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Butler's  Series  of  Geographies. 

The  following  letter^  which  speaks  for  itself^  is  submitted  as  testimony  from  com- 

petetit  authority y  and  will  be  read  with  interest: 

V/ashington,  D.  C,  January  14th,  1889. 

E.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gentlemen  : — I  beg  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  of  your  com- 
munication of  the  loth  inst.,  together  with  a  copy  of  your  ''Complete  Geogra- 
phy (Pennsylvania  Edition)'*  which  I  have  looked  over  with  the  greatest  interest. 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  this  magnificent  work,  and  the  fact  that^ 
such  a  book  is  available  for  the  instruction  of  American  youths,  no  less  than  for 
''children  of  an  older,  growth,'*  is  a  striking  commentary  on  the  wonderful  ad- 
vance of  educational  facilities  in  the  United  States  within  the  last  few  years.  I 
think  few  can  realize  the  thoroughness  with  which  yon  must  have  ransacked 
every  source  of  the  latest-and  most  reliable  geographic  information,  in  order 
to  produce  a  work  so  fresh,  original  and  complete.  In  the  United  States,  for 
instance,  I  find  you  have  utilized  the  latest  publications  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, and  I  can  myself  recognize  the  graphic  accuracy  of  your  illustrations  of 
Western  scenery,  unsurpassed  in  grandeur  by  anything  in  the  world.  Another 
improvement  over  other  geographies  is  the  representation  of  the  depths  of  the 
sea,  which  you  have  given  with  great  fidelity,  so  far  as  indicated  by  our  latest 
knowledge.  But  the  most  striking  and  valuable  feature  of  the  whole  book,  to 
my  mind,  is  the  series  of  relief  maps,  which  put  it  far  ahead  of  any  geography 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Having  seen  some  of  the  original  models ^from 
which  these  relief  maps  were  produced  by  photography  and  photo-engraving 
processes,  and  being  acquainted  with  the  gentlemen  to  whose  artistic  skill  and 
geographic  knowledge  you  owe  the  beauty  and  accuracy  of  these  new  and  won- 
derfully graphic  illustrations,  I  feel  sure  that  there  is  no  better  way  to  get  a 
correct  idea  of  the  broad  features  of  continental  structure  than  by  looking  at 
these  superb  maps.  If  I  may  offer  a  suggestion,  it  is  that  you  devote  a  full-page 
illustration  to  each  of  them,  and  reproduce  them  by  heliolype  process,  in  order 
to  avoid  even  the  slight  loss  of  effect  due  to  the  printing  from  a  type-metal 
plate.  The  additional  expense  might  not  ju.^tify  you  in  doing  so,  although  I 
feel  confident  that  the  effect  would  be  so  greatly  enhanced  that  it  is  well  worth 
considering. 

My  interest  in  and  admiration  for  the  best  geography  by  far  that  I  have 
ever  seen,  must  be  my  apology  for  venturing  to  criticise  any  feature  of  the  book, 
and  you  have  my  full  permission  to  print  any  portion  or  all  of  this  communica- 
tion; praise  of  such  a  work  is  like  Shakesi)eare's  description  of  mercy,  "it 
blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes." 

Very  truly  yours, 

EVERETT  HAYDEN, 

/«  ('/iiityr-  of  Dirision  of  Marin<>'  MetiOtology. 
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LET  us,  then,  be  of  good  cheer.  From  the  great  law  of  progress  we  may  derive 
at  once  our  duties  and  our  encouragements.  Humanity  has  ever  advanced, 
urged  by  the  instincts  and  necessities  implanted  by  God, — thwarted  sometimes  by 
obstacles  which  have  caused  it  for  a  time — a  moment  only,  in  the  immensity  of 
ages^ — to  deviate  from  the  true  line,  or  to  seem  to  retreat, — but  still  ever  onward. 
Amidst  the  disappointments  which  may  attend  individual  exertions,  amidst  the  uni- 
versal agitations  which  now  surround  us,  let  us  recognize  this  law,  confident  that 
whatever  is  just,  whatever  is  humane,  whatever  is  good,  whatever  is  true,  according 
to  an  immutable  ordinance  of  Providence,  in  the  golden  light  of  the  future,  must 
prevail.  With  this  faith,  let  us  place  our  hands,  as  those  of  little  children,  in  the 
great  hand  of  God.  He  will  ever  guide  and  sustain  us — through  pains  and  perils, 
it  may  be — in  the  path  of  progress.  In  the  recognition  of  this  law,  there  are  motives 
to  beneficent  activity,  which  shall  endure  to  the  last  syllable  of  life.  Let  the  young 
embrace  it;  they  shall  find  in  it  an  everlasting  spring.  Let  the  old  cherish  it  still  ; 
they  shall  derive  from  it  fresh  encouragement.  It  shall  give  to  all,  both  old  and 
young,  a  new  appreciation  of  their  existence,  a  new  sentiment  of  their  force,  a  new 
revelation  of  their  destiny. 

Be  it,  then,  our  duty  and  our  encouragement  to  live  and  to  labor,  ever  mindful  of 
the  future.  But  let  us  not  forget  the  past.  All  ages  have  lived  and  labored  for  us. 
From  one  has  come  art,  from  another  jurisprudence,  from  another  the  compass, 
from  another  the  printing-press :  from  all  have  proceeded  priceless  lessons  of  truth 
and  virtue.  The  earliest  and  most  distant  times  are  not  without  a  present  influence 
on  our  daily  lives.  The  mighty  stream  of  progress,  though  fed  by  many  tributary 
waters  and  hidden  springs,  derives  something  of  its  force  from  the  earliest  currents 
which  leap  and  sparkle  in  the  distant  mountain  recesses,  over  precipices,  among 
rapids,  and  beneath  the  shade  of  the  primeval  forest. 

Nor  should  we  be  too  impatient  to  witness  the  fulfilment  of  our  aspirations.  The 
daily  increasing  rapidity  of  discovery  and  improvement,  and  the  daily  multiplying 
efforts  of  beneficence,  in  later  years  outstripping  the  imaginations  of  the  most  san- 
guine, furnish  well-grounded  assurance  that  the  advance  of  man  will  be  with  a  con- 
stantly accelerating  speed.  The  extending  intercourse  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  among  all  the  children  of  the  human  family,  gives  new  promise  of  the 
complete  diffusion  of  truth,  penetrating  the  most  distant  places,  chasing  away  the 
darkness  of  night,  and  exposing  the  hideous  forms  of  slavery,  of  war,  of  wrong, 
which  must  be  hated  as  soon  as  they  are  clearly  seen. 

Cultivate,  then,  a  just  moderation.  Learn  to  reconcile  order  with  change,  stabil- 
ity with  progress.  This  is  a  wise  conservatism;  this  is  a  wise  reform.  Rightly 
understanding  these  terms,  who 'would  not  be  a  conservative?  who  would  not  be  a 
reformer? — a  conservative  of  all  that  is  good,  a  reformer  of  all  that  is  evil;  a  con- 
servative of  knowledge,  a  reformer  of  ignorance;  a  conservative  of  truths  and  prin- 
ciples whose  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  a  reformer  of  laws  and  institutions  which  are 
but  the  wicked  or  imperfect  work  of  man ;  a  conservative  of  that  divine  order  which 
is  found  only  in  movement,  a  reformer  of  those  early  wrongs  and  abuses  which 
spring  from  a  violation  of  the  great  law  of  human  progress.  Blending  these  two 
characters  in  one,  let  us  seek  to  be  at  the  same  time,  reforming  conservatives  and 
conservative  reformers.  Charles  Sumner. 
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HOW  TO  TEACH  CHILDREN  LANGUAGE. 


BY  UARTHA  J,  LOUDON. 


WHILE  children  are  ready  to  ask  ques- 
tions without  number,  they  are  unwill- 
ing, generally,  to  make  statements  of  length 
when  they  are  surrounded  by  fellow-pupiis 
and  under  the  restraint  of  the  class-room. 

Two  reasons  for  this  are,  dread  of  criticism 
and  lack  of  classified  knowledge ;  difUculttes 
which  must  be  overcome  before  the  highest 
results  of  a  child's  capabilities  can  be 
reached.  Of  these  the  first  named  seems  by 
far  the  greater  to  contend  with. 

A  child  is  constantly  collecting  facts,  and 
has  material  which  he  might  use  with  credit 
in  simple  oral  or  written  work,  but  he  is  not 
sure  of  its  value,  and  before  reaching  a 
^ammar  grade  has  learned  that  stale  news 
IS  greeted  with  illy-suppressed  derision  by 
other  pupils,  while  a  poorly  constructed 
sentence  mvites  criticism  from  both  teacher 
and  pupils.  This  state  of  affairs  exists  in 
many  schools, — particularly  before  teacher 
and  pupils  understand  each  other, — repress- 
ing and  discouraging  effort  in  the  sensitive 
natures  of  those  children  who,  if  cultiva- 
ted, will  show  the  keenest  appreciation  of 
fine  thought  and  expression. 

To  overcome  this  timidity  require,  at  first, 
only  simple  sentences,  placing  particular 
stress  upon  the  value  of  the  fact  stated  rather 
than  the  words  selected,  taking  care  not  to 
emphasize  errors  in  construction  by  repeat- 
ing them,  but  instead,  permit  the  child  to 
restate  the  fact;  having,  yourself,  first  given 
him  a  correct  form  of  expression,  commend 


those  whose  sentences  show  evidence  of  re- 
search, after  a  time  accepting  only  such  sen- 
tences as  cdntain  valuable  information ;  but 
first,  la.st,  and  at  all  times,  insist  that  no 
child  laugh  at  the  effort  of  another.  This 
will  not  only  strengthen  the  courage  of  the 
weaker  ones,  but  serve  to  conquer  the  efforts 
of  the  school  clown  in  attracting  attention 
to  himself,  aod  assist  him  in  exchanging 
conceit  for  seif-respect. 

After  the  pupils  have  gained  a  knowledge 
of  your  plan,  by  using  simple  sentences, 
without  regard  to  form,  they  will  readily 
leam  to  construct  others,  using  word,  phrase, 
or  clause  modifiers,  without  subject  or  pre- 
dicate, as  you  desire,  if  you  first  give  them 
simple  models  of  what  is  required,  taking 
one  point  at  a  time,  and  explaining  gradu- 
ally the  relation  of  one  part  to  another. 

In  this  way  a  class  was  taught  to  form 
simple  sentences  containing  adjectival,  ad- 
verbial, or  objective  modifiers,  whether  word 
or  phrase,  and  each  child  of  the  fifty,  with- 
out fear  or  hesitation,  would  give  a  sentence 
of  required  form,  stating  some  item  of  valu- 
able information,  after  a  few  weeks'  practice. 
There  were  books  in  the  room,  on  various 
subjects,  at  their  disposal,  and  these  were 
eagerly  searched  for  material.  Items  from 
the  daily  papers  were  often  selected,  it  being 
understood  that  criminal  news  was  not  de- 
sired. Frequently  a  direct  quotation  was 
given,  showing  that  the  child  could  recog- 
nize in  another's  language  the  model  he 
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was  trying  to  follow.  Pupils  giving  well- 
prepared  sentences  were  permitted  to  copy 
them  on  the  chalkboard,  thus  giving  an  op- 
portunity for  correcting  errors  in  writing, 
and  the  child,  feeling  that  his  work  was  ap- 
preciated, would  willingly  rewrite  under 
criticism  of  any  number  of  the  class. 

In  connection  with  this  sentence-build- 
ing, allow  your  class  to  analyze  some  good 
selections,  choosing,  at  first,  something  in 
which  the  sentences  are  not  too  complicated 
or  involved,  leading  them  to  observe  the 
forms  they  have  been  taught,  as  they  are 
woven  together  to  express  the  meaning  of 
the  author,  whether  in  prose  or  poetry. 
Essay  and  letter-writing  must  follow. 

The  pupils  have  now  learned  to  glean  fact 
and  form  from  the  works  of  different  authors, 
and  are  able  to  write  correctly  simple  but 
disjointed  sentences. 

Now  there  must  be  connected  work. 
Read  to  the  class  some  incident  in  history, 
or  a  short  story  containing  some  strong 
points  of  interest.  Call  upon  one  and  an- 
other to  repeat  some  item  from  the  same,  to 
locate  the  scene  of  the  story,  to  give  some 
leading  characteristic  of  hero  or  heroine,  to 
show  the  relation  to  them  of  others  men- 
tioned  in  the  narrative.  Bring  out  the  mo- 
tive of  the  author  in  writing,  and  draw  at- 
tention to  any  fine  passages  it  may  contain. 
In  leading  your  pupils  to  talk  of  it,  criticise 
their  expressions  but  little  at  first;  rather 
lead  up  to  an  ability  on  the  part  of  one  or 
more  to  connect  the  several  facts  and  relate 
them  in  their  own  langusCge,  thus  reproduc- 
ing the  story.  Continue  this  plan  until  they 
are  able  to  tell  a  story  in  an  intelligent 
manner,  and  then  permit  them  to  write  what 
they  have  been  telling.  Look  over  the 
work  ;  have  a  few  of  the  better  ones  read 
aloud;  it  may  be  necessary  to  rewrite  the 
same  several  times  before  the  work  will  be 
satisfactory.  Encourage  each  child  to  keep 
his  essay.  By  teaching  him  to  respect  his 
own  work,  you  will  incite  to  greater  effort. 

After  a  few  such  lessons,  permit  each  one 
to  reproduce  something  he  has  himself  read, 
or  study  with  the  class  some  simple  subject, 
but  do  not,  until  alter  much  instruction,  call 
upon  children  to  write  upon  any  topic  which 
you  have  not  prepared  them  for. 

Be  careful  not  to  call  attention  too  often 
to  incorrect  expressions.  Teach  language 
by  presenting  it  in  its  best  form ;  read  with 
the  children ;  encourage  them  to  study  the 
best  authors,  telling  them  how  and  what  to 
read.  Good  expressions  are  best  learned 
from  reading  and  hearing  pure  language. 

♦  Illinois  School  youmal. 
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THE  address  of  Bishop  Spaulding,  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  before  the 
School-masters'  Club,  at  its  last  meeting  in 
Peorja,  was  in  every  way  remarkable. 
Whether  considered  as  an  exposition  of  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  pedagogical  science, 
or  for  its  literary  merit,  or  as  an  oratorical 
effort,  or  fpr  the  catholicity  of  the  spirit  and 
thought  which  permeated  it,  we  have  never 
listened  to  an  educational  address  superior 
to  it.  Whatever  may  be  true  of  the  attitude 
of  the  Catholic  church,  as  an  institution, 
towards  public  education  in  America,  there 
is  certainly  one  bishop  of  that  church  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  who  is  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  American  idea,  and  who  be- 
lieves in  the  ultimate  greatness  of  this 
nation,  and  in  the  perpetuation  of  our  free 
institutions — which  is  possible  only  through 
general  education.  There  were  some 
thoughts  suggested  to  us  by  this  address 
that  we  hope  it  may  be  profitable  to  briefly 
outline. 

As  a  people  we  do  not  love  knowledge. 
The  same  is  true  of  all  peoples.  We  care 
for  knowledge  only  as  a  means  to  wealth  or 
power.  It  is  esteemed  only  because  **  knowl- 
edge is /^le/^r.''  It  is  sought  as  an  instru- 
ment for  getting  things^  not  for  making  men. 
We  must  come  to  see  that  nothing  is  of  so 
much  worth  as  man,  and  that  man  is  man 
only  because  of  knowledge  and  the  culture 
of  what  is  noblest  and  best.  Education 
must  make  men,  not  presidents,  or  senators, 
or  financiers.  These  are  merely  accidents 
of  men.  Governments,  commerce,  and 
railroads  are  valuable  things,  to  be  sure,  but 
only  of  value  when  and  because  they  help  to 
make  men.  If  they  do  not  do  this,  they 
are  without  value. 

The  sources  of  the  teacher's  power  are 
knowledge  and  the  love  of  knowledge. 
Skill  in  presentation,  excellence  of  methods, 
are  of  great  utility  only  when  the  teacher  is 
permeated  with  knowledge  and  a  love  of 
knowledge  of  the  subject  taught.  To  knatu 
is  the  grandest  and  divinest  achievement 
possible  to  man,  when  knowing  is  identified 
with  doing.  And  a  knowledge  that  does 
not  impel  to  conduct  is  wanting  in  some  of 
the  elements  of  certainty. 

If  conduct  is  nine-tenths  of  life,  yet  con- 
duct must  be  aimless  and  life  a  failure  in  the 
absence  of  knowledge,  the  other  tenth.  So 
the  teacher  must  be  a  scholar.  No  other 
attainment  can  be  substituted  for  this.  And, 
too,  the  teacher  must  love  knowledge. 
Only  a  few  choice  spirits  of  any  age  have 
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been  lovers  of  knowledge.  Socrates,  Plato, 
Aristotle,  the  greatest  of  men,  were  lovers 
of  wisdom,  and  they  were  teachers.  Men 
in  general  love  knowledge,  not  for  itself, 
but  for  some  lower  and  meaner  good  which 
it  can  command.  It  helps  them  to  get 
money,  and  money  ministers  to  the  pleas- 
ures of  sense  and  kindred  desires.  So  the 
demand  arises  for  the  degradation  of  the 
schools  to  a  narrow  preparation  for  money 
getting.  This  demand  can  be  successfully 
resisted  only  by  a  teacher  who  loves  knowl- 
edge for  its  own  sake.  It  is  only  such  a  one 
that  can  inspire  a  kindred  love  in  the  souls 
of  the  young.  And  the  first  fifteen  years  of 
life  give  bent  to  the  succeeding  fifty.  It  is 
the  emotional  flame  that  the  love  of  knowf- 
edge  kindles  which  lights  a  like  flame  in  the 
breast  of  the  pupil. 

But  such  a  lover  of  knowledge  is  a  lover 
of  virtue.  It  was  knowledge  of  this  sort 
that  Socrates  identified  with  virtue.  To 
know,  and  yet  not  to  do,  was  to  declare  the 
man  a  fool — which  was  to  deny  the  primary 
proposition.  Such  a  lover  of  knowledge 
must,  therefore,  work  for  character.  It  is  the 
man  more  than  the  machine  that  he  seeks  to 
produce.  And  his  reliance  is  upon  growth 
more  than  upon  mechanism  for  results. 

Bishop  Spaulding  seems  to  hold  that  the 
teacher  must  be  a  man,  especially  the 
teacher  of  bo3rs;  that  it  is  impossible  for 
women  to  stimulate  those  thoughts  and 
emotions  in  boys  that  result  in  the  highest 
type  of  manhood;  that  the  highest  t}pe  of 
manhood  alone  can  supply  the  environment 
that  will  develop  the  highest  type  of  man- 
hood of  which  a  boy  is  capable ;  that  woman 
can  awaken  only  those  capabilities  in  boys 
that  they  possess  in  common  with  women, 
while  those  that  must  distinguish  them  as 
men  are  left  undeveloped ;  that  if  the  idea 
of  education  is  to  make  an  arithmetical, 
grammatical,  or  rhetorical  machine,  it  may 
be  done  by  women  who  understand  these 
processes ;  but  that  such  a  view  of  education 
is  low  and  mean.  But  he  affirms  that  the 
noblest  specimens  of  manhood  must  be 
found  behind  the  teacher's  desk  to-day,  as 
they  were  found  in  the  academies  of  ancient 
Greece,  if  the  proper  education  of  the 
young  shall  ever  be  realized. 

Our  limited  space  forbids  an  extended 
synopsis  of  this  admirable  address,  admir- 
able both  in  spirit  and  in  matter.  While 
listening  to  it  we  thought  that  if  the  fears 
of  those  who  manifest  so  much  concern 
about  the  attitude  of  the  Romanists  towards 
our  schools  were  ever  to  be  realized,  that 
could  be  only  through   importing   bishops 


and  priests  from  the  Old  World.  So  long  as 
their  leaders  are  chosen  from  men  who,  like 
Bishop  Spaulding,  are  the  products  of  our 
American  civilization,  the  educational  in- 
terests of  this  country  will  have  much  to 
hope  for  and  little  to  fear  from  them. 

Illinois  School  JoumaL 


A  TALK  TO  PUPILS. 


THERE  is  a  story  tDld  of  Raleigh,  if  I 
remember  aright,  in  our  English  history, 
that  will  probably  be  told  for  many  centuries. 
I  mean  the  story  about  his  meeting .  Queen 
Elizabeth,  at  a  muddy  place  in  the  street, 
and  his  taking  off  his  elegant  cloak  and  lay- 
ing it  in  the  mud  for  her  to  walk  on.  I  see 
by  your  smiling  that  you  remember  it  too. 
Now  is  it  not  a  singular  thing  that  the  boys 
and  girls  will  read  and  smile  over  that  hun- 
dreds of  years  from  now,  when  we  are  dead 
and  gone  and  forgotten  ?  Yes,  that  will  live 
on:  it  seems  to  have  a  greater  immortality 
than  we. 

It  illustrates  that  common  proverb, 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever. 

Beautiful  acts,  beautiful  sayings,  beautiful 
constructions,  stay  in  people's  minds.  Now 
not  every  one  of  us  is  a  genius,  but  all  can 
do  some  beautiful  things  for  all  that.  There 
was  a  man  in  London  who  was  quite  de- 
formed, and  his  face  was  anything  but  hand* 
some,  and  yet  he  became  noted  all  through 
England  for  his  elegant  manners.  He  strove 
for  beautiful  manners  and  gained  distinction. 

Now  I  suppose  the  student  who  is  longest 
remembered  at  college  is  not  the  one  who 
recites  the  best  lessons,  but  the  one  who  by 
his  charm  of  manners  awakens  an  interest 
in  himself.  I  remember  a  boy  who  was  a 
pupil  but  a  short  time,  and  I  find  myself  of- 
ten wondering  where  he  is ;  it  is  all  because 
he  was  so  polite. 

I  am  very  desirous  that  the  pupils  of  this 
school  should  have  a  good  name  in  this  town. 
They  will  not  be  judged  by  their  lessons,  for 
the  people  will  not  know  about  them ;  but 
they  will  be  judged  by  their  conduct.  As 
they  meet  you  in  the  street,  as  they  see  you 
pass  by  their  houses,  they  will  come  to  some 
conclusion  about  you.  Not  long  since  one 
of  our  boys  was  con^plimented  by  a  lady 
very  highly  because  he  picked  up  a  package 
she  had  dropped.  It  was  a  small  thing,  but 
the  boy  will  be  remembered  by  that  very 
small  thing. 

I  should  be  more  pleased  to  have  the  peo- 
ple of  this  town  say  that  the  boys  and  girls 
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of  this  school  were  refined,  polite  and  well- 
mannered  than  that  they  should  say  they 
had  good  lessons.  For  the  polite  pupil  is 
in  almost  all  cases  also  successful  at  his 
studies.  I  noticed  yesterday  the  effort  made 
by  a  boy  here  to  give  plenty  of  room  to 
some  ladies  he  met ;  it  was  a  good  sign  \  he 
is  doing  well  in  his  lessons.  I  want  you  to 
be  happy  in  the  streets  yourselves,  but  be 
sure  to  make  others  happy.  Two  abreast  is 
about  as  many  as  can  well  walk  on  a  side- 
walk ;  you  rarely  see  three  gentlemen  walk- 
ing abreast.  It  is  a  custom  that  is  fixed,  I 
think,  to  walk  but  two  abreast.  I  hope  the 
boys  of  this  school  will  show  as  they-  walk 
the  streets  that  they  know  the  customs  of 
good  society.  And  to  be  told,  as  I  meet 
the  parents,  that  the  boys  behave  like  gen- 
tlemen in  the  street  gives  me  a  pleasure  I 
cannot  express. — N.   K  School  Journal. 


GOOD  MISSIONARY  WORK. 


BY  THE  PUBLIC   EDUCATION   SOQETY  OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 

THE  eighth  Annual  report  of  the  Public 
Education  Society  of  Philadelphia,  which 
comprises  in  its  membership  a  large  number 
of  the  best  and  most  substantial  citizens,  both 
men  and  women,  is  an  interesting  document 
which  shows  much  excellent  work  done  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  as  stated  in  the  report. 

The  object  of  this  Association  is**  to  pro- 
mote the  efficiency  and  to  perfect  the  system 
of  public  education  in  Philadelphia,  by 
which  term  is  meant  all  education  emanating 
from,  or  in  any  way  controlled  by,  the  State. 
They  propose  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  best  results  of  experience  and  thought  in 
education,  and  to  render  these  familiar  to 
the  community  and  to  their  official  represen- 
tatives, that  they  may  be  embodied  in  our 
own  public  school  system.  They  seek  to 
become  a  centre  for  work  and  a  medium  for 
the  expression  of  opinion  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  education,  as,  for  instance,  the 
appointment  of  superintendents;  the  com- 
pilation of  school  laws ;  the  kindergarten  in 
connection  with  public  education/  manual 
instruction — how  much  is  desirable,  and 
what  is  practicable  to  introduce  into  the  pub- 
lic school  system ;  the  hygiene  of  schools; 
the  adequate  pay  and  the  better  qualification 
of  teachers ;  and,  above  all,  to  secure,  as  far 
as  possible,  universal  education,  by  bringing 
under  instruction  that  large  class,  number- 
ing not  less  than  twenty-two  thousand  chil- 
dren, who  are  now  growing  up  in  ignorance 
in  this  city." 


These  objects  the  Association  hopes  to  at- 
tain through  appeals  to  the  local  authorities 
and  to  the  Legislature,  and  by  such  other 
means  as  may  be  deemed  expedient.  The 
management  of  the  Association  is  vested  in 
an  Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  nine 
persons,  elected  by  ballot  from  among  the 
members — three  members  of  said  Committee 
retiring  each  year;  these  vacancies  to  be 
filled  by  ballot,  and  the  retiring  members  to 
be  eligible  for  re-election.  It  is  purely  a 
missionary  organization  in  the  interest  of 
general  education.  Its  expenses  during  the 
past  year  were  about  thirty-five  hundred 
dollars. 

^  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, Charlotte  Pendleton,  indicating  the 
amount  and  the  direction  of  the  work  ac- 
complished during  the  year,  is  as  follows: 

The  experimental  classes  in  cooking  in 
the  Normal  School,  of  which  we  assumed 
the  expense,  proved  admirably  successful, 
and  have  been  continued  as  a  part  of  the 
regular  curriculum,  under  an  especial  appro- 
priation of  Councils.  We  then  agreed  to 
meet  the  expenses  for  one  year,  of  a  certain 
number  of  central  classes  in  cooking,  in  the 
Normal  School  building,  from  Grammar 
School  grades;  and  these  classes  have 
proved  so  successful,  the  demand  far  exceed- 
ing the  facilities  of  this  one  Central  School, 
that  we  invite  you  to  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  offering  a  sufficient  sum  to  the 
Board  to  enable  them  to  open  one  or  more 
central  schools  of  a  like  character,  so  that 
this  important  department  of  education  may 
be  extended  at  once,  to  meet  the  unexpected 
demand. 

The  Society  offered  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion a  sufficient  sum  to  cover  the  expenses 
of  an  exhibiton  of  the  manual  training  de- 
partments connected  with  our  public  schools. 
In  pursuance  of  this  suggestion,  the  Board 
held  an  exposition  at  Horticultural  Hall 
from  Tuesday  to  Friday,  the  8th  to  the  nth 
of  May.  The  notable  feature  of  this  exhibit 
was  the  presence  of  classes  under  instruction. 
Eager  spectators  crowded  about  the  drill 
of  the  kindergarten;  the  little  seamstresses 
using  their  needles  intelligently  and  skillfully 
under  the  verbal  direction  of  a  teacher,  the 
Normal  School  cooking  class,  the  Industrial 
art  classes  and  the  busy  workshops  of  the 
Manual  Training  School.  Eighty  thousand 
visitors  pa^ed  *  through  the  gates  from  the 
opening  to  the  close  of  the  exhibition. 
Classes  were  kept  at  work  day  and  evening, 
and  yet  there  was  not  a  single  breach  of 
discipline  requiring  the  intervention  of  the 
police.     All  that  army  of  little  workers  was 
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easily  controlled  in  these  new  conditions, 
by  the  teachers  of  our  public  schools.  The 
exhibition  was  visited  by  many  persons  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  its  importance 
was  so  generally  recognized  that  there  were 
propositions  to  send  the  exhibits  to  California 
and  Australia,  at  the  expense  of  these  states. 
It  was  felt,  however,  that  the  true  life  of  the 
exhibit  was  the  working  classes,  not  the  num- 
erous interestingspecimensof  work  and  it  was 
not  thought  advisable  to  exhibit  the  accom- 
plished work  without  the  educative  method. 
We  feel  a  just  pride  in  the  reflection  that 
we  were  able  to  offer  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation the  opportunity  of  making  this  im- 
portant exposition  of  the  work  which  *they 
are  doing  in  the  schools  of  Philadelphia. 

We  do  not  dwell  at  length  upon  what  we 
have  achieved  during  the  past  year,  for  we 
are  more  nearly  concerned  with  that  which 
remains  to  be  done,  and  the  rest  of  this  re- 
port will  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  important  project  we  have  now  in  hand. 
We  have  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion a  project  for  the  establishment  of  a  high 
school  for  girls  in  applied  household  science. 
Such  a  school  should  answer  a  like  purpose 
in  the  education  of  girls,  as  the  admirable 
manual  high  school  in  the  training  of  boys, 
and  should  cover  similar  ground.  It  will 
not  do  to  assume  that  this  ground  is  generally 
understood.  Professor  James  states  it  ably 
and  succinctly  in  his  article  in  the  Andaver 
Review  for  October,  1888,  under  the  head- 
ing of  ''Manual  Training  in  the  Public 
Schools  in  its  Economic  Aspect. ' '    He  says : 

"Those  who  favor  the  introduction  of 
manual  training  into  the  Public  Schools 
maintain  that  the  advantages  which  will 
surely  flow  from  it  will  far  more  than  com- 
pensate the  public  for  even  the  maximum  of 
expenditure  which  the  opponents  of  the  sys- 
tem claim  must  be  made  in  order  to  render 
it  efficient.  A  distinction  must  be  made 
between  manual  and  industrial  training. 
The  former  implies  a  training  of  the  hand 
in  the  fundamental  operations  underlying 
all  handicrafts.  The  latter  implies  prepara- 
tion for  some  particular  trade  or  special 
manual  calling.  The  object  of  the  former , 
is  primarily  educational,  though  it  is  not,  of 
course,  any  more  than  ordinary  intellectual 
training,  entirely  without  practical  relations. 
The  object  of  industrial  training  is  immedi- 
ately practical,  and  looks  toward  preparing 
the  boy  for  some  specific  occupation,  like 
that  of  plumber  or  carpenter.  It  is  manual 
training,  as  distinguished  from  industrial 
training,  that  we  wish  to  see  introduced 
into  our  public  school  system. 


"We  maintain  in  brief  that  the  general 
introduction  into  our  public  schools  of  sys- 
tematic training  in  the  underlying  principles 
and  operations  of  the  handicrafts  is  the  next 
great  step  in  the  development  of  our  edu- 
cational system.  The  adoption  of  this  fea- 
ture into  our  public  education  is  demanded 
in  (i)  the  interest  of  sound  intellectual 
training  of  the  individual  pupil;  (2)  in 
order  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  school 
system  as  a  whole,  and  make  it  work  out 
more  perfectly  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
established;  and  (3)  to  further  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner  the  economic  interests 
of  the  country. 

"It  is  now  conceded  by  many  of  the 
most  eminent  educational  authorities,  that  a 
certain  training  of  the  body  and  its  organs, 
which  is  the  result  of  intelligent  manual  oc- 
cupation, is  almost  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  best  form  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment. That  perfect  control  of  the  body 
which  is  the  characteristic  result  of  educated 
maturity,  is  made  much  easier  to  obtain  by 
such  a  course  of  drill.  This  practical  and 
intelligent  touch  with  material  things  is  a 
great  aid  to  the  average  mind  in  the  more 
abstract  intellectual  operations. 

"A  general  system  of  education  should,, 
in  its  course,  aim  at  exciting  and  training 
all  the  different   powers  and    faculties  of 
its   pupils.     It    should   tap,   so   to   speak, 
every  possible   reservoir  of   strength.      It 
should  knock  at  every  door,  it  should  open* 
up  every  avenue  of  approach  to  the  best  that, 
is  within  every  child.     It  does  not  even  ap- 
proximately acccomplish  this  at  the  present 
time. 

"Two  years  ago  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
opened  a  Manual  Training  High  School.  It 
was  done  with  some  fear  and  trembling  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities.  It  is  to  day  a 
firmly  established  institution,  with  two  ap- 
plications for  admission  where  one  can  be 
granted.  It  has  created  a  demand  for  the 
establishment  of  similar  schools  in  other 
parts  of  the  city.  It  has  created  a  new  in- 
terest in  the  public  School  system,  which  is 
showing  itself  in  the  practical  way  of  in- 
creased appropriations.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  pupils  in  their  work  is  so  great  as  to  at- 
tract universal  attention,  and  many  teachers 
in  different  kinds  of  schools  visit  it  to  learn 
the  secret  of  such  success.  The  future  of 
our  public  educational  system  is  firmly 
bound  up  in,  and  dependent  upon,  the 
future  of  manual  training.  As  the  latter 
succeeds,  the  former  will  flourish.  Let 
every  friend  of  the  public  schools  lend  a 
hand  in  urging  on  this  good  work.'* 
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The  subject  is  so  new,  so  technical,  and 
so  important,  that  it  is  difficult  to  bring  it 
within  the  compass  of  a  report.  We  will 
treat  of  it  under  two  heads:  that  of  or- 
ganization and  that  of  demand  and  need. 

The  Organization  of  such  a  School, — It 
must  be  educative,  must  eliminate  construc- 
tion, must  cover  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
underlying  principles  of  the  functions  and 
occupations  of  women,  to  make  it  of  general 
and  not  special  application,  must  lead  to 
many-sided  activities  and  diversity  of  em- 
ployment, must  educate  the  hand  and  the 
brain. 

What  are  the  functions  and  occupations 
of  women  ?  ^  We  answer  in  one  sentence : 
The  family^  under  the  economy  of  the  house. 
Whatever  enters  into  the  house ;  whatever 
emanates  from  it — light,  fuel,  ventilation, 
food,  material  structure,  and  appointment 
on  the  one  hand ;  and  on  the  other  that  to 
which  all  these  minister,  the  entity  of  the 
family. 

What  group  of  principles  underlie  these 
high  functions  and  occupations  ?  The  un- 
derlying principles  of  applied  household 
science.  Such  a  school  should  have  three 
departments :  Letters  proper,  Science,  and 
Manual  Training.  The  department  of  Let- 
ters should,  as  in  the  case  of  the  boys'  manual 
training  school,  be  sufficiently  advanced 
and  comprehensive  to  entitle  the  graduate 
to  enter  advanced  institutions  of  learning ; 
and  should  be,  in  its  historic  and  practical 
training,  directed  towards  the  evolution  and 
administration  of  the  house.  The  Scientific 
department  should  be  based  upon  chemistry, 
by  the  experimental,  and  not  by  the  text- 
book, method.  The  Manual  department 
should  train  the  eye  and  the  hand  in  draw- 
ing, in  modeling,  in  carpentering,  in  weav- 
ing, staining,  dyeing,  etc.  At  the  close  of 
the  term  there  should  be  the  application,  in 
original  work,  of  the  principles  acquired. 

The  graduate  would  thus  have  designed, 
woven,  dyed,  and  made  a  costume,  or  cur- 
tain, or  carpet,  or  sofa,  or  model  for  room 
or  house.  And  now  we  begin  to  see  how 
training  in  these  various  principles  would 
lead  to  diversity  of  employment,  and  how 
the  girls  who  have  been  led  by  the  old 
method  of  the  schools  to  become  saleswomen, 
type-writers,  and  telegraph  operators,  would 
be  led  to  seek  employment  in  dyeing,  in 
weaving,  for  the  weaving  that  is  now  done 
is  merely  a  mechanical  feeding  of  the  ma- 
chine, as  forewomen,  eventually,  in  fac- 
tories, as  housekeepers,  meaning  by  this 
term  not  the  women  who  stand  superintend- 
ing the  shaking  of  carpets,  but  those  who 


superintend  the  whole  administration  of  the 
house.  There  is  no  valid  reason  why  women 
should  not  be  qualified  for  the  positions  of 
housekeepers  and  caterers  in  private  houses 
and  public  hotels.  Here  are  possibilities 
and  fields  of  employment  not  only  entirely 
new  to  women,  but  entirely  new  in  any  ex- 
cepting a  limited  and  empirical  sense. 

What  is  this  new,  unused,  dormant,  poten- 
tial force  which  we  are  about  disengaging, 
to  the  infinite  and  incalculable  benefit  of 
mankind  ?  It  is  the  latent  energies  of 
trained  and  disciplined  womanhood.  If  we 
develop  these  in  the  direction  of  the  func- 
tions and  occupations  of  men,  not  only  do 
we  overcrowd  these  fields,  but  we  lose  all 
that  entirely  unused,  undetermined  force 
which  we  call,  in  the  concrete,  woman. 

There  is  in  the  effort  to  adjust  the  liberty 
of  women  to  the  new  political  and  social 
conditions  this  great  possibility  of  incalcu- 
lable value ;  but  we  must  not  overlook  the 
correlative  fact  that  there  is,  in  the  repug- 
nance which  many  women  feel  toward  their 
own  emancipation,  a  wholesome  apprehen- 
sion that  they  may  be  remodelled,  instead 
of  regenerated.  Out  of  these  conflicting 
extremes,  that  liberty  which  means  law,  that 
development  which  means  growth,  must 
come,  or  we  shall  see  our  civilization  fail  in 
the  direction  of  the  overthrow  of  the  family 
as  the  unit  in  the  State.  No  other  agency 
will  be  so  potent  to  arrest  such  a  catastro- 
phe ;  and  we  speak  with  some  authority  as 
we  are,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  only  body 
who  have  been  for  the  past  seven  years 
working  upon  this  problem.  If  in  this 
matter  of  the  relation  of  women  to  the 
family  and  the  State,  we  vindicate  the  eulo- 
gium  of  Matthew  Arnold  that  in  ''what 
concerns  the  solving  of  the  political  and 
social  problem  we  see  clear  and  think 
straight,"  we  shall  not  fail,  for  this  is  the 
solution  of  a  problem  that  is  clamoring  for 
an  answer. 

What  are  the  demand  and  the  need  for 
such  a  school?  First,  there  is  the  conscious 
demand,  which  must  necessarily  lag  far  be- 
hind the  actual  need.  There  is  much  of 
this  demand.  All  over  the  country  a  cast- 
ing about  for  departments  of  manual  train- 
ing for  women;  schools  of  arts  and  industries 
established  here  and  elsewhere;  weaving, 
etc.,  introduced  into  the  classes  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Museum  of  Industrial  Art;  minor 
arts,  sewing,  and  cooking,  connected  with 
the  system  of  public  education.  All  these 
are  admirable,  but  it  will  not  do  to  flatter 
ourselves  with  the  idea  that  the  introduction 
here  and  there  of  one  or  more  departments 
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in  the  occupations  of  women,  either  in  pub- 
lic or  private  schools,  is  a  solution  of  the 
problem.  It  is  no  more  a  solution  than  the 
placing  in  the  school-room  of  a  bench  and 
tools  with  instruction  in  carpentry  would 
have  solved  the  problem  of  manual  training 
for  boys.  Manual  training  for  women  b, 
from  two  causes,  in  peculiar  danger  of  fall- 
ing into  this  pitfall  of  construction,  or  train- 
ing for  special  industries. 

There  is  no  jealous  apprehension  on  the 
part  of  women  of  the  overcrowding  of  their 
occupations,  and,  as  yet,  no  educative  sys- 
tem in  practice  answering  to  the  Russian 
method  in  the  underlying  principles  of  the 
iise  of  tools.  It  is  this  educative  system, 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  women,  that  we 
now  propose  to  the  Board.  It  is  between 
the  Scylla  of  ignorance  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Charybdis  of  special  construction 
on  the  other,  that  we  show  you  a  channel 
where  you  may  pass  in  safety. 

Sewing,  cooking,  drawing,  modelling,  are 
sought  with  eagerness  by  the  pupils.  When 
it  was  proposed  to  introduce  sewing  into  the 
Normal  School  the  pupils  in  four  classes 
were  asked  to  indicate  their  interest  by 
raising  the  right  hand ;  all  but  four  of  those 
one  hundred  and  sixty  hands  were  raised  in 
eager  approval.  When  the  central  cooking 
school  lor  Grammar  School  girls  was  opened 
this  winter  at  the  Normal  School  building, 
there  were  six  hundred  appHcants  in  excess 
of  the  facilities,  and  the  applications  ceased 
only  because  of  the  impossibility  of  secur- 
ing admission.  The  importance  ^of  this 
question  of  industrial  education  has  been 
recognized  by  the  legislature  in  the  bill 
creating  the  Industrial  Commission,  and  in 
the  address  of  the  Governor  at  the  recent 
opening  of  the  present  session.  The  report 
of  the  commissioners  is  awaited  with  interest. 
Sufficient  is  known  of  their  probable  re- 
commendations to  show  that  such  a  school 
as  we  propose  will  be  in  harmony  with  the 
general  movement. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  demand;  let  us 
show  somewhat  of  the  need  of  such  a  school. 
The  decadence  of  apprenticeship  and  the 
paralyzing  influence  of  the  machine  upon 
the  mechanic,  whose  whole  intellectual 
energy  and  hand-skill  are  employed  in  one 
mechanical,  often-repeated,  unvaried  occu- 
pation, led  men  to  devise  a  method  of  edu- 
cation which  should  rescue  the  manhood  of 
the  nation  from  this  degradation,  and  the 
laborer  from  his  ignominious  position  as  the 
mere  Slave  of  the  Lamp  which  science  has 
lighted  and  capital  evoked  in  this  nineteenth 
century.     The  liberal  education  which  was 


given  formerly  to  women  within  the  home, 
where  they  wove,  spun,  weaved,  preserved, 
baked,  sewed,  and  mended,  has  also  fallen 
into  decadence.  All  these  diversified  oc- 
cupations have  been  specialized.  The  fibre 
is  spun  in  one  factory,  woven  into  textile 
fabrics  in  another,  cut  and  made  up  into 
garments  in  a  third,  and,  finally,  sold  by  one 
ignorant  woman  behind  a  counter  to  an- 
other as  ignorant  in  front  of  it.  Yeast  is 
manufactured  by  a  company ;. bread  is  baked 
in  a  shop  and  sold  to  a  housekeeper  who 
does  not  know  the  difference  between  dry 
and  fresh  yeast,  and  who  supposes  fineness 
and  whiteness  in  flour  to  be  synonymous 
with  sweetness  and  nutrition.  Unsavory 
odors  greet  the  fretted  mistress  upon  the 
threshold  of  her  house,  and  little  does  she 
imagine  that  a  proper  understanding  of 
ventilation  would  remove  them  altogether, 
or  that  a  little  skill  in  cooking  would  con- 
vert them  into  appetizing  and  delicate 
aromas.  She  has  never  heard  of  the  five 
degrees  of  boiling  recognized  in  France. 
She  does  not  know  that  it  is  possible  to  boil 
a  cabbage  inoffensively.  How  should  she, 
when  she  does  even  not  know  that  she  can 
increase  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  by 
the  simple  addition  of  salt;  and,  never 
having  heard  of  essential  oils,  how  should 
she  know  that  she  has  liberated  them?  She 
accepts  moths  as  a  scriptural  dispensation, 
and,  even  if  she  clearly  apprehends  that  they 
live  upon  her  woolen  fabrics,  it  has  never 
dawned  upon  her  darkened  intelligence  that 
they  originate  in  the  imperfectly-cured  hair 
which  she  has  so  innocently  and  confidingly 
bought  of  her  upholsterer.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  if  a  thousand  women  in  Phila- 
delphia knew  the  cause  and  understood  the 
prevention  of  moths,  there  would  not  be  a 
single  moth  in  any  house  in  this  city.  The 
same  applies  to  poisonous  dyes,  imperfect 
dyeing,  split  and  defective  threads,  etc. 

It  will  be  asked,  are  you  running  a  muck 
against  modern  methods,  subdivision  of 
labor,  etc.  ?  Not  at  all !  If  you  educate 
one  hundred  girls  in  such  a  school  as  we 
propose,  we  are  ready  to  let  the  economic 
question  of  labor  settle  itself.  It  will  then 
be  immaterial  whether  one  of  these  girls, 
grown  to  womanhood,  makes  all  the  yeast, 
and  another  weaves  all  the  cloth,  for  each 
will  know  all  the  processes,  and  will  be  in- 
telligent in  purchasing  aud  skillful  in  using 
the  articles  which  enter  into  her  house.  A 
few  women  have,  no  doubt,  with  difficulty, 
solved  these  questions  more  or  less  perfectly 
in  their  own  interests ;  but  their  number  is 
too  small  to  be  anything  but  exceptional. 
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and  entirely  inadequate  to  making  a  general 
impression  upon  the  community.  It  is 
from  such  women  that  this  project  receives 
the  greatest  encouragement,  for  they  alone 
are  qualified  to  understand  the  importance 
of  the  introduction  of  educative  methods  in 
the  training  of  women  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  house. 

If  the  decadence  of  apprenticeship  creates 
demand  for  manual  training  as  being  essen- 
tial to  the  harmonious  development  of  the 
boy,  how  much  more  important  is  it  that 
mental  and  manual  training  should  be  given 
to  the  girl,  in  view  of  the  deplorable  condi- 
tion of  unthrift,  clumsiness,  dullness,  which 
is  falling  upon  women  from  the  decadence 
of  home  training  in  household  economy. 

Such  training  as  we  propose,  while  tend- 
ing to  lucrative  occupations,  so  far  from 
disqualifying  women  for  their  natural  duties, 
would  prepare  them,  as  they  have  never  yet 
been  prepared,  for  the  administration  of 
their  own  homes. 

So  far  public  education  in  this  community 
leads  only  to  one  career  for  women.  The 
profession  of  teaching  is  one  of  the  highest, 
and  should  be  one  of  the  liberal  professions, 
and,  moreover,  it  is  no  doubt  essential  to 
the  very  life  of  the  schools ;  but  it  is  not  the 
whole  destiny  of  woman.  The  whole  sys- 
tem of  education  for  women  is  practically  a 
feeder  of  the  Normal  School;  but  such  a 
high  school  in  applied  household  science  as 
we  propose  would  lead  to  lucrative  employ- 
ments as  bookkeepers,  designers,  house- 
keepers, caterers,  dyers,  bakers,  upholsterers, 
decorators,  dressmakers,  forewomen  in  fac- 
tories ;  and  the  graduates  of  the  first  model 
school  of  this  character  would  be,  as  were 
the  graduates  of  the  first  manual  training 
school  for  boys  of  the  Boston  Institute  of 
Technology,  in  demand  all  over  the  coun- 
try as  teachers  of  the  new  method. 

There  is  a  demand,  in  view  of  the  over- 
pressure upon  women  who  are  the  heads  of 
households,  in  this  day  of  such  complex 
and  varied  interests,  for  relief  from  the 
supervision  of  the  details  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  house — for  trained  managers ; 
and  the  introduction  of  graduates  from  such 
a  school  as  forewomen  in  factories  is  proba- 
bly the  only  practical  means  of  reaching 
the  factory  girls,  and  solving  the  difficult 
problem  of  this  dangerous  social  condition 
growing  up  in  our  midst. 


For  the  love  of  God  is  broader 
Than  the  measure  of  man's  mind, 

And  the  heart  of  the  Eternal 

Is  most  wonderfuUy  kind. — F,  IV,  Fahtr, 


GOOD  ENGLISH. 


THE  following  extracts  on  the  use  of 
words  are  from  The  Verbalist^  a  valua- 
ble little  book  by  Alfred  Ayres,  which  is 
published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Company. 

Authoress. —With  regard  to  the  use  of 
this  and  certain  other  words  of  like  for- 
mation, Mr.  Gould,  in  his  "  Good  English," 
says:  ^^  Poet  means  simply  a  person  who 
writes  poetry ;  and  author,  in  the  sense 
under  consideration,  a  person  who  writes 
poetry  or  prose — not  a  man  who  writes,  but 
a  person  who  writes.  Nothing  in  either 
word  indicates  sex;  and  everybody  knows 
that  the  functions  of  both  poets  and  au- 
thors are  common  to  both  sexes.  Hence, 
authoress  and  poetess  are  superfluous.  And 
they  are  superfluous,  also,  in  another  respect 
— that  they  are  very  rarely  used,  indeed 
they  hardly  can  be  used  independently  of 
the  name  of  the  writer,  as  Mrs.,  or  Miss,  or 
a  female  Christian  name.  They  are,  be- 
sides, philological  absurdities,  because  they 
are  fabricated  on  the  false  assumption  that 
their  primaries  indicate  men.  They  are, 
moreover,  liable  to  the  charge  of  affectation 
and  pettiness,  to  say  nothing  of  pedantic 
pretension  to  accuracy. 

*'  If  the  ess  is  to  be  permitted,  there  is  no 
reai^on  for  excluding  it  from  any  noun  that 
indicates  a  person ;  and  the  next  editions 
of  our  dictionaries  may  be  made  complete 
by  the  addition  of  writeress,  officer  ess  ^ 
manageress i  superintendentess^  secretaryess^ 
treasureresSy  walkeressy  taikeress,  and  so  on 
to  the  end  of  the  vocabulary. 

Case. — Many  persons  of  considerable 
culture  continually  make  mistakes  in  con- 
versation in  the  use  of  the  cases,  and  we 
sometimes  meet  with  gross  errors  of  this 
kind  in  the  writings  of  authors  of  repute. 
Witness  the  following  :  **  And  everybody  is 
to  know  him  except  I." — George  Merideth, 
in  "The  Tragic  Comedies,"  Eng.  ed., 
vol.  I,  p.  33.  '*  Let's  you  and  I  go:  "  say 
me.  We  can  not  say,  Let  I  go.  Properly, 
Let's  go,  i.  e.,  let  us  go,  or,  let  you  and  me 
go.  **  He  is  as  good  as  me  :'*  say,  as  I. 
"  She  is  as  tall  as  him  :**  say,  as  ^^.  *'  You 
are  older  than  me:**  say,  than  I.  **  Nobody 
said  so  but  he  :**  say,  but  him.  "  Every- 
one can  master  a  grief  but  he  that  hath  it ;" 
correctly,  but  him,  "  John  went  out  with 
James  and  I:"  say,  and  me.  "You  are 
stronger  than  him:  "  say  than  A^.  "Be- 
tween you  and  I:"  say,  and  me.  "Be- 
tween you  and  they:**  say  and  them.  "He 
gave  it  to  John  and  I:"  say,  and  me. 
"You  told  John  and  I:"  say,  and  me. 
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"He  sat  between  him  and  I :"  say,  and  me, 
"He  expects  to  see  you  and  I  /'  say,  and 
me,  "You  were  a  dunce  to  do  it.  Who? 
w^/"  say,  I.  Supply  the  ellipsis,  and  we 
should  have.  Who }  me  ^  dunce  to  do  it  ? 
"  Where  are  you  going  ?'  *  Who  ?  me  ?  say 
I.  We  can't  say  me  going.  "  H^o  do  you 
mean  ?"  say,  whom.  "  Was  it  them  f  say, 
they.  "If  I  was  him^  I  would  do  it;" 
were  he,  "  If  I  was  her^  I  would  not  go  :" 
say,  were  she.  "Was  it  him?^*  say,  he. 
"  Was  it  her  /**  say,  she.  "  For  the  benefit 
of  those  whom  he  thought  were  his  friends  :*' 
say,  who.  This  error  is  not  easy  to  detect 
on  account  of  the  parenthetical  words  thit 
follow  it.  If  we  drop  them,  the  mistake  is 
very  apparent ;  thus:  "For  the  benefit  of 
those  whom  were  his  friends." 

William  Cullen  Bryant,  who  was  a  careful 
student  of  English,  while  he  was  editor  of 
the  "  New  York  Evening  Post,''  sought  to 
prevent  the  writers  for  that  paper  from  us- 
ing "over  and  above"  (for  'more  than'); 
artiste  (for 'artist') ;  aspirant;  authoress; 
beat  (for  'defeat') ;  bagging  (for  'captur- 
ing') :  balance  (for  'remainder') ;  banquet 
(for  'dinner'  or  'supper') ;  bogus ;  casket 
(for  'coffin') ;  claimed  (for  'asserted') ; 
collided ;  commence  (for  'begin') ;  com- 
pete; cortege  (for  'procession') ;  cotem- 
porary  (for  'contemporary')  ;  couple  for 
'two') ;  darkey  (for  'negro') ;  day  before 
yesterday  (for  'the  day  before  yesterday')  ;/ 
debut ;  decrease  (as  a  verb);  democracy  (ap- 
plied to  a  political  party) ;  develop  (for 
'expose') ;  devouring  element,  for  fire) ; 
donate ;  employ ;  enacted  for  'acted') ; 
indorse  (for  'approve')  ;  en  route  ;  esq. ; 
graduate  (for  'is  graduated')  gents  (for 
'gentlemen')  ;  'Hon.'  House  (for  'House  of 
Representatives') ;  humbug ;  inaugurate  (for 
'begin')  in  our  midst;  item  (for  article, 
extract,  or  paragraph);  is  being  done,  and 
all  passives  of  this  form ;  jeopardize ;  jubi- 
lant (for  'rejoicing') ;  juvenile  (for  'boy')  ; 
lady  (for  'wife');  last  (for'  latest');  lengthy 
(for  'long') ;  leniency  (for  'lenity,') ; 
loafer ;  loan  or  loaned  (for  'lend  or  lent')  ; 
located ;  majority  (relating  to  places  or 
circumstances  (fpr  'most') ;  Mrs.  President, 
Mrs.  Governor,  Mrs.  General,  and  all  sim- 
ilar titles ;  mutual  (for  'common') ;  official 
(for  'officer') ;  ovation ;  on  yesterday ; 
over  his  signature;  pants  (for  'pantaloons'); 
parties  (for  'persons') ;  partially  (for 
•partly');  past  two  weeks  (for  'last  two 
weeks')  ;  and  all  similar  expressions  relating 
to  a  definite  time);  poetess;  portion  (for 
'part');  posted  (for 'informed');  progress 
(for  'advance')  reliable  (for  'trustworthy') ; 


rendition  (for  'performance') ;  repudiate 
(for  'reject  or  disown*)  ;  retire  (as  an  active 
verb);  Rev.  (for  'the  'Rev.');  role  (for 
'part');  roughs;  rowdies;  secesh ;  sensation 
(for  'noteworthy')  ;  standpoint  (for  'point 
of  view')  ;  start  in  the  sense  of  setting  out ; 
state  (for  'say') ;  taboo ;  talent  (for  'tal- 
ents' or  ('ability') ;  talented  ;  tapis  ;  the 
deceased ;  war  (for  'dispute'  or  'disagree- 
ment')." 


THE  YOUNG  CORPORAL. 


A  LAD,  a  corporal  in  the  French  army, 
when  drunk,  struck  his  superior  officer. 
This  was  a  very  serious  offense.  He  was 
tried  by  cQurt- martial  and  sentenced  to  be 
shot,  and  cast  into  prison  to  await  the  exe- 
cution of  the  sentence.  There  was  an  effort 
made  to  secure  his  pardon,  but  without  suc- 
cess. The  colonel,  however,  was  much  at- 
tached to  him ;  was  unremitting  in  his  efforts 
to  secure  a  pardon,  which  he  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  doing,  on  condition  that  if  ever 
known  to  be  drunk  again  he  should  be  shot 
dead. 

The  colonel  went  to  prison  to  inform  the 
condemned  young  corporal  of  his  pardon. 

"Ah!  colonel,"  said  the  unhappy  young 
man,  as  the  officer  entered,  "you  see  what 
my  folly  has  brought  me  to." 

"Suppose,"  said  the  colonel,  "that  I 
should  tell  you  that  on  condition  that  you 
never  drink  again  a  pardon  is  extended  to 
you."  A  gleam  of  hope  brightened  the 
young  face. 

"Your  life  being  the  forfeit  if  ever  you 
taste  liquor  again,"  added  the  colonel. 

"Impossible  !"  said  the  poor  lad,  "I  can- 
not live  and  not  drink.  Must  I  nevei 
drink?" 

"Never." 

The  poor  young  fellow  relapsed  into  hope- 
lessness. 

"  Nothing  can  keep  me  from  it.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  keep  the  condition." 

"I  want  your  word  and  pledge  of  honor 
as  a  soldier,"  said  the  colonel,  appealing  to 
the  military  spirit  and  high  sense  of  honor 
he  so  well  knew  the  youth  to  possess. 

The  lad's  soul  kindled  within  him.  The 
appeal  wrought  the  effect  intended.  "See, 
colonel,"  cried  the  young  soldier,  "See 
here  and  now,"  and  he  lifted  his  arm  to- 
wards heaven,  "  that  never  to  my  dying  day 
will  I  put  liquor  to  my  lips  again." 

That  lad  became  commander  of  the  Im- 
perial Guard,  whose  very  name  became 
such  a  power,  and  he  kept  the  spirit  that 
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characterized  his  memorable  utterance, 
"The  Old  Guard  dies  but  never  surrenders. " 
Now,  you  see  how  much  that  sting  of  the 
liquor  serpent  costs.  It  came  very  near 
costing  that  brave  young  corporal  his  life. 
It  is  a  costly  sting  to  this  country  in  dollars 
and  cents.  It  costs  us  three  hundred  and 
sixty  times  as  much  as  it  does  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  our  ministers  of  the  gospel.  The 
salaries  of  our  ministers  amount  to  sixty 
millions  of  dollars ;  and  it  costs  twenty-two 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  to  keep  the 
liquor  traffic  and  keep  the  sting  of  the  liquor 
serpent  doing  its  work. 


OF  CHILDHOOD. 


THE  sympathy  with  childhood  which  gives 
its  coloring  to  modern  literature  and 
arty  is  to  be  traced  back  to  utterances  which 
have  influenced  more  than  the  literature  and 
art  of  modern  Europe.  **  Except  ye  be- 
become  as  little  children,  ye  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven/'  was  a  per- 
fectly new  utterance  to  the  world.  The 
fresh  aspect  under  which  all  weakness,  all 
dependence,  appeared  in  the  light  of  that 
teaching,  was  evidently  bewildering  to  its 
hearers;  a  bewilderment  perhaps  betrayed 
in  some  confusion  of  the  record  through 
which  these  utterances  reach  us.  The  great- 
est of  the  Apostles,  we  cannot  but  suspect, 
never  heard  of  the  words  having  been 
spoken;  his  own  saying,  **  When  I  became 
a  man,  I  put  away  childish  things,"  though 
not  a  contradiction  of  them,  seems  to  us 
not  a  natural  utterance  from  one  who  re- 
membered them ;  and  here,  we  fancy,  Paul 
was  a  Greek.  Indeed,  the  typical  signifi- 
cance of  this  stage  of  human  life  as  a  pat- 
tern of  the  human  attitude  and  a  clue  to  the 
whole  meaning  of  man's  sojourn  in  this 
world,  is  pregnant  with  a  wealth  of  meaning 
that  could  only  be  unfolded  in  long  ages, 
and  exhibited  in  the  whole  various  realms 
of  human  desire,  hope,  and  fear. 

Wonderful  is  the  power  of  childhood. 
A  tiny  right  hand  steals  into  our  palm, 
while  the  left  is  clasped  in  that  of  our  dead- 
liest foe,  or  an  alienated  friend  more  re- 
mote than  any  foe,  and  instantly  we  feel  the 
resentment,  or  distaste,  or  bitter  indigna- 
tion thin  away,  grow  transparent,  and  al- 
most disappear.  Our  level  gaze  meets 
above  the  curly  head,  and  neither  finds  nor 
conveys  reproach ;  we  become  fellow- 
guardians  to  the  little  one  whose  tottering 
steps  regulate  both  ours  and  those  of  the 
person  who  seemed  in  all  things  to  set  his 


feet  to  a  different  path  from  ours.  Let 
twenty  years  hurry  by,  and  the  child  whose 
infant  steps  we  guided  has  become  a  mere 
tedious  neighbor,  powerless  to  stir  our 
atmosphere,  or  bring  one  waft  of  healing 
power.  For  a  year  or  two  in  this  pilgrim- 
age of  ours,  the  most  commonplace,  the 
most  tiresome  of  us,  is  invested  with  this 
wonderful  capacity ;  every  human  being  has 
once  upon  a  time  hushed  enmities  and 
bridged  estrangement.  We  have  all  pos- 
sessed unconsciously  this  magic ;  with  the 
consciousness  of  its  possession,  its  spell  were 
gone.  I<et  us  not  so  admire  children  that 
we  banish  childhood;  the  child  is  only 
blessed  so  long  as  he  is  childlike.  When 
we  make  him  our  equal,  we  drag  him  from 
the  Eden  we  perforce  quitted  long  ago,  to 
which  neither  he  nor  we  can  return.  Words- 
worth might  well  have  addressed  some  lines 
of  his  **  Ode  "  rather  to  the  parent  than  the 
child,  and  almost  all  parents  in  our  day 
would  do  well  so  to  read  them  : 

Why  with  such  earnest  care  dost  thou  provoke 
The  years  to  bring  the  inevitable  yoke  ? 
Full  soon  his  soul  shall  have  its  earthly  freight. 
And  custom  lie  upon  it  with  a  weight 
Heavy  as  frost,  and  deep  almost  as  life ! 

London  Spectator. 


WANTED— A  CAPACITY. 


BY  L.  V.  SHATTUCK. 


EVERY  one  has  heard  of  the  man  who, 
having  "struck  oil/'  placed  his  daugh- 
ter at  a  celebrated  school,  where,  after  a 
fair  trial,  she  was  reported  as  wanting  capac- 
ity, the  oil  king  responding,  "Buy  her  one, 
regardless  of  cost."  Most  of  us  who  are 
teachers  meet  with  cases  of  unqualified  in- 
capacity. What  storms  we  have  raised  by 
refusing  to  promote  scholars  whose  defi- 
ciencies were  palpable  1  What  criticisms  on 
the  public  school  we  have  called  forth  by 
promoting  those  whom  we  felt  it  impossible 
to  advance  further,  but  whom  contact  with 
others  might  benefit.  How  many  of  us  know 
the  depression,  the  discouragement,  which 
follow  the  removal  of  pupils  for  whom  we 
have  labored  in  season  and  out  of  season,  that 
they  may,  as  their  parents  say,  "go  where 
they  can  learn  something."  Nor  have  we 
always  had  the  grace  not  to  say,  "I  told 
you  so,"  when  it  has  been  proved  that  their 
measure  of  capacity  was  reached  while 
with  us. 

We  have  had  our  laugh  over  "English  as 
She  is  Taught. "     It  is  to  be  considered  that 
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this  collection  was  from  many  schools,  scat- 
tered over  a  wide  territory.  Now  it  does  not 
show  a  very  marked  lack  of  capacity  in  a 
child  to  confuse  Allegheny  with  Aborigines^ 
and  give  the  latter  as  a  system  of  mountains. 
Nor  do  we  lose  all  hope  of  the  boy  who  in 
confusion  of  words  said  that  "  some  of  the 
very  best  fossils  are  found  in  theological 
cabinets."  But  it  must  be  confessed  that 
there  was  lack  of  intelligence  in  the  child 
who  stated  that  "  Long  Island  is  the  capital 
of  New  York." 

There  is  the  giant  intellect,  and  likewise 
the  pigmy. 

There  are  said  to  be  savage  tribes  who 
cannot  comprehend  numbers  above  ten. 
There  are  numberless  cases  of  scholars  who 
are  unable  to  comprehend  anything  in 
mathematics  beyond  the  multiplication  table 
and  the  first  four  rules  of  the  arithmetic. 
They  go  over  the  ground  mechanically, 
having  an  appearance  of  understanding, 
which  fades  away  as  soon  as  they  leave 
school.  In  every  study  is  this  inability 
apparent. 

We  can  develop  faculties,  but  if  they  are 
wanting,  what  can  be  done?  A  Sunday- 
school  superintendent  once  said  to  his 
teachers,  "  You  do  not  make  the  different 
points  of  the  lesson  clear.  There  would  be 
no  difficulty  if  you  would  only  properly  ex- 
plain them.  Let  me  show  you  how  it  is 
done."  He  assembled  the  school  and  at- 
tempted to  unfold  the  idea  of  the  first  great 
cause.  '*  Children,"  said  he,  taking  out  his 
watch,  "Did  any  one  make  my  watch?" 
"Yes,  a  man  made  it,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Did  any  one  make  my  coat  ?"  A  satisfac- 
tory answer  being  received  to  this  and  sim- 
ilar questions,  he  said,  "  Did  a  man  make 
the  sky  ?  the  clouds  ?  the  pond  over  there  ? 
the  hill  up  there?"  "  No,  a  man  could  not 
make  any  of  these  things ;  none  but  God 
could  make  them.  God  is  that  great  being 
who  is  everywhere,  in  all  places  at  the  same 
time.  He  has  always  lived,  and  will  live  for- 
ever. God  made  the  sky,  the  ground,  the 
pond  over  there,  and  the  hill  yonder." 
"Right.  Now  will  that  boy  by  the  win- 
dow tell  me  who  made  that  hill  ?"  The 
little  boy  piped  out,  "I  don't  know;  we 
have  only  just  moved  here." 

No,  it  is  not  through  lack  of  proper  in- 
struction, but  lack  of  proper  intelligence, 
that  children  do  not  learn.  Said  a  teacher, 
"  When  I  went  to  school,  how  hard  I  had  to 
work  in  order  to  learn  anything !  And  now 
everything  is  made  so  easy  for  the  children 
that  I  sometimes  wonder  if  it  does  not  tend 
to  a  lack  of  development ;  for  they  have  no 


call  to  rely  upon  themselves."  Paschal 
said  to  Louis  XIV.,  "There  is  no  royal 
road  to  geometry."  The  modern  teacher 
is  trying  to  make  an  easy  road  to  every 
source  of  knowledge.  "  How  shall  a  man 
escape  from  his  ancestors?"  asks  the  Con- 
cord sage,  and  the  teachers  come  to  the 
front  and  try  to  solve  the  problem.  How 
shall  mental  capacity  be  found  in  the  child 
of  the  frivolous  mother,  whose  mind  never 
goes  out  beyond  her  dress,  her  housekeep- 
ing, or  the  claims  of  society  ? 


GOOD  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


AS  good  dwelling  houses  for  everybody, 
even  though  small,  show  the  progress 
of  civilization,  so  good  school-houses  in  all 
districts,  even  though  cheap,  show  the  pro- 
gress of  education.  The  old  barn  stnictures 
of  the  last  generation  are  going.  When  the 
last  one  is  pulled  down  or  burned  up  there 
ought  to  be  a  jubilee.  The  pictures  of  the 
beautiful  buildings  we  give  in  these  pages 
are  selected  from  a  large  number  of  the 
best,  for  which  the  State  of  New  York  has^ 
recently  awarded  special  prizes.  A  bill* 
authorizing  their  payment  was  passed  by  the 
legislature  of  this  state,  a  year  ago,  but  only 
recently  have  the  plans  been  available  for 
general  purposes.  Nothing  better  can  be 
found.  Look  at  Plan  I.  Its  general  ap- 
pearance is  pleasing,  its  arrangement  per- 
fect, the  light  is  sufficient,  the  entrances 
large  and  convenient,  and  the  cost  moder- 
ate. There  are  some  things  that  cannot  be 
represented  here,  for  instance,  the  ventila- 
tion, the  manner  of  finishing,  the  painting, 
etc.  But  the  main  thing  is  here,  and  what 
a  beauty  it  would  be  by  the  side  of  a  coun- 
try road,  surrounded  by  trees,  with  beau- 
tiful flower  beds  in  front,  and  a  well  kept 
lawn  all  around  it !  There  is  civilization 
in  these  buildings,  yes,  morality  and  religion 
too !  For  what  conduces  more  to  the  bet- 
terment of  the  world  than  well  appointed 
public  buildings  ?  The  tone  of  society  is 
indicated  in  them.  Whenever  those  who 
are  low  down  come  within  the  influence  of 
what  is  excellent  they  are  raised  to  a  higher 
level. 

Plan  II.  is  a  smaller  building.  How  un- 
like the  old  red  school-house  at  the  cross- 
roads? Yet  its  cost  is  but  little  more. 
There  is  a  storm  porch,  wardrobe,  fuel 
closet,  and  a  ventilating  shaft.  It  looks 
like  civilization.  But  how  about  Plan  III? 
Somebody  may  say  it  looks  like  an  old  mill. 
More  like  a  modern  artistic  dwelling  house. 
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The  world  is  getting  out  of  the  ruts  of  the 
past,  when  a  dry  goods  box  was  the  pattern 
of  both  the  church  and  the  school-house. 
The  old  mill  was  far  handsomer  than  the 
old  church.  There  was  beauty  in  the 
natural  surroundings  of  the  mill,  but  none 
in  the  meeting-house  perched  on  the  top 
of  a  bare  hill,  surrounded  by  its  rectangular 
rows  of  horse  sheds. 

The  teacher  who  creates  ideals  of  beauty 
in  any  community  is  doing  a  magnificent 
work.  Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
are  necessary,  yes,  essential,  but  there's 
something  better.  What  is  it,  do  you  ask  ? 
Ideas  of  fitness,  harmony,  beauty  and  love- 
liness. These  elevate  human  nature.  We 
must  eat,  but  how  ?  Like  a  savage  ?  Like 
a  half  civilized  boor?  Like  a  poor  low 
down  Turk  ?  These  people  eat,  sleep,  and 
dress,  but  how?  That's  the  question, 
How  ?  A  teacher  has  a  school,  but  in  what  ? 
A  rickety  barn-like  building  that  looks  as 
though  it  had  survived  the  shock  of  former 
wars?  There  he  may  "teach**  ever  so 
skilfully,  but  he  will  fail  in  the  end  of  giv- 
ing what  his  pupils  most  need  in  order  to 
make  them  good,  true,  kind,  honest,  brave 
'and  really  beautiful.  These  school-house 
plans  are  moral  lessons.     As  such  we  give 

them.  N,  K  School  Journal, 


HINTS  AND  HELPS  TO  TEACHERS. 


IN  my  principal's  room  I  observed,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  a  happy  way  of  conducting 
written  spelling,  which  became  a  language 
lesson.  The  lessons  included  definitions. 
The  teacher  sometimes  gave  the  definition 
withholding  the  word,  and  then  told  the 
pupils  to  write  the  word  she  had  defined. 
She  then  called  upon  some  pupil  to  define 
in  the  same  way,  another  word  for  the  class 
to  write.  She  also  gave  some  sentence  con- 
taining a  word  of  the  lesson,  and  told  the 
pupils  to  pick  out  that  word  to  write.  She 
then  asked  the  pupils  to  form  similar  sen- 
tences for  the  class.  It  required  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  lesson  for  the  children  to 
select  the  right  word.  It  also  strengthened 
their  power  of  attention,  a  power  that  has 
been  said  to  mark  the  difference  between 
the  great  man  and  those  around  him. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

What  is  it?  Geography  is  the  science  (in 
potentid)  of  earth  and  man  in  their  mutual 
relations,  studied  with  a  view  to  explaining 
the  life  of  man,  as  expressed  in  his  thought, 
feeling,  and  action,  about  government, 
religion,  education,  industries,  and  society 


proper,  as  influenced  by  his  physical  sur- 
roundings. 

Mathematical  geography.  What  is  it? 
A  study  of  the  position,  form,  size,  and  mo- 
tions of  the  earth,  so  far  as  they  influence 
the  general  disitribution  of  heat  and  light. 

Physical  geography.  What  is  it?  A 
study  of  the  causes  aflecting,  and  the  re- 
sults following,  the  special  distribution  of 
heat  (climate)  and  life,  so  far  as  these  things 
influence  man. 

Political  geography.  What  is  it?  A 
study  of  government  and  the  other .  institu- 
tions as  influenced  by  their  physical  sur- 
roundings.— Indiana  School  JonrnaL 

HOW  TO  USE  A  NEWSPAPER  IN  SCHOOL. 

The  geographical  names  may  be  cut  out 
and  pasted  on  home-made  maps. 

The  articles  referring  to  places  jind  cus- 
toms may  be  used  for  the  geography  class. 

Clippings  can  be  made  from  it  for  the 
geography  scrap-book. 

Items  of  "general  information"  can  be 
gleaned  from  it  for  an  occasional  ten-min- 
ute talk. 

It  contains  allusions  to  many  historical 
persons,  which  can  be  used  for  a  general 
history  lesson. 

Its  biographies  of  noted  persons  can  be 
used  in  the  history  class. 

Its  best  anecdotes  and  incidents  can  be 
adapted  for  reproduction  stories. 

Its  scientific  records  can  be  used  in  classes 
studying  science. 

Its  shipping  notes  can  be  used  in  a  geog- 
raphy lesson  on  ports. 

A  certain  paragraph  placed  on  the  board, 
may  be  used  for  a  spelling  lesson. 

Pupils  may  be  asked  to  gather  from  it 
items  of  current  news. — Institute, 

SENSIBLE  ADVICE. 

Read  and  practice  this  from  The  Wotn- 
an*s  Magazine  : 

Don't  worry. 

Don't  hiirry.  "Too  swift  arrives  as  tardy 
as  too  slow. ' ' 

"  Simplify  !     Simplify  !     Simplify  !" 

Don't  over-eat.  Don't  starve.  "Let 
your  moderation  be  known  to  all  men." 

Court  the  fresh  air  day  and  night.  "  Oh, 
if  you  knew  what  was  in  the  air !" 

Sleep  and  rest  abundantly.  Sleep  is  na- 
ture's benediction. 

Spend  less  nervous  energy  each  day  than 
you  make. 

Be  cheerful.    "  A  light  heart  lives  long.** 

Think  only  healthful  thoughts.  J*  As  a 
man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he. 

"Seek  peace  and  pursue  it. 
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"Work  like  a  man,  but  don't  be  worked 
to  death." 

Avoid  passion  and  excitement.  A  mo- 
ment's anger  may  be  fatal. 

Associate  with  healthy  people.  Health  is 
contagious  as  well  as  disease. 

Dont  cajry  the  whole  world  on  your  shoul- 
ders, isx  less  the  universe.  Trust  the  Eternal. 

Never  despair.  ''Lost  hope  is  a  fatal 
disease." 

"  If  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if 
ye  do  them." — Morning  Star, 


DETERMINED  TO  SUCCEED. 


THE  following  is  one  of  the  traditions  of 
a  manufacturing  firm  in  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. Thirty  years  ago  a  barefoot,  ragged 
urchin  presented  himself  before  the  desk  of 
the  principal  partner  and  asked  for  work  as 
an  errand-boy. 

"There's  a  deal  o'  running  to  be  dune," 
said  Mr.  Blank,  jestingly,  affecting  a  broad 
Scotch  accent.  "Your  first  qualification 
wud  be  a  pair  o'  shoon." 

The  boy,  with  a  grave  nod,  disappeared. 
He  lived  by  doing  odd  jobs  in  the  market, 
and  slept  under  one  of  the  stalls.  Two 
months  passed  before  he  had  saved  enough 
money  to  buy  the  shoes.  Then  he  pre- 
sented himself  before  Mr.  Blank  one  morn- 
ing, and  held  out  a  package. 

"I  have  the  shoon,  sir,"  he  said  quietly. 

"Oh !  "  Mr.  Blank  with  difficulty  recalled 
the  circumstances.  "You  want  a  place? 
Not  in  those  rags,  my  lad.  You  would  dis- 
grace the  house." 

The  boy  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then 
went  out  without  a  word.  Six  months 
passed  before  he  returned,  decently  clothed 
in  coarse  but  new  garments.  Mr.  Blank's 
interest  was  roused.  For  the  first  time,  he 
looked  at  the  boy  attentively.  His  thin, 
bloodless  face  showed  that  he  had  stinted 
himself  of  food  for  months  in  order  to  buy 
these  clothes.  The  manufacturer  now  ques- 
tioned the  boy  carefully,  and  found  to  his 
regret  that  he  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

"It  is  necessary  that  you  should  do  both 
before  we  could  employ  you  in  carrying 
home  packages,"  he  said.  "We  have  no 
place  for  you." 

The  lad's  face  grew  paler ;  but,  without  a 
word  of  complaint,  he  disappeared.  He 
now  went  fifteen  miles  into  the  country,  and 
found  work  in  stables  near  to  a  night-school. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  he  again  presented 
himself  before  Mr.  Blank. 

"  I  can  read  and  write,"  he  said  briefly. 


"  I  gave  him  the  place,"  the  employer 
said,  years  afterward,  "  with  the  conviction 
that,  in  process  of  time,  he  would  take  mine, 
if  he  made  up  his  mind  to  do  it.  Men  rise 
slowly  in  Scotch  business  houses,  but  he  is 
our  chief  foreman. ' ' —  Western  Record, 


THE  GERMAN  GYMNASIUM. 


BY  GEORGE   MORITZ  WAHL. 


THE  very  word  "  gymnasia"  suggests  what 
these  schools  are,  namely,  palsestrae ;  not 
for  the  body,  however,  but  for  the  mind, 
preparing  and  strengthening  the  student  for 
intellectual  life.  Their  aim,  as  is  stated  in 
the  educational  constitution  of  these  schools, 
is  not  merely  to  help  the  student  in  acquir- 
ing such  a  degree  of  classical  and  scholarly 
education  as  is  needed  for  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  systematic  and  learned  lec- 
tures at  the  universities,  but  to  equip  him 
with  a  mode  of  thinking  and  feeling  which 
benefits  ennobled  humanity.  In  this  way 
the  gymnasia  have  done  their  work  for  many 
decades ;  and  if  we  review  their  history,  we 
cannot  but  pay  them  the  tribute  that,  though 
conservative,  they  have  been  duly  progres- 
sive, too;  that  they  have  adhered  to  the 
principle  both  of  "go  ahead  "  and  of  "hold 
fast."  The  materialistic  tendency  of  the 
age,  to  be  sure,  they  have  never  favored, 
and  as  this  materialistic  tendency  has  gained 
ascendency  they  have  severed  themselves 
from  the  newly  rising  schools  in  which 
learning  and  intellectual  pursuits  are  treated 
rather  as  the  tneans  than  as  the  end  to  be 
attained.  Not  that  they  have  left  their  pro- 
grammes unchanged  during  the  last  century, 
but  they  have  always  maintained  firmly  that 
"carrying  utilitarian  principles  into  their 
curriculum  would  lower  their  standard,  and 
would  deprive  those  who  desire  them  of 
higher  intellectual  blessings,  and  thus  would 
not  satisfy  their  demands  on  life. ' '  There  is  a 
vast  difference,  as  a  great  writer  has  said, 
between  worshiping  science  as  a  high, 
heavenly  goddess,  and  regarding  it  merely 
as  a  fine  cow  which  provides  us  with  butter. 
The  name  "gymnasia"  as  applicable  to 
schools  dates  back  as  far  as  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  the  record  of  some  of  these 
schools  extends  even  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, although  the  term  became  generally 
established  for  all  schools  of  the  highest 
grade  only  in  the  year  1812;  some  having 
passed  until  then  by  such  names  as  college, 
lyceum,  etc.  This  historic  background  has 
by  no  means  been  unimportant  and  insig- 
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nificant  in  the  development  of  the  gymnasia 
at  large.  Whether  we  are  conscious  of  it  or 
not,  the  historic  spirit  does  hold  a  mighty 
sway  over  us  all, — age  implying  experience, 
— and  I  do  not  think  at  the  present  day  the 
firmness  of  the  system,  which  does  not  bear 
the  slightest  mark  of  experimenting,  could 
be  maintained  in  these  schools  if  it  were  not 
for  historic  growth  and  historic  results  that 
speak  so  much  in  their  favor ;  for  the  large 
majority  of  German  schoiars  who  have 
stocked  the  libraries  with  valuable  works  in 
all  branches  of  learning  were  bred  in  these 

schools.  Atlantic  Monthly, 


AUDUBON  THE  NATURALIST. 


BY  T.    B.  'THORPE. 


AUDUBON  inherited  from  his  father  a 
fair  property  in  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque regions  of  Pennsylvania.  When 
scarcely  twenty-one,  he  married  a  lady  of 
superior  social  standing  and  intellectual 
culture.  To  carry  out  his  eccentric  schemes, 
he  determined  to  remove  to  the  "great 
West,*'  then  (1806)  emphatically  a  wilder- 
ness. To  accomplish  this,  he  disposed  of  his 
patrimonial  estate,  and  with  a  large  stock  of 
merchandise,  and  his  young  wife,  he  crossed 
the  AUeghanies,  and  taking  a  flat-boat,  be- 
came a  voyager  toward  some  unconsidered 
destination.  The  season  was  Spring,  when 
the  beautiful  Ohio  was  in  its  gayest  attire. 
Morning,  noon,  and  night — in  sunshine  and 
storm — Audubon  was  in  a  constant  delirium 
of  enjoyment.  At  the  turn  of  every  bend 
some  new  surprise  awaited  his  vision.  The 
bear  and  deer  appeared  wonderingly  upon 
the  banks,  or  fearlessly  plunged  into  the 
silvery  stream.  But  the  myriads  of  water- 
fowl, that,  hidden  away  in  the  nooks,  when 
alarmed  by  intrusion  would  fill  the  air,  and 
then  flee  to  their  distant  hiding-places,  gave 
him  the  most  intense  pleasure.  And  that 
young,  beautiful  and  aristocratic  bride  soon 
caught  the  inspired  spirit  that  animated  her 
husbaud,  and  looked  upon  the  fairy  scenes 
with  his  eyes,  and  indulged  in  his  hopeful- 
ness. Nor  was  the  illusion  ever  broken  by 
the  long  years  of  hardship  and  privation, 
that  preceded  a  Anally  glorious  success. 

When  Audubon  and  his  boat,  with  its 
cargo,  arrived  at  Louisville,  he  left  his 
merchandise  to  be  disposed  of  by  others, 
while  he  soon  became  absorbed  in  ''hunting 
expeditions,*'  which  finally  so  occupied  his 
time  that  his  partners  were  allowed  to  carry 
off  his  goods;  his  pecuniary  resources  soon 


failed,  and  his  wife  was  invited  to  "make a 
home  at  a  friend's  house."  His  real  voca- 
tion had  now  asserted  itself.  He  was  hence- 
forth only  to  be  known  as  a  naturalist.  He 
and  his  wife  had  embarked  on  the  voyage 
of  life  dependent  upon  a  pursuit  that 
appeared  to  have  no  solid  foundation.  How 
nobly  that  wife  honored  herself  in  the  fear- 
ful struggle  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
pages  of  devotion  that  history  records  of  the 
sex. 

The'"ups  and  downs"  of  this  eccentric 
man  from  this  time,  and  for  many  years  of 
his  life,  have  no  parallel.  How  he  supported 
himself,  and  met  the  expenses  of  a  con- 
stantly increasing  family,  can  only  be  ex- 
plained on  the  principle  that  the  hospitality 
of  the  planters  was  unbounded.  Certain  it 
is,  that  Atidubon  and  his  wife,  under  the 
most  trying  pecuniary  difHculties,  command- 
ed the  greatest  possible  consideration,  for 
they  met  with  friends  everywhere.  The 
wife's  courage  never  failed,  and  Audubon's 
hopefulness  never  flagged.  All  the  while, 
whatever  were  his  vicissitudes,  he  employed 
every  leisure  moment  communing  with  the 
feathered  inhabitants  of  the  forests.  Gradu- 
ally his  chief  pursuit  took  the  form  of  an 
eventually  to  be  published  work,  of  American 
ornithology.  As  the  idea  crystallized  in  his 
brain,  the  purpose  of  his  life  for  the  first 
time  became  apparent.  Now  husband  and 
wife  worked  for  and  understood  the  future ; 
A.udubon  more  earnestly  studying  the  birds, 
the  wife  using  her  many  accomplishments, 
as  an  instructor  of  the  wealthy  planters* 
daughters,  to  procure  the  necessary  means 
for  immediate  use. 

Twelve  or  fourteen  years  after  Audubon's 
removal  from  the  Florida  parishes  of 
Ix)uisiana,  we  became  a  temporary  resident 
of  the  vicinity.  We  were  soon  aware  of  the 
fact,  by  flnding  at  the  hospitable  mansion 
of  an  old  and  wealthy  family,  a  magniflcent, 
but  unfinished,  drawing  in  chalk,  of  an 
eagle,  which  served  the  useful  place  of  a 
covering  for  a  fire-board.  Upon  asking  the 
name  of  the  artist,  we  were  informed  that  it 
was  Audubon,  and,  furthermore,  that  he 
was  for  months  together  in  the  house  a  wel- 
come guest,  occupied  in  his  favorite  pursuit. 
From  a  drawer,  evidently  seldom  opened, 
were  produced  many  soiled  pieces  of  paper, 
on  which  were  sketched  in  a  bold  manner 
parts  of  birds,  especially  their  feet  and 
wings.  Upon  one  was  a  dim  outline  of  the 
head  of  an  eagle,  under  which  he  had  writ- 
ten, "Napoleon  at  St.  Helena." 

Inquiry  subsequently  informed  us  that  Mrs. 
Audubon's  pupils  had  grown  into  woman- 
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hood,  and  were  everywhere  distinguished 
for  their  superior  culture  and  social  influ- 
ence. Of  Audubon  uothing  was  remem- 
bered, except  the  fact  that  he  was  unappre- 
ciated and  entirely  misunderstood.  He 
was  looked  upon  as  a  harmless  lunatic,  who 
had  no  settled  purpose  in  life.  He  was 
borne  with  by  the  common  people  because 
of  his  good  nature  and  willingness  to  enter 
into  their  rural  sports,  and  because  he  would 
lead  off  in  their  frolics,  and,  if  need  be, 
fiddle  that  they  might  dance.  He  made 
the  good-natured  negroes  valuable  servitors, 
for  they  caught  for  him  in  the  swamps  in- 
fantile alligators,  and  in  the  open  fields  the 
deadly  rattlesnake.  He  commanded  re- 
spect, however,  for  his  use  of  the  rifle ; 
from  his  earliest  childhood  he  was  a  ''  dead 
shot;"  his  skill  in  this  direction  won  the 
applause  of  Daniel  Boone  himself.  It  was 
a  common  thing  for  him  to  spend  entire 
days  in  the  dark  forest,  studying  the  habits 
of  some  peculiar  bird ;  making  his  bed  of 
the  Spanish  moss  that  he  stripped  from  the 
trees,  defying  the  mosquitoes  by  an  ingeni- 
ous net  of  his  own  invention.  It  was  in 
these  solitudes  of  nature  that  he  enriched 
his  mind  with  such  rare  experiences,  that 
when  given  to  the  world  in  book  form, 
caused  the  European  naturalists  at  first  to 
question  the  truth  of  the  serious  matter  of 
his  grave  ornithological  works. 

A  single  illustration  of  Audubon's  method 
will  give  the  key  to  the  spirit  that  animated 
his  life  when  professionally  engaged.  On 
one  occasion,  when  nearly  sundown,  his 
quick  eye  discerned  an  eagle  sitting  upon 
the  dead  limb  of  a  lightning-blasted  tree, 
which  conspicuously  towered  above  the 
surrounding  forest.  The  bird  was  evi-i 
dently  contemplating  the  glorious  spectacle 
of  the  sun's  departing  rays.  Instantly  Au- 
dubon became  interested ;  quietly  he  entered 
the  house,  seized  his  rifle,  and  starting  in  an 
opposite  direction  from  his  intended  route, 
he  was  soon  lost  in  the  approaching  gloom. 
A  long  time  seemed  to  elapse.  The  bird, 
as  if  conscious  of  safety,  still  maintained  its 
sublime  eyrie ;  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  were 
glancing  upon  its  proud  form ;  suddenly  he 
sprang  upward;  a  dull,  rolling  echo  dis- 
turbed the  now  gloomy  forest,  and  a  white 
puff  of  smoke  struggled  for  an  instant 
against  the  sky.  A  moment  more,  and  Au- 
dubon appeared  with  his  prize!  Before  the 
body  was  fairly  cold  he  had  secured  the 
skin,  and  with  an  artistic  method,  extra- 
ordinary and  rapid,  made  up  the  effigy. 
The  next  morning  he  was  at  work  by  the 
dawn  of  day.     By  the  help  of  a  daring  ne- 


gro he  secured  the  limb  of  the  tree  from 
which  the  bird  was  shot,  and  fastening  its 
base  firmly  in  the  ground,  he  placed  the 
eagle  upon  it  as  he  sat  in  all  the  glory  of 
his  native  pride.  And  ere  the  shades  of  an- 
other night  set  in,  he  had  completed  the 
finest  drawing  of  his  immortal  work. 

In  the  comparatively  primitive  times  in 
Louisiana  of  which  we  speak,  a  weekly  mail 
was  a  gratefully-accepted  boon.  It  was  then 
no  uncommon  thing  for  some  good  reader  to 
open  a  popular  newspaper^  and  read  to  the 
attending  crowd  the  most  exciting  news. 
We  remember  that  on  one  particular  occa- 
sion it  was  stated  that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  while  returning  home  from  his  visit 
to  Queen  Victoria,  had  occupied  his  leisure 
time  looking  over  Audubon's  magnificent 
collection  of  North  American  birds,  of 
which  book  he  was  a  subscriber,  and  further- 
more, he  had  sent  the  author  a  signet  ring 
studded  with  diamonds,  as  a  token  of  his 
admiration.  ''Read  that  item  again," 
asked  a  hearer,  with  evident  impatience  in 
his  voice.  The  request  was  complied  with; 
thereupon  followed  the  indignant  comment 
of  the  excited  native : 

**  So  the  great  overgrown  Emperor  of 
Roosia  gave  that  infernal  little  bird-shoot- 
ing, alligator- catching  and  rattle-snake-stuff- 
ing crazy  fellow,  Audubon,  a  goold  ring, 
did  he?  Well! — upon  my  word — it's  just 
like  the  Emperors,  though ;  plenty  to  throw 
away  on  fellows  who  never  do  an  honest 
day's  work  in  their  lives,  and  nothing  for 
the  industrious  poor  man.  Audubon  is  the 
kind  they  like.  I've  seen  him  loafing 
about  my  clearing  for  a  month  at  a  time,  so 
infernally  lazy  that  he  would  sit  all  day  un- 
der a  tree,  pretending  to  watch  a  bird  as 
big  as  my  thumb  build  its  nest ;  and  what's 
more,  he'd  shoot  humming-birds  with  a 
rifle  and  let  deer  and  turkeys  (that's  game) 
pass  unnoticed.  I  don't  think  his  picters  was 
worth  the  paper  he  made  'em  on,  nor  was 
he  worth  the  powder  that  would  blow  him 
up."  And  having  thus  relieved  himself,  he 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  away,  muttering 
between  his  teeth,  **  Audubon  with  a  goold 
ring  and  diamonds."  The  rural  critic 
should  not  be  blamed,  for  Audubon  himself 
writes  of  this  period  of  his  life,  that  his  best 
friends  thought  him  insane,  and  that  no  one 
had  a  word  of  encouragement  for  him,  ex- 
cept his  devoted  wife. 

As  time  wears  on,  whether  Audubon  will 
be  most  honored  for  unwittingly  contribut- 
ing to  science  as  an  ornithologist,  or  for  his 
intense  worship  of  the  world  of  natural  ob- 
jects, remains  to  be  solved. 
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IN  a  late  issue  of  the  West  Chester  Local 
News  we  find  the  following  report  of  a 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Forestry 
Association  held  on  Arbor  Day  last  at  the 
West  Chester  State  Normal  School,  and  also 
of  the  organization  of  the  Chester  County 
Forestry  Association.  This  •' means  busi- 
ness." Similar  organizations  in  every 
county  in  the  State  would  aid  immensely  in 
stimulating  interest  in  the  work  of  tree- 
planting,  the  creation  of  parks,  the  improve- 
ment of  school  grounds,  etc. 

At  7.30  the  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  of  West  Chester. 
Dr.  Rothrock  stated,  in  his  introductory  re- 
marks, that  the  Forestry  Association  held 
two  meetings  annually,  one  in  Philadelphia, 
and  the  other  could  be  held  in  various  parts 
of  the  State,  as  the  members  might  see  fit, 
hence  the  meeting  in  West  Chester  this 
evening.  There  would  be  two  meetings  this 
evening;  first,  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Foresty  Association,  which 
would  necessarily  adjourn  early  in  order 
that  the  Philadelphia  members  might  return 
on  the  9.30  train,  and  the  other  would  take 
place  immediately  following,  its  object  be- 
ing to  organize  a  Chester  county  branch  of 
the  association. 

Some  of  the  regular  business  was  dis- 
pensed with  on  account  of  the  limited  time. 
On  motion  some  by-laws,  which  are  to  be 
added  to  those  already  in  operation,  were 
read  by  one  of  the  members.  They  were 
left  over  for  action  at  the  next  meeting. 

Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  of  Connecticut, 
was  then  introduced  and  delivered  a  very 
interesting  address.  Among  other  things 
he  said : 

Arbor  Day  originated  about  seventeen 
years  ago,  when  it  was  first  observed  in 
Nebraska.  The  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural societies  of  that  State  offered  prizes  for 
work  in  that  direction.  Kansas  soon  fol- 
lowed in  the  work,  and  such  good  results 
have  followed  that  what  was  once  the  great 
American  desert  has  been  made  habitable 
by  trees  and  shrubbery. 

Six  years  ago  the  American  Congress  in- 
stituted the  celebration  of  Arbor  Day  in 
schools,  and  since  then  many  thousands  of 
trees  have  been  planted  and  public  grounds 
and  homes  thus  adorned.  The  sympathies 
of  prominent  and  wealthy  men  have  been 
enlisted ;  San  Francisco,  Maryland,  Dela- 
ware and  New  York  have  taken  hold  of 
the  work.  It  is  unfortunate  that  sometimes 
the  Legislature  of  a  State  fixes  the  date  of  j 


Arbor  Day  ;  it  should  be  a  movable  holiday 
on  account  of  a  late  or  early  season.  In 
Connecticut  a  grand  work  has  been  done, 
especially  in  planting  trees  along  the  road- 
side, the  inducement  for  this  being  50  cents 
per  tree.  In  Ontario,  Canada,  the  work 
has  been  so  good  that  during  the  first  year 
38,000  trees  were  planted. 

No  other  State  Superintendent  has  shown 
so  much  interest,  or  put  so  much  heart 
into  the  work,  as  Dr.  E.  £.  Higbee,  your 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Pennsylvania.  He  recommends  teachers  to 
give  instruction  to  pupils  on  the  subject. 
Trees  make  excellent  subjects  for  object 
lessons ;  the  children  should  plant  seeds, 
and  watch  their  growth  ;  this  will  make  of 
our  youth  practical  arborists.  In  planting 
trees  do  not  select  one  as  large  as  your  arm, 
and  behead  it  \  take  a  little  tree,  and  in  ten 
years  it  will  out-top  the  big  one. 

My  young  friends  of  the  Normal  School, 
as  you  go  out  in  the  world  you  can  exert  a 
great  influence  in  the  way  of  making  forestry 
popular  throughout  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories of  the  Union.  Some  say  there  is  not 
much  to  be  done  in  the  cities.  The  truth 
is  there  is  hardly  a  property  in  the  cities  on 
which  shrubs  and  roses  at  least  could  not  be 
planted.  The  last  time  I  was  in  West 
Chester  I  did  not  see  any  Japanese  ivy.  It 
ought  to  be  here.  Plant  it  all  over  your 
county.  It  does  not  destroy  the  mortar  or 
hurt  buildings.  It  will  cover  old  trees  or 
walls  beautifully. 

This  work  done  in  Pennsylvania  to-day 
largely  afiects  the  home,  but  I  have  not  time 
now  to  touch  that  theme.  Forestry  is  a 
new  theme  in  America.  We  have  not  done 
much  yet.  But  something  has  been  done. 
When  Daniel  Webster  was  Secretary  of  State  ^ 
he  went  among  the  farmers  about  Cape  Cod, 
Massachusetts,  and  urged  them  to  redeem 
their  waste  lands  by  planting  timber.  As  a 
consequence  they  now  have  over  10,000 
acres  of  beautiful  timber.  Several  other  ex- 
amples of  practical  work  were  given  by  the 
speaker.  Another  was  the  following :  ''A 
hundred  years  ago  the  French  people  found 
the  sands  blowing  in  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
and  destroying  villages.  One  hundred 
miles  of  trees  were  planted  along  the  coast 
and  stopped  the  progress  of  this  destructive 
agency.  The  same  has  been  done  at  vari- 
ous points  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  with  excellent  results." 

Dr.  Rothrock  next  introduced  Miss  Helen 
Ely,  of  the  West  Chester  Normal  School, 
who  read  a  carefully  prepared  essay,  in  sub- 
stance as  follows : 
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It  is  generally  admitted  that  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  a  large  part  of  our  country  covered 
with  forests.  The  evil  of  denuding  a  coun- 
try of  its  forests  has  been  observed  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world. 

In  Palestine  the  forests  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  removed.  The  river  Jordan 
has  become  an  insignificant  stream  and  some 
streams  mentioned  in  the  Bible  have  hardly 
an  existence.  The  country  would  not  now 
sustain  one-sixth  of  the  population  it  did  in 
the  time  of  Solomon. 

Spain  was  once  like  a  garden,  but  now  many 
districts  formerly  fertile  will  not  pay  the 
farmer  for  his  work.  Efforts  have  been 
made  to  restore  its  forests,  but  with  only 
partial  success,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  in- 
ducing trees  to  grow  where  the  land  has  been 
so  long  denuded  of  them. 

The  Island  of  St.  Helena  was,  when  first 
discovered,  covered  with  forests  and  had  a 
delightful  climate.  When  the  forests  were 
removed  it  became  barren  and  dry.  By 
planting  trees  its  fertility  was  restored. 

The  manner  in  which  climatic  changes  are 
brought  about  by  removing  forests  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  essayist.  The  absorption  and 
exudition  of  moisture  by  forests  tends  to 
equalize  the  rainfall  and  maintain  the  streams. 
Ttie  great  floods  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers  in  the  spring  season,  and  low  water 
in  summer,  which  have  been  characteristic  of 
those  streams  for  years  past,  she  ascribed  to 
the  removal  of  the  forests.  The  healthful 
influence  of  trees  to  prevent  malaria  was 
also  discussed  by  the  essayist. 

The  waste  of  timber  in  progress  on  the 
Government  lands  was  deprecated,  and  the 
wish  expressed  that  some  means  might  be 
adopted  to  prevent  the  extensive  forest  fires 
which  destroy  so  many  acres  of  fine  timber 
annually. 

Rev.  William  Newton,  D.  D.,  was  next 
introduced  and  made  an  able  address.  In 
the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said :  **  We  are 
here  to-night  in  the  interests  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Forestry  Association.  I  want  to  do 
what  I  can  to  advance  the  work.  I  remember 
how,  when  a  boy,  I  looked  upon  a  tree  and 
regarded  it  as  the  embodied  thought  of  God. 
A  tree  is,  in  its  development,  magnificent. 
Sentiment  is  felt  towards  that  which  we  know 
and  we  know  something  about  trees.  For- 
estry may  be  somewhat  sentimental,  but  it 
has  a  broad  basis  to  rest  upon.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  forest  trees  is  in  the  line  of  the  beau- 
tiful. God  is  a  God  of  beauty,  it  is  in  that 
line  He  works.  Denude  our  land  of  its  trees, 
and  where  would  its  beauty  be  ? 
"Miss  Ely,  who  has  preceded  me,  re- 


ferred to  Palestine  and  the  lessons  it  teaches. 
I  would  like  to  add  that  when  the  prophet 
speaks  of  the  desolations  to  come  upon  the 
land  he  says :  'Behold,  the  axe  is  laid  to  the 
root  of  the  tree.'  Its  trees  were  laid  low 
and  this  added  to  its  barrenness.  Springs 
and  fountains  and  trees  are  closely  allied. 
When  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness 
found  twelve  wells  of  water,  they  also  found 
threescore  and  ten  palm  trees.  I  trust  that 
the  interests  of  forestry  will  receive  an  im- 
petus to-night  that  will  in  this  locality, 
greatly  advance  its  progress." 

The  next  speaker  introduced  was  Mr. 
Herbert  Welsh,  of  Philadelphia,  well  known 
for  his  work  on  behalf  of  the  American  In- 
dians. He  gave  a  brief  account  of  some  of 
the  practical  work  now  being  done  by  the 
Forestry  Association.  Mr.  Welsh  said  a 
committee  of  the  Forestry  Association,  in 
company  with  Governor  Beaver,  of  this 
State,  and  Gen.  Hawley,  of  Connecticut, 
called  yesterday  upon  President  Harrison. 
They  made  three  points.  One  was  that 
something  should  be  done  to  prevent  the 
great  forest  fires,  and,  secondly,  some  means 
should  be  devised  to  enable  settlers  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  supply  of  timber  without 
stealing  it  from  the  government  domains. 
Thirdly,  the  wanton  destruction  of  forests 
with  a  failure  to  replant,  leaving  the  springs 
and  streams  exposed  to  be  dried  up,  must 
be  stopped.  They  did  not  stop  here,  how- 
ever, but  presented  a  fonn  of  an  act  which 
they  thought  would  check  these  evils.  It 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  Forestry 
Commission.  The  committee  went  still 
further  and  called  the  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion ©f  the  leading  newspapers.  Very 
fieely  they  responded,  and  many  of  the 
editors  wrote  editorials  favoring  the  passage 
of  such  a  measure  as  the  committee  recom- 
mended. President  Harrison  not  only  re- 
ceived the  committee  kindly  and  listened  to 
what  they  had  to  say,  but  manifested  a 
hearty  interest  in  the  matter.  It  is  hoped 
that  something  like  adequate  legislation 
may  soon  be  secured. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Lundy,  Philadelphia,  was  the 
next  speaker.     He  said  : 

<'  I  want  to  confirm  what  has  been  said 
by  Miss  Ely  of  Palestine.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Forestry  Association  and  myself  traveled 
through  Palestine  a  few  years  ago.  We 
saw  just  one  tree  in  traveling  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba.  It  was  near  Hebron,  an  ever- 
green oak  known  as  Abraham's  oak.  It 
was  a  wide-spreading  tree  and  beautiful  to 
behold.  We  saw  some  scrub  trees  and  a 
few  of  somewhat  larger  growth  about  Mount 
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Carmel.  The  streams  were  dried  up,  the 
land  was  baked  and  cracked  open  in  seams 
into  which  I  could  have  run  ray  hand. 
There  was  no  water.  We  had  to  carry  cold 
tea  with  us  to  drink.  We  had  to  travel  in 
the  broiling  sun  and  raise  an  umbrella  over 
us  when  we  sat  down  to  lunch.  There  was 
no  shade  to  be  found.  It  will  cost  millions 
of  dollars  to  restore  Palestine  to  its  former 
fertility.'* 

At  the  close  of  Dr.  Lundy's  remarks  the 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation was  brought  to  a  close.  Before  the 
visitors  left,  Professor  Philips  took  occasion 
to  thank  them  for  so  kindly  visiting  West 
Chester  and  stirring  up  an  interest  in  the 
matter  of  forestry. 

CHESTER   COUNTY  ORGANIZED. 

As  soon  as  the  visitors  had  gone.  Dr. 
Rothrock  proceeded  to  organize  the  meet- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Chester 
County  Forestry  Association.  To  effect  this 
he  moved  that  Hon.  Washington  Townsend 
be  called  to  preside.  Prof.  J.  P.  Welsh  was 
elected  Secretary. 

On  taking  the  chair,  Hon.  Washington 
Townsend  proceeded  to  deliver  an  address 
recounting  the  progress  of  the  movement  on 
behalf  of  forestry.  He  showed  how,  after 
some  years  of  agitation,  Congress  had  been 
induced  to  protect  some  of  the  large  tracts 
of  timber  lands  in  which  the  great  rivers  of 
our  country  have  their  sources,  and  the  Leg- 
islature of  New  York  has  been  induced  to 
protect  what  is  left  of  the  forests  of  the  Adi- 
rondacks.  In  Pennsylvania  we  have  as  yet 
had  no  effective  legislation  in  the  matter. 
We  must  create  a  public  sentiment  and  in- 
fluence the  Legislature  to  enact  laws  that 
shall  be  effective  for  the  protection  of  the 
forests.  We  must  ourselves  be  interested  in 
tree-planting. 

Organization  being  now  in  order.  Prof. 
Rothrock  moved  that  a  committee  of  five 
ladies  be  appointed  to  secure  the  names  of 
members.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
President  was  made  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Organization.  Those  present 
wishing  to  unite  with  the  organization  were 
requested  to  give  their  names  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  many  persons  responded.  Prof. 
Philips  moved  that  a  lady  and  gentleman 
in  the  Normal  School  be  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  secure  the  names  of  students,  and 
Miss  Helen  Ely  and  Mr.  Barton  Sensenig 
were  appointed  on  this  committee.  The 
President  stated  that  he  would  at  an  early  day 
announce  the  committees  on  Organization 
and  Enrollment. 


The  following  letter  was  read  from  Sena- 
tor Harlan,  of  Chester  county : 

My  Dear  Mr,  Townsend i — ^Your  kind  letter 
inviting  me  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association  to  be  held 
at  the  Normal  School  on  Arbor  Day,  April  26th, 
received,  for  which  accept  my  tnahks. 

To  be  present  with  you  on  said  occasion  would 
give  me  great  pleasure,  but  we  are  now  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  Senate,  and  my  official  du- 
ties are  such  as  to  require  my  presence  here. 
I,  therefore,  must  decline  your  kind  invitation. 

My  work  in  the  past  in  the  interest  of  for- 
estry is  well  known  in  the  Commonwealth  and 
has  not  abated  in  the  least,  but  the  defeat  of 
the  Forestry  bill  in  the  House  settled  the  meas- 
ure for  this  session.  I  hope  that  at  the  next 
session  of  the  Legislature  we  will  be  able  to  se- 
cure such  a  measure  as  will  aid  the  work.  With 
all  kind  wishes.  Yours  truly, 

A.  D.  Harlan. 


POINTS  FROM  A  DIRECTOR. 


IN  the  June  number  of  The  School  youmal 
you  call  the  attention  of  Directors  to  the  ben- 
efits to  be  derived  from  their  receiving  and  read- 
ing The  Journal.  I  fully  agree  with  you ;  and 
I  would  like  to  speak  here  of  what  I  might  call 
an  unwritten  law  of  our  School  Board,  which  has 
been  in  force  with  us  for  a  long  time.  When  a 
new  member  enters  the  Board,  and  the  time 
comes  for  hiring  teachers,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  said  new  Director  has  "  a  sister,  or  a  cousin, 
or  an  aunt,"  who  has  taught  so  and  so:  but  said 
new  Director  is  quietly  informed  that  we  have 
agreed — ^and  that  it  is  our  unwritten  law — not  to 
propose  any  relative  of  any  member  of  the 
School  Board  for  position  as  teacher.  That 
settles  the  matter. 

Again,  there  are  questions  that  arise  almost 
every  time  the  tax  is  levied,  and  the  duplicate 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Collector.  One  of 
these  is  in  regard  40  the  minimum  occupation 
tax.  I  assess  every  resident  male  over  2 1  years. 
Some  have  told  me  that  men  over  65  years  are 
exempt.  My  answer  is  that  it  is  my  duty  to  as- 
sess, that  the  School  Board  alone  can  exonerate. 

Now,  the  Collector  tells  me  that  some  one  has 
told  him  that  he  cannot  take  a  man  to  jail  for 
non-payment  of  taxes  if  he  is  a  cripple.  I  show 
him  the  school  law,  and  tell  him  that  is  the 
law  by  which  I  am  governed.  The  Auditors 
ask,  What  is  the  compensation  allowed  by  law 
for  auditing  the  account  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
School  Board  ?  I  turn  to  the  last  revised  edition 
of  the  School  Laws  and  Decisions,  and  find  that 
they  are  allowed  one  dollar  per  day.  He  says, 
"  That  is  a  mistake ;  they  are  allowed  two  dol- 
lars." As  long  as  the  Board  of  Directors  do  not 
have  the  Auditors  to  pay,  they  say  nothing,  and, 
in  fact,  in  many  instances,  know  nothing  about 
the  matter. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  Directors  were  re- 
quested to  contribute  freely  to  your  columns, 
some  points  would  be  brought  out  that  would 
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help  Directors  in  different  parts  of  the  State  to 
get  ideas  from  one  another. 

Union  City,  Pa.  Director. 

]^Tke  Jdumal  is  always  open  to  Directors. 
It  IS  the  organ  of  sdl  the  pubhc  school  interests 
of  the  State,  and  we  are  always  especially  glad 
to  hear  from  School  Directors.  Give  us  your 
thoughts,  your  experience,  your  suggestions, 
your  criticisms. — Editcrs.l 


THE  FLAG  IN  SCHOOL-ROOM. 


Messrs.  Editors :  Through  the  Patriotic  Order 
Sons  of  America,  flags  are  being  put  into  the 
public  schools.  After  the  ceremony  of  present- 
ing and  receiving  the  flags  is  over,  they  are 
handed  to  some  one  who  is  to  see  to  having 
them  put  up. 

The  question  then  arises,  How  shall  it  be 
done  ?  The  staff  of  the  flag  must  not  be  nailed, 
for  it  may  split,  and  there  is  always  the  risk  of 
makinpr  unsightly  holes  in  the  plastering.  Then, 
too,  if  It  is  nailed  it  may  slip  around  on  the  nail 


as  an  axis.  The  work  roust  be  well  done,  how- 
ever, for  the  P.  O.  S.  of  A.,  the  directors,  and 
the  people,  will  sit  in  judgment. 

Having  had  flags  handed  to  me  to  take  care  of, 
I  put  them  away  to  think  over  the  matter,  hoping 
meanwhile  that  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  would 
help  me  out.  After  turning  over  various  plans, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  following 
would  be  the  best :  Cut  out  of  tin  a  shield  or  an 
eagle  of  proper  proportions,  and  suited  in  size  to 
the  flag.  Make  tin  sockets  large  enough  to 
hold  the  staff,  and  solder  two  sockets  to  each 
shield,  at  an  angle  of  about  twenty  degrees 
(20°)  from  a  horizontal  line.  Nail  the  shield  to 
the  wall,  gild  it,  and  put  in  your  flags.  The  sock- 
ets being  placed  at  an  angle  of  20^  will  allow 
the  flag  to  hang  without  folds.  This  is  to  be  de- 
sired, for  otherwise  it  will  catch  dust  and  soon 
soil.  This  is  one  of  the  advantages  claimed  for 
the  scheme.  Others  are  that  the  Hags  may  be 
removed  and  cleaned,  or  put  away  during 
vacation.  The  support  is  permanent,  is  in 
itself  an  ornament,  and  in  perfect  accord  with 
the  emblem.  wm.  f.  porter. 
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Ye  may  be  aye  stickin'  in  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will 

be  growin'  wben  ye' re  ueepin*."     Scotch  FArmtr. 


THE  special  report  of  Inspector  Greer, 
with  the  further  showing  of  the  McAlis- 
terville  School,  as  found  in  the  official  depart- 
ment of  the  present  number,  has  been  in  type 
for  two  months  or  more,  having  been  left  over 
two  or  three  times,  other  matter  taking  its 
place  in  the  make-up.  We  are  sorry  that  it 
appears  so  late,  but  it  is  proper  to  insert  it 
even  now  as  presenting  an  interesting  and 
very  remarkable  phase  of  the  late  Soldiers' 
Orphan  excitement.  Nearly  all  the  "  leading 
newspapers"  of  the  State  were  ready  to  be- 
lieve and  eager  to  publish  almost  anything 
against  these  schools.  This  ridicnlous  story 
was  therefore  promptly  accepted  and  widely 
discussed,  with  the  old  fury  of  denunciation ; 
the  lie  was  a  sort  of  Goliath,  for  size  and 
bluster,  into  whose  exultant  forehead  the 
little  sling  of  Truth  one  day  put  an  ugly 
stone  with  deadly  effect.  It  was  a  "  moon 
hoax"  of  large  proportions,  this  McAlister- 
ville  story,  and  the  State  will  not  soon 
cease  to  laugh  at  the  stunning  effect  of 
the  boomerang  upon  the  parties  by  whom  it 
was  so  vigorously  hurled.  In  revealing  the 
animus  in   many  quarters  of  the  attacks 


upon  these  schools,  it  has  greatly  aided  the 
cause  of  justice,  by  affording  opportunity  for 
the  admirable  showing  elsewhere  presented. 

The  baccalaureate  sermon  before  the 
graduating  class  of  Tufts  College,  was  de- 
livered by  President  Elmer  H.  Capen,  from 
Philippians  iii.  20:  "All  our  conversation 
(by  the  new  version,  citizenship)  is  in 
Heaven,  hence,  also,  we  look  for  the  Saviour 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  He  said:  "The 
entire  purpose  of  Christian  ethics  is  to  take 
account  of  man  in  his  relation  to  his  fellows, 
to  institutions,  to  great  social  movements. 
All  great  questions  which  bear  upon  the 
being  and  obligations  of  man  must  be  looked 
at  in  the  light  that  his  home  is  not  earthly, 
but  heavenly."  He  then  discussed  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship, 
particularly  the  educated  man's  responsi- 
bility toward  the  economical  and  political 
questions  of  the  day. 

The  cigarette  curse  is  upon  our  growing 
youth,  and  one  by  one  the  Legislatures  of 
the  States  are  called  upon  to  enact  laws 
against  the  sale  of  tobacco  in  this  most  in- 
jurious form  to  boys  under  certain  ages. 
Kansas,  Iowa,  and  Michigan  have  done  this 
in  the  West,  and  probably  other  States  of 
which  we  have  no  mention.  At  its  late  ses- 
sion the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passed 
such  an  act — given  in  our  last  issue — which 
was  promptly  approved  by  Gov.  Beaver. 
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THE  JOHNSTOWN  HORROR. 

STATEMENTS  OF  EYE-WITNESSES — LETTER 
FROM  COUNTY  SUPT.  J.  W.  LEECH. 


IT  seems  months  in  the  past,  and  yet  the 
last  issue  of  this y^r/ia/ was  just  from  the 
press  when  the  news  of  the  appalling  disaster 
at  Johnstown  and  in  the  Conemaugh  Val- 
ley began  to  come  flashing  over  the  wires, 
the  magnitude  of  which  grew  greater  hour 
by  hour  and  day  by  day.  At  first  the  hearts 
of  men  stood  still  for  horror ;  then  came  the 
bounding  pulse  of  the  great  brother-heart  of 
humanity,  and  as  the  extent  of  the  disaster 
had  been  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
civilized  world,  so  has  the  splendor  of  its 
helpful  Christian  charity  been  unmatched 
in  the  history  of  the  race, — more  than  three 
million  dollars  having  been  contributed  in 
cash  within  a  few  days,  to  be  used  as  should 
seem  best  for  the  stricken  locality ;  another 
million  provided  for  use  of  the  State,  that 
there  might  be  neither  delay  nor  hindrance 
to  the  public  authorities  in  aiding  to  repair 
the  awful  disaster, — this  through  the  efforts 
of  Governor  Beaver  and  certain  other  great- 
hearted citizens ;  and,  besides  all  this,  dona- 
tions of  food,  clothing,  and  all  necessary 
supplies  from  within  a  radius  of  hundreds  of 
miles,  with  prompt  and  lavish  generosity. 

The  story  will  be  long  in  telling.  For 
weeks  it  has  been  the  all-absorbing  subject 
of  conversation ;  the  public  press  of  the 
country,  yea  of  the  world,  has  been  devot- 
ing untold  columns  and  pages,  with  extra 
and  illustrated  editions,  to  the  purpose  of 
reproducing,  for  millions  of  sympathetic 
readers,  the  harrowing  scenes  of  desolation 
and  death  that  have  so  profoundly  stirred 
the  hearts  of  men  everywhere.  The  whole 
truth  has  not  been,  and  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  cannot  be,  told.  The  powers  of  pen 
and  pencil  have  been  drawn  upon  to  their 
utmost  in  the  vain  attempt  to  describe  that 
which  is  beyond  description.  We  still  feel 
that  we  cannot  adequately  comprehend  the 
terrible  significance  and  the  far-reaching 
scope  of  this  great  calamity,  and  rise  from 
our  contemplation  of  the  subject  with  a  feel- 
ing of  ever-deepening  sadness  over  the 
agony  that  has  been  suffered  and  the  misery 
that  has  been  wrought. 

Never,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
has  the  contrast  between  Christian  civili- 
zation and  heathen  semi-barbarism  been 
more  sharply  defined  than  within  the  past 
few  weeks.  A  steamship  reaching  San  Fran- 
cisco has  just  brought  the  news  from  Shang- 
hai of  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  city  of 


Suchow,  an  interior  city  of  China,  with  a 
loss  of  ten  thousand  lives.  Although  the 
date  of  this  disaster  was  some  weeks  before 
the  departure  of  the  steamer,  nothing  very 
definite  was  as  yet  known  concerning  it. 
Within  a  few  hours,  or  days  at  least,  after 
the  South  Fork  dam  broke,  and  its  devastating 
flood  swept  down  through  the  valley,  the 
whole  country,  the  civilized  world,  knew  of 
the  calamity,  and  at  once  millions  of  hearts, 
and  brains,  and  hands,  were  busy  devising 
and  providing  means  of  help,  doing  what 
human  sympathy  and  human  means  could 
do  to  alleviate  the  horrors  of  the  awful 
tragedy.  On  the  one  hand,  a  land  of  tele- 
graphs, railroads,  newspapers,  fast  mails, 
kind  hearts  that  spring  to  the  relief  of  stran- 
gers. Good  Samaritan  relief  committees, 
hospital  and  sanitation  services,  the  inevit- 
able outgrowth  of  Christian  theory  and 
Christian  practice ;  on  the  other,  a  land  of 
primitive  modes  of  life,  of  push-carts  and 
row-boats,  without  steam  or  electricity,  of 
sodden  indifference  to  the  misfortunes  of 
others,  of  small  horizons  of  knowledge  and 
sympathies,  and  with  little  desire  that  these 
shall  be  broadened  or  increased.  Which  of 
these  represents  the  higher  civilization? 
which  is  approaching  nearer  the  stature  of 
the  sons  of  God — the  sole  and  adequate  end 
of  man's  existence  upon  the  planet  ? 

Shall  we  attempt  description  of  the  sudden 
horror  of  that  late  afternoon  of  May  31st, 
1889,  in  the  Conemaugh  Valley,  which  saw 
the  destruction  of  not  less  than  four  thousand 
lives  and  twenty  millions  of  property?  Shall 
we  dwell  upon  the  causes  that  led  to  the 
disaster — a  badly  constructed  dam  raised  far 
above  the  line  of  safety,  and  thrown  across 
a  stream  that  might  readily  be  swollen  to 
great  volume  by  the  waters  flowing  rapidly- 
down  from  long  reaches  of  hillside  denuded 
of  their  timber?  Shall  we  speak  of  the 
folly  and  the  greed  of  men  who  disregard  or 
defy  the  laws  of  nature,  even  when  nature's 
laws  defied  means  death  ?  Instead  of  this, 
we  make  extracts  from  the  descriptions  of 
eye-witnesses  who  were  in  the  flood. 

The  first  is  from  Rev.  Dr.  Fink,  a  Lu- 
theran clergyman  of  Johnstown,  who  says 
that  the  waters  of  the  streams  were  much 
swollen  during  the  days  preceding  the  great 
disaster ;  that  by  Friday  afternoon  he  and 
his  family  were  obliged  to  move  to  the  sec- 
ond story  of  his  house.  At  about  four 
o'clock  of  the  same  day  they  happened  to 
look  in  the  direction  of  the  lake,  when  they 
were  horrified  by  seeing  the  water  about  a 
mile  off,  coming  rolling  along,  resembling  a 
moving  mountain.      Some  of   his  family 
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looked  upon  it  as  an  earthquake,  and  were 
about  to  flee  from  the  house.  Dr.  Fink  says 
he  cannot  describe  his  feelings  at  the  time. 
He  saw  houses  and  churches  cjumble,  the 
water  coming  nearer  and  nearer  every  sec- 
ond. His  hoase,  though  in  the  midst  of 
the  stream,  was  so  located  that  the  force  of 
the  water  was  somewhat  broken,  and  the 
building  saved.  He  tells  of  a  boy  who 
came  along  on  a  roof,  who  knew  him,  and 
cried  out,  **  Oh  1  Mr.  Fink,  will  you  take  me 
in  ?"  He  opened  the  window,  took  him  in, 
and  saved  him.  A  large  skating  rink  just 
opposite  his  house  was  picked  up  and  car- 
ried towards  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
bridge.  The  accumulation  of  debris  caused 
the  water  to  return  with  a  mighty  swell 
which  brought  back  the  rink  with  more  force 
than  it  had  gone.  It  great  weight  broke 
down  every  house  in  its  way.  Destruction 
now  stared  him  and  his  family  in  the  face. 
The  large  building  was  fast  heading  toward 
the  house,  but  again  they  were  saved.  It 
struck  a  large  telegraph  post,  which  diverted 
its  course  from  the  house.  They  remained 
in  their  perilous  position  from  Friday  until 
Saturday  afternoon,  finding  refuge  in  the 
third  story.  Dr.  Fink  lost  all  his  library, 
furniture,  and  clothing.  His  church  build- 
ing was  greatly  damaged.  About  half  his 
membership,  which  was  some  600,  either 
suffered  in  the  flood  or  are  scattered.  Among 
many  others  who  were  swept  away,  was  a 
member  of  his  church  council  with  his  fam- 
ily, of  whom  nothing  has  yet  been  discov- 
ered. Dr.  Fink's  brother  was  drowned, 
with  his  whole  family  excepting  one  boy 
who  was  absent  from  home  at  the  time. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Allen,  of  Johnstown,  writing 
to  the  Juniata  Tribune^  says:  '^ There  has 
been  much  printed  in  the  numerous  papers 
throughout  the  country  which,  to  some, 
might  seem  like  exaggeration ;  but  they 
have  all  fallen  far  short  of  portraying  the 
horror  of  that  awful  day  and  night.  On 
Friday,  May  31st,  at  noon,  the  water  had 
attained  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  height 
of  June  7,  1887,  which  was  the  highest  there 
had  been  for  many  years.  This  of  itself 
spread  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  city, 
and  as  large  numbers  of  saw  logs  and  lumber, 
and  finally  one  of  our  large  iron  bridges 
swept  down  the  river,  great  excitement  pre- 
vailed. But  as  the  water  thus  forced  over 
the  city  was  mostly  backed  water,  little 
damage  was  done  by  it  and  no  great  danger 
was  feared  by  our  people.  Those  of  us  who 
lived  remote  from  the  iron  works  and  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  station  had  no  information 
in  reference  to  the  unsafe  condition  of  the 


great  reservoir,  which  they  now  claim  was 
telegraphed  to  the  city,  and  the  first  inti- 
mation we  had  that  the  great  avalanche  of 
water  was  bearing  down  upon  us  was  the 
prolonged  blowing  of  the  wire-mill  whistle. 
This  attracted  our  attention,  but  alas!  the 
great  wave  was  at  our  doors  before  we  could 
do  anything,  and  all  that  could  be  done  was 
to  run  for  our  lives  to  the  upper  stories  of 
our  houses  and  await  the  result ;  and  it  came, 
cracking,  roaring,  mingled  with  the  cries  oif 
men,  and  the  shrieks  of  women  and  children. 
The*  smoke  and  dust  preceding  it  from  the 
breaking  of  frame  and  plastered  houses  was 
like  the  smoke  of  a  battle.  Some  of  our 
neighbors  living  in  small  houses  who  saw  the 
great  wave  approaching,  ran  for  their  lives 
toward  the  hills  that  surround  the  city,  but 
they  got  only  a  short  distance  when  it  over- 
took them,  and  some  of  them  were  found 
several  squares  away,  after  the  water  had 
subsided,  dead.  The  depth  of  the  water  as 
it  rushed  through  the  narrow  space  up  the 
Conemaugh  above  us,  is  variously  estimated 
at  from  30  to  40  feet.  So  excited  were  men 
that  they  hardly  knew  what  they  saw.  As 
it  came  down  through  the  little  towns  of 
East  Conemaugh,  Franklin,  Woodvale  and 
Conemaugh  borough,  it  completely  anni- 
hilated them,  as  far  as  they  lay  in  the  level 
of  the  valley — ^in  Woodvale  the  only  build 
ing  standing  now  being  a  part  of  the  large 
flouring  mill  belonging  to  the  Johnstown 
Manufacturing  Company.  Great  brick  build  - 
ings,  when  the  water  struck  them,  collapsed 
and  fell,  burying  all  within  them.  Frame 
buildings  with  all  their  occupants  were 
picked  up  and  carried,  away  like  chips. 
The  great  stables  of  the  city  street  railroad, 
containing  eighty-five  head  of  horses,  har- 
ness and  cars,  was  picked  up  and  brought 
down  and  scattered  over  town  as  if  it  had 
been  a  small  com  crib  filled  with  dry  cobs. 
The  most  of  the  business  part  of  the  city  is 
now  a  pile  of  mud,  brick  and  rubbish. 

''  Your  correspondent  spent  the  afternoon 
and  night  with  his  family  and  father  and 
mother  in  the  attic,  and  there  had  ample 
opportunity  to  view  his  surroundings.  Great 
buildings  floated  past  our  house  like  little 
boats.  The  Unique  Rink,  one  of  the  larg- 
est roller-skating  rinks  of  western  Pennsyl- 
vania, after  being  lifted  up  and  whirled 
against  the  building  in  which  I  had  been 
doing  business,  floated  out  into  the  channel 
of  the  Stony  creek  and  sailed  past  our 
house  as  majestically  as  an  excursion  boat 
on  the  Delaware  bay.  From  our  retreat  we 
saw  parts  of  roofe  and  houses  pass  us  with 
from  one  to  fifteen  persons  on  them.     After 
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all  these  things  had  run  up  stream  past  our 
house  for  abont  one  half- hour,  the  force  of 
the  flood  was  spent,  and  as  the  waters  re- 
ceded they  nearly  all  came  back,  and  passing 
down  the  stream  lodged  against  the  great 
arched  bridge  of  the  P.  R.  R.,  where  the 
great  mass  of  debris  caught  fire  and  human 
beings  and  animals  of  different  kinds  were 
consumed  in  the  flames.  Various  estimates 
of  the  loss  have  been  made.  I  think  it  is 
now  acknowledged  to  be  as  near  right  as 
guess-work  can  come,  that  about  4,000  have 
been  drowned.  In  some  cases  whole  fami- 
lies were  lost ;  in  others,  all  but  one.  This 
evening  I  met  Mrs.  Beale,  wife  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Beale,  who  had  with  her  a  lady,  the  wife  of 
one  of  our  principal  stove  dealers,  who  had 
lost  her  husband  and  children,  nine  in  all, 
and  is  left  to  the  charity  of  the  world,  home- 
less. And  this  is  but  one  example  of  scores. 
Dr.  Beale 's  family  and  some  others  escaped 
out  of  the  attic  window  of  their  house  across 
the  roofs  of  other  houses,  that  had  been 
drifted  in  against  theirs,  to  the  large  brick 
hall,  the  largest  in  the  city,  owned  and  occu- 
pied by  Odd  Fellows  and  Masons.  As  this 
building  is  four  stories  high,  it  proved  a 
refuge  for  many  people." 

The  following  letter  from  Superintendent 
Leech,  of  Cambria  county,  will  be  of  special 
interest  to  the  readers  of  ^t  Journal.  There 
has  been  a  good  deal  said  of  the  folly  of  the 
people  in  not  heeding  the  warnings  that  had 
been  given  them ;  but  from  this  letter — and 
we  learn  the  fact  here  for  the  first  time — it 
appears  that,  in  some  places  at  least,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  profit  by 
such  warning,  even  though  it  had  been  re- 
ceived five  hours  beforehand,  because  at 
that  time  already,  11  a.  m.,  the  water  was 
up  to  the  second  floors^  and  no  boat  to  be  had. 
Thus,  as  the  work  of  collating  the  facts 
goes  on,  we  shall  no  doubt  be  called  upon 
to  revise  our  conclusions  in  more  than  one 
particular.  But,  let  the  letter  speak  for  itself: 

Ebensburg,  June  11,  1889. 
Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee, 

My  Dear  Sir  and  Friend  : — In  reply  to 
yours  of  yesterday  I  am  able  to  report  rather 
indefinitely  now.  Had  not  four  of  my  nearest 
and  dearest  relatives  been  swept  away  in  the 
awful  flood  I  should  ere  this  have  known  the 
fate  of  all  our  teachers  and  sent  report  to  you. 
In  my  monthly  report  I  have  already  given  a 
brief  statement  of  what  I  knew.  (See  Items  from 
Reports. — Ed,^ 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  both  Sup't  T.  B. 
Johnston  and  his  brother  Howard  are  safe,  al- 
though the  former  was  badly,  not  seriously, 
hurt.  They  were  rescued  at  the  fatal  stone 
bridge,  and  had  been  the  means  of  rescuing  a 
Mrs.  Hay,  an  estimable  lady.    The  following 


teachers  arc  dead :  First,  those  properly  in  my 
jurisdiction,  (i)  Charles  F.  Gallaher,  Principal 
Millville  High  School,  formerly  of  Apollo,  Arm- 
strong County  Pa.,  and  lately  married  to  a  Miss 
Barnes  of  Johnstown.  He  and  his  wife  were 
both  drowned,  or  killed  by  a  house  falling,  brick 
nouses  affording  the  least  shelter.  Their  bodies 
were  found  under  a  great  pile  of  debris.  Mr, 
Gallaher  was  one  of  our  best  teachers,  and  on 
the  following  Monday  was  to  have  opened  a 
Normal  Class  in  Millville.  (2)  Mary  Dowling, 
grammar  school  teacher  of  Millville  was  in  a 
moment,  a  twinkling,  swept  into  the  fatal  bridge, 
and  lost,  together  with  her  mother.  Another  of 
our  best  teachers ;  surely  the  King  of  Shadows 
docs  love  a  shining  mark.  (3)  Rose  Carroll^ 
teacher  of  Conemaugh  boro*.  Young,  earnest, 
and  willing,  her  young  life  went  out  with  that  of 
her  brother,   a  member  of  the  school  board. 

Second.  Those  in  Johnstown  boro'  (dead). 
(4)  Maggie  Jones,  of  Woodvale.  She  was  a 
graduate  of  Indiana  Normal.  Her  whole  fam- 
ily are,  each  and  all,  drowned.  Her  father  was 
secretary  of  the  Woodvale  school  board.  (5) 
Emma  Fisher^  a  graduate  of  Johnstown  High 
School,  and  a  daughter  of  'Squire  John  H. 
Fisher,  well  known.  This  whole  family  were 
found  locked  in  each  other's  arms.  (6)  Laura 
Hamilton,  also  a  graduate  of  the  Johnstown  High 
School,  is  among  the  dead.  (7)  Minnie  Linton, 
for  two  years  a  teacher  in  the  county,  had  been 
out  to  a  party,  remained  with  a  friend  over 
night,  and  was  kept  there  by  the  rain  until  it 
was  impossible  to  get  home.  I  am  told  by 
Prof.  Brumbaugh  and  wife,  who  escaped  almost 
miraculously,  and  were  the  means  of  saving 
others,  this  (important^  fact,  that,  had  the  peo- 
ple in  this  section  of  Johnstown  known  at  1 1 
o'clock  a.  m.  that  the  reservoir  would  burst  and 
sweep  the  town  at  4  p.  m.,  they  would  have  been 
compelled  to  sit  in  their  upper  stories  and  wait, 
as  the  water  at  that  time,  1 1  a.  m.,  was  up  to 
the  second  floors,  and  not  a  boat  in  town.  This 
was  Miss  Linton's  sad  fate.  (8)  Miss  Jennie 
Wells,  Si  graduate  of  the  Shippensburg  State 
Normal  School,  and  a  most  excellent  young 
woman.  A  classmate,  a  Miss  Diehl  of  Ship- 
pensburg, who  expected  soon  to  be  married, 
was  stopping  with  her  a  few  days  at  the  Hul- 
burt  House.  Both  were  lost.  This  house  was 
the  greatest  death-trap  in  town.  (9)  Miss  Car- 
rie Richards,  of  Ohio,  teacher  in  a  private 
school,  was  in  the  Hulburt  House,  and  is  among 
the  dead.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  any  reliable 
information.  People  seem  dazed,  almost  every 
one  seems  mentally  confused,  and  everybody 
is  more  or  less  disheartened.  I  believe  all  are 
gone  whose  names  are  given.  Others  who,  ru- 
mor says  are  gone,  are  Miss  Kate  Jenkins,  of 
Millville  ;  O.  R.  Smith,  of  Johnstown  :  Dora 
Bunting,  of  Cambria  City ;  also  Miss  Kate  Mc- 
Aneny,  Mattie  McDivitt,  and  Mary  P.  White, 

I  shall  drive  to  Johnstown  to-morrow,  and 
make  a  tour  of  the  boroughs,  and  gather  what 
information  I  can  and  send  it  to  you.  When 
we  had  found  our  dead  I  was  almost  worn  out, 
and  came  home  to  rest,  or  you  should  have  had 
more  news  from  me  before  this.  Probably  few 
have  lost  more  in  life,  proportionately  than  my- 
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self,  and  few  more  in  property,  in  proportion  to 
my  means.  The  river  has  changed  its  channel 
and  now  flows  where  our  house  and  lot  and 
that  of  Dr.  Wilson,  my  uncle,  stood.  The  force 
of  that  wave  can  never  be  told.  No  tongue  or 
pen  can  ever  portray  the  scene  of  ruin  and 
wreck  which  followed.  Six  years  ago  Mr. 
Gallaher  and  I  boated  all  over  the  lake  and 
admired  its  beauty — for  it  was  beautiful.  *  * 
"God's  love  is  wider  than  the  measure  of  man's 
hand ;  and  there  is  a  wideness  in  his  mercy  like 
the  wideness  of  the  sea."  But  in  this  valley  of 
affliction  the  strongest  faith  gropes  and  asks  for 
help.     I  am  truly  yours.  j.w.  Leech. 

[Several  copies  of  a  very  excellent  and  in- 
teresting map  of  the  region,  with  locaUties  care- 
fully marked,  accompanied  the  above  letter. 
The  map  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Leech  himself, 
and  printed  for  distribution  among  his  friends.] 


READY  AND  WAITING. 


A  WORD  TO  OUR  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


THE  law  of  periodicity  prevails  in  human 
affairs  as  well  as  in  the  realms  of  nature. 
Periods  of  energetic  effort  are  followed  by 
periods  of  inaction  and  repose.  Our  Com- 
mon School  affairs  are  no  exception  to  the 
rule,  but  illustrate  its  nature  and  application. 
Following  the  evolution  of  the  seasons  and 
the  majestic  movements  of  the  earth  in  its 
orbit,  our  principal  Common  School  work 
is  only  done  in  those  portions  of  the  year 
most  fevorable  to  mental  application,  and 
when  there  are  fewer  external  disturbing  in- 
fluences to  distract  attention  and  lessen  con- 
tinuity of  effort.  Then  comes,  in  harmony 
with  the  process  of  nature,  conditions  which 
lead  to  mental  rest  and  such  changes  in  the 
direction  of  effort  as  afford  repose  and  re- 
cuperation for  the  mind  and  that  mysterious 
and  wonderful  organ,  the  brain. 

When  the  Legislature  assembled  in  mid- 
winter it  opened  up  for  our  Common  School 
interests  a  period  of  expectancy  and  solici- 
tude and  energetic  effort  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  educational  interests,  strengthen 
their  resources,  and  increase  the  efficiency 
of  their  administration  through  the  generic 
influence  and  authority  of  statute  law;  and 
the  expiration  of  the  Legislative  session 
terminated  a  period  of  unusual  activity  and 
no  little  unavoidable  friction,  resulting  from 
honest  and  well-meant  but  some  irreconcil- 
able differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  were 
the  real  requirements  of  the  times  and  what 
projected  measures  were  best  adapted  to 
meet  them.  Looking  over  the  field  after 
the  parliamentary  conflicts  and  discussions 
were  ended,  it  was  found  by  the  friends  of 


education  that  the  main  results  were  in  the 
highest  degree  favorable  and  satisfactory. 
Much  that  was  hoped  for  was  not  realized, 
but  very  much  that  was  feared  was  not  suc- 
cessful ;  and  now  that  the  activities  of  legis- 
lation are  over,  for  the  time  being,  we  have 
reached  a  period  of  repose,  not  however  of  de- 
pression or  despondency,  but,  reinvigorated 
and  strengthened  and  fortifled  as  has  rarely 
been  the  case  heretofore;  and  the  educa- 
tional forces  of  our  system  rest  upon  their  oars 
in  an  attitude  that  signifies,  "Ready — but 
waiting!"  Ready,  for  whatever  of  achieve- 
ment may  be  demanded  of  us  in  the  early  fu- 
ture; sanguine,  resolute,  confident,  whenever 
the  period  for  action  again  comes  round. 
Waiting,  to  mature  new  plans  for  better 
work  and  for  the  opening  of  the  annual 
school  term  in  which  to  put  them  into  ope- 
ration. Waiting,  to  estimate  thoughtfully 
the  prospects  of  the  future  by  an  intelligent 
and  teachable  survey  of  the  past.  Directors 
waiting  to  wisely  use  the  augmented  "sinews 
of  war"  that  have  been  so  opportunely  and 
so  wisely  placed  at  their  disposal.  Teachers 
waiting,  under  the  incentives  of  better  pay 
and  increasing  popular  appreciation  and 
approval,  to  do  better  work  and  exhibit 
better  qualifications  than  ever  before. 
Superintendents  waiting  to  magnify  their 
office  while  marshaling  the  forces  under  their 
command  in  ambitious  phalanx;  to  lead 
them  on  victoriously  to  conquests  of  light 
over  darkness,  intelligence  over  ignorance, 
and  to  the  broader  triumph  of  that  virtue 
which,  as  the  essential  safeguard  of  liberty 
and  independence,  is  not  only  emblazoned 
on  the  escutcheon  of  the  Commonwealth 
but  is  securely  entrenched  in  the  hearts  of 
her  people. 

Parallel  with  these  lines  of  effort,  and 
indissolubly  connected  with  them,  our  State 
Normal  Schools,  in  so  far  as  they  rightfully 
understand  themselves,  their  duty,  and  their 
destiny,  are  awaiting  to  advance  still  higher 
the  banner  of  light  that  the  State  has  con- 
fided to  their  keeping,  never  to  be  lowered 
through  apathy,  or  indifference,  or  disregard 
of  the  sacred  trust  confided  to  them.  They 
were  made  "close  corporations,"  not  for 
their  own  benefit  but  for  the  public  service. 
They  were  established  as  means  to  ends,  and 
those  ends  of  momentous  importance  and 
lying  entirely  outside  of  themselves.  For 
this  reason  it  is  obvious  that  no  perfunction- 
ary  routine  discharge  of  their  duties  will 
meet  the  ends  of  their  creation.  They  are 
"  cities  set  upon  a  hill,"  and  their  exclusive 
jurisdiction  and  chartered  privileges  must 
in  all  cases,  from  that  very  fact,  be  met  by 
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the  wisest  and  most  sagacious  management, 
and  the  most  assiduous  aspirations  and  efforts 
to  reach  the  highest  attainable  professional 
skill  and  efficiency.  Mediocrity  in  any  case 
would  be  insufferable  and  inexcusable,  and 
an  organization  that  looks  only  to  aver- 
age proficiency  in  the  teaching  art  would  be 
far  below  the  public  necessities  and  the  in- 
tention of  the  Legislature  in  defining  the 
policy  of  the  Commonwealth  by  enacting 
the  Normal  School  law  of  1857.  Very  much 
has  been  done  under  hindering  and  unfavor- 
able circumstances ;  but  can  it  be  truthfully 
said  that  the  highest  ideal  of  the  Legislature 
and  the  public  has  in  all  cases  been  realized? 
Is  the  teaching  force  of  all  these  schools 
as  strong,  enlightened,  and  skillful  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  it  ?  These  institutions  are 
by  law  the  standard  of  professional  qualifi- 
cations in  the  Common  Schools.  Are  they 
always  so  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory?  If 
not,  what  have  their  managers  done  or  pro- 
posed to  do  to  bring  them  up  to  the  highest 
requirements  of  the  service  ? 

What  higher  grade  of  scholarship  and  ex- 
perience, broad  learning  and  professional 
skill  has  been  or  will  be  brought  into  the 
service  of  these  institutions  from  whatever 
quarter  in  which  they  may  be  found  ?  What 
infusion  of  new  blood  is  contemplated  by 
the  managers  to  attract  students,  and  reward 
them  for  coming,  and  send  them  out  trained, 
enlightened  and  accomplished  when  they 
assume  the  arduous  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  common  school  room?  These  are 
suggestive  and  pertinent  inquiries,  made  in 
no  unfriendly  spirit,  that  are  timely  now, 
and  are  but  the  echo  of  sentiments  in 
thoughtful  circles  that  find  voice  elsewhere 
than  in  these  columns. 

The  fullest  mind  is  alwa3rs  the  most  lumi- 
nous when  placed  in  the  professor's  chair. 
The  mere  technique  of  the  teacher's  art  is 
not  alone  sufficient  for  a  teacher  of  teachers. 
Broad  scholarship  and  varied  and  compre- 
hensive wealth  of  learning  are  equally,  if 
not  more,  indispensable,  and  should  be 
sought  for  wherever  they  can  be  found,  re- 
gardless of  local  or  personal  considerations ; 
and  introverted  and  nairow  policy  in  this 
regard  can  never  lift  these  State  institutions 
to  the  exalted  standing  and  comprehen- 
sive influence  that  the  law  contemplated, 
and  that  the  necessities  of  our  Common 
Schools  and  the  reputation  of  the  Common- 
wealth require.  This  is  so  obviously  true 
and  self-evident  that  no  apology  need  be 
made  for  giving  it  utterance  in  this  respon- 
sible form.  Let  us  hope  that  the  admonition 
may  not  be  altogether  unfruitful. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 


TO  strengthen  one  of  the  most  useful  or- 
ganizations of  modern  times,  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania,  at  its  late  session, 
passed  an  act  giving  these  associations  cor- 
porate powers.  The  international  meeting 
of  the  representatives  of  these  associations 
held  in  Philadelphia  recently  was  a  remark- 
able gathering.  The  showing  of  work  done 
for  the  cause  of  Christianity,  and  thus  for 
humanity,  was  such  as  to  approve  this  organ- 
ization one  of  the  mighty  factors  for  good 
of  the  present  generation,  and  that  with 
growing  power  and  an  ever-widening  field 
of  influence.  There  is  no  civilized  country 
in  which  it  is  not  found.  In  the  United 
States  there  are  some  twelve  hundred  centres 
of  effort  and  influence  duly  organized  as 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations. 

Are  they  needed?  Aye,  if  they  were 
multiplied  tenfold  there  would  yet  be  room 
and  field  for  their  God-appointed  work !  In 
a  late  number  of  the  Christian  Union  the  fol- 
lowing pertinent  paragraph  shows  the  need 
of  work  to  be  done  for  young  men.  The 
prospect  presented  is  a  saddening  one,  but 
who  can  say  that  the  picture  is  overdrawn  ? 

''It  is  always  being  said  and  repeated 
that  the  hope  of  the  country  is  in  our  young 
men.  In  an  important  sense,  this  is  un- 
questionably true.  We  believe,  however, 
that  the  proposition  ought  so  far  to  be  mod- 
ified as  to  read,  our  good  and  pure  young 
men  are  the  reliance  of  the  land.  But  what 
proportion  of  the  whole  number  may  be 
truly  denominated  as  such?  There  are 
thought  to  be  about  seven  millions  of  young 
men  in  the  United  States.  How  many  of 
these  are  of  such  stalwart  stuff  that  the 
country  can  safely  lean  upon  them  to  carry 
her  forward  in  the  widening  paths  of  a 
genuine  prosperity  ?  Are  they  likely  to  ex- 
hibit those  degrees  of  a  manly  conduct 
which  shall  evinc^  the  steady  cultivation  of 
the  finer  moralities?  The  heart  of  patriot- 
ism cannot  but  sink  and  grow  faint,  if  it 
must  contemplate  the  fact  that  a  large 
majority  of  this  vast  army  of  youthful  citi- 
zens fail  to  give  evidence  of  a  reasonably 
hopeful  character.  Our  attention  has  re- 
cently been  directed  to  statistics  upon  this 
subject,  which  show  a  state  of  things  as 
startling  as  it  is  depressing.  We  are  told 
that  75  per  cent,  of  those  who  are  to  rule  a 
future  America  attend  no  church — that  85 
per  cent,  of  saloon  frequenters  are  of  this 
class — that  90  per  cent,  of  the  crimes  which 
employ  our  courts  and  render  the  detectives 
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busy,  are  committed  by  men  who  are  under 
thirty  years  of  age — and  that  the  very  worst 
of  the  social  vices  are  alluring  to  destruc- 
tion more  of  the  rising  generation  than  can 
be  counted!  If  all  this  be  true,  or  the 
half  of  it,  what  a  note  of  alarm  should  ring 
through  the  land !  And  where  does  the 
chief  burden  of  the  responsibility  rest? 
Surely  the  day  of  prayer  for  young  men 
which  has  been  designated  for  general  ob- 
servance, comes  none  too  soon.  But  prayer 
ooght  always  to  be  followed  by  effort,  and 
effort  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  evil. 
Mothers,  patriots,  philanthropists,  Chris- 
tians, awake  and  act !     It  is  high  time." 


AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


FROM   GOVERNOR  BEAVER,  IN  AID  OF  THE 
BUSINESS  MEN  OF  JOHNSTOWN. 


THE  million  dollars  secured  by  Governor 
Beaver,  on  the  credit  of  the  State — or 
such  part  of  it  as  may  be  needed — will  be 
expended  in  opening  up  the  streams,  remov- 
ing all  dangerous  obstructions,  clearing 
away  all  sorts  of  wreckage,  cleaning  and 
disinfecting  the  towns,  aiding  the  destitute 
to  erect  temporary  homes,  and  in  bringing 
about  such  condition  of  things  as  will  enable 
the  suffering  people  to  begin  the  business  of 
life  anew.  The  direction  of  this  responsible 
work  at  Johnstown  having  been  assigned  to 
Adjutant  General  Hastings,  he  promptly 
brought  order  out  of  chaos,  and  has  pushed 
everything  forward  with  such  energy  and 
good  judgment  as  are  characteristic  of  the 
man,  and  are  universally  commended.  His  re- 
mark, "  We  should  help  Johnstown  by  teach- 
ing her  to  help  herself,"  was  to  the  point, 
and  he  is  laboring  there,  with  excellent  re- 
sult^ in  the  full  spirit  of  that  utterance.  Al- 
ready the  vis  medicatrix  natures  is  circulating 
through  all  her  veins  and  arteries,  in  the  as- 
tonishing power  of  rejuvenation  shown  by 
the  desolated  region.  The  rebound  is  most 
salutary.  Soon  a  new  and  better  town, 
prosperous  and  happy,  will  occupy  the  sight 
of  the  old,  for  these  people  are  Americans, 
neither  to  be  beaten  nor  crushed  while  life 
and  opportunity  are  left  to  them. 

Governor  Beaver  is  most  anxious  to  aid 
the  struggling  merchants  and  other  business 
men  of  the  region,  until  they  are  again  fairly 
upon  their  feet,  and  he  will  do  everything  in 
his  power  for  their  assistance.  To  this  end 
he  has  issued  the  following  timely  address, 
which  we  commend  to  our  readers : 

To  the  Public — ^The  work  of  supplying  the 
pressing  bodily  wants  of  the  sufferers  by  the 


late  floods  in  the  Conemaugh  Valley  goes  on 
without  interruption.  Supplies  for  this  purpose 
are  furnished  in  abundance,  and  will  continue 
to  be  furnished  without  stint,  thanks  to  the  gen- 
erous donors  the  world  over.  No  one  has  lacked 
or  will  lack  if  he  makes  his  wants  known,  food, 
clothing  and  shelter.  The  problem  which  con- 
fronts the  people  of  Johnstown  and  vicinity, 
and  in  the  solution  of  which  their  well  wishers 
everywhere  must  be  deeply  interested,  is  the 
restoration,  as  early  as  possible,  of  the  usual 
channels  of  trade  and  the  machinery  of  supply 
and  demand.  The  merchants  and  trades 
people  must  be  encouraged  to  begin  the  work 
of  rehabilitation  at  once.  If  their  property  had 
been  destroyed  by  fire  they  would  probably 
have  the  insurance  upon  which  to  begin  busi- 
ness. Under  present  conditions,  however,  they 
have  simply  and  absolutely  nothing.  The 
propriety  of  using  the  money  contributed  by 
generous  donors  for  the  benefit  of  indvidual 
sufferers,  for  the  purpose  of  starting  men  in 
business  might  be  questioned,  particularly  if 
that  business  should  prove  remunerative  here- 
after. There  can  be  litde  doubt,  however,  that 
the  most  useful  and  judicious  expenditure  at  the 
present  moment,  for  the  entire  people  of  the 
region,  would  be  a  fund  which  could  be  used 
for  putting  up. simple  board  shanties,  in  which 
business  might  be  commenced  by  the  coura- 
geous business  men  of  Johnstown,  who  have  al- 
ready signified  their  intention  of  remaining 
where  they  are  and  assisting  in  building  up  the 
ruins  which  speak  so  eloquently  in  their  behalf. 
Credit  is  tendered  to  them  to  any  extent  by 
merchants  in  our  great  trading  centres.  What 
they  need  is  simply  a  cover  for  their  goods  and 
wares.  Contributions  in  kind  or  specially  desig- 
nated for  the  purpose  of  building  board  shanties 
in  which  business  can  be  commenced,  would  be 
a  great  boon  to  the  entire  community,  and  will 
tend  more  than  anything  else  at  the  present 
moment  to  the  restoration  of  the  normal  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  that  community. 

Johnstown  will  be  rebuilt.  Before  that  is  done, 
however,  fegal  steps  must  be  taken  to  consoli- 
date the  several  independent  boroughs,  among 
which  its  municipal  government  was  divided. 
It  is  understood  that  the  people  expect  to  con- 
solidate their  government  under  a  city  charter, 
and  that  legal  steps  will  be  taken  looking  to- 
ward this  end.  Until  this  is  done  streets  cannot 
be  laid  out,  grades  cannot  be  established,  the 
work  of  permanent  rebuilding  cannot  go  on. 
Business  must  be  commenced  in  the  most  prim- 
tive  way  possible.  Business  men  are  interested 
the  country  over,  in  having  this  work  done, 
and  done  at  once.  The  charitable  are  inter- 
ested in  having  this  done,  because  the  best 
charity  is  that  which  enables  people  to  help 
themselves.  One  locality  in  the  uu-  West  offered 
days  ago  25  loads  of  lumber,  with  the  expressed 
intention  of  doubling  it.  Such  gifts  would  be 
more  than  acceptable  at  this  time.  They  can  be 
consigned  to  Gen.  D.  H.  Hastings,  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  who  will  see  that  they  will  l^  properly  dis- 
tributed if  designated  specially  for  that  purpose. 
Funds  contributed  by  business  men  for  this  spe- 
ific  purpose  will  be  so  appropriated  through  the 
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commission  that  was  appointed  by  me.  If  per- 
sons who  have  already  contributed  desire  that 
their  contributions  should  be  appropriated  to- 
wards this  object,  a  simple  intimation  from  them 
as  to  their  wishes  will  be  sufficient.  The  emer- 
gency is  one  which  appeals  to  good  judgment 
rather  than  to  quick  sympathy.  The  business 
men  of  Johnstown  are  ready  to  do  their  share. 


Work  is  the  best  antidote  for  sorrow.  Tfeey  will 
do  the  work  if  we  give  them  the  means  which 
will  enable  them  to  make  a  simple  start.  This 
object  is  cordially  commended,  especially  to  the 
business  men  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  others 
who  have  trade  relations  with  what  was  once  one 
of  the  most  thriving  and  populous  regions  of  our 
great  Commonwealth. 


Official  Department. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Harrisburg,  July,  1889 
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An  Act  constituting  each  city  of  the  third  class 
a  single  school  district,  providing  for  the 
election  of  its  school  controllers,  the  levy  and 
collection  of  its  taxes  and  management  of 
its  affairs. 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  in  General  Assembly 
met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority 
of  the  same,  that  each  city  of  the  third  class 
hereafter  incorporated  shall  constitute  a  school 
district  to  be  termed  the  school  district  of  the 

city  of . 

Sec.  2.  At  the  first  municipal  election  held  in 
said  city,  or  at  the  first  municipal  election  held 
after  the  acceptance  of  the  provisions  hereof 
by  any  city  now  incorporated  as  hereinafter 
provided,  the  qualified  electors  of  each  of  the 
wards  of  each  of  said  cities  of  the  third  class 
shall  elect  two  members  of  the  board  of  school 
controllers  of  said  district  who  shall  have  the 
qualifications  of  school  directors,  one  of  said 
members  to  serve  for  the  term  of  two  years 
and  one  to  serve  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and 
every  two  years  thereafter  at  a  municipal  elec- 
tion each  ward  shall  elect  one  member  to  serve 
for  a  term  of  four  years ;  Provided',  That,  in 
cities  having  fifteen  wards  or  more,  at  said  first 
election  the  odd  numbered  wards  shall  elect 
but  one  member  to  serve  two  years  and  the  even 
numbered  wards  shall  elect  but  one  member  to 
serve  four  years,  and  thereafter,  as  terms  expire, 
the  members  of  the  board  shall  be  chosen  for 
a  term  of  four  years.  Vacancies  in  the  board 
from  any  cause  shall  be  filled  by  appointment 
made  by  the  remaining  members  of  the  board 
pending  an  election,  bnt  any  vacancies  occur- 
ring at  least  one  month  before  the  date  of  any 
municipal  election  shall  be  filled  at  said  elec- 
tion for  the  unexpired  term. 

Sec.  J.  The  board  of  school  controllers  shall 
annually  organize  on  the  first  Monday  of  June, 
by  the  election  of  a  president  and  secretary  by 
a  vote  of  a  majority  of  members  elected  thereto. 
The  secretary  shall  receive  such  salary  as  the 
board  may  determine,  and  shall  give  bond  if 
thereto  directed  with  such  security  as  the  board 
may  require,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  his  duties  and  accounting  for  and 
delivery  over  of  all  moneys,  books,  accounts 


and  vouchers  which  may  come  into  his  posses- 
sion. No  member  of  the  board  shall  be  eligible 
to  any  office  or  employment  under  the  board  to 
which  compensation  is  attached. 

Sec,  4.  The  city  treasurer  shall  be  cx-officio 
school  treasurer,  and  before  entering  upon  his 
duties  he  shall  give  bond  to  the  city  school  dis- 
trict in  such  amount  as  the  board  of  controllers 
shall  approve,  with  two  or  more  sufficient  sure- 
ties, conditioned  for  the  honest  and  faithful 
discharge  of  his  official  duties  and  the  safe 
keeping  and  payment  over  of  all  school  moneys 
entrusted  to  his  care.  He  shall  receive  such 
salary  from  the  school  district  as  the  board  of 
school  controllers  shall  fix  and  determine  before 
his  election  or  appointment.  When  the  said 
controllers  are  satisfied  that  the  school  funds  in 
the  hands  of  the  city  treasurer  are  endangered 
from  any  cause  that  may  require  additional  se- 
curity, and  in  case  of  default  in  the  giving 
thereof,  may  elect  a  treasurer  to  serve  until  an- 
other city  treasurer  is  duly  elected  and  qualified. 

Sec,  J.  The  school  taxes  which  shall  be  au- 
thorized by  law  to  be  levied  in  the  said  several 
cities  of  the  third  class,  shall  be  levied  upon  the 
assessment  of  all  persons*  real,  personal  and 
mixed  property  within  the  limits  of  said  city 
taxable  for  county  purposes,  the  valuation 
thereof  to  be  the  same  as  tor  city  taxation  under 
the  general  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  and 
the  assessment  made  for  city  taxation  shall  be 
taken  for  said  school  purposes.  The  said  school 
taxes  shall  be  collected  in  the  same  manner  as 
cit^  taxes  are  by  law  collected  in  each  of  said 
cities  of  the  third  class,  with  like  penalties  for 
the  non-payment  thereof  and  with  like  force 
and  effect  as  to  the  lien  and  judgment  against 
real  estate,  and  real  estate  may  be  sold  for  the 
payment  of  school  taxes  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  same  is  sold  for  the  payment  of  city 
taxes  in  any  such  city,  with  the  right  in  the  city 
school  district  to  purchase  property  sold  for 
school  taxes  at  a  price  not  exceeding  the  taxes 
due  thereon  and  costs.  The  collectors  of  city 
taxes  shall  be  collectors  of  school  taxes. 

Sec.  6,  The  city  controller  of  any  city  of  the 
third  class  shall  exercise  the  same  authority 
and  supervision  of  the  finances  and  accounts  of 
the  school  district  as  he  does  by  law  with  ref- 
erence to  the  finances  and  accounts  of  city 
affairs,  and  he  shall  countersign  all  warrants 
for  the  payment  of  money  out  of  the  school 
treasury  in  the  same  manner  that  he  counter- 
signs city  warrants;  his  compensation  for  such 
services  shall  be  fixed  by  the  school  board  prior 
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to  his  election,  and  he  shall  be  required  to  give 
bond  to  the  school  district  with  surety  or  sureties 
conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his 
duties.  Provided^  however ^  That  this  section 
shall  apply  only  to  cities  having  a  city  control- 
ler. 

Sec.  7,  Where  any  such  school  district  is 
constituted  from  the  territory  of  separate  dis- 
tricts and  parts  of  districts,  the  city  board  of 
school  controllers  shall  provide  for  the  payment 
of  the  indebtedness  of  the  separate  districts  and 
parts  of  districts  within  the  said  city,  and  shall 
adjust  the  annual  tax  levy  in  such  manner  up- 
on the  persons  and  property  of  such  separate 
districts  and  parts  of  districts  that  each  shall 
fully  pay  and  liquidate  its  own  proper  liabilities 
within  its  own  territory,  and  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  sitting  in  equity  shall  have  power  to 
adjust  between  such  city  district  and  the  dis- 
trict of  any  adjacent  township  or  borough  in 
which  the  remaining  part  of  a  district  shall  be 
included,  the  proportionate  shares  of  the  exist- 
ing indebtedness  of  such  divided  district,  and 
of  the  money  on  hand  which  should  belong  to 
each  part  thereof. 

Sec.  8.  All  taxes  levied  heretofore  and  re- 
maining uncollected  in  any  such  separate  dis- 
trict, or  parts  of  districts  within  the  city,  shall 
be  collected  by  the  city  school  district  with  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  the  same  had  been 
levied  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  shall  be 
applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  same  were 
levied. 

Sec.  g.  Ally  city  of  the  third  class  now  in- 
corporated may  accept  and  become  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act  by  resolutions  of  the 
school  boards  of  such  city,  duly  passed  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  elected  to  each  of 
such  separate  districts  thereof  voting  in  favor 
of  the  same.  Provided,  that  if  in  any  such  city 
school  district  there  be  included  any  territory 
of  an  adjacent  borough  or  township  at  the 
meetings  aforesaid  of  the  boards,  only  the 
members  resident  within  the  city  limits  shall 
vote  upon  the  said  resolutions.  Said  resolutions 
shall  be  recorded  upon  the  minutes  of  the 
proper  district  and  a  certified  copy  of  said  reso- 
lutions signed  by  the  respective  presidents  and 
attested  by  the  secretaries,  accompanied  by  a 
statement  of  the  votes  thereon  in  each  district, 
with  the  names  of  the  members  voting  for  and 
against  said  resolutions,  shall  be  filed  and  re- 
corded in  the  office  of  the  court  of  quarter 
sessions  of  the  proper  county  within  thirty  days 
from  the  passing  of  the  same,  and  from  the  date 
of  such  fUing  and  recording  the  said  city  shall 
constitute  a  school  district  within  the  meaning 
of  this  act  and  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  same,  any  provision  of  any  local  or  special 
law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Sec.  JO,  Any  city  of  the  third  class  now  in- 
corporated having  but  one  school  board  repre- 
senting the  entire  city  may  likewise  accept  and 
become  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  in 
manner  above  provided,  and  shall  thereby  con- 
stitute a  school  district  within  the  meanmg  of 
this  act  and  be  subject  to  the  provisions  thereof. 

Approved  May  23,  1889, 

JAMES  A.  Beaver. 


THE  McALISTERVILLE  SCHOOL. 


THE    "crazy"    boys'     SHAMMING.— COMPLETE 

VINDICATION  OF  AN   EXCELLENT  SCHOOL 

FROM  CHARGES  OP  MISMANAGEMENT. 

Department  of  S.  O.  Schools,        \ 
Harrisbukg,  Pa.,  March  ii,  i88q.  / 

To  all  whom  ii  may  concern : 

The  recent  difficulty  connected  with  the 
Orphan  School  at  McAlisterville,  has  been  very 
much  exaggerated.  So  much  notoriety,  how- 
ever, has  been  given  to  it,  and  such  bold  con- 
demnation of  the  school  and  its  entire  manage- 
ment has  been  so  sedulously  kept  before  public 
attention,  and  so  little  has  been  said  which  is 
based  upon  any  inspection  of  the  school,  or 
upon  any  familiar  acquaintance  with  its  actual 
work,  that  I  have  felt  constrained  to  publish  the 
following  reports  and  statements  of  those  whose 
knowledge  of  the  school  has  come  from  direct 
official  inspection  and  every-day  personal  ex- 
perience. 

All  the  official  reports  of  the  inspectors,  Mrs. 
E.  E.  Hutter,  Rev.  J.  W.  Sayers,  Mrs.  Mira  At- 
tick,  and  Hon.  J.  M.  Greer,  which  are  on  file  in 
this  office,  and  the  uniform  statements  of  re- 
spectable citizens,  whose  honesty  cannot  be  im- 
peached, only  confirm  the  conviction  which  I 
have  had  all  along,  that  the  Soldiers'  Orphan 
School  at  McAlisterville,  during  the  time  of  its 
management  by  Mr.  Wright,  has  been  excel- 
lent. I  have  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  best 
managed  schools  under  my  supervision.  I  have 
so  stated  over  and  over  again,  and  once  under 
oath.  I  have  done  this  not  only  upon  the 
strength  of  frequent  reports  from  inspectors,  and 
physicians,  and  citizens,  but  upon  most  rigid 
personal  examination  and  inspection  of  its 
whole  management  from  beginning  to  end. 

It  is  due  to  the  management  of  this  school, 
under  Mr.  Wright,  that  I  should  say  that  the 
death  rate  has  been  during  his  time,  a  fraction 
less  than  three  to  the  thousand.  Inspector 
Greer's  statement,  which  makes  it  about  eight 
to  the  thousand,  includes  the  whole  time  of  its 
management  from  its  very  beginning. 

I  trust  and  believe  that  the  following  printed 
reports  and  statements  will  serve  to  correct  the 
gross  misstatements  which  have  been  circulated, 
and  lessen  the  force  of  the  unjust  and  unwar- 
ranted prejudices  aroused  against  the  school, 
and  against  myself  for  not  disbanding  it. 

E.  E.  HiGBEE, 

Supt.  S.  O.  Schools. 

SPECIAL    REPORT    OF    INVESTIGATION   BY   HON. 
JOHN  M.  GREER,  INSPECTOR  AND  EXAMINER. 

Butler,  Pa.,  March  ^th,  i88g. 
Hon.  E.  E.  Higbee,  LL.  D.,  Superintendent 

Soldiers*  Orphan  Schools: 

Dear  Sir:  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing report  of  my  investigation  at  the  Soldiers* 
Orphan  School  at  McAlisterville,  made  on  the 
first  and  second  of  this  month.  I  reached  the 
grounds  in  the  evening,  and  was  not  long  there 
until  I  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
children  had  been  shamming. 

I  made  a  full  investigation  of  the  matter  as 
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far  as  I  knew  how.  I  took  the  statements  of  the 
children  who  claimed  to  have  this  disease,  and 
a  great  many  other  children  who  were  larger 
and  older.  I  also  took  the  statements  of  the 
Rev.  Lewey,  of  the  Presbyterian  church ;  Rev. 
Lesher,  of  the  Lutheran  church ;  Judge  Watts, 
now  postmaster :  Judge  Smith,  a  former  teacher 
in  the  school ;  Washington  McAlister,  Stephen 
McAlister,  Thomas  K.  Beaver,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sharon,  Mrs.  Dr.  McAlister,  Mr.  Musser,  Mr. 
Jamieson,  Mr.  Ammerman,  Mr.  Spitler,  Miss 
Close,  the  young  lady  who  it  was  alleged  was 
driven  away  from  the  school  on  account  of  not 
receiving  enough  to  eat;  Mrs.  Cox,  the  mother 
of  two  children  in  the  school ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Woods,  from  New  Florence,  Westmoreland 
county,  who  had  gone  to  visit  a  brother  of  Mrs. 
Woods,  an  inmate  of  the  school ;  Miss  Will- 
iams, the  matron  of  the  school;  Miss  Irvine, 
the  dining  room  lady ;  Mr.  Sherwood,  the  prin- 
cipal, and  others,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  as 
much  light  as  possible  upon  the  management 
of  the  school.  I  arrived  at  the  following  state 
of  facts : 

Mr.  Wright  came  to  the  school  on  the  i6th  of 
February.  At  that  time  there  were  ten  or  twelve 
children  down  in  bed  claiming  to  be  attacked. 
The  next  day  they  were  all  up  and  in  school, 
every  one  of  them  having  admitted  that  they  were 
shamming — ^asthey  called  it  "playing  off  crazy." 

Gus  Spitler  was  the  first  boy  to  commence  it. 
He  tells  the  whole  story,  as  will  be  found  in 
his  statement  hereto  attached.  He  says  he 
had  no  intention  of  playing  off  at  the  time  he 
commenced.  He  was  in  the  dormitory  after 
the  other  boys  had  retired,  and  was  having 
some  fun  throwing  the  pillows  and  pulling  on 
the  covering,  and  one  of  the  boys  said  "  Put 
him  out;*'  another  said,  "Put  him  out,  he's 
crazy,**  and  he  says  the  thought  struck  him  that 
he  would  just  play  off  crazy.  So  he  lay  still 
and  played  crazy,  and  he  did  it  so  well  that  the 
boys  were  alarmed.  They  sent  for  Mr.  Coovert, 
the  male  attendant,  but  he  was  not  there.  Then 
they  brought  in  Prof.  Sherwood,  who  showed 
considerable  excitement;  tried  to  rouse  him 
but  failed.  He  then  sent  for  Dr.  Hoopes,  who 
came,  and  suggested  that  they  bring  a  basin  of 
cold  water  and  bathe  him,  which  they  did. 
This  made  him  shiver  some,  but  failed  to  re- 
lieve him  of  his  trouble.  The  next  day  he  went 
home.  His  mother  and  father  both  believed 
he  was  shamming,  and  immediately  sent  him 
back  to  the  school.  While  at  home  his  father 
suggested  that  if  he  had  any  more  such  attacks 
he  would  apply  Dr.  Fisher's  remedy — that  is, 
give  him  a  whipping  and  set  him  on  ice — and 
said  he  thought  that  would  relieve  him.  Gus 
went  back  to  school,  remained  a  week  and  took 
another  spell ;  was  as  bad  as  ever.  His  father 
went  after  him  but  he  refused  to  go  home  with 
him,  and  they  couldn*t  get  boys  enough  to  carry 
him  home.  Some  time  after  that  when  he  went 
home  his  father  suggested  that  the  reason  he 
didn*t  come  home  was,  that  he  was  afraid  he 
would  apply  Dr.  Fisher*s  cure,  and  Gus  says 
he  turned  his  head  around  for  fear  his  father 
would  see  him  laughing. 

He  makes  a  full,  dear,  and  precise  state- 


ment of  the  whole  matter,  from  beginning  to 
end ;  says  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world 
wrong  with  him;  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
playing  off  crazy  when  he  commenced,  but  that 
when  he  got  started  he  was  afraid  to  back 
down,  and  thought  he  had  better  carry  it  out. 

Every  boy  makes  a  full  confession — ^as  full  as 
Spitler's — and  they  all  say  they  made  the  con- 
fession of  their  own  free  will.  They  also  say 
there  was  no  nervousness  about  them,  and  no 
involuntary  action,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  their  present  statemeht.  From  the  fact 
that  they  say  they  were  shammine,  and  from  the 
further  fact  that  they  all  got  up  from  their  beds 
the  next  day  after  Mr.  Wright  made  his  appear- 
ance— the  very  worst  cases — fully  convinces  me 
that  they  were  shamming,  that  there  was 
nothing  wrong  with  them,  and  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation m  so  reporting  to  you. 

When  I  made  my  first  visit  about  three 
weeks  ago  I  had  conversations  with  Tilden 
Limes,  John  Scott,  Thomas  McDowell,  Cloyd 
McCoy,  Wallace  Galbreath,  Howard  Snyder, 
and  several  others  who  were  "playing  off 
crazy."  At  this  visit  they  could  all  tell  me 
what  was  said  and  done ;  they  could  repeat  my 
questions  and  their  answers  correctly,  and  even 
tell  me  some  of  their  pranks.  One  of  the  most 
amusine  things  is  tne  conversation  between 
Randall  Scott  and  Wallace  Galbreath  at  the 
wood  pile,  just  before  they  commenced  play- 
ing of^  These  two  boys  diagnosed  the  case 
in  a  very  few  minutes.  Several  of  the  boys 
say  they  would  not  have  thought  of  shamming 
had  Mr.  Wright  been  there ;  that  they  knew  he 
would  detect  them. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  criticism  of  the  management  of  this 
school  during  the  past  few  weeks,  I  concluded  I 
would  find  out  all'  that  was  in  my  power ;  so  I 
took  the  statements  of  the  persons  above 
named,  and  received  some  letters  from  G.  A.  R. 
men  at  Post  No.  134  at  MifHintown,  and  attach 
them  with  the  statements  of  the  bovs  and  girls 
of  the  school,  making  them  part  of  this  report, 
in  support  of  my  views  as  to  the  management 
of  the  school. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  I  can 
say  as  regards  the  buildings  and  grounds,  dor- 
mitories, beds,  kitchen  and  dining-room,  and 
scholars,  different  from  what  I  said  in  my  last 
report.  I  must  repeat,  that  the  institution  from 
top  to  bottom  is  as  clean  as  it  is  possible  for 
any  building  to  be.  Also,  that  the  three  dor- 
mitories in  the  large  building— in  which  the  girls 
sleep — are  large  and  in  excellent  order.  The 
beds  are  straw,  but  they  are  comfortable  and 
exquisitely  clean.  The  dormitories  in  the  older 
building  are  not  so  good,  but  they  are  equally 
as  clean,  and  the  beds  are  fully  as  comfortable. 
The  dining-room  tables  were  covered  with  the 
cleanest  of  table-cloths,  and  the  dishes  are  eood 
and  all  that  are  neqessary.  I  found  nothing 
wrong  with  the  sanitary  condition. 

The  girls'  department  has  for  years  been 
under  the  management  of  Miss  Anna  McKiUip, 
who  is  now  at  Chester  Springs  Soldiers'  Orphan 
School,  and  who  has  no  superior  as  a  matron  in 
the  State.    The  boys  were  managed  until  lately 
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by  Mr.  Wydell,  male  attendant,  who  is  also  at 
Chester  Sprines. 

I  examined  the  boys  carefully,  and  I  find 
each  boy  has  a  good  new  suit,  and  he  has  a 
second-best  suit,  that  to  all  appearance  is  a  new 
suit.  The  boys  are  inspected,  and  if  any  one  is 
found  to  have  shoes  not  blackened,  or  a  button 
off,  or  a  suspender  broken,  without  a  necktie,  or 
a  speck  of  dirt  upon  him  as  large  as  a  pea,  he 
is  put  upon  the  "slouch  line'*  and  allowed  no 
play  for  the  day.  There  are  very  few  boys  upon 
the  "  slouch  line."  They  also  have  a  league 
or  organization  among  themselves,  and  have 
what  they  call  the  "  bad  line."  If  any  boy  be- 
haves in  a  manner  that  they  think  unbecoming 
a  member  of  the  McAlisterviUe  Soldiers'  Or- 
phan School,  he  is  placed  upon  the  "bad  line," 
and  to  the  boy  it  is  very  humiliating. 

The  details  that  are  on  work  are  obliged  to 
put  on  their  old  or  working  suit,  and  when  seen 
at  work  they  do  not  appear  so  well-dressed,  but 
they  have  two  eood  clean  suits  in  reserve.  The 
girls  are  exceflently  kept.  The  children  are 
not  only  clean  and  well  clad,  but  they  present  an 
excellent  appearance.  They  are  exceedingly 
polite  and  good- mannered.  They  are  kind  and 
gentle  with  each  other,  and  pleasant  and  polite 
to  all  strangers  who  pass  or  visit  them. 

From  the  statements  1  have  taken  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  from  the  members  of  the 
school,  there  has  been  but  one  quarrel  in  six 
Years;  they  are  never  heard  using  profane  or 
bad  language — not  even  cross  language.  Thev 
do  not  disturb  the  farmers  or  neighbors,  and  will 
not  enter  a  field  of  one  of  the  citizens  wiUiout  first 
having  obtained  leave.  Mr.  Musser,  who  owns 
the  fann  adjoining  the  school  grounds,  says  that 
when  he  mowed  his  grass  last  summer,  under 
the  hay  he  found  twelve  balls  that  had  gone  over 
the  fence  into  his  meadow,  and  the  boys  had 
never  crossed  after  them.  When  he  mowed  they 
stood  on  the  fence  and  looked  over,  and  one 
would  say  "There's  my  ball,"  and  another, 
"There's  mine,"  and  so  on,  but  never  went 
after  the  balls  until  they  asked  permission.  Mr. 
Thomas  Beaver  says  they  came  to  his  place 
for  apples  last  fall;  that  (hey  passed  the  orcnard 
where  the  apples  were  and  crossed  over  several 
fields  to  find  Aim — traveling  at  least  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  from  the  orchard  to  first  obtain 
leave  firom  him. 

Rev.  Lesher,  who  lives  close  to  the  play- 

Sound,  and  can  see  the  children  playing  from 
5  study,  says  that  in  the  last  three  years  he 
has  never  heard  a  profane,  rough,  rude  or  cross 
word,  and  never  saw  the  least  unkindness. 
Judge  Watts,  the  postmaster,  says  that  the  boys 
come  to  the  post-oftice  and  are  ver^  polite  and 
mannerly.  They  ask  for  their  mail  or  deposit 
their  letters,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  through  go 
directly  home.  They  are  perfect  litde  gende- 
men.  Mr.  Washington  McAlister  says  that  he 
has  observed  the  boys,  that  they  are  remarkably 
good,  polite  and  kind,  well  clothed  and  appear 
to  be  well  fed  and  kindly  treated.  The  same  state- 
ment is  made  by  Stephen  McAlister,  Thomas  K. 
Beaver,  Mrs.  Dr.  McAlister,  £.  L.  Jamieson,  and 
all  the  persons  making  the  statements. 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  child- 


ren are  properly  fed.  I  made  special  inquiry 
as  to  this  from  all  the  parties  whose  statements 
I  took,  and  thev  every  one  say  they  believe 
them  to  be  well  supplied  with  provisions  and 
food.  Thev  speak  of  their  being  contented  and 
happy,  and  say  they  are  fat  and  hearty.  They 
also  say  that  the  children  could  not  be  in  this 
condition  if  they  were  lacking  food.  Many  of 
them  have  eaten  there  and  "tested  the  pud- 
ding" in  the  regular  way. 

The  statements  show  that  the  children  attend 
church  and  Sunday-school,  and  that  they  are 
better  clothed  and  present  a  better  appearance 
than  the  ordinary  children  in  the  neighborhood 
— some  say,  better  than  any  of  the  children  in 
the  neighborhood — and  that  their  manners,  be- 
havior, conduct  and  general  appearance,  is  much 
superior  to  the  ordinary  children  outside  the 
school;  and  that  they  have  no  complaint  and 
hear  none  outside  the  newspapers.  Stephen 
McAlister  says  a  mass  meeting  could  be  had  in 
a  few  hours  to  indorse  the  management,  which 
>  is  better  now  than  ever  before. 

Mrs.  Cox,  one  of  the  parties  referred  to  above, 
as  being  .the  mother  of  two  of  the  children  at- 
tending this  school,  states  that  her  children  have 
been  there  four  years :  that  she  is  perfectly  sat- 
isfied with  the  way  they  have  been  treated,  and 
believes  that  they  have  had  an  abundance  of 
food. 

Mr.  Stephen  Woods  and  his  wife,  of  New 
Florence,  Westmoreland  county,  from  reading 
the  newspapers  believed  that  the  school  had 
gotten  into  a  terrible  condition,  and  left  home 
tor  the  purpose  of  finding  out  how  Harry  Hen- 
derson (a  brother  of  Mrs.  Woods)  was  faring. 
They  were  perfectly  surprised  to  find  the  school 
in  the  condition  that  it  is.  They  say  the 
children  present  a  better  appearance  and  are 
in  better  condition  than  their  neighbors'  children 
at  home. 

/  also  visited  Miss  Close,  who  had  been  a 
teacher  in  this  school  for  some  two  months  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  had  gone  home.  She  is 
the  lady  that  some  of  the  papers  stated  had  left 
the  school  because  she  could  not  get  enough  to 
eat.  She  assures  me  that  the  statement  is  ab- 
solutely false;  that  she  never  made  such  a 
statement;  but  on  the  contrary  she  believes  the 
management  of  the  schools  to  be  excellent;  that 
there  is  an  abundance  of  provisions  supplied, 
and  that  the  cooks  are  not  limited  as  to  amount, 

I  asked  every  boy  who  had  been  "  playing 
off  crazy"  whether  or  not  he  had  received  food 
enough,  and  every  one  of  them  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  Several  of  them  said  that  if 
any  boy  left  the  table  without  enough  to  eat  it 
was  his  own  fault.  That  all  say  that  the  provi- 
sion is  good.  One  boy  said  that  Mr.  Wright 
often  told  them  that  if  the  waiters  overlooked 
them  or  didn't  help  them,  to  go  to  Mr.  Sher- 
wood and  he  would  see  that  they  were  supplied' 

I  examined  eight  or  twelve  boys,  and  fix>m 
twelve  to  sixteen  girls  who  were  not  shamming, 
and  they  make  the  same  statement  as  to  fo^ 
and  treatment.  The  cook  and  the  dining-room 
lady  both  informed  me  that  they  are  not  in  any 
way  limited  as  to  amount  they  are  to  cook,  and 
say  that  Mr.  Wright  supplies  abundantly  of  the 
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very  best  provisions ;  that  he  is  prompt  to  order 
and  liberal  as  to  amount. 

The  butcher  who  furnished  the  meat  has  until 
lately  been  furnishing  seventy  pounds  a  day  or 
490  pounds  a  week,  and  this  includes  no  neck, 
liank,  shank  or  hock.  Besides  this  the  school 
killed  some  twelve  hogs  last  fall  that  produced 
about  3,300  pounds  of  pork.  ^  1  compared  their 
meat  supply  with  that  of  private  families,  where 
there  are  no  working  men,  and  find  the  supply 
about  the  same,  and  I  think  their  share  equally 
as  large  as  that  used  by  my  son  at  home. 

I  carefully  examined  the  grocery  bills  and 
find  large  purchases  of  ham,  fish,  lobsters, 
cheese  and  other  substantials,  as  well  as  tea, 
coffee,  chocolate,  sugar,  rice,  cracked  corn, 
hominy,  rolled  wheat,  oat  meal,  corn  meal, 
dried  peas,  white  beans,  lima  beans,  canned 
beans,  canned  peas,  canned  com,  dried  corn, 
pickles,  chow  chow,  canned  plums,  canned 
pears,  canned  peaches,  dried  peaches,  dried 
apples,  dried  cherries,  dried  blackberries,  dried 
currants,  raisins,  corn  starch,  cerealine,  tapioca, . 
and  all  the  groceries  that  would  be  needed  to 
supply  a  table  with  healthful  and  desirable  food. 
The  bread  was  very  much  better  than  at  the 
last  visit  made  by  me,  but  it  was  not  purely 
white.  With  this  exception  I  could  find  no 
fault  with  it.  I  took  the  trouble  to  call  upon  the 
miller  who  ground  the  flour,  and  he  informed 
me  that  it  was  of  the  very  best  grade  and  qual- 
ity, and  that  he  supplied  the  whole  country 
from  Mifilintown  to  McAlisterville  and  Thomp- 
sontown.  On  my  last  visit  the  meals  were: 
Breakfast:  gravy,  oatmeal,  bread  and  butter, 
fruit,  coffee,  syrup.  Supper :  roasted  potatoes, 
bread  and  butter,  tea,  fruit  and  syrup.  And*  for 
dinner :  boiled  beef,  soup,  dumpling  stew,  and 
bread.  They  say  that  the  children  want  syrup 
at  every  meal  and  get  it.  They  get  butter 
twice  a  day,  and  meat  once  a  day,  and  if 
any  is  left  over  from  dinner  it  is  put  on  the 
table  for  supper.  Coffee  for  breakmst,  tea  for 
supper,  and  always  one  hot  dish  at  every  meal. 

From  what  I  could  see  and  learn,  and  from 
the  statements  of  these  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
who  are  entirely  disinterested,  and  whom  1  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  as  well  as  the  state- 
ments of  the  children  themselves,  made  freely 
and  voluntarily,  and  from  their  appearance  and 
make-up,  their  contentment,  happiness  and 
playfulness,  1  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  school  is  well  managed :  that  the  children 
are  well  fed  and  well  cared  for  ;  that  they  are 
also  well  taught  in  the  English  branches^  as 
well  as  in  morality  and  religion  ;  that  they  are 
trained  to  walk  erectly,  speak  properly ^  and  act 
politely,  and  that  their  sense  of  honor  is  very 
highly  developed. 

By  examining  the  death-rate  in  the  report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools 
for  the  year  1886,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
death-rate  in  this  school  is  less  than  eight  to  the 
thousand,  less  than  the  ordinary  death-rate, 
and  there  is  less  sickness  than  in  a  like  number 
outside  of  the  school. 

It  is  true  that  their  record  is  somewhat  blurred 
by  the  fact  of  their  "playing  crazy."  It  was 
started  as  a  boyish  trick  and  kept  up  as  a  mat- 


ter of  fun  and  sport,  and  by  some  of  them  to 
get  off  school  and  get  into  the  infirmary,  or  be 
allowed  to  slide  and  skate.  The  boys  who 
were  not  engaged  in  this  are  exceedingly  indig-- 
nant  that  their  reputation  is  to  be  thus  injured. 

I  have  heard  of  students  in  colleges — even 
in  theological  seminaries — playing  tricks  that 
were  equally  as  bad.  /  have  always  looked  an 
this  as  being  one  of  the  best  Soldiers*  Orphan 
Schools  in  the  State,  and  /  have  not  changed 
my  mind.  1  think  the  school  equally  as  good 
as  it  was  on  the  day  of  examination  last  May 
when  you  were  present.  If  the  old  building 
was  repaired  to  be  equal  to  the  new  one,  it 
would  certainly  then  be  one  of  the  best  Soldiers' 
Orphan  Schools  in  the  State. 

If  this  school  must  fall  by  reason  of  bad  man- 
agement and  by  improper  care  and  treatment 
of  the  children,  then  not  another  Soldiers*  Or- 
phan School  in  the  State  can  justly  stand.  To 
disband  this  school  on  account  of  the  management 
would  be  unfairly  discriminating  against  it. 

It  is  true  it  is  one  of  the  schooQ  owned  by 
the  so-called  syndicate,  and  perhaps  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons  for  its  unfavorable  reputation. 
The  syndicate,  as  it  is  called,  is  composed  of 
George  W.  Wright  and  John  I.  Gordon,  of  Mer- 
cer, who  are  partners,  doing  business  as  Wright 
&  Gordon,  and  all  the  business  they  do  has 
been  done  by  them  as  partners.  They  own  the 
one-half  interest  in  the  Mercer  school ;  and  they 
own  the  personal  property  of  the  McAlisterville 
school ;  tney  own  the  Mt.  Joy  school,  and  one- 
half  interest  in  Chester  Springs  school.  The 
other  half  interest  in  this  school  is  owned  by 
Theodore  Hunter,  of  Phoenix viUe,  and  the 
other  half  of  the  Mercer  school  by  Samuel  F. 
Thompson,  and  I  believe  a  gentleman  named 
R.  R.  Wright. 

The  Superintendent  of  Soldiers*  Orphan 
Schools,  by  virtue  of  the  law  regulating  them, 
makes  contracts  with  these  persons  to  board, 
clothe  and  take  care  of  the  children  under  their 
charge.  For  all  children  over  ten  years  of  age 
he  pays  $150  a  year,  and  for  all  children  under 
ten  years  of  age  $115. 

The  one-sixth  of  the  amount  paid  for  each 
one  of  the  children  must  be  expended  in  cloth- 
ing, leaving  five-sixths  for  their  boarding,  teach- 
ing and  other  expenses. 

I  cannot  speak  for  anything  that  occurred  be- 
fore I  was  appointed  inspector  of  the  schools, 
but  since  1  entered  upon  the  duties  of  that 
ofHce  I  believe  the  gentlemen  in  charge  of 
these  schools  have  fully  kept  their  contract 
with  the  Superintendent  of  Soldiers'  Orphan 
Schools.  If  they  have,  what  difference  can  it 
make  to  the  children  or  to  the  State,  whether 
the  children  are  supported  by  one  man  or  by  a 
partnership  consisting  of  two  men  ?  Some  per- 
sons raise  an  objection  to  persons  managing 
more  than  one  school.  The  objection  may  be 
well  founded,  but  from  my  observation  I  have 
failed  to  find  it  so.  There  are  some  reasons 
why  it  may  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  schools 
that  more  than  one  should  be  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  same  person  or  firm.  A  man 
having  a  large  amount  of  business,  and  provid- 
ing for  a  large  number  of  children  is  enabled  to 
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make  purchases,  and  provide  supplies  at  a  less 
cost  than  the  man  who  supplies  but  a  small 
number.  These  four  schools  are  now  managed 
entirely  by  Major  George  W.  Wright.  A  prin- 
cipal is  placed  at  the  head  of  each  school,  and 
Major  Wright  devotes  his  time  to  making  the 
purchases,  laying  in  the  supplies,  and  attending 
to  the  business  matters  for  the  four  schools.  I 
have  been  credibly  informed  that  he  has  been 
solicited  by  the  Department  to  take  charge  of 
the  management  of  Mt.  Joy,  in  1877;  McAlis- 
terville,  1883;  and  Chester  Springs,  1888. 

All  the  parties  that  have  made  statements  to 
me  have  expressed  their  opinion  as  very  favor- 
able to  Major  Wright's  management.  The  Mc- 
Alisterville  school  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Sher- 
wood. I  have  every  confidence  in  his  ability 
and  willingness  to  manage  the  school  properly. 
He  is  a  good  scholar  and  teacher ;  a  man  of  ex- 
ecutive ability  and  high  moral  and  Christian 
character.  He  is  exceedingly  industrious  and 
a  man  of  sympathetic  heart.  1  think  the  trouble 
with  those  boys  "  playing  crazy  "  is  due  partly 
to  hb  sympathy ;  they  took  advantage  of  his 
kindness  of  heart. 

Miss  Gertie  Williams,  the  matron,  says  that 
she  has  been  at  Harford,  Chester  Springs,  and 
at  the  Quaker,  or  "Friends'  School,"  at  West 
Chester;  has  had  twenty -one  years'  experience; 
that  she  considers  Mr.  Wright  an  excellent 
manager,  and  that  the  management  of  this 
school  is  as  good  as  any  she  ever  saw — better 
than  the  "Friends'  School,"  and  that  it  is  abund- 
antly supplied  with  everything. 

From  the  facts  that  I  have  obtained  and  the 
investigation  that  I  have  made,  /  still  retain 
the  opinion  that  the  management  at  this  school 
is  very  good;  that  the  children  are  well  clothed^ 
fed,  taught,  and  kindly  treated,  and  that  the 
persons  in  charge  0/ the  school  have  kept  their 
contract  with  the  State, 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

John  M.  Greer, 
Inspector  and  Examiner, 

SOME    STATEMENTS    OF    CITIZENS,   PUPILS,   AND 

OTHERS. 

Judge  Samuel  Watts  says:  I  now  live  at 
McAUsterville ;  am  the  postmaster ;  was  asso- 
ciate judge  of  this  county  for  five  years ;  I  have 
always  Uved  near  the  town  even  before  this 
school  was  in  existence;  some  years  ago  we 
used  to  be  very  much  troubled  with  the  children 
running  over  the  farms,  disturbing  us,  taking 
fruit,  berries  and  cherries,  and  tramping  down 
the  grain  and  grass ;  but  for  the  last  five  or  six 
years  the  children  could  not  have  been  better 
kept;  they  are  nice,  clean  and  respectable; 
they  are  splendidly  clothed ;  if  there  is  anything 
wrong  their  clothes  are  too  good ;  they  are  al- 
ways neat.  There  is  not  a  day  but  they  are  in 
the  post-office,  some  of  them ;  they  come  in 
nicely  and  have  good  manners;  more  so  than  any 
of  the  other  children  in  the  town  and  country  ; 
they  speak  very  intelligently  and  manly  ;  they 
show  no  rudeness  or  roughness  in  my  office, 
or  on  the  street,  or  on  their  play-ground.  I 
often  pass  their  play-grounds,  and  they  are  al- 
ways in  a  good  humor,  salute  me  with  a  mili- 


tary salute  and  say  kind  things ;  they  are  con- 
tented and  happy  and  seem  to  love  the  school ; 
I  never  heard  a  word  of  complaint  from  one  of 
them ;  they  look  fat  and  heart>',  and  I  believe 
they  are  well  fed ;  if  they  were  not  well  fed  they 
would  not  look  so  pleasant ;  in  everything  they 
are  very  much  better  than  the  other  children  in 
the  neighborhood.  Their  letter  backing  is  al- 
ways in  good  order — much  superior  to  that  of 
the  children  in  the  town  of  the  same  age ;  their 
writing  is  plain,  neat  and  businesslike.  I  have 
never  seen  a  nicer  lot  of  children  in  my  life. 
There  is  not  any  reason  for  this  newspaper 
clamor ;  it  is  all  founded  on  falsehood  and  pre- 
judice. I  have  seen  their  beds ;  they  are  clean 
and  comfortable,  and  very  good ;  their  sleeping 
rooms  are  all  very  clean  and  comfortable ;  they 
are  well  aired  and  well  lighted,  and  very  much 
better  than  we  get  in  an  ordinary  country  hotel 
— better  even  than  in  a  small  town,  and  superior 
to  that  of  the  children  here  in  the  country ;  I 
don't  believe  a  word  of  this  story  of  starvation 
and  dirt ;  it  is  a  lie,  and  there  is  not  a  word  of 
truth  in  it.  The  best  people  in  this  country 
claim  that  this  school  is  under  the  best  kind  of 
management ;  well  kept,  and  that  the  children 
are  well  fed  and  well  looked  after.  The  only 
complaints  we  get  are  from  the  newspapers. 
When  I  was  a  boy  at  home — there  were  ten  of 
us — we  never  had  any  such  good  rooms  or 
beds,  and  no  such  comforts. 

Rev.  George  W.  Lesher  says :  I  am  pastor 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  at  McAlisterville ;  I 
have  been  for  three  years ;  I  live  in  sight  of  the 
soldiers'  orphan  school.  My  house  is  within 
two  hundred  yards  of  it ;  I  am  often  with  the 
children  and  see  a  great  deal  of  them ;  I  never 
saw  a  more  manly  and  better  behaved  set  of 
boys  in  my  Ufe  anywhere,  and  the  girls  are  ex- 
cellent. They  are  all  neatly  clothed  and  always 
so  clean  and  nice ;  they  are  very  happy  and 
contented,  and  are  fat  and  hearty,  and  do  not 
show  the  least  sighs  of  want  of  food  or  care ; 
they  are  very  polite ;  when  I  pass  the  ordinary 
school  house  when  there  is  snow  on  the  ground, 
I  expect  to  get  some  snow  balls,  but  those  boys 
never  do  any  such  a  thing ;  when  I  pass  they 
salute  me — even  the  very  little  fellows;  they 
all  speak  kindly;  1  can  see  and  hear  them  in 
their  play  ground  from  my  study  window,  and 
I  never  heard  a  rough,  rude,  angry  or  profane 
word — not  even  a  cross  word;  1  never  saw  a 
quarrel ;  they  are  very  kind  and  mannerly  among 
themselves ;  I  know  that  they  are  well  treated, 
and  that  they  are  well  treated  by  the  faculty ;  if 
Mr.  Sherwood  errs  he  is  too  sympathetic,  and  I 
think  that  is  what  led  to  the  late  trouble ;  they 
knew  that  they  could  take  advantage  of  his 
sympathy,  and  tried  to  reach  him  in  that  way, 
eiti^er  to  get  home  or  to  get  favors ;  the  faculty 
is  too  apt  to  magnify  small  ailments,  and  the 
boys  took  advantage  of  it ;  the  best  people  in 
this  country  all  claim  that  the  school  is  under 
excellent  management,  better  than  ever  before ; 
I  know  that  these  boys  and  girls  are  far  better 
clothed  and  better  trained,  both  morally  and 
religiously,  and  that  they  are  more  polite  and 
mannerly,  than  the  other  children  in  the  town 
and  neighborhood ;  I  can  not  suggest  any  way 
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to  improve  this  school ;  I  think  these  boys  were 
playing  off  to  get  home  or  get  other  favors. 

Mr.  Philip  Weaver :  I  live  in  McAlisterville, 
and  have  lived  here  for  twenty-five  years  or 
more ;  I  am  the  superintendent  of  the  Lutheran 
Sunday-school;  I  live  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  school ;  I  think  the  present  man- 
agement exceeds  anything  we  have  had  here- 
tofore ;  there  are  twenty-five  of  the  boys  in  the 
Sunday-school ;  they  behave  very  well  at  the 
Sunday-school,  and  are  better  informed  than 
the  other  children ;  their  general  conduct  and 
behavior  is  far  better  than  the  other  boys  of  the 
town  and  neighborhood ;  the  children  show  no 
signs  of  want  of  food  or  anything,  so  far  as  I 
have  observed  ;  they  looked  to  be  well  fed  and 
hearty;  the  general  health  of  the  children  is 
better  than  that  of  a  like  number  in  the  neigh- 
borhood ;  their  general  make-up,  clothing,  fat 
appearance,  neatness,  manners,  conduct  and 
education  altogether  are  much  better  than  that  of 
the  other  children  in  the  neighborhood;  so  far 
as  I  know  they  have  been  well  and  kindly 
treated — better  than  before  Mr,  Wright  came ; 
I  am  near  their  play-grounds  and  find  the  boys 
exceptionally  good  in  their  conduct  and  lan- 
guage; they  have  formed  a  league  among 
3iemselves,  managed  by  themselves,  against 
swearing  and  using  bad  language,  and  using 
tobacco,  and  I  think  they  have  broken  up  these 
bad  habits  ;  the  general  sentiment  of  the  people 
is  favorable  to  the  school ;  there  may  be  a  few 
who  complain  a  little  ;  the  newspapers  do  this 
school  great  injury  ;  there  is  no  foundation  for 
these  stories. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Ammerman  says :  I  live  in  Mc- 
Alisterville, very  close  to  the  soldiers*  orphan 
school.  I  see  the  children  very  frequently ; 
they  are  better  clothed  now  than  ever  before 
Mr.  Wright  took  hold  of  them.  I  never  heard 
any  complaints  from  the  children,  and  never 
heard  of  any  complaints  made  by  them,  and  I 
never  saw  anything  to  lead  me  to  believe  they 
are  not  well  fed ;  my  two  children  fared  well — 
much  better  under  Mr.  Wright's  management 
than  before ;  they  speak  very  highly  of  the 
school ;  the  children  are  neat  and  trim ;  they 
are  well  dressed  and  comfortable ;  they  are  bet- 
ter than  I  ever  knew  them  before ;  they  are 
very  polite  and  good-mannered ;  their  conduct 
and  behavior  is  extraordinarily  good ;  when  you 
approach  them  they  will  all  salute  you  with  a 
military  salute,  and  speak  kind  and  pleasant 
words  when  they  come  to  my  shop ;  they  are 
pleasant  and  polite,  and  are  very  intelligent, 
bright  boys  and  girls  ;  they  are  far  superior  to 
our  own  town  children  ;  I  never  heard  an  oath 
from  one  of  the  boys ;  I  never  saw  any  quar- 
reling ;  since  Mr.  Wright  came  to  the  school 
they  seldom  go  to  town  or  anywhere  from  the 
scly)ol  unless  on  an  errand  to  town  on  some 
small  business  matter ;  I  have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  not  well  fed,  and  they  look 
better  than  our  children  in  town  ;  my  children 
never  complained  about  not  having  enough  to 
eat,  and  neither  did  any  of  the  children  from  the 
school ;  they  look  better  and  are  better  clothed 
than  the  ordinary  children  in  the  country ;  the 
people  generally  speak  well  of  the  school.    I 


was  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth 
regiment — Governor  Beaver's  regiment — during 
the  war ;  I  am  a  wounded  soldier,  and  if  any- 
thing were  wrong  1  would  very  freely  report  it. 
Mr.  L.  W.  Seiber  says :  I  have  never  heard 
the  first  child  complain  and  never  heard  of  a 
complaint  from  one  of  the  children ;  if  you  conn- 
pare  these  orphan  boys  with  our  town  and 
country  boys,  the  orphan  boys  are  far  superior 
in  appearance,  manners,  and  in  their  general 
make-up,  and  their  clothing  is  far  better  than 
the  other  children ;  Mr.  Sharon,  the  merchant 
and  hotel  keeper,  told  me  to-day  that  these 
children  are  better  clothed  than  his  own  chil- 
dren ;  I  belong  to  the  Lutheran  church  and 
there  are  about  twenty- five  boys  and  twelve  to 
fifteen  girls  come  from  the  school;  they  are 
better  dressed  than  the  other  children  in  the 
Sunday-school,  and  are  better  behaved  and 
much  smarter ;  they  are  all  fine  looking,  pleas- 
ant children,  and  are  happy  and  contented ; 
they  could  not  be  so  happy  and  contented  if  they 
were  not  well  fed  and  kindly  treated.  I  don't 
believe  a  word  about  the  story  of  their  starva- 
tion ;  it  is  as  big  a  falsehood  as  was  ever  put  on 
the  country.  The  boys  all  have  neckties  and 
collars,  and  are  very  neatly  dressed.  Their 
clothes  fit  neatly  and  are  very  clean  ;  the  girls 
are  much  nicer  and  finer  and  better  dressed 
than  the  other  girls  in  the  country  and  town ; 
there  are  a  splendid  looking  lot  of  children,  in- 
telligent and  bright,  and  the  people  generally  in 
this  neighborbord  have  held  the  same  opinion 
that  I  do ;  the  management  of  the  school  is  in 
high  repute  here ;  I  was  male  attendant  at  this 
school  for  four  years  under  Judge  Smith;  the 
school  is  better  now  than  then  in  every  respect ; 
the  beds  and  the  bedding  are  splendid  and 
very  clean  and  better  than  the  average  hotel 
bed,  and  I  believe  much  better  than  the  ordi- 
nary child  of  citizens  in  this  vicinity;  the  build- 
ings are  very  clean  and  well  kept;  I  always 
found  them  this  way ;  the  children  are  all  treated 
very  kindly;  I  cannot  see  how  any  improve- 
ment can  be  made  upon  the  management  of 
this  school ;  they  might  have  more  pastry  and 
sweetmeats,  but  I  don't  believe  that  would  be 
to  the  benefit  of  the  children. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  McAhster  says :  I  live  in  McAlis- 
terville ;  am  the  widow  of  Dr.  McAlister,  and  I 
have  lived  here  for  a  long  time  near  the  school ; 
I  think  the  children  are  very  well  treated ;  their 
clothing  is  splendid  and  of  a  good  quality, 
neatly  fitting  and  tasty ;  they  all  look  to  be  well 
fed  and  cared  for;  are  polite,  intelligent  and 
mannerly ;  they  often  come  to  get  water  ft-om 
my  pump ;  they  think  my  water  is  better  for 
drinking ;  they  always  tip  their  caps  and  speak 
pleasantly,  and  never  disturb  anything  about 
the  yard  or  garden  ;  I  have  never  seen  nicer  or 
better  children  in  my  life;  I  often  go  to  tne 
school,  and  I  find  everything  clean  and  in  ex- 
cellent order;  they  have  an  abundant  supply  of 
the  best  Qualities  of  groceries  and  provisions ; 
I  know  that  abundance  of  eatables  are  pro- 
vided and  given  to  the  children ;  I  have  never 
heard  that  they  complained  to  any  one ;  they 
are  happy  and  contented ;  they  could  not  be  so 
'  happy  and  contented  and  pleasant  as  they  are 
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if  they  did  not  receive  sufficient  food ;  they  look 
much  better  than  the  other  children  in  the 
town  and  neighborhood ;  they  have  most  excel- 
lent clothing ;  the  children  are  taught  manners 
and  politeness,  and  educated  to  1^  ladies  and 
gentlemen  as  well  as  to  be  scholars ;  I  don't  see 
how  they  can  make  any  improvement  on  this 
school ;  I  often  go  over  to  the  schoool,  and  in 
the  fall  and  spring  when  I  go  without  gloves  or 
mittens  or  in  my  bare  head  the  girls  will  return 
with  me  home,  and  they  always  have  on  neat 
comfortable  hoods,  mittens  or  gloves ;  they  are 
little  ladies;  I  think  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood 
are  excellent  managers,  and  they  are  doing 
everything  in  their  power  for  the  children ;  the 
school  has  been  under  splendid  government ;  I 
am  indignant  at  the  newspaper  reports  about 
this  starvation ;  their  statements  are  untrue. 

Mr.  Wm.  Spitler  says :  I  live  in  McAlister- 
ville ;  my  son  Gus  was  at  the  school ;  he  was 
one  of  the  supposed  insane ;  he  was  among  the 
first ;  he  had  had  nightmare ;  I  had  heard  a 
doctor  say  that  when  a  boy  gets  such  spells  that 
the  way  to  do  was  to  spank  him  and  set  him  on 
ice.  This  was  Dr.^ Fisher  that  told  me  this; 
when  we  heard  that  Gus  had  this  spell  we  went 
to  see  him ;  we  wanted  to  bring  him  home,  but 
he  wouldn*t  come ;  he  came  home  soon  after ; 
he  told  us  he  was  shamming  and  that  he  was 
afraid  to  come  home  for  fear  that  we  would 
spank  him  and  put  him  on  ice.  I  think  the 
education  and  the  moral  and  religious  training 
is  good.  The  children  are  very  polite  and  have 
good  manners  and  are  kind  to  each  other;  I 
know  of  but  one  quarrel  in  six  years,  and  I  am 
within  sight  of  the  school-house ;  I  hear  no  pro- 
fanitv  or  bad  talk;  they  salute  all  strangers 
manly  and  soldierly  ;  they  do  no  loafing  around 
the  stores  or  shops  or  on  the  streets ;  they  do  not 
annoy  the  neighbors  or  citizens ;  they  are  100 
per  cent,  better  now  than  they  were  before  Mr. 
Wright  came;  before  Mr.  Wright  came  the 
boys  were  troublesome;  the  children  of  the 
school  are  superior  to  the  children  of  the  town 
school  in  education  and  general  make-up ;  I 
mean  their  clothing,  cleanliness,  appearance, 
conduct  and  behavior,  general  intelligence, 
moral  training  and  education ;  these  children 
look  much  letter  than  the  other  children  at 
church  and  Sunday-school;  they  are  better 
trained  and  learn  better ;  the  teachers  like  to 
teach  them  better ;  when  I  came  here  the  peo- 
ple were  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  school ;  now 
they  will  petition  for  it ;  this  was  six  years  ago ; 
then  there  wasn't  a  farmer  around  here  that 
didn't  want  to  get  rid  of  the  school ;  I  don't 
know  one  now  who  doesn't  want  to  have  it 
kept  here. 

Mr.  Stephen  Woods  says:  I  lived  in  New 
Florence,  Westmoreland  county ;  my  wife  has 
a  brother,  Harry  Henderson,  at  the  McAlister- 
ville  Soldiers'  Orphan  School ;  he  has  been  here 
over  two  years ;  my  wife  and  I  came  on  here 
March  first ;  we  heard  of  the  children  being  in 
such  a  terrible  condition  that  we  thought  it  our 
duty  to  go  and  see  Harry.  When  we  came 
here  we  were  astonished  to  find  things  as  good 
as  they  are ;  we  find  it  a  grand  home ;  we  find 
the  children  clean,  neat,  well-dressed,  in  good 


order ;  heavy  clothes ;  healthy  and  polite  ;  they 
all  had  good  shoes  on  ;  I  didn't  see  a  hole  in 
one  of  the  shoes ;  the  shoes  were  well  black- 
ened ;  saw  no  shoes  without  shoe-strings ;  saw 
a  pile  of  cast-off  shoes  which  were  much  better 
than  the  ordinary  children  have  in  our  town  at 
home ;  their  clothes  are  neat  and  well-brushed ; 
I  didn't  see  a  boy  with  a  button  off.  I  never 
saw  such  nice  girls :  our  own  school  can't  turn 
out  such  a  nice  lot  of  girls ;  the  girls  each  have 
seven  dresses  and  a  new  one  being  made ;  they 
are  good  dresses.  We  feel  perfectly  sure  that 
they  get  plenty  to  eat,  and  that  the  provisions 
are  good  and  clean ;  we  examined  their  fruits 
and  groceries  and  found  them  excellent,  much 
better  than  we  can  get  at  home  in  our  country 
stores ;  they  have  splendid  butter ;  table  cloths, 
knives,  forks,  dishes,  and  everything  on  the 
table  is  perfectly  clean  ;  I  wouldn't  want  to  sit 
down  to  a  cleaner  or  better  table ;  the  average 
children  at  home  are  not  half  so  well  cared  for. 
When  Harry  comes  home  he  teaches  our  chil- 
dren good  manners ;  he  tells  them  how  to  do 
and  how  to  act,  and  when  they  speak  improp- 
erly he  corrects  them ;  he  is  a  much  better  boy 
than  he  was  when  he  came  here.  We  exam- 
ined the  children  carefully  and  didn't  find  a 
child  that  looked  to  be  ill-treated  or  badly  fed 
or  neglected;  we  didn't  hear  a  complaint  from 
a  single  child ;  at  least  four  dozen  of  them  told 
us  that  they  had  plenty  to  eat,  and  that  they  are 
well-treated.  They  have  No.  i  beds:  I  never 
saw  cleaner  floors,  steps,  cupboards,  porches 
and  so  forth ;  they  have  an  excellent  cellar;  they 
have  abundant  supplies  of  all  kinds  of  the  best 
provisions ;  I  never  saw  Mr.  Wright ;  we  came 
to  find  out  for  ourselves,  and  are  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  things  in  such  an  excellent  con- 
dition; no  attempt  to  hide  an3rthing  from  us; 
the  children  are  happy  and  contented;  I  was 
out  with  the  boys  and  didn't  hear  a  profane  or 
bad  word;  not  even  a  cross  word;  1  saw  no 
signs  of  tobacco. 

Miss  Gerty  Williams  says :  I  am  the  matron 
at  the  Soldiers'  Ophans'  School  at  McAlister- 
ville ;  I  have  been  here  some  time — some  two 
or  three  months ;  I  have  been  in  among  schools 
since  for  the  last  twenty-one  years  r  I  was  matron 
at  Chester  Springs ;  I  was  at  the  Harford  school; 
at  the  Quaker  or  Friends*  school  at  West 
Chester ;  I  never  saw  a  man  better  qualified  or 
more  willing  to  provide  for  a  school  than  Mr. 
Wright;  I  consider  him  excellent  in  all  the 
positions ;  he  buys  well ;  he  is  very  prompt  to 
supply;  he  never  does  anything  in  a  stingy 
way ;  it  is  not  in  him  to  cheat  those  children ; 
he  likes  to  provide  well ;  he  gets  plenty  of  the 
very  best  clothing,  and  he  is  careful  to  see  that 
it  is  neat  and  nice ;  I  consider  the  management 
much  better  than  at  the  Friends'  school ;  I  think 
McAlisterville  a  good  school ;  it  is  well  equipped; 
the  children  are  hearty,  bright,  happy  and  con- 
tented ;  I  never  saw  a  better  managed  school. 

Augustus  Spitler,  one  of  the  lads  who  was 
crazy,  says  :  I  am  fourteen  years  of  age ;  I  have 
been  in  this  school  eight  years ;  I  hke  the  school 
real  well ;  better  than  I  ever  did ;  it  seems  to 
me  it  is  much  better  under  Mr.  Wright  than  it 
was  before  Mr.  Wright  came ;  we  get  enough 
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to  eat,  and  it  is  good ;  our  beds  are  good  and 
clean;  our  clothing  is  first-rate;  they  all  treat 
us  kindly  here ;  I  like  all  the  teachers ;  I  am 
never  abused  or  whipped.  I  am  one  of  the 
boys  that  played  off  crazy ;  when  we  went  to 
bed  I  started  to  cut  up  and  make  fun ;  then 
Harvey  Miller  came  in  and  said  that  I  was 
crazy ;  then  I  did  start  to  play  crazv ;  I  would 
roll  up  the  covers  and  throw  myseu  up  against 
the  comer,  against  the  wall  and  against  the 
door,  and  then  I  would  fall  down  again ;  then 
Joe  Hamer  went  out  for  Mr.  Coovert,  the  male 
attendant ;  Mr.  Sherwood  came  up  and  said 
"  Ho,  Gus !  Ho,  Gus  !'*  and  he  would  shake  me 
and  then  he  would  halloo  "Ho,  Gus !"  but  I 
let  on  I  knew  nothing ;  then  the  excitement  got 
up  and  they  sent  for  the  doctor.  Dr.  Hoopes ; 
he  told  the  boys  to  bring  up  a  basin  of  cold 
water  and  a  rag ;  then  they  rubbed  me,  and 
then  they  kept  on  rubbing  me  and  putting  on 
cold  water  with  this  wet  rag  until  I  shivered 
with  cold;  then  George  McGraner  came;  he 
was  holding  me  in  bed,  and  then  when  the 
doctor  came  I  thought  it  wouldn*t  do  to  admit 
playing  off,  so  I  thought  that  I  was  in  for  it  and 
I  would  carry  it  out;  when  I  would  get  still 
George  McGraner  would  kind  of  hunch  me  up 
in  the  stomach  with  his  knee,  and  that  would 
start  me  off  again ;  I  kept  on  until  late  in  the 
night ;  I  went  home  the  next  day ;  when  I  went 
in  mother  said  she  believed  that  I  was  playing 
off;  I  didn't  say  anything — I  was  afraid  of  giv- 
ing myself  away — father  said  he  knew  I  was 
playing  off;  I  had  a  large  book  with  pictures 
and  he  would  ask  me  what  the  pictures  were, 
and  I  wouldn't  tell  him  correctly  ;  I  would  tell 
him  something  else;  they  thought  there  was 
nothing  wrong  with  me,  and  sent  me  back  to 
school;  when  I  was  at  home  father  said  Dr. 
Fisher's  cure  was  to  whip  and  set  on  ice ;  he 
said  he  would  try  that  the  next  time ;  a'bout  a 
week  after  I  went  back,  I  played  it  again ;  I 
started  it  in  the  morning ;  I  run  around  the  play 
ground ;  Pete  McCoy  said :  "  You  had  better  go 
and  catch  him,  mayoe  he's  crazy  ;"  I  didn't  go 
to  breakfast  that  morning  ;  I  kept  playing  o&; 
they  brought  me  to  the  sick  room,  and  f  was 
there  until  after  dinner,  and  then  I  auit,  because 
I  got  tired  playing  off ;  the  time  wnen  Charlie 
Brett  played  I  started  it  again ;  we  cut  up  awful ; 
called  "cats,"  letting  on  my  cat  was  gone; 
George  Gineer  handed  me  an  old  stocking,  and 
I  let  on  that  that  was  a  cat;  in  the  morning 
father  came  over — at  dinner  time — andtook  me 
home;  three  boys  took  me  over;  when  my 
father  wanted  me  to  go  home  I  was  afraid  to, 
for  fear  he  would  apply  Dr.  Fisher's  cure ;  I  just 

Flayed  it  three  times ;  no  one  put  me  up  to  it ; 
was  playing  off  every  time ;  I  knew  every- 
thing that  was  going  on ;  I  was  only  letting  on  ; 
I  let  on  that  I  was  stupid,  and  then  I  let  on  that 
I  didn't  know  anything ;  there  wasn't  a  thine 
wrong  with  me.  We  get  fish  and  ham,  beef, 
tomatoes,  cheese,  potatoes,  cabbage,  turnips, 
beans,  canned  corn,  barley,  oat  meal,  sauer- 
kraut, apricots,  dried  apples,  green  apples,  rice, 
currants,  raisins,  fried  potatoes,  fried  mush, 
dumplings,  pot-pie,  cake,  pie,  crackers,  biscuit, 
molasses ;  we  get  plenty  to  eat. 


Joseph  Hamer  says :  I  am  thirteen  years  old  ; 
been  here  seven  years  next  September ;  I  like 
it  first  rate ;  I  am  one  of  the  boys  that  played 
crazy ;  I  did  it  twice ;  there  was  nothing  wron^ 
with  me ;  I  knew  everything  that  was  going  on 
when  I  was  playing ;  I  saw  the  rest  of  the  boys 
playing  off;  I  saw  them  shamming ;  they  were 
allowed  to  go  skating  and  sliding,  and  I  thought 
I  would  have  some  fun.  so  I  played  crazy.  I 
wasn't  crazy — ^there  was  nothmg  wrong  with 
me ;  no  one  asked  me  to ;  I  confessed  of  my 
own  freewill.  When  Mr.  Wright  called  us  out, 
he  said  for  all  that  had  nothing  the  matter,  or 
that  were  playing  off,  to  hold  up  their  right 
hands ;  we  all  held  up  our  right  hands  except 
five  or  six  ;  I  raised  my  right  hand ;  I  did  it  be- 
cause I  was  playing  off* ;  then  Mr.  Wright  said 
for  those  who  had  raised  our  hands  to  take  our 
seats ;  he  didn't  threaten  to  whip  us  or  punish 
us ;  we  did  it  freely ;  we  ^et  enough  to  eat,  and 
it  is  good ;  my  clothing  is  like  the  other  boys ; 
I  have  three  suits  of  clothes  and  three  shirts — 
four  shirts,  and  three  pairs  of  stockings ;  dressed 
like  the  other  boys. 

Randall  Scott  says :  I  am  fifteen  years  old 
next  April :  I  have  been  here  about  four  years : 
Mr.  Coovert  sent  Wallace  Galbreath  and  me  to 
the  wood  pile  to  pile  wood  ;  Wallace  said,  "  I'll 
bet  there  isn't  anything  wrong  with  any  of 
them,"  and  I  said,  "  I  will  bet  so  too ;"  WaUace 
said  to  me,  "They  have  it  mighty  nice  up  in 
Mr.  Coovert's  room,  and  I  said,  "  I  suppose  so"  ; 
Wallace  said,  "  Suppose  you  and  I  play  off  crazy 
too ;"  I  said,  "All  right ;"  that  evening  when  I 
went  in  to  supper  I  let  on  that  I  was  worrying 
about  my  brother  John,  and  then  I  commenced 
to  play  crazy ;  I  played  it  twice ;  Wallace  com- 
menced the  same  evening ;  Grant  Heim  came 
up  there ;  I  read  a  story  entitled  Jim  Springs  ; 
then  I  called  Grant  Heim,  Jim  Springs ;  I  knew 
what  I  was  doing;  I  wanted  to  make  Grant 
Heim  and  Mr.  Coovert  believe  that  I  had  been 
reading  too  much ;  I  read  a  good  deal ;  I  just 
talked  a  good  bit  and  then  I  acted  foolish ;  I 
turned  my  head  around  and  laughed ;  I  often 
put  my  head  under  the  cover  to  laugh ;  I  couldn't 
keep  from  it ;  Charlie  Shuey,  a  little  fellow,  was 
playing  crazy  in  another  bed  near  me ;  he 
would  say,  "Jake  Diefenduffer,"  and  I  thought 
that  was  such  a  funny  name  that  I  would  laugh ; 
the  next  time  I  played  off  in  the  sick  room ; 
then  they  took  me  to  the  attic  and  I  quit  play- 
ing off;  I  always  knew  what  I  was  doing  and 
what  the  other  fellows  were  doing  and  what  the 
doctors  were  doing ;  I  didn't  need  to  do  it ;  I 
thought  it  would  be  good  fun  and  the  other  boys 
did  it,  and  I  wanted  to  get  in  the  infirmary ;  I 
confessed  that  there  wasn't  anything  ailing  me, 
and  I  made  my  confession  of  my  own  free  will ; 
we  get  enough  to  eat ;  I  get  clothing  like  the 
other  boys — three  suits,  two  good  ones  and  a 
working  suit,  three  flannel  shirts,  stockings  and 
shoes;  everything  we  need;  good  bed  and 
plenty  of  covering ;  I  got  tired  playing  and  I  quit 
to  take  a  rest ;  I  did  it  for  fun ;  I  wouldn't  have 
done  it  had  I  known  it  would  have  made  this 
big  trouble  ;  I  meant  no  harm. 

Lynn  Shirk  says:  I  am  fourteen  years  old; 
'  I  have  been  here  about  four  years ;  my  home 
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was  Clearfield  ;  I  have  no  home  now  but  this 
school ;  I  am  one  of  the  boys  that  played  off 
crazy ;  I  was  in  the  wash-house  on  Tuesday  in 
February ;  Charlie  Brett  said  he  would  bet  I 
would  be  crazy  before  night ;  so  I  thought  I 
would  play  off  crazy,  and  so  I  did  ;  I  said 
"grub  ;"  I  all  the  time  said  "  grub ;"  I  knew  all 
the  time  what  I  was  doing  and  what  was  doing, 
and  what  the  others  were  doing ;  we  did  every- 
thing we  did  voluntarily  and  of  our  own  desire ; 
I  knew  I  was  saying  "  grub'*  and  wanted  to  say 
"  grub ;"  I  did  not  need  to  say  it ;  it  is  the  word 
I  wanted  to  say ;  I  could  then  have  behaved  as 
well  as  now,  had  I  wanted  to ;  there  was  noth- 
ing wrong  with  my  mind  at  all,  and  nothing 
wrong  with  my  nerves ;  I  put  it  all  on,  and  did 
so  willingly ;  I  just  had  the  one  spell ;  I  had  no 
object ;  I  just  saw  the  rest  and  I  thought  I  would 
do  so  too ;  Wallace  Galbreath  and  all  the  boys 
told  me  they  were  playing  off,  except  John 
Brady ;  Wallace  said  they  were  playing  off  to 
have  fun ;  when  we  were  eating  the  lobster  soup 
I  was  saying  "grub :  I  knew  ail  the  time  what 
was  going  on. 

Tilden  Limes  says :  I  am  twelve  years  old ; 
I  have  been  here  diree  years ;  this  is  my  fourth 
year  ;  my  home  is  in  Lewistown  ;  I  am  one  of 
the  boys  that  played  off  crazy  ;  I  had  no  object 
in  doing  it ;  I  wanted  to  fool  them  and  have 
some  fun  ;  that  is  why  I  did  it ;  there  was  noth- 
ing the  matter  with  me  at  all ;  I  played  twice ; 
I  mind  of  you  (Mr.  Greer)  being  here ;  you  came 
on  Sunday ;  I  was  upstairs  in  bed  ;  you  asked 
mc  if  I  knew  you,  and  I  told  you  that  you  were 
"  Uncle  Sam,"  when  you  were  there ;  Tom 
McDowell  commenced  to  play  off,  then  George 
Givler  was  taking  care  of  him ;  Tom  com- 
menced to  shake  and  kick  and  jump,  and  then 
he  tried  to  bite  himself,  and  then  he  pulled  his 
hair ;  you  asked  Tom  if  he  knew  you,  and  he 
didn't  say  anvthing  to  you;  he  just  looked  at 
you;  we  had  lobsters  for  supper  that  night; 
I  called  the  lobsters  running  oysters ;  I  said  that 
they  had  no  heads  or  tails  and  still  they  run  ;  at 
supper  all  the  time  Charley  Brett  said  ''  molas- 
ses;" Lynn  Shirk  said  "grub"  all  the  time;  I 
ate  off  the  other  boys'  plates  that  meal ;  there 
was  one  on  each  side  of  me  and  one  in  front  of 
me ;  Albert  Wilson  sat  in  front  of  me ;  Charlie 
McConnell  sat  on  one  side  ;  I  wasn't  crazy  at 
all ;  I  knew  everything  that  was  goinj^  on. 
[And  so  of  reports  of  all  the  remainmg  boys.] 
Mr.  C.  McClelland,  of  Mifflintown,  writes 
under  date  of  March  4, 1889:  I  have  been  a  fre- 
quent visitor  at  that  school  for  the  past  ten 
years.  I  suppose  I  have  been  there  fully  twenty- 
five  times  or  more,  and  I  have  made  it  my  busi- 
ness to  look  around  the  premises,  and  have 
made  inspection,  and  I  can  say  that  the  school 
has  progressed  under  the  present  management. 
I  can  see  no  cause  for  all  this  disturbance,  and 
the  most  of  it  comes  from  persons  who  have 
never  visited  the  school,  taking  newspaper  re- 
ports for  their  texts.  I  have  gone  into  the  school 
without  their  knowing  anything  of  my  coming, 
and  found  the  school  at  dinner  or  supper — as 
the  case  might  be-^and  I  always  found  plenty 
to  eat,  and  good  substantial  food.  I  have  asked 
both  boys  and  girls  about  their  food,  and  I  have 


never  heard  any  complaints.  Oftentimes  it 
would  be  reported  to  the  Post  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  and  for  several  years  chairman  of  the 
soldiers'  orphan  committee,  as  to  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  boys,  that  they  were  bare-footed 
and  dirty  and  ragged.  We  would  go  imme- 
diately and  investigate  it,  and  we  found  the  boys 
and  girls  with  good  shoes.  I  put  the  boys  into 
line  and  inspected,  as  I  did  my  company  in  the 
army,  and  I  found  their  clothes  gooa.  I  would 
have  them  open  their  coats  so  I  could  see  as  to 
their  cleanliness.  I  found  their  shirts  good  and 
clean,  and  their  skin  clean,  and  no  reason  for 
complaint.  This  I  have  done  repeatedly,  and 
as  often  as  I  have  been  there,  I  have  always 
found  the  building  clean  and  well  scrubbed;  the 
floors  are  white,  the  beds  are  kept  clean  and 
well  aired  and  plenty  of  ventilation,  and  I  know 
that  the  children  have  better  accommodations 
than  they  would  have  at  home.  When  I  say 
this  I  know  what  I  am  saying  from  my  own 
knowledge.  I  cannot  see  why  the  public  should 
be  so  embittered  against  this  school — ^the  only 
thing  about  it  is  that  they  don't  go  and  see  for 
themselves.  They  are  afraid  to  go,  for  fear  they 
would  not  find  the  school  as  reported,  and  they 
would  be  disappointed.  There  was  a  gentleman 
living  in  MifHin,  he  was  down  on  the  schools, 
and  said  they  ought  to  be  abandoned  at  once, 
and  he  would  not  be  convinced  that  he  was 
wrong.  He  said  it  could  not  be  possible  that 
newspapers  would  publish  the  statements  if 
they  were  not  true.  I  was  determined  to  con- 
vince him,  and  I  took  him  out  to  see  for  him- 
self. I  took  him  all  around — into  every  room 
in  the  building — and  showed  him  every  bed  and 
the  store  room,  so  that  he  could  see  and  be  con- 
vinced that  newspapers  would  publish  anything 
at  all  to  make  a  market  for  their  papers.  Now 
he  says  he  is  a  friend  of  the  schools,  and  they 
ought 'to  be  kept  open.  I  could  tell  you  of 
many  such  cases  as  this,  and  of  many  others 
that  won't  speak  of  it,  for  they  are  ashamed  that 
they  talked  as  they  did.  But  it  seems  useless 
to  multiply  words. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Weidman,  of  Mifflintown,  Chap- 
lain Post  134,  G.  A.  R.,  writes :  I  have  been  a 
visitor  to  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  School  at  McAl- 
isterville,  at  various  times.  Have  avoided  spe- 
cial occasions,  such  as  examinations,  etc.,  so  as 
to  find  the  school  in  its  every-day  dress  and 
routine  of  study,  work,  recitation,  etc.  Always 
found  much  to  commend.  Children  well  clad, 
including  substantial  shoes ;  discipline  of  a  high 
order  everywhere;  instruction  and  recitation 
thorough ;  buildings  clean  and  air  pure.  These 
I  have  inspected  with  great  care  from  cellar  to 
garret;  beds  comfortable  and  well  furnished 
with  bedding.  I  have  also  seen  the  children  at 
their  tables  ;  the  food  was  well  cooked  and  va- 
ried ;  on  inquiring  each  one  expressed  them- 
selves as  having  all  they  wished  ;  I  have  had 
many  personal  interviews  with  the  older  chil- 
dren ;  never  could  get  a  word  of  complaint  from 
any  of  them ;  always  well  satisfied  with  the 
school  and  the  management;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sherwood  are  highly  qualified  for  the  position 
of  superintendent;  they  seem  to  manifest  a 
deep  mterest  in  the  children's  welfare. 
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ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Adams — Supt  Sheely:  The  schools  are  all 
closed  after  a  very  satisfactory  year's  work. 
The  recent  increase  in  the  State  appropriation 
is  having  a  good  effect.  Already  a  number  of 
Boards  have  decided  to  pay  better  wages  and 
select  teachers  with  more  care.  A  violent  storm, 
several  weeks  ago,  denlolished  the  fine  two- 
story  brick  school-house  in  Littlestown.  The 
damage,  which  is  considerable,  will  be  prompt- 
ly and  substantially  repaired. 

Beaver— Supt.  Reed:  During  the  year  just 
closed  more  ^ood  work  was  done  by  the  teach- 
ers than  dunng  any  other  year  in  my  exper- 
ience. Many  pupils  showed  good  results  at  the 
closing  examination. 

Cambria — Supt.  Leech:  The  Conemaugh 
Lake  calamity  nas  unmanned  us  all.  My 
mother,  sister,  uncle  and  aunt  were  swept  away 
in  its  terrible  track.  Some  of  the  best  teachers 
in  the  county  are  known  to  have  been  lost; 
among  them  C.  F.  Gallaher,  Principal  High 
School,  Millville,  Miss  Mary  Dowling,  of  Wood- 
vale,  Miss  Emma  Fisher,  Miss  Laura  Hamilton, 
Miss  Maggie  Jones,  and  others,  of  Johnstown. 
Supt.  F.  B.  Johnston  and  his  brother  escaped, 
much  bruised  and  hurt,  at  the  fatal  stone 
bridge.  The  school-houses  in  Mineral  Point, 
Woodvale,  Conemaugh  borough  and  Cambria 
borough,  are  entirely  swept  awav.  Those  in 
Woodvale  and  Conemaugh  were  beautiful  and 
substantial  brick  buildings, — not  one  brick  left. 
Of  the  Woodvale  school  building,  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  County,  only  the  bell  has  been 
found.  One  large  brick  school-house  is  the  only 
building  left  in  Millville,  and  it  is  badly  dam- 
aged. The  return  of  our  reports  will  be  very 
much  retarded  by  this  horror. 

Cameron  —  Supt.  Pearsall :  Twenty-four 
schools  are  in  session  for  summer  terms.  Ship- 
pen  district  has  finished  a  small  but  substantial- 
ly built  frame  school  house. 

Carbon — Supt.  Snyder:  The  nine  months 
school  terms  are  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the 
examinations  of  the  different  High  School 
classes  are  in  progress.  The  County  High 
School  Course,  adopted  a  few  years  ago,  has 
been  steadily  growing  in  popularity,  until  now 
most  of  the  high  schools  in  the  County  have 
reached  the  required  standard,  and  classes  will 
graduate  in  the  same  at  the  following  places : 
Audenreid,  Lehighton,  Lansford,  Summit  Hill, 
Perryville,  and  Weatherly.  The  result  of  the 
adoption  of  this  course  has  been  fuller  schools 
and  an  average  increase  in  the  ages  of  the  high 
school  pupils  of  nearly  two  years.  The  examin- 
ations, as  conducted  by  the  examining  committee 
of  which  the  County  Superintendent  is  chair- 
man, are  designed  to  lead  the  teachers  to  give 
culture  in  the  eighteen  different  branches  of  the 
course,  instead  of  having  the  pupils  crammed 
for  the  examination.  The  result  is  a  strong  body 
of  alumni  which  gives  strength  and  popularity 
to  the  course.  The  commencements  held  in 
the  different  districts  are  of  a  high  order,  and 
much  interest  is  manifested  in  the  success  of  the 
same,  which  in  turn  gives  a  great  impetus  to  the 
public  school  cause  in  the  county. 


Chester  —  Supt.  Walton:  The  Directors' 
Association  met  in  the  office  of  Principal  G.  M. 
Philips.  S.  N.  S.,  and  outlined  the  work  for  the 
next  meeting.  The  subject  of  Manual  Training 
will  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  time ;  other  sub- 
jects are  "  The  construaion  and  care  of  out- 
houses," "  Disposition  of  the  extra  appropria- 
tion,** etc.  The  school  board  of  Downingtown 
propose  fitting  up  a  new  building  in  the  East 
End  for  the  better  accommodation  of  their 
primary  grades. 

Cumberland— Supt.  Beitzel:  The  high 
schools  of  Mechanicst>urg  and  Newville  turned 
out  seven  graduates  each,  and  Mt.  Holly  six. 
We  were  also  called  upon  to  examine  the  ad- 
vanced classes  in  the  Mechanicsburg  and  Mt. 
Holly  cprammar  schools  for  promotion.  All 
these  schools  have  produced  very  excellent  re- 
sults during  the  past  year.  It  was  also  our 
pleasure  to  be  present  at  the  examination  of 
the  White  Hall  Soldiers*  Orphan  School.  This 
school  is  well  equipped  mechanically  and  pro- 
fessionally, and  the  attainments  of  the  pupils, 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  high  school  de- 
partment, were  universally  commended  by  the 
examiners  and  the  large  number  of  visitors 
present. 

Greene — Supt.  Waychoff:  Fire  escapes 
have  been  placed  upon  the  school  building  of 
Waynesburg.  There  will  be  two  special  Nor- 
mals in  this  county  during  July, — at  Waynes- 
burg and  at  Jefferson.  A  banner  was  onered 
by  the  Monongahela  school  board,  to  the  school 
having  the  best  attendance.  There  are  fifty- 
four  graduates  from  the  Common  School  course 
in  this  county  the  present  year. 

Indiana — Supt.  Cochran :  The  schools,  after 
a  most  successful  term,  have  all  closed.  A 
large  majority  of  the  teachers  are  attending 
Normal  Schools  this  summer.  Good-sized 
classes  were  graduated  from  West  Indiana, 
Blairsville  and  Indiana  schools.  New  houses 
will  be  erected  in  Banks,  North  Mahoning, 
Green,  Pine  and  Black  Lick.  More  room  is 
needed  in  Indiana  and  Blairsville. 

Juniata — Supt.  Auman :  I  took  part  in  the 
examination  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  School  at 
McAlisterville.  The  scholars  acquitted  them- 
selves nobly  in  every  respect  Tneir  prompt 
answers  and  good  condut  during  the  entire  day 
is  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  me  in  saying 
that  the  education  of  the  soldiers  *  orphan  chil- 
dren is  and  has  been  all  along  superior  to  that 
of  our  common  schools.  Three  new  buildings 
will  be  erected  in  the  county  this  summer, — ^in 
the  townships  of  Port  Royal,  Lack,  and  Monroe. 

Lycoming — Supt.  Lose:  At  a  special  election 
the  citizens  of  Hughesville  voted  the  school 
directors  $5000  to  be  used  in  increasing  and  im- 
proving the  school  facilities  of  the  town.  There 
was  besides  a  surplus  of  $2000  in  the  treasury 
to  be  applied  to  the  same  purpose.  The  direc- 
tors have  concluded  to  make  an  addition  of 
two  rooms  to  their  four-room  building,  which 
will  be  completely  remodeled,  and  to  put  in 
steam  heat.  When  finished  this  will  be  one  of 
the  finest  school  buildings  in  the  county.  The 
County  Directors*  Association  met  in  the  Court 
House  at  Williamsport,  May  4th,  with  Dr.  T.  F. 
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Fleming,  of  Lewis  township,  President,  and  Dr. 
D.  C.  Flanagan,  of  Mclntyre  township,  Secre- 
tary. This  was  a  semi-annual  meeting,  and 
the  first  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  the  county. 
The  questions  discussed  <  were :  Text-Books, 
Selection  of  Teachers,  School  Houses,  Grounds 
and  Furniture,  and  Attendance  of  Pupils.  Dept. 
State  Supt.  Houck  was  present  and  greatly 
assisted  in  making  the  meeting  a  success. 
Nearly  one  hundred  directors,  representing 
every  section  of  the  county,  were  present.  The 
discussions  showed  a  very  progressive  spirit 
among  the  directors,  and  the  meeting  will  cer- 
tainly result  in  good  to  the  schools. 

Somerset — Supt.  Berkey:  The  Meyersdale 
schools  closed  a  successful  term  of  eight  nionths 
on  the  4th  of  May.  The  course  of  study  adopted 
by  the  Board  last  year  was  carried  into  effect, 
and  with  the  most  encouraging  results.  A 
small  class  was  graduated  from  the  High  School, 
and  diplomas  were  granted  in  connection  with 
interesting  and  appropriate  public  exercises. 
The  schools  of  Meyersdale,  as  well  as  those  of 
Somerset,  Berlin,  and  Rockwood,  have  been 
much  improved  by  the  mtroduction  of  a  graded 
course  of  study. 

Ashland — Supt.  Estler:  A  handsome  Burdette 
organ  was  purchased  for  our  high  school  with 
money  drawn  from  the  Library  funds.  The 
thirteenth  annual  High  School  commencement 
was  held  in  the  opera  house  on  the  evening  of 
June  4th.  There  were  eighteen  in  the  graduat- 
ing class — six  boys  and  twelve  girls.  The 
exercises  were  a  success,  from  a  literary  point  of 
view,  as  well  as  financially. 

Bethlehem — Supt  Farquhar:  The  school 
board,  at  its  May  meeting,  passed  a  resolution 
favoring  the  requirement  of  manual  training  by 
legislative  enactment.  The  graduating  class  is 
composed  of  thirteen  members — seven  girls  and 
six  boys.  Most  of  this  class  will  graduate  with 
aedit 

Butler — Supt.  Mackey :  We  had  appropri- 
ate exercises  in  all  the  schools  to  impress  the 
lessons  of  Inauguration  Day.  We  furnished  a 
chorus  of  500  voices  to  participate  in  the  public 
exercises  April  30th.  We  also  had  special  exer- 
cises for  Arbor  Day.  Our  pupils  planted  576 
trees,  1123  shrubs,  and  98  vines. 

Chambersburg — Supt.  Hockenberry:  Our 
schools  had  appropriate  exercises  in  com- 
memoration of  the  centennial  anniversary  of 
the  inauguration  of  Washington.  Some  of  the 
rooms  were  tastefully  decorated.  No  better 
lesson  in  history  has  been  taught  during  the 
year.  A  year  of  substantial  educational  work 
ended  with  the  graduation  of  seven  young 
ladies  and  eight  young  gentlemen — among  the 
former  a  representative  of  the  colored  race — 
from  our  High  School.  Never  before  did  so 
many  persons  witness  the  commencement  exer- 
cises: the  large  opera  house  was  crowded.  The 
essays,  the  address  by  Rev.  R.  H.  Gilbert,  and 
the  music,  were  excellent.  We  take  courage, 
and  at  once  begin  our  plans  for  next  year. 

Mahanoy  City— Supt.  Balentine:  An  ad- 
ditional school  building  was  erected  during  the 
term.  It  is  a  two-story  brick,  of  eight  rooms, 
and  supplied  with  the  Smead,  Willis  and  Co., 


system  complete.  The  system  of  heating  and 
ventilating,  together  with  the  dry  closet  system, 
has  been  in  use  in  this  building  in  extremely 
cold  and  very  warm  weather,  and  I  desire  to 
testify  that  so  far,  when  rightly  managed  by 
the  Janitor,  it  has  been  an  unqualified  success. 
A  policy  has  been  pursued  by  our  directors,  of 
late  years,  in  the  matter  of  building  and  repair- 
ing, that  is  to  be  recommended,  viz :  to  have  as 
much  regard  for  the  cellars  and  foundation  as 
for  the  superstructure,  and  to  build  them  high 
and  dry  and  healthy ;  and  when  fences  or 
pavements  need  repairs,  iron  is  substituted  for 
wood  and  flag-stone  for  plank.  This  is  com- 
mon school  economy,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  We 
have  during  the  past  year  lost,  by  death,  one 
of  our  most  successful  teachers.  Miss  Mary 
Keating. 

McKeesport — Supt.  Shanor  :  The  graduates 
of  the  High  School  have  organized  themselves 
into  an  Alumni  Association,  with  a  membership 
of  forty-two.  The  meeting  was  characterized 
by  great  earnestness  and  enthusiasm,  which  we 
hope  will  exert  a  beneficial  reflex  influence  up- 
on the  schools. 

Oil  City — Supt.  Babcock :  Arbor  day  was 
duly  celebrated  by  all  our  schools.  Trees, 
shrubs,  and  flowering  plants  were  set  out  around 
all  the  buildings  wherever  sufficient  space 
could  be  found.  In  every  school,  exercises 
appropriate  to  the  occasion  were  held.  These 
were  of  such  a  character  as  to  impart  a  knowl- 
edge of  trees  and  plants,  and  of  their  relations^ 
to  human  life.  During  the  last  three  years  more 
than  eighty  trees  have  been  planted  around 
our  school  buildings. 

Shamokin — Supt.  Harpel :  Our  schools  clos- 
ed on  the  27th,  of^May.  The  results  of  the  final 
examinations  are  very  satisfactory,  clearly 
showing  that  the  teachers  and  pupils,  as  a  rule, 
have  done  their  work  faithfully  and  well.  A 
large  class  graduated  from  our  Grammar  de- 
partment, and  on  the  evening  of  the  28th,  the 
commencement  exercises  of  the  High  School 
were  held.  The  class  numbered  nineteen,  and 
their  exercises,  which  were  among  the  best  ever 
held  by  our  graduates,  were  attended  by  a  large 
and  appreciative  audience.  An  admission  fee 
is  charged,  and  the  net  proceeds  are  placed  in 
our  public  school  library  fund,  and  devoted  to 
the  purchase  of  books  and  apparatus  for  the 
schools,  The  annual  banquet  of  the  High 
School  Alumni,  given  at  "The  Windsor*'  un- 
der the  hospitality  of  Landlord  Doolittle,  was 
an  enjoyable  affair.  The  evening  was  very 
pleasantly  spent  in  literary  exercises  and  social 
enjoyment. 

YORK — Supt.  Shelley :  The  schools  closed  a 
most  successful  year  on  June  7.  A  class  of 
fifteen  pupils  was  duly  graduated  from  the  high 
school. 

Hazle  Twp  (LuzemeCo.,) — Supt.  Fallon  : 
Our  schools  closed  May  25,  after  a  successful 
term  of  nine  months.  In  nearly  all  the  schools 
there  were  very  appropriate  exercises.  In  our 
high  school  at  Hazle  Mines,  and  in  the  Milnes- 
ville  schools,  very  interesting  and  instructive 
entertainments  were  held, — the  programmes 
being  of  a  high  literary  character. 
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ANEW  scries  of  volumes  of  exceptional  im- 
portance to  the  young  of  our  land,  and 
therefore  of  special  interest  to  all  earnest  edu- 
cators, has  recently  been  commenced  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  under  the 
title  of  the  Riverside  Library  for  Young  Peo- 
ple, The  books  are  pretty  little  duodecimos  in 
uniform  binding,  and  with  that  peculiarly  neat 
and  trim  appearance,  fine  paper,  and  faultless 
typography,  for  which  the  Riverside  Press  is 
noted.  They  average  piobably  not  less  than 
250  pages  each,  and  some  of  them  are  illus- 
trated ;  this  makes  them  very  cheap  at  75  cents 
per  volume.  Indeed,  lowness  of  price  is  one 
of  the  important  elements  in  the  aomirable  de- 
sign of  which  this  Library  is  the  expression, 
namely,  to  furnish  a  set  of  books  for  bright  boys 
and  girls  to  start  libraries  of  their  own  with, 
attractive  and  entertaining  yet  thorough  and 
full  of  information  about  things  worth  knowing. 
The  subjects  treated  are  to  be  various,  History, 
Biography,  Mechanics,  Travel,  Natural  His- 
tory, Adventure,  and  others ;  all  of  them  are  to 
be  handled  by  thoroughly  competent  writers. 
Four  volumes  have  thus  far  been  issued,  the  first 
being  on  The  War  of  Independence  by  John 
Fiske,  and  a  better  history  of  the  Revolution  is 
not  to  be  found  anywhere  for  young  folks.  The 
second  volume  is  equally  excellent,  on  George 
Washington,  an  historical  biography,  by  Hor- 
ace £.  Scudder,  who  needs  no  introduction 
nor  recommendation  to  the  youth  of  America. 
Number  3  is  Birds  through  an  Opera  Glass, 
by  Florence  A.  Merriam.  a  volume  by  a  bird- 
lover  which  will  make  bird  lovers  of  all  its 
readers.  It  is  full  of  practical  hints  on  how  to 
study  birds,  their  life  and  habits,  by  means  of  so 
simple  an  instrument  as  an  ordinary  opera  glass. 
up  and  Down  the  Brooks  in  Number  4,  by 
Mary  £.  Bamford,  is  as  full  of  interest  and  inspir- 
ation in  the  matter  of  insect  study  as  the  pre- 
ceding is  in  that  of  bird  study.  Other  volumes 
are  to  follow  shortly.  The  character  of  these 
four  is  such  as  to  make  us  welcome  the  whole 
scries  most  heartily.  A  better  set  of  books  for 
school  libraries  we  have  rarely  seen.  They 
seem  to  us,  indeed,  to  come  nearer  to  our  con- 
ception of  what  literature  for  our  boys  and  girls 
should  be  than  anything  yet  published.  We 
recommend  them  unqualifiedly. 

The  same  publishers  have  quite  recently  also 
issued  several  otRer  works  in  which  our  readers 
are  likely  to  be  interested.  The  Story  of  Patsy 
(Price,  60  cts),  is  a  charming  little  story  by  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin,  whose  "Birds'  Christmas 
Carol"  won  every  reader's -heart  last  autumn. 
It  is  a  most  wholesome  tale  of  what  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  brightening  that  particular 
spot  of  earth  each  one  inhabits.  It  is  not  a  bit 
didactic,  however;  but  a  genuine  story  pure  and 
simple,  full  of  humor  and  not  wanting  in  pro- 
found pathos,  a  story  that  sounds  true;  just  the 
thing  for  vacation  reading.  A  good  deal 
longer,  in  fact  a  full-grown  novel,  is  Celia 
Parker  Woolley's    A    Girl   Graduate  (Price, 


$1.53).  While  this  does  n ot  treat  of  '  *  Love  an  d 
Theology,"  as  did  the  same  author's  previous 
volume,  it  does  treat  of  another  problem  fully 
as  interesting  and  throws  much  light  upon  it. 
Many  a  "  girl  graduate  "  finds  herself  in  just  the 
relation  toward  parents  and  others  in  which  the 
heroine  of  this  story  is  placed ;  happy  they  who 
solve  its  difficulties  as  sensibly  and  nobly  as  did 
she!  The  book  is  a  thoroughly  good  one  in 
every  respect,  and  entertaining  enough  for  the 
warmest  weather.  So  is  Abby  Johnson  Wood- 
man's Picturesque  Alaska  (Price,  |i).  whose 
very  title  is  cool  and  refreshing.  It  is  a  simple, 
unassuming  "journal  of  a  tour  among  the 
mountains,  seas  and  islands  of  the  northwest, 
from  San  Francisco  to  Sitka."  The  poet  Whit- 
tier's  pleasant  words  of  introduction  add  inter- 
est to  the  volume,  which  with  its  beautiful 
paper,  type,  and  illustrations  will  charm  many 
a  reader  and  make  him  wish  for  a  chance  to 
make  a  similar  tour  into  that  northwestern  Ter- 
ritory, the  grandeur  and  charms  of  which  are  as 
yet  so  little  known. 

John  Burroughs*  latest  volume.  Indoor  Stud- 
ies,  making  the  eighth  of  his  entire  works,  differs 
in  so  far  from  the  other  seven  that  it  treats 
neither  of  bird  or  bee,  flower  or  tree,  but  only 
of  men  and  their  works  chiefly  in  literature. 
But  even  when  Mr.  Burroughs  leaves  his  tripod 
and  no  longer  speaks  as  one  having  authority, 
he  always  remains  John  Burroughs,  perhaps 
not  the  least  so  in  "An  Egotistical  Chapter.'* 
He  is  always  interesting,  and  never  dry  or  dull 
or  commonplace.  Even  this  volume  of  literary 
essays  makes  entertaining  vacation  reading. 
The  volume  is  uniform  with  his  other  works, 
and  like  them  costs  $1.25.  A  year  or  two  ago 
we  described  in  these  columns  Mr.  Cabot's  ad- 
mirable "Memoirs  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson," 
two  volumes  that  are  peerless  as  the  biography 
of  the  public  life  of  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers 
and  writers  of  America.  Now  Mr.  Emerson's 
son,  Edward  Waldo  Emerson,  gives  us  fully  as 
judicious  and  altogether  charming  a  presenta- 
tion of  his  father  in  his  private  and  domestic 
relations,  as  citizen,  and  villager.  The  full  title 
of  the  book  is  *' Emerson  in  Concord,  A  Memoir 
written  for  the  Social  Circle  in  Concord,  Mass." 
(Price,  $1.75).  It  is  largely  made  up  of  extracts 
from  the  sage's  journals  and  letters,  and  reveals 
to  us  his  inner  life,  at  home  and  among  his  in- 
timate friends,  more  fully  than  we  have  had 
done  before.  The  marvel  of  it  all  is  that  the 
closer  we  get  to  Emerson  and  the  more  we 
know  of  him,  the  more  our  respect,  our  love 
for  him  grows.  "Emerson  at  Concord"  is  a 
boon  to  his  admirers,  and  will  be  enjoyed  by 
every  reader  who  takes  it  up.  It  is  a  good 
book  for  young  Americans  to  read.  Probably 
it  is  as  good  for  them  as  Emerson's  own  words 
in  The  Fortune  of  the  Republic  and  other 
American  Addresses,  which  have  just  been 
published  as  No.  42  in  the  "  Riverside  Literature 
Series"  (Price,  15  cts).  The  five  Addresses 
given  are  among  the  author's  most  famous  ut- 
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terances,  and  we  doubt  whether  anywhere  in 
OUT  literature  as  much  wisdom,  true  patriotism, 
and  wholesome  morality  can  be  found  as  in 
The  Fortune  of  the  Republic,  The  Young  Amer- 
ican, American  Civilization,  The  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  What- 
ever difficulties  there  may  be  in  the  text  or 
thought,  are  fully  explained  in  the  excellent 
foot-notes.  The  Riverside  Literature  Series, 
now  contains  representative  specimens  from 
the  works  of  all  our  greatest  American  thinkers 
and  authors,  and  forms  a  little  library  in  itself 
of  the  best  of  our  national  classics. 

Harpers'   Readers.     i2mo.     Illustrated,     First 
Reader,  pp.  144.    Second  Reader ^  pp.  20B.     Third 
Reader f  pp.  J 16.     Fourth  Reader,  pp.  ^jk).     New 
York  :  harper  &•  Bros. 

"What  at  once  strikes  one  on  opening  these  attrac- 
tively and  substantially  made  books  is  the  very  super- 
ior quality  of  their  illustrations.  None  but  the  Har- 
pers could  give  us  such  wood-engravings.  Their 
reading  matter  is  fresh  and  of  high  literary  excellence, 
with  nothing  out  of  place  and  no  superfluous  lesson. 
They  do  not  try  to  teach  science,  or  geography,  or 
history,  but  reading.  The  amount  of  literary  matter 
given  is  larger  than  in  any  other  series  known  to  us. 
The  lessons  and  volumes  are  carefully  graded,  and 
form  an  unbroken  series.  The  Vocabularies  at  the 
end  of  each  lesson,  and  Alphabetical  Lists  of  Words 
at  the  end  of  each  volume,  serve  the  purpose  of  re- 
view lessons  in  spelling,  and  of  exercises  in  the  use 
of  the  dictionary.  The  selection  of  literary  matter, 
and  its  arrangement,  have  been  done  with  unusual 
care  and  skill,  and  with  a  view  to  freshness,  variety, 
literary  style,  instruction,  and  purity  of  moral  tone. 
In  all  these  respects  we  have  seen  few  equals,  and  no 
superiors,  among  all  the  various  School  Readers,  to 
this  latest  admirable  series  of  Harpers*  Readers.  It 
merits  careful  examination  by  teachers  and  directors, 
and  has  our  full  commendation. 

Language  Exercises.  By  Robert  C.  Metcalf  and 
Orville  T.  Bright,  New  York:  /znson,  Blakeman 
6*  Co.  i2mo.,  pp,  22J,  Price,  42  cents. 
The  tasteful,  attractive  form  of  the  volumes  of 
<'  Metcalf  s  Language  Series,''  to  which  these  tan- 
kage exercises  belong,  is  to  be  commended.  And 
no  less  commendable  also  are  the  contents.  The  au- 
thors go  on  the  principle  that  "  The  use  of  language 
is  controlled  very  largely  by  habit,*  and  that  there- 
fore practice,  exercise,  is  a  chief  element  in  teaching 
this  right  use.  The  whole  plan  is  excellent,  and  the 
way  in  which  it  is  carried  out  no  less  so.  The  book 
is  remarkably  comprehensive,  and  yet  very  thorough. 
Teachers  of  the  language  will  And  it  one  of  the  most 
rational,  practical  and  useful  helps  to  be  had  anywhere. 

EI.EMENTARY  PSYCHOLOGY,  or  First  Principles  of 
Mental  and  Moral  Science.  By  Daniel  Putman, 
M.  A.  New  York:  A.  S,  Barnes  &*  Co., 
The  author  of  this  excellent  text-book  is  teacher  of 
mental  and  moral  science  in  the  Michigan  State 
Normal  School,  and  has  prepared  the  work  from 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  students  of  Nor- 
mal and  High  School  grades,  and  from  practical  ex 
perience  in  supplying  those  wants  as  teacher.  He 
advances  no  new  theories  of  psychology,  and  claims 
no  originality ;  but  he  has  thoroughly  digested  and 
reproduced  in  brief  space  and  lucid  manner  the  lead- 
ing facts  of  the  dominant  school  of  psychology.  The 
mode  of  regarding  and  treating  the  moral  nature  as 
simply  a  part  of  the  mind,  and  not  as  a  separate  and 
distinct   faculty   is   particularly  to   be   commended. 


The  clear  summaries  and  analyses  after  each  chapter 
are  very  helpful;  and  always  to  leave  a  blank  leaf  fol- 
lowing for  notes,  remarks,  etc.,  is  an  excellent  idea. 
Altogether  we  regard  the  work  as  an  exceptionally 
good  one,  and  advise  teachers  to  examine  it. 

Memory  Training.    A  Complete  and  Practical  Sys- 
tem for  Developing  and  Confirming  the  Memory, 
Adapted  to  all  Kinds  of  Subjects.     By  Wm,  L, 
Evans,  M.  A.     New  Yotk:     A,  S.  Barnes  &*  Co. 
This  is  not  a  "  system  ol  mnemonics,"  nor  a  **new 
discovery  *'  promising  marvellous  results.     It  is  simply 
a  clear  re-statement  of  the  laws  of  the  mind  involved 
in  memory,  a  study  of  one  faculty  of  the  mind,  and 
an  endeavor  to  show  how  that  faculty  may  be  de- 
veloped and  improved  by  proper  regard  to  the  laws 
governing  it     The  first  part  of  the  book  treats  the 
subject  from  the  physiological  point  of  view,  the  sec- 
ond from  the  psychological.     It  contains  much  that 
is  suggestive  and  helpful  to  teachers  in  their  work. 

First  Greek  Reader:    Easy    Selections   adapted 
from   Xenophon    and  Thucydidcs,     By   Edward 
G.  Coy,  M.  A.     Third  Edition,     New  York:  D. 
Appleton  <Sr*  Co.     i2mo.,  pp.,  j^g. 
The  title  page  of  this  book  sufficiently  explains  it. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  moreover,  that  there  is 
great  need  for  some  such  First  Reader,  something  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old  Jacobs'   Readers.     It  ap- 
pears to  us  that  this  little  volume  comes  as  near  sup- 
plying this   want   as  anything  we   have  yet  seen. 
Especially  welcome  features  are  the  "  Hints  Towards 
a  Method  of  Study,"  the  Exercises,  and  the  "Hints 
on  Translating"  which  are  excellent';  so  also  are  the 
"Hints  on   Syntax."     We   feel   confident  that  the 
book  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  teachers  of  Greek. 

M.  TULLII  CiCERONiS  Brutus  :  De  Claris  Oratori- 
bus.     Edited  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
Martin  Kellogg.     Boston:  Ginn  6r*  Co. 
The  publishers  are  certainly  doing  a  good  work  in 
issuing  such  sterling  text-books  as  this  college  series 
of  Greek  authors,  to  which  we  have  frequently  re- 
ferred, and   the  parallel  "College  Series  of  Latin 
Authors,"  of  which  Cicero's  "Brutus"  is  a  recent 
issue.     This  is  the  second  of  these  works  of  Cicero 
on  Oratory,  and  gives  the  history  of  Roman  oratory 
from  the  earliest  times.     The  work  is  edited  in  ex- 
cellent style.     The  introduction  is  a  scholarly,  ex- 
haustive and  interesting  essay.     The  notes  are  judi- 
cious, less  grammatical  than  literary  and  historical. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  June  (Boston :  Hough, 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  ^4.00  per  year)  contains  the  usual 
proportion  of  articles  of  special  interest  and  import- 
ance to  teachers.  First  among  them  is  Prof.  Geo.  M. 
Wahl's  very  instructive  and  highly  suggestive  article 
on  "  The  German  Gymnasium  in  its  Working  Order," 
which  all  American  educators  would  do  well  to  read 
carefully.  Then  there  is  an  equally  important 
thoughtful  paper  by  Horace  Scudder  on  "  The  State, 
the  Church,  and  the  School,"  a  subject  that  is  attract- 
ing more  and  more  attention,  and  is  here  treated  by 
a  master.  "  A  New  Professorship  "  bears  on  how  to 
guide  our  young  folks'  reading.  There  is  an"  inter- 
esting article  and  a  satirical  poem  on  the  Eiffel  Tower 
at  the  Paris  Exposition,  the  highest  structure  in  the 
world.  Prof.  Royce  gives  a  second  article  of  "  Re- 
flections after  a  Wandering  Life  in  Australia,"  bright, 
entertaining,  full  of  information  and  interest.  Mr. 
James  also  continues  his  "Tragic  Muse."  Besides 
these  there  is  the  usual  number  and  variety  of  short 
stories,  sketches,  biography,  poetry,  and  book  reviews, 
all  together  making  the  number  fully  up  to  the  high 
standard  of  this  magazine. 
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Sometimes  the  first  principles  of  mtisic  are  un- 
known. Berlioz,  the  French  composer,  tells  of  a  lady, 
who,  buying  a  piece  of  music,  was  asked  whether  the 
fact  of  its  being  "  in  four  flats  '*  would  be  any  obsta- 
cle to  her  playing  it.  She  replied  that  it  made  no 
difference  how  many  fiats  were  marked,  as  beyond 
two  she  scratched  them  out  with  a  penknife.  He  also 


tells  of  a  dancer,  who,  rehearsing  with  the  orchestrH, 
and  finding  that  something  went  wrong,  thought  the 
fault  must  be  with  the  musicians,  **  What  key  are  yoa 
playing  in?'*  she  inquired.  "E,"  replied  the  conduc- 
tor. '<  I  thought  so,"  continued  the  dancer ;  '<  you  must 
transpose  the  music,  as  I  can  dance  it  only  in  D." 
Some  blunders  are  funny  enough  to  be  <'delightfiil!" 


THE  OLD  OAKEN  BUCKET. 


Samubl  Woodworth. 
*Je*sie,  th*  Flotutr  o'  Dumblant* 


1.  How' dear  to  my  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my  childhood,  When  fond  recollection  presents  them  to  view!  The 

2.  That     moss-covered  bucket  I  hailed  as  a  treasure,  For  of-ten,  at  noon,  when  re-turn'd  from  the  field,  I 

3.  How  sweet  from  the  green  mossy  brim  to  receive  it.   As,  poised  on  the  curb,  it  inclined  to  my  lips !  Not  a 


^^^P^^ 


orchard,  the  meadow,  the  deep-tangled  wiUiwood,  And  ev'ry  lov'd  spot  which  my  in-fan-cy  knew ;  The 
found  it  the  source  of  an  ex-quis  -  ite  pleasure,  The  pur  -  est  and  sweetest  ihat  nature  can  yield.  How 
full  blushing  goblet  could  tempt  me  to  leave  it,  Tho'  filled  with  the  nectar  that  Ju  •  pi  -  ter  si|)S.     And 


wide-spreading  pond,  and  the  mill  that  stood  by  it.  The  bridge,  and  the  rock  where  the  cataract  fell ;  The 
ar-dent  I  seiz'd  it,  with  hands  that  were  glowing !  And  quick  to  the  white-pebbled  bottom  it  fell ;  Then 
now  far  removed  from  the  loved  situ  -  a  -  tion.  The  tear  of  re-gret  will  in  -  tru  -  sive-ly  swell.  As 


coi  of  my  fa -I  her,  the  dair  -  y-house  nigh  it.  And  e'en  the  rude  bucket  that  hung  in  the  well.  The 
soon,  with  the  emblem  of  truth  o-ver-flowinp,  And,  dripping  with  coolness,  it  rose  from  the  well.  The 
fan  -  cy  re- verts  to  my     fa-ther's  plantation,  And  sighs  for  the  bucket  which  hung  in  the  well.  The 


old  oak-en  buck-et,     the      i  -  ron-bound  bucket.  The  moss-cover'd  bucket  that  hung  in  the  well. 
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SIX  THOUSAND  SETS  THUS  FAR  x^EINTED. 


Ne^w  Plates.— Printed  on  Both  Sides.— New  Xype. 

jnSCORATE  your  School-Room  :  Nothing  can  be  too  good  for  it.  A  school  officer  in  a  late  report,  notes 
W-  a  contrast  as  follows:  "  Many  of  our  School-Rooms  are  decorated  with  engravings,  mottoes,  etc.,  but, 
in  one  township  visited,  nothing  but  dirt  and  chalk-marks  were  found  upon  the  dingy  walls."  The  very  best 
Decoration,  for  the  money,  is  a  good  set  of  Mottoes,  and  the  "Lancaster  Mottoes"  are  everywhere  approved. 

TWELVE  CARDS.  8x14  INCHES.     PRINTED  ON   BOTH  SIDES. 

Best  Tinted  0-ply  Card.    Color*— Salmon  rikI  Green.    He*t  Canl  Ink  Usc<l.    Black  Type.  Hold  an<l  y\ttractive. 
Kead  >xith  Kase  across  a  Large  s>chool-Koom.    Appropriate  for  '^••'     •**'  -ScIiooIh  as  well  as  l>a>'-School8. 

n^HF.SE  iMOTTDF.S  have  been  heartily  approved  wherever  seen  An  a  mere  attr;,^i,.c  .oafnie  of  the  Sch'>nl-K<^oni,  they  are  worth  the 
X  price  at  whi<  h  they  arc  advertised  ;  while  their  influence  upon  the  mind  of  m.iny  a  pupil  cannot  be  o»hei\\:sc  than  go-xl  'ihey  are 
on  the  finest  extra-caicndered  6-ply  "Railroad"  (not  (^hina)  board,  the  best  of  its  kind  manufactured.  1  he  only  ctJors  used  arc 
SaJrnon  and  Green— half  of  each  set  beinj;  salmon  and  the  remaining  half  green — these  colors  contrastin.k;  .i^m.dily  with  ti»c  deep  Mack 
of  ihc  Mi-tt  )Ci..  Ihey  are  printed  ON  B<  )TH  SlI)KS — thus  niakin.;  one  set  e(|uivaleiit  to  tvvo— so  that  they  may  be  tinned,  as  dt-sired,  to 
alTord  variety  on  the  walls  of  the  School-Room  or  to  impress  more  deeply  sitnic  Icssim  in  murals  or  (  ondnci.  1  hey  are  of  such  si/c  (SV14 
incho),as  lu  look  well  when  hung, and  at  the  same  time  not  too  large  for  convenience  in  madin.14.  4J^jf 'Sent  post-paid,  securely  enveloped, 
on  receipt  of  $1. 10,  or  by  express,  when  several  sets  are  desired  by  the  school  oHicers  of  a  distiici,  hi  ;$»  00  per  set. 


THIRTV    MOTTOES    AND    THE    LORD'S    PRAYER. 

THOU  GOD  SEEST  ME.  Reveksk:  Be  Polite.  Strive  to  Please.  2.— Never  Forget  that  God  is  Ruling.  Rkvf.kse: 
'•With  Malice  toward  None,  With  Charity  for  All.  Boys,  Dot^'t  be  Mean.  3.  — Be  Kind  to  One  Another.  Rhvitk.se: 
Always  be  "  On  Time."  No  Idlers  Here.  4.— The  Golden  Rule:  Do  untoOthcrs  as  You  would  have  Others  do  unto  You. 
RE\fKsH:  Our  Life  is  What  We  Make  It.  5.— The  School  Tax  is  the  Best  Tax  Rkvek^g:  Lost  Time  is  Never  Found 
Again.  6.— Know  When  to  be  Silent:  Know  What  to  Fear.  Rrveksk:  "Think  and  Thank  "  "We  May  Reach  the  House  of 
Never,  Through  the  Street  of  By-and-By.  "  7.— Speak  the  Truth.  No  Lie  Thrives..  Rkvfhsk:  Do  One  Thin^  at  a  Time, 
and  that  Well.  8— Do  Right.  Have  Faith  in  God.  Rkvkksi::  Who  Does  the  Best  He  Can  Does  Well,  Acts  Nobly.  Angels 
Do  No  More,  g.— Boys!  Just  do  all  the  Good  you  can,  and  don't  Make  any  Fuss  about  it,— cV;^;a/<-.$  Dukcnf  S^'rech.  Rt-- 
veksl:  Be  Glad:  It  is  a  coraely  fashion  to  be  glad,  Joy  is  the  grace  we  say  to  God.  — .7«'rt«  In^elo-.u  10.— God  Bless  Our 
School.  Rrvikse.  a  Silent  Worker  is  better  than  a  Noisy  Talker.  11.— No  Bad  Thoughts.  Keep  Your  Soul  Clean. 
Kevek-se:  Lost!  Ten  Golden  Minutes,  Each  Studded  with  Sixty  Diamond  Seconds,  la.— The  Lord  s  Prayer.  Rfvhksu; 
Chewing,  Smoking,  Lying,  Drinking,  Swearing  :  Boys,  they  Cost  too  Much  !  [Choice  Extracts  as  Sub-Mottoes.] 

"  These  Mottoes  a  CJrand  Hit— Needed  Everywhere— Will  Sell  Wherever  Seen." 

County  Superintendents  Recommend  Them. 

Teachers  think  them  the  pest  and  Cheapest  JVIottoes  published. 

ROM  EDl*CATI<)N.\L  JOURNALS. — ••  Every  one  kiu>ws  how  a    faniiliar  ina.vim  or  piecept  of  childhwod  nwiy  be  strciv^f hcned  with 

years  untd  it  becomes  a  rule  of  acti.»ii,:m  eleiTjent  of  ch.ir.icter  thr<)U^;h  after-life       I'hose  mottoes  kept  bcl.rc  the  •_■>  c  of  the  child 

would  continu.\lly  remind  him  of  noble  thoughts  and  purposes,  and  point  the  way  to  a  better  life.      They  arc  printed  on  heavy  and 

'in  siTe,  in  prominent  and  tx*>tcfully-arr.-in^ed  letters.      Besides  th>.ir  nijr.d  influence  upon  the 

lool- ■Oijni." — "The  M'>tfi»e.s  are  e.xcellcnt.  and  would  be  i>rnarneiital  an'l  useful  in  every  vc.hool- 
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Address  J.  P.  I^IcC AvSKKV,  I^aiicaster,  Pa. 
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Metcalf 's  Language  Exercises. 

By  Robert  C.  Metcalf,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Or- 
viLLE  T.  Bright,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Englewood,  111.  Cloth, 
i2mo.,  230  pages.     Illustrated. 

This  is  more  strictly  than  any  other  work  of  the  kind  a  book  of  language  exercises, 
"The  use  of  language  is  controlled  very  largely  by  habity  Habit  comes  of  care- 
ful training,  long  practice,  constant  usage,  strict  watch-care,  repeated  suggestion, 
exercise  in  thinking,  and  in  the  expression  of  thought.  This  is,  therefore,  a  book  of 
such  exercises  as  will  induce  correct  habits  and  lead  to  good  usage.  Much  care  is 
had  in  the  arrangement  of  the  lessons  to  secure  constant  freshness  and  at  the  same 
time  to  furnish  repeated  practice  in  every  variety  of  exercise. 

The  wide  range  of  these  Exercises  may  be  seen  from  the  following  synopsis  of 
some  of  the  most  notable  features  of  the  book : 


1.  Exercises  in  Letters  and  their 

Sounds. 

2.  Exercises  in  Words  and  Word 

Forms. 

3.  Exercises  in  the  Use  of  the  Dic- 

tionary. 

4.  The  Study  of  Sentences. 

5.  Exercises  in  Pronunciation. 

6.  Dictation  Exercises. 

7.  Information  and  Conversation 

Exercises. 

8.  Memorizing  ofChoiceSelections. 

9.  Picture  Studies  and  Stories. 


10.  Studies  Tor  Compositions. 

11.  Composition  Writing. 

12.  Studies  of  Poems. 

13.  Exercises  in  Reproduction. 

14.  Studies  in  Letter  Writing. 

15.  Practice  in  Letter  Writing. 

16.  Exercises  in  the  Right  Use  of 

Words. 

17.  Exercises  in  Paraphrasing. 

18.  Studies  in  Biography. 

19.  Local  Observations  and  Neigh- 

borhood Studies. 
20.  Supplemenary  Readings. 


Introduction  price,  42  cents. 

Correspondence  with  reference  to  the  introduction  of'*  Metcalf 's  Language  Exer- 
cises" is  invited. 

Sample  copies  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  introduction  price. 

Ivison,  Blakeman  8z;  Company, 

149  Watash  Ave.,  Chicago.   753-755  Broadway,  New  York. 
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AUGUST,  1889. 


IN  this  country  we  are  laboring  with  great 
zeal  aod  vast  pecuniary  resources  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  culture.  We  educate,  ed- 
Qcate,  educate,  as  somebody  once  said  we 
ought  to  do;  but  whether  the  result  is  to 
produce  much  that  can  be  called  culture  in 
any  high  sense,  is  an  open  question.  A  cri- 
terion may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  a  compari- 
son of  the  rising  with  the  now  adult  genera- 
tion. Are  our  young  people  showing  grace 
of  mind  and  character  in  more  abundant 
measure  than  their  parents?  Are  their 
urns  higher?  Is  their  language  better? 
Are  their  intellectual  occupations  more  ser- 
ious? Are  their  manners  gentler  and  more 
refined?  We  do  not  propose  to  answer 
these  questions  di^matically ;  but  this  wc 
say,  that,  unless  there  has  been  an  improve- 
ment in  these  several  respects,  a  vast  amount 
of  educational  effort  has  not  met  its  full 
reward.  Speaking  broadly,  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  culture  of  our  educated  classes,  or 
of  the  classes  supposed  to  be  educated, 
leaves  much  to  be  desired,  and  we  are  dis- 
posed to  think  that  one  re'Sson  uf  this  is 
that  wc  have  conceived  of  education  in  too 
purely  an  intellectual  sense.  We  have 
thought  more  of  sharpening  the  thinking 
faculties  than  of  liberalizing  the  sentiments 
O' softening  the  manners.  We  have  intro- 
d  iced  too  much  rivalry  into  education,  and 
n  ^resented  education  too  much  as  a  pre- 
p  ration  for  fiirther  rivalry  in  af^er-Iife. 
V  :  have  imparted  knowledge,  but  have  only 
t(  a  very  moderate  extent  succeeding  in  in- 
c  Icating  wisdom ;  and  knowledge  without 
m  sdom  seems  poor,  thin,  and  sometimes 
e  en  meaningless.     We  need,  as  it  seems  to 


us,  to  devote  more  consideration  than  we 
have  hitherto  done  to  the  question.  What 
is  the  true  ideal  of  human  life?  If  we  can 
fix  upon  the  true  ideal,  we  can  proceed  to 
educate  toward  that,  and  our  work  will  then- 
be  directed  toward  something  that  is  an  endi 
in  itself.  The  knowledge  we  impart  will  be- 
held by  a  different  tenure,  and  applied  in  a. 
different  spirit.  What  each  one  knows  will: 
be  his  or  her  equipment  toward  a  worthier- 
fulfillment  of  social  duties,  a  worthier  real-- 
ization  of  what  is  best  in  himself  or  herself, . 
and  not  a  mere  stock-in-trade  for  the  pro- 
curing of  personal  gratification. — EdUar's- 
Table,  in  Popular  Science  Monthly. 

As  the  season  for  leaves  and  flowers  ad-- 
vances,  extremely  interesting  as  well  as 
profitable  exercise  may  be  developed  with, 
both.  The  children  will,  for  the  asking, 
bring  leaves  sufficient  to  admit  of  each  child 
having  one,  and  every  little  student  should 
examine  and  describe,  orally  or  in  writing,, 
just  "what  his  leaf  tells  him."  If  one  wishes 
to  gain  a  stronger  impression  in  a  botanical 
sense,  it  is  advisable  Co  draw  the  leaf  or 
flower,  or  reproduce  their  respective  forms 
in  bas-relief  with  clay.  A  simple  means  for 
getting  good  results  through  drawing  is: 
Give  each  child  with  his  model  a  small 
"  2^  X  by  4"  piece  of  common  wrapping, 
paper,  or  regular  drawing  paper.  Flatten 
the  leaf  upon  the  desk;  find  the  middle  of 
the  paper  and  leaf;  measure  the  distance  on 
either  side  the  middle  of  the  leaf  and  its 
edges;  measure  like  distances  on  either  side 
the  dot  marking  the  middle  of  the  paper ; 
determine  where  apex  and  base  of  leaf  should 
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come ;  draw  leaf  outline ;  add  a  stem  ;  turn 
the  leaf  over,  study  the  veining  and  represent 
it  upon  the  drawing.  These  exercises  in  draw- 
ing add  not  a  little  to  the  interest  in  and 
value  of  the  language  work,  and  if  happily 
the  children  own  blank  books  into  which 
the  latter  may  be  neatly  copied,  and  the 
forn^er  pasted,  the  work  will  be  the  means 
of  a  good  development  in  more  than  one 
way.  If  it  is  desired  to  reproduce  the 
flower  form  in  clay  rather  than  by  drawing, 
provide  each  pupil  with  a  model,  very  sharp 
pencil,  or  tooth-pick,  a  bit  of  clay,  and  a 
small  piece  of  worn  cloth.  The  clay  is 
flattened  into  a  tablet  of  any  desirable  shape 
by  cleverly  pressing  and  shaping  with  the 
fingers  only.  The  model  is  very  closely  ex- 
amined and  its  outline  drawn  upon  the 
tablet  as  upon  paper,  and  then  filled  in  by 
piling  tiny  bits  of  clay  within  the  outline; 
these  bits  must  be  patted  and  coaxed  into 
shape  and  an  even  smoothness  and  thickness 
till  the  exact  form  of  the  model  is  obtained. 
This  accomplished,  the  natural  leaf  is  turned 
and  an  exact  idea  of  the  veining  gained ; 
then  the  idea  executed  upon  the  bas-relief 
representation  of  the  leaf.  An  easier  way 
of  getting  the  leaf  form,  a  method  devoid  of 
any  skill  development,  is  to  press  the  leaf 
upon  the  clay  tablet,  thus  impressing  a  lin- 
ear representation,  that  may  be  traced  over 
with  some  pointed  instrument. — CotHitg, 

It  was  not  until  he  died  that  the  public 
became  aware  how  much  of  his  time  and 
thought  the  late  Richard  C.  Greenleaf  de- 
voted to  scientific  study.  Engrossed  with 
the  cares  of  a  large  business  through  the 
day,  he  divested  himself  of  it,  when  night 
came,  absolutely,  and  turned  for  recreation 
to  genuine  hard  work  with  his  microscope. 
In  his  earlier  years  he  had  studied  the  stars, 
and  made  himself  familiar  with  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  heavens.  But  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago  he  realized  that  he  could  go 
no  further  in  astronomy  with  the  appliances 
which  he  could  control,  with  nothing  short 
of  an  observatory,  in  fact.  So  he  gave  up 
his  nights  on  the  roof  of  his  house  in  Dor- 
chester, where  winter  after  winter  he  had 
sat  muffled  in  a  great  coat,  studying  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  heavens,  sent  to  Europe  for 
the  best  microscope  that  could  be  bought, 
and  began  the  study  of  nature  in  her  minu- 
test forms,  pursuing  his  researches  with  such 
care  and  method  as  to  take  a  leading  posi- 
tion as  a  microscopist.  ''  I  hold  it  to  be 
every  man's  duty,**  he  once  said,  **to  do 
something  with  his  own  brain  to  add  to  the 
world's  store  of  knowledge.     If  a  man  have 


means  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  give  to  in- 
stitutions which  are  carrying  on  such  work^ 
it  is  his  duty  to  do  so,  but  that  is  not  his 
whole  duty.  He  should  do  something  him- 
self, something  to  make  the  next  generation 
know  more  than  his  did." — Boston  Herald. 


The  lowest  grades  of  writing-books  now 
in  use,  are  often  filled  with  copies  for  trac- 
ing, and  little  children,  it  is  said,  sometimes 
learn  very  rapidly  in  that  way.  Occasion- 
ally a  pupil  is  found  in  the  higher  grades, 
who  has  so  little  skill  in  writing,  that  simi- 
lar practice  seems  desirable.  It  would  be 
mortifying  and  discouraging,  however,  to 
give  him  the  work  designed  for  little  chil- 
dren. A  friend,  who  has  had  experience 
and  success  in  the  higher  grades,  suggests 
the  following  device,  which  secures  practice 
and  gives  the  pupil  pleasure  also.  He  col- 
lected all  the  old  writing-books  he  could 
find,  that  had  been  finished  and  cast  aside, 
and  cut  off"  the  copies.  Some,  of  these  he 
gave  to  the  pupils  for  tracing,  when  their 
other  lessons  were  learned.  Some  he  lent 
to  the  pupils  to  copy.  They  had  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  writing-book  copies,  of 
being  movable.  They  could  be  slipped 
down  the  page,  and  so  always  be  close  to 
the  pupil's  work.  They  also  furnish  busy- 
work,  which  is  sometimes  desirable  with  the 
older,  as  well  as  the  little  children. — Foster, 


The  evidences  of  dry  rot,  an  insidious 
disease,  appear  under  many  disguises,  but 
their  tendency  is  always  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  it  leads  inevitably  to  the  same  re- 
sult, mental  decay  and  brain  atrophy,  I  will 
indicate  a  few  symptoms :  first,  that  of  the 
technical  grammar  fiend,  who  will  spend 
months  discussing  the  verbs  "went"  or 
*'  drank  "  in  the  sentences,  **  The  dog  went 
mad;**  or,  **  He  drank  a  bottle  of  wine." 
When  a  principal  will  waste  years  of  his  life 
upon  such  tiny  matters,  we  are  forced  to 
exclaim  that  "a  little  learning  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing. '^  Sometimes  accompanying 
the  grammar  disease  is  that  of  "  catch  ques- 
tions in  arithmetic,*'  which  branch  off  into 
circle  squaring  and  perpetual  motion.  Un- 
der such  circumstances  it  is  clearly  the  duty 
of  the  superintendent,  or  some  other  friend 
of  the  victim,  to  help  him  to  get  rid  of  the 
predominant  idea,  and  put  him  on  the  main 
track  of  life,  and  set  him  moving  in  other 
lines. — Supt,  J.  M.  Greenwood, 

Prof.  Romanes  notes  that  the  brain  of 
the  average  man  is  slightly  heavier  than  that 
of  the  average  woman,   and  argues    that 
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"there  is  a  general  correlation  between 
brain  weight  and  mental  capacity  through- 
out the  whole  animal  kingdom/'  But  the 
brain  of  an  elephant  is  three  or  four  times  as 
heavy  as  that  of  a  man,  yet  we  do  not  find 
the  elephant  three  or  four  times  as  intelli- 
gent as  the  man.  Again,  if  the  relative 
weight  of  brain  to  body  be  made  the  crucial 
testy  the  weight  of  the  brain,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  body,  is  greater  in  certain 
birds  than  it  is  in  the  human  species.  Prof. 
Romanes  says  that  if  it  could  be  shown  that 
the  feminin'e  brain  differed  from  the  mascu- 
line brain  in  quality,  its  smaller  size  would 
not  matter.  Well,  consider  the  case  of 
idiots.  It  is  found  that  if  the  masculine  brain 
is  below  a  certain  weight,  the  owner  is  inva- 
riably an  idiot ;  but  the  feminine  brain  can 
fall  several  ounces  below  that  weight,  and 
the  owner  still  be  perfectly  rational.  If  a 
ounces  of  masculine  brain=idiocy,  while  ( a 
— j)  ounces  of  feminine  brain=rationality, 
the  inference  would  seem  to  be  that  the  qual- 
ity is  different ;  or  at  all  events,  that  the 
smaller  creature  may  have  a  smaller  brain 
without  necessarily  having  inferior  wits. 

The  vast  growth  of  what  we  call  Chris- 
tian civilization  is  indebted,  not  alone  to 
the  soil  from  which  it   sprang,  but  also  to 
Him  who  planted  it.     His  life,  his  example^ 
and  his  teachings  not  only  are  still  the  very 
ideal  of  personal  and  social  excellence,  char- 
acter and  development,  but  no  forecast  of 
the  future  outgrowth  of  the  human  soul  sug- 
gests anything  further-reaching  or  better. 
For  humanity  He  has  done  these  two  things. 
He  has  set  the  highest  example  of  a  life  of 
moral,  intellectual  and  physical  integrity, 
exquisite  and  broad  in  its  sympathies,  com- 
plete in  its  helpfulness  and  self-sacrifice,  and 
ranging  in  its  beneficence  from  the  loftiest 
heights  of  moral  and  religious  philosophy  to 
the  tenderest  chords  that  tremble  in  the 
braised  heart  of  a  little  child.     And  he  has 
transmitted  a  body  of  moral  and  religious 
teaching  which  at  once  meets  the  aspiration 
and  hunger  of  the  soul,  and  stimulates  every 
nerve  of  endeavor  forward  and  upward ;  at 
once    puts   humanity  into  the   relation  of 
worshipful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  intelli- 
gent and  affectionate  consecration  to  God, 
its  Father,  and  into  sympathy  and  helpful 
cooperation  with  its  fellowmen.    Hence  the 
Christian  Church,  hence  this  teeming  civil- 
ization of  Christian  charity  and  progress. 


In  my  class,  average  age  twelve  years,  I 
find  difficulty  in  providing  enjoyable  as  well 
as  profitable  busy  work  for  the  bright  ones 


who  finish  their  work  in  less  than  the  aver- 
age time.  One  thing  that  has  proved  fas- 
cinating this  year  is  coloring  maps  to  repre- 
sent surface.  We  have  common  manilla 
paper  (in  sheets  of  perhaps  twelve  by  six- 
teen inches  for  Europe)  and  only  a  sugges- 
tion was  necessary  to  induce  the  children  to 
provide  themselves  each  with  a  ten-cent  box 
of  pastels.  We  are  using  the  colors  ordi- 
narily found  in  geographies  on  the  physical 
map,  being  all  done  from  memory,  of 
course.  One  or  two  of  the  best  I  pin  on 
the  wall,  which  gratifies  the  children.  I 
think  it  an  excellent  supplementary  work  to 
the  map-drawing ;  they  like  working  in  the 
colors,  and  more  than  all,  it  occupies  their 
mischief  time  for  a  good  many  days. — Bass, 


After  the  children  in  the  first  grade  have 
had  about  fifty  words,  they  are  apt  to  be- 
come restless  with  the  frequent  reviews  that 
are,  nevertheless,  so  necessary.  Thus  it 
happens  that  the  teachers  of  the  "wee 
ones''  are  continually  on  the  alert  to  devise 
some  new  way  of  interesting  them.  The 
following  plan  can  be  used  quite  frequently, 
and,  with  slight  variations,  seldom  fails  to 
hold  the  attention  of  all :  Place  a  basket  on 
a  chair  or  table,  and  in  front  of  it  the  ob- 
jects, the  written  names  of  which  the  class 
have  learned  and  need  to  review.  Write  on 
board  such  sentences  as  "Put  the  top  in  the 
basket,"  "  Put  the  bell  in  the  basket,"  etc. 
The  child  designated  reads  the  sentence  and 
drops  in  the  toy.  So  continue  until  all  the 
playthings  are  transferred  to  the  basket.  If 
this  lesson  occurs  in  the  morning,  the  basket 
containing  the  toys  may  be  left  in  its  place, 
and  the  afternoon  exercises  be  something 
like  this  :  The  teacher  writes  on  the  board 
"Get  the  top,"  "Put  the  book  on  the 
table,"  "Put  the  doll  on  the  chair,"  "Give 
the  apple  to  Emma,"  etc.,  requiring  each 
child  to  hold  up  the  proper  toy  and  give  an 
appropriate  sentence  concerning  it  before 
doing  what  "  the  chalk  said."  The  pupils, 
if  encouraged,  will  bring  their  playthings  to 
form  a  collection,  which  will  be  the  more 
serviceable  because  no  object  will  be  pre- 
sented or  words  used  in  which  they  have  no 
interest. — Flora  Spellman, 

A  METHOD  of  developing  object  language 
lessons  when  one  has  not  time  sufficient  for 
work  with  paper  and  pen,  or  pencil,  is  as 
follows:  Holding  up  an  object — ^a  pencil, 
for  example — inquire  who  will  make  a  state- 
ment about  it.  Allow  all  who  volunteer 
to  make  the  statement  orally,  and  then  ask 
some  child  to  choose  which  sentence  shall 
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be  written.  Continue  to  lead  the  class  to 
develop  other  forms  of  sentences,  which  in 
turn  should  be  written  upon  slates,  either  as 
separate  sentences,  or  a  paragraph.  This 
sort  of -work  necessitates  so  close  attention 
that  it  is  a  capital  means  of  ''  bringing  into 
line''  those  children  apt  to  be  inattentive, 
slow  or  careless.  In  developing  such  lessons 
the  teacher  should  of  course  supply  the  spell- 
ing of  unknown  words.  Here  are  examples  of 
slate-exercises  developed  in  fifteen  minutes : 
Object  used — ^pencil.  "  There  is  a  pencil.  *' 
Whose  pencil  is  it?  I  think  it  is  Frank's 
pencil.  It  is  made  of  wood  and  lead.  It 
is  brown,  long,  round  and  sharp.  The  lead 
came  out  of  the  ground  and  the  wood  came 
from  a  tree.  Joe  said,  "  Frank's  pencil  has 
a  very  sharp  point,"  etc. 

I  WAS  one  of  those  unfortunates  given  to 
strong  drink.  It  had  reduced  me  to  degra- 
dation. I  vowed  and  strove  long  and  hard, 
but  I  seldom  held  victory  over  drink  long. 
I  hated  drunkenness,  but  still  I  drank. 
When  I  left  it  off  I  felt  a  horrid  want  of 
something  I  must  have  or  go  distracted.  I 
could  neither  eat,  work,  nor  sleep.  I  en- 
tered a  reformatory  and  prayed  for  strength ; 
still  I  must  drink.  I  lived  so  for  over  twenty 
years;  in  that  time  I  never  abstained  over 
three  months  hand  running.  At  length  I 
was  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction  as  a  va- 
grant If  my  family  had  been  provided 
for  I  would  have  preferred  to  remain  there, 
out  of  liquor  and  temptation.  Explaining 
ipy  affliction  to  a  fellow  prisoner,  a  man  of 
much  education  and  experience,  he  advised 
me  to  make  a  vinegar  of  ground  quassia,  a 
half  ounce  steeped  in  a  pint  of  vinegar,  and 
to  put  about  a  small  teaspoon/ul  of  it  in  a 
little  water,  and  drink  it  down  every  time 
the  liquor  thirst  came  upon  me  violently.  I 
found  it  satisfied  the  cravings,  and  suffused 
a  feeling  of  stimulation  and  strength.  When 
I  was  discharged  I  continued  this  cure,  and 
persevered  till  the  thirst  was  conquered. 
For  two  yesp?  I  have  not  ts^ted  liquor,  and 
I  have  no  desire  for  it.  Irately,  to  try  my 
strength,  \  have  handled  and  smelt  whiskey, 
but  I  ])ave  no  temptation  to  take  it.  I 
give  this  for  the  consideration  of  the  •un- 
fortunate, several  of  whom  I  know  have  re- 
covered by  the  same  means,  which  I  no 
longer  require  to  use. — Connecticut  Borne. 

The  Atlanta  Constitution^  in  an  article  on 
donations  to  Southern  educational  institu- 
tions, says :  Within  a  certain  period  private 
donations  to  schools  and  colleges  in  the 
North  exceed  ^26,000,000.     In  the  same 


time  in  the  South,  barely  ^300,000.  The 
best  endowed  university  in  the  South,  the 
Vanderbilt,  got  its  money  from  a  Northern 
man.  The  endowment  fund  of  Emory  is 
{95,000,  of  which  175,000  came  from  a 
Northern  man.  Every  building  at  Emory, 
save  the  two  society  halls,  was  paid  for  by 
Northern  money.  More  money  has  been 
spent  by  Northern  men  for  collegiate  educa- 
tion for  negroes  in  Atlanta  than  any  six 
Southern  States  have  given  'to  collegiate 
education  to  white  boys.  The  Northern 
Methodist  church  alone  is  spending  more 
money  in  the  South  for  higher  education 
than  all  the  Southern  States  combined  give 
to  their  colleges.  These  figures  are  not 
only  startling — they  are  significant ! 


GAINING  THE  CONFIDENCE  OF 
CHILDREN. 


BY  HELEN  £.  STARRETT. 


ONE  of  the  first  things  necessary  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  children  is  to  show 
confidence  in  them,  to  believe  in  them, — 
not  to  suspect  them,  but  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  they  will  do  right.  Nearly  all 
children  like  to  make  confidants  of  some 
one,  but  they  also  like  to  do  it  voluntarily. 
A  confidence  cannot  be  forced,  even  in  the 
case  of  a  little  child,  any  more  than  a  flower 
can  be  caused  to  bloom  by  picking  open  its 
petals.  In  the  right  atmosphere  of  love 
and  sympathy,  a  child's  confidence  will  al- 
most always  unfold  as  naturally  as  a  flower 
in  the  sunshine.  But  a  child's  nature  re- 
sembles a  flower  in  its  sensitiveness,  and  its 
development  and  confidence  must  come 
from  within  outward.  There  is  no  surer 
way  to  prevent  a  child  from  giving  its  con- 
fidence than  to  seek  to  compel  it  to  do  so. 
Let  children  have  their  own  little  secrets, 
their  own  little  plans,  their  own  little  pos- 
sessions, and  respect  and  defend  them. 

I  once  knew  the  mother  of  a  large  family 
of  sons  and  daughters,  who  in  a  most  unus- 
ual degree  was  made  the  confidant  of  her 
children.  From  the  little  one  of  six,  who 
always  wanted  to  hide  his  marbles  in  her 
best  handkerchief- box,  to  the  oldest  son 
with  his  first  love-affair  burdening  his  heart, 
every  one  confided  his  joy  or  his  grief  to 
"mother."  One  incident  that  I  witnessed 
in  her  house  gave  me  the  key  to  the  secret 
of  this  influence,  and  taught  me  a  lasting 
lesson.  Two  of  her  boys  came  to  her  one 
day  with  a  childish  quarrel  on  hand.  One 
complained,    "Mother,    Harry,    has    kept 
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the  door  of  the  big  barn  closet  locked  for 
ever-so-many  days;  he  stays  in  there  by 
himself,  and  will  not  let  any  of  the  rest  of 
the  boys  see  what  he  is  about ;  he  has  been 
writing  notes  and  putting  them  in  the  post- 
office,  and  we  think  you  ought  to  make  him 
tell  what  he  is  doing."  The  mother  looked 
at  Harry,  who  stood  waiting  to  defend  him* 
self  and  his  little  secret,  if  necessary.  She 
saw  no  sign  of  guilt  or  embarrassment  in 
his  face,  only  a  questioning  as  to  whether 
she  would  suspect  him  as  his  brother  had 
done.  She  asked,  "  Has  Harry  any  of  your 
playthings  in  there?*'  "No."  "Were  any 
of  you  using  the  room  before  Harry  took 
possession  of  it?"  "No."  "Well,  then, 
let  Harry  alone;  he  has  a  right  to  it,  and 
has  a  right  to  have  a  little  secret  all  to  him- 
self if  he  wants  to."  After  the  boys  had 
gone  I  said  to  her,  "Are  you  really  not 
afraid  some  mischief  may  be  brewing  in 
that  big  bam  closet?"  "  No,"  she  replied, 
''  there  was  no  guilt  in  Harry's  face,  and  if 
there  had  been  I  should  not  have  compelled 
him  to  divulge  his  secret  just  then.  By  and 
by,  when  he  is  ready,  I  know  he  will  tell  me 
aU  about  it."  And  sure  enough,  in  a  day 
or  two  I  saw  Harry  piloting  his  mother,  all 
hy  herself,  out  to  his  barn  closet  to  confide 
to  her  preparations  he  had  been  making  to 
have  a  little  circus,  to  which  he  had  invited 
several  boy  companions,  which  explained 
the  notes  sent  to  the  postoffice.  He  had 
wanted  to  surprise  his  brothers,  and  through 
his  mother's  confidence  in  him  he  was  en- 
abled to  carry  out  his  plan.  How  much 
surer  a  way  was  that  to  win  and  retain  a 
boy's  confidence  than  to  have  manifested 
suspicion  and  distrust,  and  compelled  divul- 
gence  of  what  proved  to  be  only  an  inno- 
cent boyish  secret ! 

Speaking  afterward  with  this  mother  on 
this  subject,  she  said,  "I  never  compel  my 
children  to  tell  me  about  their  own  little 
affairs.  I  am  always  ready  to  listen  and 
sympathize  with  them,  and  they  know  I 
love  to  have  them  tell  me  of  their  thoughts 
and  doings,  but  I  never  suspect  them.  I 
never  open  their  letters  nor  ask  to  see  those 
they  write,  nor  look  in  their  private  draw- 
ers or  boxes.  I  let  them  know  that  I  regard 
their  private  af&irs  and  possessions  as 
sacred,  although  I  show  them  that  I  appre- 
ciate any  and  every  confidence  they  place 
m  me.  As  a  consequence,  I  feel  that  I  am 
made  the  recipient  of  their  most  sacred  con- 
fidences whenever  the  time  and  their  hearts 
are  ripe  to  give  them." 

In  these  last  words  lies  a  profound  sug- 
gestion— ^when  the  time  and  the  heart  are 


ripe.  All  who  have  observed  the  workings 
of  their  own  hearts  know  that  a  confidence 
cannot  be  given  except  under  certain  con- 
ditions. There  are  thoughts  and  feelings 
and  experiences,  conflicts,  doubts,  hopes, 
fears,  temptations,  which  we  cannot  bear  to 
share  with  any  human  being,  no  matter  how 
closely  bound  to  us  by  the  ties  of  nature 
and  affection.  Any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
any  one  to  wrest  a  confidence  from  us  only 
shuts  our  hearts  and  lips  more  tightly.  Yet  the 
time  comes  when  we  need  and  seek  a  lov- 
ing heart  into  which  to  pour  the  sorrows 
and  perplexities,  or  the  joys  and  hopes,  of 
our  own.  To  whom  do  we  naturally  turn 
under  such  circumstances?  To  the  critical, 
the  censorious,  the  self-constituted  adviser, 
the  curious-minded?  By  no  means,  but  to 
the  unsuspicious,  incurious  one,  whose  love 
for  us  is  constant  and  vivifying  as  the 
sunshine ;  to  the  one  who  will  sorrow  with 
us  or  rejoice  with  us,  as  the  case  may  be, 
but  who  will  not  take  advantage  of  our  con- 
fidence to  impose  upon  us  his  or  her  own  de- 
cisions, opinions,  or  will  power,  or  in  any 
way  infringe  upon  that  spiritual  liberty  which 
is  as  dear  to  the  heart  as  physical  liberty  to 
the  body. 

One  very  common  cause  of  the  withhold- 
ing of  confidence  on  the  part  of  children 
in  regard  to  their  doings  or  plans,  is  the 
habit  on  the  part  of  parents  of  wishing  to 
dictate  or  control  in  matters  that  are  really 
of  no  importance  except  to  the  child.  Every 
child  likes  to  plan  its  own  affairs,  and  where 
there  is  no  question  of  wrong  or  right  in- 
volved, he  should  not  only  be  allowed,  but 
encouraged  to  do  so.  Yet  there  are  many 
parents — ^and  we  find  the  same  obtrusive 
quality  in  many  who  are  not  parents — who 
cannot  hear  any  plan  proposed  or  discussed 
without  at  once  wishing  to  suggest  or  dic- 
tate, and  who  attempt  to  impose  their  will 
or  their  ideas  on  their  children  and  every- 
one else.  To  children  of  a  sensitive  nature, 
with,  perhaps,  weak  will-power,  it  is  really 
exasperating,  and  often  has  a  most  injurious 
effect  upon  their  tempers,  to  be  constantly 
taking  their  affairs  out  of  their  hands  and 
directing  them.  Mary  wants  a  new  spring 
dress  of  a  certain  color,  and  made  a  certain 
way.  There  is  really  no  reason  why  she  should 
not  be  allowed  to  have  it  as  she  wishes ;  but 
tlie  mother,  fond  of  directing  other  people, 
objects  to  the  color,  and  argues  against,  and 
finally  vetoes,  the  pattern  desired.  The 
young  girl's  wishes  are  overborne  in  the 
matter,  and  she  has  a  dress  that  she  does 
not  like  and  cannot  enjoy  wearing.  The 
mother,  perhaps,  never  thinks  of  the  matter 
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again ;  it  really  was  of  no  moment  to  her  in 
the  first  place ;  it  was  only  her  love  of  dic- 
tating and  directing  that  caused  her  to  in- 
terfere at  all.  But  the  young  girl  will  long 
for  the  time  to  come  when  she  need  no 
longer  consult  her  mother  about  her  dress. 
Willy  is  fixing  up  his  playroom ,  and  has 
certain  plans  for  putting  up  shelves  and 
hooks  for  his  tools  and  other  possessions. 
In  an  unguarded  moment  he  confides  his 
plans  to  his  mother  or  father,  and  is  at  once 
overwhelmed  with  advice  to  change  the 
whole  plan,  and  arrange  everything  in  an  ex- 
actly different  way.  The  result  will  be  that 
his  next  plans  he  will  keep  to  himself. 

As  a  teacher  I  have  often  been  called 
upon  to  study  the  characters  of  children  or 
young  girls  who  seem  to  wear  an  impene- 
trable mask,  concealing  their  real  feelings, 
wishes,  and  plans  from  every  one.  In 
nearly  every  case  I  have  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  cause  of  this  lay  in  the  too 
constant  surveillance  and  dictation  of  par- 
ents who,  in  their  mistaken  solicitude, 
wished  to  oversee  and  direct  every  trifling 
act  and  plan  of  the  child's  life.  Shrinking 
from  opposition  and  argument,  the  child 
finds  refuge  in  concealment,  and  thus  is  de- 
stroyed the  element  of  frankness  which  is 
such  a  safeguard  and  also  such  a  beautiful 
trait  in  the  young.  The  Interior, 


FREEDOM  OF  THOUGHT. 


THOUGH  tyranny  finds  many  ways  to 
enslave  man,  it  can  have  no  direct 
power  over  his  thoughts.  His  actions  may 
be  restrained,  his  speech  may  be  fettered, 
his  body  may  be  chained,  his  life  itself  may 
be  taken  away,  but  his  thoughts  no  one  can 
interfere  with.  They  remain  his  own,  and, 
except  with  his  will,  no  one  can  ever  guess 
what  they  are. 

But  does  this  absence  of  direct  power  en- 
sure true  freedom  of  thought?  It  may  at 
first  sight  seem  to  do  so,  but  a  deeper  in- 
sight into  the  nature  of  thought  will  show 
that  it  is  itself  subject  to  many  influences 
and  conditions.  Associations,  circumstan- 
ces, education,  climate,  race,  occupation, 
hopes,  fears,  emotions, — all  exert  an  indi- 
rect but  powerful  pressure  upon  thought; 
so  powerful  that  if  in  one  sense  it  is  always 
free,  in  another  sense  it  is  always  controlled. 
If  no  one  else  can  claim  authority  over  our 
thought,  neither  may  we  exercise  an  abso- 
lute and  immediate  dominion  over  it. 

Is  freedom  of  thought,  then,  a  mere  name 
— a  sound  without  meaning  ?   Not  so.    Real 


freedom  of  any  kind  involves  not  only  the 
absence  of  artificial  restraint,  but  the  pre- 
sence of  influences  favorable  to  growth  and 
development.  The  infant  left  without  care 
is  not  free ;  it  has  no  choice  but  to  perish. 
The  body  can  be  enslaved  by  gout  or  par- 
alysis as  surely  as  by  prisons  and  chains  \ 
both  prevent  the  healthful  exercise  which  is 
its  life.  Even  indolence  and  self-indulgence 
may  prove  equal  tyrants.  It  is  only  where 
a  wholesome  and  active  life  secures  for  the 
body  that  varied  motion  and  other  salutary 
conditions  needful  to  its  best  development 
that  we  can  say  the  freedom  of  the  body  is 
secured.  So  the  freedom  which  thought 
needs  is  not  merely  the  absence  of  any  per- 
sonal compulsory  force,  but  the  presence  of 
favorable  influences,  which  shall  enable  it  to 
grow  in  strength  and  to  perform  its  func- 
tions in  the  most  perfect  manner. 

Our  thoughts  should  be  the  guides  of  our 
whole  lives;  their  province  is  to  discover 
truth  and  to  reject  error,  to  sift  the  just  from 
the  unjust,  the  pure  from  the  impure,  the 
better  from  the  worse,  and  so  to  apply  them 
as  to  improve  character  and  life.  How  im- 
portant then  it  becomes  that  we  should  fos- 
ter those  conditions  and  influences  that  will 
enable  thought  to  perform,  without  hin- 
drance, so  essential  a  work  ! 

One  very  strong  pressure  that  bears  upon 
thought  to  prevent  its  freedom  and  restrain 
its  growth  is  that  of  fancied  personal  inter- 
est. We  say  fanciedy  because  the  real 
interest  of  the  individual  is  bound  up  in  the 
healthful  advancement  of  his  thought.  But 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  people  to  imagine 
that  their  happine^  lies  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. They  fear  the  censure  of  their  party, 
or  the  frown  of  a  fashionable  circle,  or  the 
loss  of  favor  or  patronage,  if  they  follow  out 
some  train  of  thought  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sions. Or  they  see  that  if  they  accept  its 
issues,  it  will  require  of  them  certain  sacri- 
fices, which  they  are  not  prepared  to  make. 
Thus  they  stifle  or  abandon  thoughts  that 
seem  dangerous,  and  remain  on  what  they 
suppose  to  be  safe  ground,  forgetting  that 
there  is  no  mental  safety,  where  freedom  of 
thought  is  banished. 

Then,  there  are  also  prejudices  and  anti- 
pathies, and  even  sympathies,  to  guard 
against.  It  is  impossible  fully  to  estimate 
how  much  our  thinking  is  governed  by  our 
feeling.  We  love  one  person,  and  refuse  to 
see  any  defect  in  him.  We  dislike  another, 
and  his  defects  are  so  patent  to  us  that  we  see 
no  virtues.  So  with  the  parties  we  espouse 
and  those  we  oppose.  Our  tendency  is  to  es- 
teem the  ideas  and  doings  of  the  one  as  all 
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right,  and  those  of  the  other  as  all  wrong. 
In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  desire  to 
establish  as  true  some  particular  conclusion, 
or  some  special  set  of  ideas,  is  a  stronger 
element  in  the  investigation  than  the  desire 
to  find  out  what  really  is  true.  Now  the 
desires  and  the  emotions  are  valuable  parts 
of  our  nature,  and  deserve  full  recognition ; 
but  when  they  tyrannize  over  the  thoughts 
and  prevent  their  free  action,  they  exceed 
their  domain  and  ought  to  be  controlled. 

It  should  be  a  habit  of  the  mind  to  pause 
frequently  and  inquire  why  we  think  thus 
and  so.  For  the  motives  to  thought  are  as 
numerous  and  as  varied  as  the  motives  to 
action,  and  form  as  good  a  test  of  its  char- 
acter. Perhaps  few  duties  are  more  difficult 
than  this,  yet  few  are  more  essential  to  the 
cause  of  justice  and  truth.  Could  we  cor- 
rectly estimate  the  immense  power  of  our 
most  secret  thoughts,  their  influence  upon 
speech  and  action,  upon  character  and  life, 
upon  self  and  others,  we  should  esteem  it 
one  of  our  most  sacred  obligations  to  keep 
them  pure  and  clear,  free  from  the  domina- 
tion of  supposed  self-interest  or  desire,  pas- 
sion or  emotion,  strong  to  discover  truth 
and  right,  wherever  they  lie,  and  to  accept 
their  conclusions  wherever  they  may  lead. 


DR.  PALMER  ON  THE  BASIS  OF 
METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 


BY  DR.  B.  A.  HINSDALE. 


DR.  Francis  B.  Palmer's  **  Science  of 
Education ' '  is  heralded  as  a  novelty  in 
pedagogics.  It  is  also  a  book  of  decided 
merits.  These  two  facts  are  my  reasons  for 
subjecting  its  most  novel  feature  to  criti- 
cism. This  feature  is  presented  in  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  of  the  Introduction,  which 
opens  thus : 

''It  has  been  common  to  base  methods 
of  teaching  on  the  science  of  Psychology. 
The  end  which  these  methods  have  in  view 
is  the  development  of  the  mind  to  what 
Psychology  declares  it  ought  to  be.  The 
one  universal  law  of  method  is  growth  by 
exercise.  According  to  this  the  study  of 
methods  becomes  an  inquiry  into  the  best 
means  and  manner  of  exercising  the  various 
mental  faculties." 

To  these  propositions,  standing  by  them- 
selves, no  objection  can  be  made :  they  are 
true.  But  the  answer  to  the  question, 
"What  help  can  Psychology  give  in  such 
an  inquiry?"  is  the  novelty  of  the  book, 
and  presents  the  author's  view  of  the  basis 


of  methods,  so  far  as  it  is  negative.     It  is 
this: 

•*It  [Psychology]  names  the  faculties  to 
be  exercised,  but  it  does  not  tell  how  to  ex- 
ercise them,  which  is  what  methods  seek  to 
know." 

Before  stating  the  two  arguments  by 
which  this  position  is  supported,  attention 
should  be  drawn  to  the  utter  inadequacy  of 
this  account  of  Psychology.  The  mental 
faculties  are  nothing  but  the  modes  or 
forms  in  which  the  mind,  itself  a  unit,  acts; 
that  is,  modes  of  mental  exercise.  Psychol- 
ogy not  only  names  these  modes,  but  it  in- 
vestigates them  in  themselves  and  the  pro- 
ducts to  which  they  lead.  Psychology  deals 
with  processes  as  well  as  results.  The  en- 
tities called  perception,  memory,  concep- 
tion, and  the  like,  are  products  of  modes  of 
mental  exercise;  they  cannot  be  studied 
without  studying  those  modes;  and  the 
modes  themselves  cannot  be  studied  with- 
out studying  the  means  by  which  they  are 
excited.  Possibly  it  may  be  said  that  this 
is  all  involved  in  ''naming"  the  faculties; 
but  to  say  so  is  to  abandon  the  ground  that 
Psychology  does  not  tell  how  to  exercise 
the  faculties,  and  is  inconsistent  with  what 
follows,  besides. 

This  is  the  first  of  the  two  arguments  pre- 
sented to  sustain  the  position  that  Psychol- 
ogy does  not  tell  how  to  exercise  the  fac- 
ulties: 

"The  science  of  Psychology  is  the  science 
of  an  accomplished  result,  the  mind  in  a 
developed  state ;  methods  of  teaching  apply 
to  the  process  by  which  that  result  is 
reached.  Psychology  is  a  test  of  methods 
put  into  practice,  but  furnishes  no  principle 
to  determine  what  they  shall  be.  To  make 
the  science  of  Psychology  the  base  of  the 
art  of  methods  is  like  making  the  science  of 
Botany  the  basis  of  the  art  of  farming. 
There  must  be  a  science  of  agriculture  apart 
from  the  science  of  vegetable  growths,  or 
systematic  farming  is  impossible." 

These  several  remarks  are  called  for : 

I.    To  say  that  Psychology  deals  only 
with  the  mind  in  a  developed  state  is  to  re- 
peat the  error  that  it  simply  names  the  fac- 
ulties.    This  is  saying  that  Psychology  has. 
nothing  to  do  with  the  animal  mind,  the  in- 
fant mind,  the  savage  mind,  the  imperfect: 
or  abnormal  mind ;  it  is  in  no  sense  a  com- 
parative science;,  such  inquiries  as   those 
made  in  Berlin,  Boston,  and  Kansas  City 
into  the  contents  of  children's  minds  at  cer- 
tain ages  are  all  extra- psychological ;   our- 
science  deals  only  with  finished,  completed, 
I  fully  developed  minds,  and  not  with  the: 
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exercises  of  even  these.  Psychology  is  nam- 
ing the  mental  faculties !  This  is  the  same 
thing  as  saying  that  Physiology  only  names 
the  organs  of  the  human  body,  and  does  not 
concern  itself  with  the  growth  of  the  body 
and  nature  of  its  functions ;  or  that  Botany 
deals  only  with  fully  developed  vegetable 
growths. 

2.  ''Psychology  is  a  test  of  methods  put 
into  practice,  but  furnishes  no  principle  to 
determine  what  they  shall  be."  How  can  a 
method  put  into  practice  be  tested  without 
some  rule  or  principle?  The  answer  will 
be,  "The  results  of  teaching  are  the  rule; 
those  methods  that  give  good  results  will 
be  approved,  and  those  that  give  bad  re- 
sults will  be  rejected. ' '  This  is  true  enough ; 
but  no  sensible  man  ever  rejects  a  method 
without  inquiring  why  it  is  bad,  or  approves 
one  without  inquiring  why  it  is  good.  He 
feels  bound  to  name  and  describe  the  de- 
fects or  excellencies,  in  intelligible  lan- 
guage. The  very  process  of  testing  implies 
a  criterion,  and  is  a  most  important  means 
of  determining  what  a  method  should  be. 
It  does  not  suggest  methods  in  the  first 
place,  but  it  leads  to  the  invention  of  new 
methods  to  take  the  place  of  those  that  have 
been  condemned «  A  man's  mode  of  chop- 
ping is  his  method  of  chopping,  and  the 
critic  who  condemns  his  method  is  called 
upon  to  do  so  in  a  manner  that  will  lead  to 
improved  practice.  A  psychologist  pro- 
nounces a  man's  faculty  of  observation 
badly  trained ;  he  points  out  defects  in  this 
training,  as  that  the  man's  perceptions  are 
slow,  careless,  or  not  sufficiently  minute ; 
and  this  is  nothing  but  telling  how  the  fac- 
ulty of  perception  should  be  exercised. 

3.  Farming  and  teaching  resemble  each 
other  in  more  points  than  one.  Farmers 
are  not,  commonly,  scientific  botanists,  but 
they  have  a  great  amount  of  empirical 
knowledge  about  vegetable  growths,  and  so 
are,  to  an  extent,  practical  botanists.  This 
knowledge  cannot  by  any  means  suffice  to 
enable  them  to  carry  on  their  business; 
they  must  also  understand  soils,  fertilizers, 
heat,  and  moisture;  but  this  empirical  bot- 
any is  indispensable,  unless  indeed  scien- 
tific botany  take  its  place.  Teachers  are 
not,  generally,  scientific  psychologists,  but  if 
successful  they  are  practical  psychologists, 
basing  their  methods  of  teaching  and  con- 
trol, so  far  as  they  are  intelligent,  upon  a 
knowledge  of  mind  and  minds  'that  they 
have  empirically  gained.  Nor  can  there  be 
any  doubt,  that,  as  a  class,  their  work  would 
be  improved  by  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
tthe  mind. 


Dr.  Palmer  supports  his  rejection  of  Psy- 
chology as  a  basis  for  methods  of  teaching 
by  a  second  argument  that  is  still  more  re- 
markable : 

"The  same  subjects  and  methods  of 
study  apply  equally  well  to  the  exercise  of 
the  different  faculties,  so  that  the  classifica- 
tions of  Psychology  do  not  furnish  funda- 
mental distinctions  for  method.  Methods 
must  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  developing 
all  the  faculties,  but  do  not  necessarily  vary 
to  correspond  with  them." 

1.  If  the  same  subjects  and  methods  of 
study  apply  equally  well  to  the  exercise  of 
the  different  faculties,  what  need  is  there 
for  fundamental  distinctions  of  methods? 
What  need  is  there  for  any  distinctions  of 
methods  at  all?  Nay,  more,  what  distinc- 
tions exist?  If  the  same  subjects  and 
methods  of  study  apply  equally  well  to  the 
exercise  of  different  faculties,  then  so  far  as 
mental  discipline  is  concerned,  there  is  but 
one  study  and  but  one  method.  There  are 
different  varieties  or  groups  of  knowledge 
that  man  will  need  to  study  for  information 
or  guidance ;  but  all  studies  will  give  him  the 
same,  and  the  same  amount  of^  discipline, 
no  matter  by  what  method  pursued.  The 
old  distinction  of  information-giving  stud- 
ies and  disciplinary  studies  is  abolished ;  the 
question  of  guidance  and  discipline  is  solved 
in  a  much  easier  way  than  Hdfbert  Spencer 
solves  it ;  and  the  whole  course  of  education 
is  wonderfully  simplified. 

2.  It  is  true  that  all  subjects  and  methods 
of  study  exercise,  to  some  degree,  different 
faculties,  but  it  is  not  true  that  they  exercise 
them  equally  well.  It  is  true  that  there  is 
discipline  in  the  information-giving  studies, 
and  information  in  the  disciplinary  studies; 
but  there  is  still  abundant  difference  to  jus- 
tify the  old  classification.  Algebra  does 
not  make  the  same  appeal  to  the  mind  that 
Geography  makes,  or  Logic  the  same  ap- 
peal as  Botany.  Arithmetic  and  Astronomy 
do  not  exercise  the  faculties  equally.  Per- 
ception involves  observation,  analysis,  and 
comparison,  and  so  reasoning,  but  it  does 
not  involve  the  higher  thinking  power. 
Great  thinking  power  does  not  necessarily 
involve  great  power  of  observation.  The 
faculty  to  gather  facts  and  the  faculty  to  de- 
duce laws  or  conclusions  from  them  by  no 
means  always  go  together.  A  subject  may 
exercise  perception  and  imagination,  or  im- 
agination and  generalization ;  but  this  is  not 
necessarily  the  case,  and  often  is  not. 

3.  It  follows  from  Dr.  Palmer's  reasoning 
that  so  far  as  mental  discipline  depends 
upon  teaching,  or  indeed  upon  education,  it 
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will  in  all  cases  be  symmetrical.  The  fac- 
ulties will  be  equally  developed,  no  matter 
what  the  studies  or  what  the  methods.  If 
the  one  universal  law  of  growth  is  exercise ; 
if  the  same  studies  and  the  same  methods  of 
study  apply  equally  well  to  the  exercise  of 
different  faculties  \  if  methods  of  study  and 
teaching  must  be  subject  to  the  test  of  de- 
veloping all  the  faculties, — there  is  no  es- 
cape from  the  conclusion  that  so  far  as  the 
disciplining  of  a  man's  mind  depends  upon 
education,  even  in  the  widest  sense  of  that 
term,  that  discipline  will  be  harmonious. 
But  more  than  this,  if  a  man's  faculties  are 
equally  exercised  by  all  studies  and  all 
methods,  then  there  is  no  fundamental  dis- 
tinction of  faculties,  and  there  is,  in  fact, 
but  one  faculty. 

The  reader  who  has  not  read  Dr.  Pal- 
mer's book  may  inquire,  "Upon  what, 
then,  does  he  base  methods  of  teaching?" 
His  answer  is,  "  Upon  a  science  of  the  pro- 
cess of  mentsd  development,  apart  from  the 
science  of  Psychology,  a  science  of  mental 
growth."  The  reader  may  inquire  further 
what  this  new  science  is.  The  only  answer 
is,  "Psychology."  The  rejection  of  that 
science  as  a  basis  for  methods  of  education 
is  in  name  only,  not  in  fact.  "  The  Science 
of  Education"  is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly 
psychological  treatises  on  Pedagogy  that 
we  have  ever  read.  Within  a  page  or  two 
of  his  condemnation  of  Psychology,  we  find 
the  author  deep  in  a  discussion  of  analysis 
and  S3mthesis,  just  as  though  these  terms  and 
processes  were  discoveries  of  his  own.  The 
£act  appears  to  be  that  Dr.  Palmer  has  some 
novel  notion  of  what  Psychology  is,  and 
this  notion  is  the  most  serious  blemish  in  a 
really  meritorious  book.  itUeUigenct. 


PERSONAL  QUALIFICATIONS  OF 
THE  TEACHER. 


BY  ALBERT  G.    BOYDEN. 


WHAT  manner  of  man  should  he  be, 
what  manner  of  woman  should  she  be, 
whose  life  is  to  affect  so  many  young  lives 
with  a  great  power  for  good  or  evil;  whose 
spirit  is  to  be  imbibed  by  them,  whose 
moral  character  is  to  be  impressed  upon 
their  moral  natures,  whose  loving  and  hating 
is  to  set  the  current  of  their  affections, 
whose  taste  is  to  have  so  much  influence  in 
forming  their  tastes,  whose  intellectual 
peculiarities  are  to  guide  their  intellectual 
activity,  whose  personal  habits  are  to  be  a 
constant  help  or  hindrance  in  forming  good 


habits,  and  whose  personal  bearing  is  to 
touch  in  them  the  springs  of  attraction  or 
repulsion? 

The  teacher  and  his  art  are  so  closely 
related,  the  art  is  so  much  in  the  teacher, 
the  use  of  all  the  means  by  which  right 
activity  in  the  child  is  excited  and  sustained 
depend  so  entirely  upon  what  the  teacher  is 
in  himself,  that  we  cannot  properly  consider 
the  art  of  teaching  without  first  considering 
the  personal  qualifications  of  the  teacher. 

The  unspoken,  unconscious  influence  of 
the  teacher  which  gives  tone,  quality,  power 
to  all  his  instruction,  enters  so  much  more 
deeply  into  the  life  of  the  child  than  what 
he  says,  that  we  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  the  necessity  of  personal  fitness  in 
the  teacher  for  his  work.  He  needs  to 
magnify  his  work,  he  must  have  a  high 
ideal  to  stimulate  him  to  his  best  effort,  or 
he  will  give  way  to,  or  be  overcome  by,  the 
many  difficulties,  the  depressing  influences 
iXOTCk  within  and  without,  the  petty  details, 
and  the  trials  of  patience,  which  he  must 
meet  in  the  performance  of  his  daily  work. 

The  Right  Spirit. — There  are  those  who 
enter  the  schoolroom  saying,  **  I  will  do 
simply  what  is  required."  They  feel  that 
they  have  done  their  whole  duty,  according 
to  their  business  contract,  if  they  secure 
regular  attendance,  keep  ^ood  order,  and 
hear  their  pupils  recite  their  lessons  in  all 
the  branches  of  the  prescribed  course.  They 
*'keep  school,"  thinking  of  the  benefits 
which  shall  accrue  to  themselves. 

Others  come  to  their  work  seeking  to 
control  their  pupils  by  right  motives,  to 
train  them  to  good  behavior,  and  to  teach 
all  the  subjects  in  the  school  course  in  the 
best  possible  way.  These  '*  teach  school," 
aiming  to  secure  to  their  pupils  good  man- 
ners, intellectual  power,  and  well-digested 
knowledge. 

There  are  others  who  seek  to  conduct 
their  schools  so  as  to  educate  their  pupils, 
by  bringing  the  higher  principles  of  action 
which  men  have  learned  from  God,  or  from 
experience,  to  bear  first  upon  their  moral 
and  spiritual  being,  so  that  they  shall  love 
and  hate  aright,  shall  choose  the  higher 
good,  and  the  right  course  of  action,  and  by 
training  the  intellect  and  the  body  so  that 
they  shall  be  instruments  of  power  in  carry- 
ing on  the  work  of  a  true  life. 

The  spirit  which  should  actuate  the  true 
teacher,  in  the  words  of  another,  is  "a  spirit 
that  seeks  not  alone  pecuniary  emolument, 
but  desires  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  useful 
to  those  who  are  to  be  taught ;  a  spirit  that 
elevates  above  everything  else  the  nature 
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and  capabilities  of  the  human  soul,  and  that 
trembles  under  the  responsibility  of  attempt- 
ing to  be  its  educator;  a  spirit  that  seeks 
that  highest  of  all  rewards,  an  approving 
conscience  and  an  approving  God ;  a  spirit 
that  earnestly  inquires  what  is  right,  and 
dreads  to  do  what  is  wrong ;  a  spirit  that 
can  recognize  and  reverence  the  handiwork 
of  God  in  every  child,  and  that  bums  with 
a  desire  to  be  instrumental  in  training  it  to 
the  highest  attainment  of  which  it  is  capable. 
Such  a  spirit  is  the  first  thing  to  be  sought 
by  the  teacher,  and  without  it  the  highest 
talent  cannot  make  him  truly  excellent  in 
his  profession." 

With  such  a  spirit  the  teacher  will  love 
his  work,  will  have  a  strong  personal  inter- 
est in  his  pupils,  will  be  willing  to  work, 
and  willing  to  sacrifice  for  their  welfare.  It 
is  the  spirit  of  living  for  others  rather  than 
for  self;  of  seeking  to  make  other  lives 
fuller,  richer,  through  our  life. 

It  is  important  that  the  teacher  should 
remember  the  wa3rs  in  which  his  spirit  is 
unconsciously  expressed.  The  first  is  in  his 
temper.  His  inner  feeling,  through  all  its 
delicate  shadings  from  anger  to  amiability, 
is  going  out  from  him  through  all  the  day 
like  fragrance  from  a  flower,  and  insensibly 
affecting  the  feeling  of  every  pupil.  His 
face  is  another  avenue  of  expression.  How 
intently  the  young  child  studies  the  expres- 
sion on  his  mother's  face  which  wakes  the 
feehng  of  joy  or  sadness  in  his  young  heart  i 
How  readily  the  pupils  of  every  village 
schoolmaster  read  ''the  day's  disaster  in  his 
morning  face"!  "  The  eye  itself  alone,  in 
its  regal  power,  and  port,  is  the  born  prince 
of  a  schoolroom."  The  voice,  in  its  tones, 
its  quality,  volume,  pitch,  force,  and  modu- 
lation, unconsciously  reveals  the  spirit  of 
the  inner  man  or  woman.  The  manner  is 
another  open  way  for  the  unconscious  ex- 
pression of  the  inner  life.  Every  sign, 
movement,  attitude,  tells  its  story  to  the 
child,  who  is  always  ready  to  receive  the 
message.  It  is  what  the  teacher  has  become 
as  the  product  of  all  his  foregoing  life  that 
thus  finds  unconscious  expression  in  all  these 
ways. 

Self-Control  is  next  in  importance.  It 
is  that  power  of  will  which  enables  one  to 
rule  himself,  to  control  his  feelings  and  his 
tongue  under  sudden  and  strong  provoca- 
tion, which  makes  him  ''swift  to  hear,  slow 
to  speak,  slow  to  wrath,"  which  holds  the 
reins  upon  the  natural  impulses  of  appetite, 
desire,  or  affection,  to  command  his  intellect 
and  his  body  so  that  he  can  make  the  best 
use  of  them  as  the  occasion   calls.     This 


power  of  self-possession  constantly  manifested 
commands  the  respect,  esteem,  and  faith  of 
the  pupil,  and  moves  him  to  like  endeavor. 

Cheerfulness  in  the  teacher  is  to  the 
school  life  of  his  pupils  what  the  sunshine  is 
to  the  growing  plants.  The  cheerfulness 
which  comes  from  a  sunny  disposition,  good 
digestion,  sweet  sleep,  and  bodily  vigor, 
which  looks  on  the  bright  side  of  everything, 
gives  color  and  smoothness  to  school  life  as 
marked  and  as.  beautiful  as  that  which  the 
sunlight  gives  to  the  foliage  of  the  trees. 
The  teacher  who  brings  to  his  pupils  the 
cheery  words,  the  pleasant  smile,  the  kindly 
interest  in  their  sports,  who  is  not  afraid  to 
share  a  hearty  laugh  with  them  when  it 
comes  in  opportunely,  commends  himself, 
his  requirements,  and  the  work  of  the  school 
to  his  pupils  in  a  way  which  meets  with  a 
ready  response  from  them. 

Sympathy,  the  power  to  enter  into  the 
feelings  and  ways  of  children,  is  indispensa- 
ble to  success  in  teaching.  The  little  child 
runs  to  his  mother  when  he  is  in  any  kind 
of  trouble  because  he  knows  she  will  enter 
into  his  feelings  and  soothe '  his  troubled 
spirit.  Many  a  teacher  of  limited  intellectual 
attainments  has  secured  excellent  work  from 
pupils  because  he  made  each  one  feel  that 
he  had  a  personal  interest  in  him.  Many  a 
teacher  of  brilliant  intellect  and  ready  wit, 
but  tempered  with  sarcasm,  has  failed  to 
gain  the  hearty  cooperation  of  his  pupils. 
They  admired  his  learning,  but  were  afraid 
of  him.  Teacher  and  pupil  must  be  in 
sympathy. 

Quickness  of  Perception.— The  teacher 
has  to  arrange  and  assign  full  work  to  each 
member  of  the  class  and  school,  and  follow 
each  pupil  to  see  that  it  is  well  done.  To 
this  end  his  lines  of  communication  with 
each  pupil,  which  are  through  sight  and 
hearing,  must  be  maintained  unbroken 
through  the  class  exercise  and  the  school 
session.  His  position  must  be  where  he  can 
see  every  eye  in  his  class  and  in  the  room, 
every  act  and  movement  which  takes  place. 
In  the  class  exercise  he  must  watch  every 
face  in  the  class,  to  observe  the  action  of 
each  mind  and  to  see  the  effect  of  what  he 
says  and  does.  He  must  be  able  to  instantly 
fix  his  gaze  upon  any  pupil  who  needs 
correction,  and  as  quickly]to  transfer  and  fix 
his  attention  upon  any  other.  He  must  be 
quick  to  see. 

The  teacher  must  notice  every  sound, 
promptly  distinguish  between  the  necessary 
noise  of  school  work  and  that  which  ought 
not  to  be,  and  check  the  latter.  He  must 
attend  to  every  word  and  tone  of  the  pupil 
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as  he  speaks,  that  he  may  secure  correct 
thought  and  expression.  There  can  be  no 
prompt  obedience,  no  live  teaching,  no 
thorough  training,  unless  the  teacher  is 
quick  to  see  and  hear. 

Good  Judgment. — The  teacher  is  called 
upon  to  decide  promptly  what  is  best,  what 
is  right,  what  ought  to  be,  in  the  selection 
of  the  proper  objects  of  thought  for  teaching, 
in  their  arrangement  in  the  natural  and 
logical  order,  in  directing  the  observation, 
thought,  and  expression  of  his  pupils,  in  the 
use  of  motives,  in  managing  the  school,  in 
all  his  dealings  with  his  children.  If  he 
judges  wisely  concerning  all  these  matters, 
every  thing  goes  on  well;  if  unwisely, 
trouble  comes. 

No  person  should  attempt  to  teach  with- 
out having,  to  the  full  measure  of  his  ability, 
these  most  important  personal  qualifications; 
and  if  he  is  not  conscious  of  possessing  them 
in  a  good  degree,  let  him  not  enter  the 
schoolroom  as  a  teacher;  it  is  a  grievous 
wrong  to  the  child. 

N,  E,  Journal  of  Education, 


OPEN  TEXT-BOOKS  IN  THE  HANDS 
OF  THE  PUPILS. 


IT  can  not  be  made  to  appear  that  a  pupil 
should  be  forced  to  commit  to  memory 
any  part  of  a  text-book.  Indeed,  the  con- 
trary proposition  is  the  one  that  appears. 
Even  in  history,  a  subject,  if  any  such  exist, 
in  which  the  pupil  seems  to  be  debarred 
from  the  open  text-book,  we  believe  the 
best  teaching  is  done  with  the  book  in  hand. 
A  text-book  is  properly  named.  It  is  a 
work  made  up  of  verbal  suggestions.  It  is 
not  the  subject,  and  does  not  contain  any  of 
the  essential  elements  of  it.  In  the  hands 
of  the  pupil,  if  the  teacher  knows  his  busi- 
ness, the  text  relieves  the  pupil  of  the 
drudgery  of  remembering  unimportant  de- 
tails, and  leaves  his  energies  free  to  grapple 
with  deeper  and  more  essential  elements. 
We  will  suppose  the  pupil  to  be  seated  in 
class  with  a  text-book  in  his  hand  contain- 
ing this  statement:  ''The  honor  of  the 
discovery  of  America  belongs  to  Christo- 
pher Columbus  as  an  individual,  and  to 
Spain  as  a  nation."  So  far  as  there  is  any- 
thing of  value  in  this,  it  does  not  appear  in 
the  form  of  words.  The  pupil  is  to  think 
the  thought  which  underlies  the  statement. 
If  he  can  do  this,  he  will  be  able  to  make  a 
statement  for  himself.  What  then  is  it  that 
he  must  think  ? 
First,  what  is  meant  by  calling  it  an 


honor?  Does  it  mean  that  the  Portuguese, 
Italians,  Germans,  and  French,  honored 
Columbus  for  the  discovery  he  made?  We 
mean,  of  course,  the  people  of  that  time. 
Suppose  our  pupil  says,  Yes  !  We  can  cite 
the  facts  that  the  Portuguese  threw  him  into 
prison  on  one  of  his  return  voyages,  and  that 
the  people  of  Columbus*  day  knew  very 
little  of  him,  and  very  little  about  to  whom 
the  discovery  was  due.  Then  comes  the 
true  thought,  viz.,  that  the  "honor**  men- 
tioned is  what  modern  peoples  and  nations 
attribute  to  Columbus  and  to  Spain. 

The  teacher  could  next  raise  the  question 
as  to  the  sense  in  which  Columbus*  find 
was  a  discovery.  This  would  bring  up  the 
conception  Columbus  had  of  the  world,  and 
what  it  was  he  thought  he  had  discovered. 
Here,  too,  would  arise  the  fact  that  another 
voyager  discovered  the  mainland,  and  hence 
the  Norsemen's  claim  to  a  discovery  of  this 
country.  The  very  name  Christopher  Col- 
umbus leads  at  once  to  Columbus  as  a 
Christ-Bearer,  a  person  of  the  deepest  relig- 
ious sentiment,  and  to  the  Latinized  form 
of  his  surname.  The  idea  of  what  Spain 
was  would  raise  a  sharp  contrast  between 
that  country  then,  as  the  first  power  of 
Europe,  and  her  condition  now,  as  the  in- 
significant factor  she  is. 

All  this,  and  much  more,  is  possible  with 
the  book  before  the  student's  eyes ;  and  he 
will  be  vastly  better  off  with  this  type  of 
teaching  and  thinking  than  he  could  possi- 
bly be  with  his  memory  temporarily  filled 

with  verbal  forms.         Indiana  School  Journal 


SCHOOL  DIRECTORS  OF  BUCKS 
COUNTY  IN  CONVENTION. 


PURSUANT  to  a  call  issued  by  County 
Superintendent  Slotter,  a  convention  of 
the  school  directors  of  Bucks  county  was 
held  in  the  Court  House,  Doylestown,  on 
Wednesday,  May  29th.  The  convention 
was  called  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  per- 
manent organization  of  the  directors  of  the 
county.  Dr.  Charles  R.  King,  of  Bensalem, 
was  temporary  chairman,  and  Henry  Wood- 
man, of  Buckingham,  temporary  secretary. 
The  committee  appointed  last  fall  at  the 
directors*  meeting  presented  the  following 
constitution  and  by-laws,  which,  after  con- 
siderable discussion,  were  adopted : 

1.  This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the 
Bucks  County  School  Directors'  Association. 

2.  Th.is  association  shall  consist  of  the  school 
directors  of  Bucks  county,  the  county  superin- 
tendent, the  borough  and  district  superintend- 
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ents»  and  the  ex- county  superintendents  who 
still  reside  within  the  county. 

3.  The  officers  of  the  association  shall  consist 
of  a  president,  two  vice  presidents,  a  secretary, 
a  treasurer,  and  an  executive  committee  of  five. 
The  county,  borough  and  district  superintend- 
ents shall  be  ex- officio  members  of  the  executive 
committee. 

4.  The  president  shall  preside  at  all  meetings 
of  the  association.  The  vice  president  shall  pre- 
side in  the  absence  of  the  president.  The  sec- 
retary shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  meetings  of  the  association.  The  executive 
committee  shall  prepare  work  for  the  meetings, 
provide  a  place  of  meeting,  and  notify  by  cir- 
culars each  member  of  the  association  of  the 
time,  place  and  character  of  the  meeting. 

5.  This  association  shall  hold  two  meetings 
each  year  in  Doylestown  ;  one  in  May,  the  day 
of  the  month  to  be  named  by  the  executive 
committee,  the  other  on  Thursday  of  the  week 
in  which  the  county  institute  is  held. 

6.  The  officers  of  this  association  shall  be 
elected  annually,  at  the  May  meeting. 

7.  These  articles  of  organization  may  be  al- 
tered or  amended  at  any  regular  meeting  by  a 
majority  of  two-thirds  of  tlie  members  present  and 
voting,  such  amendment  or  alteration  having 
been  submitted  in  writing  at  a  previous  meeting. 

The  convention  then  proceeded  to  the 
nomination  and  election  of  permanent  of- 
ficers for  the  association,  with  the  following 
result : 

President,  Dr.  C.  D.  Fretz,  of  Sellers- 
ville;  Vice  Presidents,  William  H.  Stack- 
house,  of  Bristol  township ;  Dr.  H.  A. 
Hellyer,  of  Penn's  Park ;  Secretary,  Dr.  J. 
N.  Richards,  Fallsington;  Treasurer,  Dr. 
Charles  R.  King,  Bensalem ;  Executive 
Committee,  Dr.  O.  H.  Fretz,  Quakertown ; 
Ezra  Michener,  Solebury ;  Henry  W.  Sal- 
ter thwaite,  Falls ;  Dr.  G.  A.  Parker,  South- 
ampton ;  John  K.  Landis,  Plumstead. 

The  first  topic  on  the  programme  was  a 
paper  on  "  Teachers'  Salaries,"  by  Dr.  Wil* 
liam  H.  Kunsman,  of  Erwinna,  but  as  the 
doctor  was  detained  at  home  on  account  of 
a  funeral,  the  paper  was  not  read.  The 
discussion  was  opened  on  the  above  subject 
by  Dr.  O.  H.  Fretz,  of  Quakertown,  who 
said  that  since  the  establishment  of  free 
schools  in  this  country  the  subject  of  teach- 
ers' salaries  has  been  often  disclosed  at  educa- 
tional conventions.  It  is  now  an  admitted 
fact  with  us  that  teachers  as  a  class  are  poorly 
paid.  There  are,  however,  two  sides  to  this 
question.  Some  teachers  should  receive  a 
higher  salary,  while  some  are  paid  more 
than  they  earn.  A  good  and  faithful  teacher 
cannot  be  too  well  paid,  while  a  poor  one  is 
dear  at  any  price.  A  person  who  has  spent 
a  large  amount  of  money  to  prepare  himself 
properly,  and  after  many  years  of  successful 


teaching,  should  not  be  paid  as  low  a  salary 
as  a  beginner.  But  who  or  what  limits  the 
salaries  of  our  teachers?  The  board  of  direc- 
tors have  power  to  select  the  teachers  and 
grade  the  salaries.  Why  is  it  that  at  our  an- 
nual county  institutes  about  30  per  cent,  of 
the  teachers  are  new  comers  every  year  ? 
There  are  several  reasons.  Many  of  our  best 
teachers  are  leaving  the  profession  to  find  em- 
ployment in  which  they  can  earn  better 
wages.  Otners  leave  the  county  and  teach  in 
districts  in  which  they  receive  a  higher  salary. 
Better  salaries  are  paid  in  Montgomery,' Ches- 
ter and  Lancaster  counties.  The  result  is 
that  our  best  teachers  are  leaving  us.  Good 
teachers  should  be  induced  to  stay,  even  if 
the  salary  must  be  raised.  Our  plan  should 
be  to  get  the  best  teachers  possible,  and 
then  keep  them.  I  hold  the  teacher's  posi- 
tion second  to  none.  The  Christian  teacher 
of  a  band  of  children  combines  the  office  of 
teacher  and  parent,  and  has  more  to  do  in 
shaping  the  minds  of  the  community  than 
preacher  and  parent  combined.  Let  us, 
therefore,  as  directors,  put  no  one  in  charge 
of  a  primary  school  who  is  not  a  good 
teacher.  Directors  should  endeavor  to  re- 
tain tried  and  able  teachers  in  the  primary 
schools,  by  advancing  their  salaries  accord- 
ing to  their  ability  and  the  number  of  terms 
they  have  taught.  The  primary  teacher  as 
a  rule  receives  less  salary  than  other  teach- 
ers do,  while  the  responsibility  resting  upon 
them  is  greater. 

Superintendent  Slotter  said  that  Mont- 
gomery county  paid  |6  per  month  more 
than  Bucks  for  male  teachers,  and  50  cents 
for  female  teachers,  while  Chester  paid  a 
little  more.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that 
that  was  the  reason  why  Bucks  county  teach- 
ers went  to  other  counties.  As  soon  as  our 
teachers  are  prepared  for  the  work,  they 
leave  the  county.  Three-fourths  of  our 
teachers  might  be  classed  as  good.  A  large 
per  cent,  of  the  teachers  have  not  attended 
Normal  schools,  but  some  of  them  pass  as 
good  an  examination  as  Normal  school 
graduates.  We  ought  in  some  way  to  en- 
courage our  teachers  to  branch  out.  There 
is  no  encouragement  for  our  best  teachers  to 
go  on  in  their  work.  A  good  teacher  in 
some  of  our  districts  gets  no  more  pay  than 
a  poor  one. 

Dr.  Howard  A.  Hellyer,  of  Penn's  Park, 
read  a  paper  on  "  Free  Text  Books  and 
Books  of  Reference."  He  said  the  adop- 
tion in  our  public  schools  of  a  uniform  ' 
graded  series  of  text  books,  supplemented 
with  books  of  reference,  furnished  free  by 
\  the  directors,  will  prove  beneficial  to  the 
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pupili  teacher,  and  parent.  It  will  prove 
more  advantageous  than  to  require  the  pupils 
to  furnish  their  own  text  books,  besides  be- 
ing more  economical  in  the  end  to  the  pa- 
rent and  tax-payer.  The  cost  of  books  per 
annum  is  much  less  when  supplied  by  the 
directors  than  when  furnished  by  the  pupils. 
A  district  can  be  furnished  with  a  complete 
series  of  text-books  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
I3  per  pupil,  and  50  to  60  cents  a  year  per 
pupil  thereafter  would  keep  the  supply  re- 
newed. An  increase  in  the  rate  of  taxation 
of  one-tenth  mill  will  nearly  or  about  raise 
sufficient  funds  to  keep  a  district  re-supplied 
with  books.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many 
instances,  the  books  cost  a  pupil's  parents 
more  than  their  tax.  Our  system  of  free 
school  education  seems  to  demand  or  re- 
quire free  text-books  and  books  of  reference. 
Our  object  at  the  present  day  is.  or  should 
be,  to  have  good  schools,  and  have  our  chil- 
dren advance  rapidly.  We  can  no  more  ex- 
pect our  children  to  make  rapid  progress 
unless  properly  equipped  or  supplied  with 
text-books  and  books  of  reference,  than  to 
expect  the  farmer  of  the  present  day  to  plant 
and  harvest  his  crops  without  the  improved 
machinery  of  the  age,  or  any  mechanic  to 
construct  according  to  his  art  without  proper 
tools,  or  any  professional  man  to  follow 
his  subject  practically  and  scientifically  with- 
out having  at  hand,  for  reference,  works  from 
the  latest  recognized  authorities. 

Dr.  King  stated  that  it  cost  Bensalem 
about  75  cents  per  pupil  for  school  books. 
The  district  furnishes  everything  necessary. 
The  Board  furnishes  a  uniform  series.  The 
great  advantage  is  that  when  a  scholar  goes 
to  school  the  books  are  there  for  him  to  use, 
and  he  loses  no  time.  The  teacher  is  held 
responsible  for  the  books  and  the  care  of  the 
outbuildings,  etc. 

Dr.  Fretz  stated  the  advantages  Quaker- 
town  derived  in  furnishing  the  books.  The 
district  has  bought  the  books  for  about  20 
years.  The  cost  to  the  district  was  from 
^180  to  1 200  per  year,  and  the  directors 
furnished  everything  except  pencils  and 
slates.  The  average  cost  per  pupil  was  about 
50  cents. 

Edward  Michener,  of  Solebury,  said  that 
his  township  furnished  the  pupils  with 
everjrthing  but  slates,  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
^i.  All  the  schools  in  the  district  but  two 
have  libraries.  If  the  directors  of  all  the 
districts  would  furnish  the  books,  it  would  be 
a  decided  advantage. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  after  discussion 
by  several  of  the  directors  of  the  advantages 
secured  to  the  districts  by  the  school  boards 


furnishing  everything  free  to  the  pupils,  an 
interesting  paper  on  "  School  Grounds  and 
School  Houses,"  was  read  by  Dr.  William 
E.  Doughty,  of  Hartsville. 

Superintendent  Slotter  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  directors  to  a  course  of  study  that 
had  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  schools 
in  1875,  ^°^  thought  it  would  be  well  for 
the  convention  to  have  it  revised.  On  mo- 
tion of  John  D.  Walter,  a  committee  of 
three  was  named  by  the  President  to  revise 
the  course  of  study  and  report  at  the  next 
convention.  The  members  of  the  committee 
are  John  D.  Walter,  Dr.  H.  A.  Hellyer  and 
W.  H.  Stackhouse. 

Hugh  B.  Eastburn,  Esq.,  moved  that  the 
County  Superintendent  be  requested,  with 
the  aid  of  a  committee  of  teachers  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  him,  to  frame  a  revised  course 
of  study  for  the  ungraded  schools  of  the 
county,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  di- 
rectors. The  resolution  was  adopted  and 
the  convention  adjourned. 


LETTER  EXERCISES  AND  SUBJECTS. 

THESE  exercises  in  letter  writing  were  prepared 
for  the  lowest  class  in  the  High  School,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  bat  some  of  them  may  be  suggestive 
to  teachers  of  other  grades. 

FIVE  MINUTE  EXERCISES. 

1.  Write  a  note  to  a  relative  or  a  friend,  re- 
turning thanks  for  a  present  which  he  has  just 
sent  to  you. 

2.  Write  a  letter,  renewing  your  suhscrip- 
tion  to  "  The  Youth's  Companion^'  "  IVide 
Awake"  or  St.  Nicholas"  Tell  how  much 
money  you  inclose  and  in  what  form. 

3.  Write  a  formal  note  in  the  name  of  your 
mother,  inviting  your  teacher  to  take  tea  at 
your  home.    Name  the  day  and  hour. 

4.  Write  an  informal  note  invitinff  a  friend  to 
take  a  ride  with  you.  Appoint  the  Ume  or  leave 
it  to  your  friend's  convenience. 

5.  Write  to  a  school  friend  who  has  met  with 
an  accident  or  an  afHiction.  Express  your  sym- 
pathy and  offer  your  help. 

6.  Write  an  informal  note  congratulating  a 
friend  on  his  having  won  a  prize  at  school. 

7.  Write  to  Messrs.  Hougnton,  MifHin  &  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.,  ordering  one  of  the  "  Atlantic  *' 
portraits  for  your  school -room. 

8.  Write  a  Christmas  greeting  to  an  absent 
friend. 

9.  Order  from  James  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
flower  seeds,  bulbs,  etc.,  making  a  list  of  the 
varieties  which  you  wish  to  purchase. 

10.  Write  to  a  bookseller,  ordering  a  list  of 
books. 

11.  Write  a  note  requesting  an  interview. 
State  clearly  the  time  and  place. 

12.  Write  to  the  publisher  of  a  daily  or  weekly 
newspaper,  asking  him  to  discontinue  sending 
the  paper  to  you. 
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13.  Write  to  a  merchant  in  another  city,  ask- 
ing for  samples  and  prices  of  goods. 

14.  Write  a  formal  note  inviting  an  acquaint- 
ance to  a  social  gathering  at  your  home. 

15.  Write  a  formal  note  accepting  an  invita- 
tion to  dinner. 

16.  Decline  an  invitation  to  accompany  a 
friend  to  a  concert. 

17.  Write  an  informal  note  to  a  friend  in  a 
distant  town,  inviting  him  or  her  to  make  you 
a  visit. 

18.  Write  an  informal  note  announcing  some 
good  news. 

19.  Write  a  note  to  accompany  a  Christmas 
gift  which  you  send  to  a  fhend. 

20.  Write  a  note  asking  a  person  to  contri- 
bute money  to  some  good  cause. 

21.  Write  to  some  noted  man,  asking  for  his 
autograph. 

22.  Write  a  note  of  congratulation  to  some 
American  author,  on  his  birthday. 

23.  Write  a  note  asking  a  stranger  to  exchange 
with  you  stamps,  coins,  or  curiosities. 

24.  Write  a  note  commending  some  book 
which  you  have  recently  read. 

25.  Apply  for  a  situation  as  clerk,  book- 
keeper, or  teacher.  State  briefly  your  qualifica- 
tions. 

26.  Write  an  informal  note  asking  a  school 
friend  to  jom  you  in  an  excursion  of  some  kind. 

27.  Write  a  note  of  apology  to  your  teacher, 
for  some  thoughtless  act. 

28.  Write  a  note  from  a  father  asking  the 
teacher  to  excuse  his  son's  absence  from  school. 

Note  : — Do  not  write : — 

Please  excuse  my  son's  absence  yesterday.  He 
had  the  toothache,  and  oblige  Mr.  Blank. 

29.  Write  a  note  to  some  person  of  influence, 
asking  for  a  recommendation  with  a  view  to  ob- 
taining a  situation. 

30.  Write  a  note  to  a  business  man,  introduc- 
ing a  friend  who  is  a  stranger  in  the  city. 

SUBJECTS   FOR  LETTERS. 

1.  An  answer  to  an  advertisement  for  a  clerk 
or  a  teacher.  State  your  qualifications  and  ex- 
perience, and  the  salary  which  you  expect. 
Give  reference. 

2.  Write  to  your  father,  supposing  him  to  be 
away  from  home.    Tell  him  ail  the  home  news. 

3.  A  vacation  letter,  describing  the  place 
where  you  are  supposed  to  be  visiting  and  the 
persons  whom  you  meet.  Tell  what  you  do 
and  think. 

4.  A  series  of  short  letters  from  a  boy  or  girl 
away  at  boarding  school.  These  may  take  the 
form  of  a  diary  for  one  week,  if  you  choose. 

5.  A  letter  purporting  to  be  from  a  grand- 
father or  grandmother  to  their  grandchildren, 
giving  some  account  of  "  the  days  when  I  was 
young." 

6.  Describe  a  real  or  an  imaginary  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic. 

7.  Write   letters   from    various    interesting 

filaces:    for  example,  Rome,  Venice,  Athens, 
erusalem,    Alaska,    Brazil,    Nineveh,    India, 
China,  Mexico. 

8.  Give  an  account  of  a  visit  to  the  poet 
Whittier. 


9.  Write  an  account  of  a  visit  to  "Sunny- 
side"  and  the  grave  of  Irving. 

10.  Write  about  a  visit  to  Cambridge,  to  the 
homes  of  Lowell  and  Longfellow,  the  site  of 
Holmes*  birth-place.  Harvard  College,  the 
Washington  Elm,  Longfellow's  grave,  etc. 

11.  A  visit  to  Concord,  to  the  haunts  of  Haw- 
thorne, Emerson,  and  Thoreau. 

12.  A  visit  to  the  White  Mountains ;  the  Great 
Stone  Face;  the  Willey  House,  etc. 

13.  Write  a  letter  to  a  little  child,  in  such  lan- 
guage as  a  child  would  understand. 

14.  A  letter  purporting  to  be  from  a  dog  or  a 
cat  to  his  master  or  mistress. 

1 5.  A  letter  purporting  to  be  from  an  aged 
doU. 

16.  A  confidential  letter  from  a  child  to  Santa 
Claus. 

17.  A  reply  from  Santa  Claus. 

18.  A  letter  from  Ichabod  Crane,  giving  his 
opinion  of  Katrina's  treatment  of  him,  and  relat- 
ing his  adventures  after  leaving  Sleepy  Hollow. 

19.  A  letter  sealed  in  a  botUe  washed  up  by 
the  sea. 

20.  Write  to  the  school  committee,  suggest- 
ing improvements  that  might  be  made  in  the 
scnool  building. 

2 1 .  A  letter  purporting  to  come  from  a  person 
living  on  another  planet. 

22.  A  letter  dropped  from  a  balloon. 

2^.  Letters  found  in  strange  hiding-places ;  a 
secret  drawer;  an  old  trunk  ;  a  ginger  jar;  a 
hollow  tree-trunk ;  the  lining  of  an  old  coat  or 
dress. 

24.  Write  to  a  teacher,  explaining  the  method 
of  studying  English  which  is  used  in  your  school, 
and  telling  what  you  think  are  its  advantages. 


ON  MODERN  TEACHING. 


A  LEADING  educator,  Dr.  Patton,  Presi- 
dent of  Princeton  College,  at  a  meeting 
ot  the  *' School  Masters'  Association"  held 
in  the  Pennsylvania  University  Building, 
repudiated  the  popular  conception  of  edu- 
cation, by  which  that  term  was  ''made  syn- 
onymous with  mere  pumping  information 
into  a  man. 

"  Nor  should  we  be  misled  by  the  etymol- 
ogy," said  he,  "and  consider  it  only  as 
brmging  out  what  is  in  a  man.  All  true 
education  must  begin  with  a  theistic  con- 
ception of  the  world,  and  end  in  religion. 
Education  is  the  process  involved  in  the 
establishment  of  the  relation  which  a  man 
sustains  to  his  environment.  On  the  one 
side  is  the  external  world,  categories,  facts ; 
on  the  other  his  subjective  element. 

<'  To  bring  these  two  into  relation  is  the 
object  of  education,  so  that  in  the  light  of  a 
priori  ideas  facts  shall  assume  system,  and 
in  the  light  of  facts  ideas  become  more  full. 
Why  do  men  send  their  sons  to  college  ? 
That  they  may  'get  on,'  be  free  from  the 
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necessity  of  physical  toil.  This  is  the  crude, 
crass,  utilitarian  conception  of  education. 
In  order  to  escape  its  baneful  influence,  we 
ministers  of  education  go  to  the  other  ex- 
treme. 'Culture  for  culture's  sake;  truth 
for  truth's  sake.'  This  is  our  motto.  *  By 
making  culture  the  means  to  an  end  you 
degrade  it.  Knowledge  is  its  own  reward. ' 
But  after  all  we  do  not  want  a  man  to  be  a 
museum  of  facts.  Knowledge  divorced  from 
the  ethical  conception  is  worse  than  igno- 
rance. A  man  may  study  chemistry  to  make 
dynamite  bombs.  Expertness  in  arithmetic 
may  turn  out  an  excellent  defaulter.  '  Truth 
for  truth's  sake '  is  an  aphorism  that  sounds 
well,  but  there  is  nothing  in  it.  We  want 
truth  for  the  man's  sake.  It  must  become 
part  of  the  n^n.  Culture  should  not  be  a 
man's  possession,  but  a  man's  identity. 
This  is  what  Hegel  means  when  he  speaks 
of '  self-realization. '  Culture,  devoid  of  the 
moral  element,  is  no  education  at  all.  But 
join  it  with  the  ethical,  and  the  highest 
potentialities  of  the  human  soul  are  actual- 
ized. Viewing  education  in  ^his  light,  we 
need  not  be  apprehensive  of  drawing  the 
lines  between  scientific  and  academic  train- 
ing. They  both  tend  to  the  same  end — the 
symmetric  development  of  the  man  in  his 
relation  to  eternal  truths." 

Dr.  Patten  also  referred  to  the  need  of 
specialization.  '^  Specialization  is  bread 
and  butter,"  said  he.  "  General  culture  is 
luxury."  Developing  his  argument  on 
these  lines,  he  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
laying  a  broad  foundation  for  the  educa- 
tional structure,  and  beginning  with  this 
work  in  the  nursery.  He  closed  his  remarks 
by  giving  some  practical  advice  as  to  the 
division  of  study  in  the  college  course. 


PRACTICAL  HELP. 


BY  A.  N.  EVERETT. 

IT  was  a  lovely  spring  morning.  Water 
was  running  by  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk, 
trickling  over  the  round  pebbles  in  the  gut- 
ter and  singing  as  it  went ;  early  song-birds 
were  merry  in  the  leafless  trees ;  grass  was 
green  in  sunny  corners ;  the  air  was  sweet 
with  the  smell  of  spring  and  the  odor  of  earth 
freshly  steeping  in  the  new  warmth  of  the 
sun ;  frogs  were  piping  in  ponds ;  hens  were 
cackling  in  the  garden  and  scurrying  hither 
and  thither  with  delight,  in  the  soft,  warm 
mud.  Every  creature,  small  and  great,  that 
had  feet  on  which  to  walk  or  wings  with 
which  to  fly,  seemed  possessed  by  a  glad  spirit 
of  activity. 


"I  say,"  said  a  small,  freckle-faced  boy, 
sticking  his  foot  into  the  gutter,  while  the 
water  gurgled  around  and  over  the  stout 
leather  shoe,  regardless  of  blacking,  '*!  hate 
going  to  school,  Tom;  don't  you?" 

**0f  course  I  do.  If  my  mother  didn't 
make  me,  you  bet  I  wouldn't  come  to  day." 

"  I  wish  there  wasn't  any  such  thing  as 
school,  anyhow,"  said  the  first  boy,  piling 
up  the  mud  with  his  foot  and  making  a  tem- 
porary dam  in  the  small  stream. 

"Nor  teachers  eiAier,"  answered  the 
other  boy,  thrusting  his  hand  into  a  pocket 
already  bulging  with  a  well- filled  marble- 
bag. 

*'  Well,  I  guess  there' d  have  to  be  schools, 
though,  or  we'd  all  grow  up  idiots.  I 
wouldn't  like  that;  but  I  don't  want  to  go 
to  school  to-day, — so  there,  now!" 

**Nor  I  either,"  said  a  pleasant  voice 
over  the  boy's  shoulder.  "  It's  too  lovely 
a  day  to  stay  indoors,  I  admit." 

Two  heads  went  up  with  a  start,  and 
down  again,  after  one  glance. 

"Caught!"  said  Tom,  with  a  grin,  bal- 
ancing himself  by  putting  his  other  hand  in 
the  other  pocket,  and  assuming  the  half 
sulky,  half  pugnacious  look  of  a  small  nature 
caught  in  a  small  act  of  meanness, — that 
look  so  common  in  children,  so  life-lasting 
and  life- disfiguring  in  grown  people. 

Robert  Bradford,  the  first  speaker,  recog- 
nizing their  teacher,  a  young  lady  with 
whom  he  was  on  rather  friendly  terms, 
though  flushing  behind  his  freckles,  looked 
up  again,  good-humoredly,  and  said : 

"What   makes  you,   then?    You   don't 

"Oh,  yes,  I  do;  it  is  my  business,  you 
know.  I  would  like  to  stay  out  here  and 
play  all  the  morning,  just  as  well  as  you ;  I 
can  play  a  pretty  good  game  of  marbles 
myself,  Tom,  and  I  think,  from  the  size  of 
your  pocket  and  the  noise  I  heard  yester- 
day, whenever  you  walked,  that  you  have 
enough  to  lend  me  some  to  begin  with ;  but 
I  cannot  do  it,  any  more  than  you  can." 

"  But  I  say,"  interrupted  Tom,  "  you  get 
paid  for  doing  your  work." 

The  teacher  smiled,  a  little  sadly,  at  the 
spirit  in  the  boy,  but  answered  quickly: 
"  And  so  do  you.  I  get  paid  for  helping 
you  to  learn,  and  what  you  learn  is  your 
reward  for  your  share  of  the  work.  You 
are  studying  now,  so  that  by  and  by,  you 
too  can  make  dollars  and  cents  out  of  what 
you  know." 

"You  don't  have  to  study,  anyway,"  said 
Robert. 

"  Why,  yes,  I  do.    I  have  been  all  through 
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your  lessons  this  morning,  so  as  to  see  how 
pleasant  I  could  make  them  for  you." 

Both  boys  began  to  look  interested. 

**  Let's  walk  down  the  street  together," 
said  the  young  lady;  ''  we  have  ten  minutes 
or  so  before  the  doors  will  open.  What 
were  you  saying,  Tom?" 

"I  dunno,"  answered  Tom. 

'*He  said  he  didn't  like  to  work,"  re- 
plied Robert  for  him.  "He'd  rather  play, 
like  the  birds,  and  hens,  and  that  horse  over 
there,  I  guess." 

"  Why,  all  those  animals  have  to  work," 
answered  Miss  Ashford.  ''Those  hens  are 
scratching  for  dear  life  for  worms  enough 
for  dinner,  and  they  will  begin  to  look  out 
for  their  supper  as  soon  as  that  meal  is  fin- 
ished. Those  birds  are  building  nests,  hunt- 
ing for  straws,  bits  of  thread  or  dried  grass ; 
and,  as  for  that  horse, — dear  me ! — perhaps 
he  will  have  to  draw  a  dump-cart  nearly  all 
day.  If  we  only  stop  and  think,  five  hours 
out  of  the  whole  day  does  not  seem  much  to 
give  to  our  work;  now,  does  it?" 

Robert's  homely  little  face  was  already 
smiling,  and  even  Tom  looked  more  good- 
natured. 

"Let's  take  good  long  breaths  of  this 
air,"  said  Miss  A.,  "enough,  if  we  can,  to 
last  us  till  twelve  o'clock.  I  wish  we  all 
could  go  over  to  the  swamp  for  pussy-wil- 
lows"  

"  Do  you  really?"  asked  Robert. 

"Of  course,"  answered  Miss  Ashford; 
"and  play  marbles  with  Tom,  as  I  told 
you ;  but  as  I  cannot,  I  mean  to  do  cheer- 
fully and  willingly  the  work  I  have  to  do. 
Will  you  help  me?  There's  the  door  open ; 
let's  see  which  of  you  will  meet  me  first  at 
the  head  of  your  stairs.  I  am  going  in  the 
nearest  way,  and  there  is  some  blackboard 
work  waiting,  in  which  you  might  help  me." 

Two  good-natured  faces,  flushed  by  a 
swift  run,  met  the  teacher,  and  two  willing 
hands  did  the  easy  work  she  set  them. 

The  boys  would  never  know  or  under- 
stand why  the  morning  seemed  so  short, — 
why  they  so  soon  forgot  the  allurements  of  a 
sweet  spring  day  and  took  fresh  interest  in 
the  school  tasks.  They  were  comforted 
unawares,  and  helped  along  by  the  sense  of 
good  comradeship  and  ready  sympathy. 

For  purposes  of  practical  help  one  has  to 
standi  for  the  time,  on  the  same  plane  with 
those  he  would  assist, — to  see  with  their 
eyes  and  hear  with  their  ears.  It  is  hard  to 
help  children  "except  ye  become  as  little 
children."  It  is  sometimes  a  comforting 
reflection  that  a  Heavenly  reward  is  prom- 
ised* American  Teachir, 


NOTE  ON  **  AS''  AND  "  THAN." 


T.  J.  CHAPMAN. 


OF  a  number  of  works  on  English  grammar  in 
my  possession,  but  one,  (that  is  Clark's,) 
clearly  and  unequivocally  recognizes  the  words 
As  and  Than  as  prepositions.  Covell  does  not 
give  either  of  these  words  in  his  list  of  preposi- 
tions, but  in  his  syntax  of  prepositions,  he  says : 
"  Than  often  governs  who  or  which  in  the  ob- 
jective ;  as,  Alfred,  than  whom,  a  greater  kin^ 
never  lived."  This  is  all  the  recognition  my 
grammarians  extend  to  these  words  as  preposi- 
tions. 

Of  the  lexicographers,  neither  Webster  nor 
Worcester  recognizes  As  2S  2l  preposition. 
Webster  calls  Than  a  conjunction.  He  says: 
"It  is  usually  followed  ^by  the  object  com- 
pared in  the  nominative  case.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  object  compared  is  placed  in  the 
objective  case,  and  than  is  then  considered  by 
some  grammarians  as  a  preposition."  Wor- 
cester plainly  recognizes  Than  as  a  preposition, 
and  quotes  Prior  as  follows  : 

"  You  are  a  girl  as  much  brighter  than  her 
As  he  was  a  poet  sublimer  than  me." 

In  support  of  the  prepositional  claims  of  Than, 
he  adduces  the  authority  of  Dr.  Latham  and  Dr. 
Richardson ;  the  former  of  whom  says  that "  the 
word  Than  is  sometimes  a  conjunction  (when 
it  cannot  govern  a  case),  and  sometimes  a  pre- 
position (when  it  can  govern  a  case) ; "  and 
the  latter  says  that  "  Than  is  used  not  only  as  a 
conjunction,  but  as  a  preposition,  and  as  such 
affects  cases." 

But  the  question  is  not  so  much  what  the 
writers  on  the  English  language  as  what  the 
writers  of  the  English  language  have  done. 
Use  is  the  law  of  language.  Our  grammarians 
do  not  profess  to  fix  the  language,  but  simply 
toexplam  it  as  they  find  it  used  by  good  writers 
and  speakers.  As  to  the  words  here  under 
discussion,  either  the  range  of  reading  on  the 
part  of  our  professional  grammarians  has  been 
generally  very  limited,  or  they  have  closed 
their  eyes  to  some  of  the  plainest  facts  within 
their  purview.  Without  laying  claim  to  any  ex- 
tensive reading,  yet  only  recendy  in  the  course 
of  our  reading,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  we 
have  noticed  the  following  instances  of  the  use 
of  /l5  and  Than  as  prepositions.  No  one  wiU 
say  that  the  authors  quoted  are  not  recognized 
as  among  our  best  writers  of  English. 

"When  such  as  her  died."— Z?tfa«  Swift. 

"  It  is  not  fit  for  such  as  us." — Scott, 

••  But  fair  as  them  or  fairer  to  behold." — 
Byron, 

*'  It  is  not  an  honor  to  such  as  us  V-— Charles 
Kingsley, 

"  For  such  a^  him  there  b  no  resurrection."— 
Charles  Nordhoff, 

••  Than  whom, 

Satan  except,  none  higher  sat." — Milton, 
"Astrologers  know  better  than  us  both."— 
Sterne. 
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"  This  Philemon  was  older  than  him." — Dr, 
Johnson, 

"Horace must  have  known  better /^a^  us." 
Dr.  Johnson, 

•'     Her  brodierwho  is  younger  than  her." — 
Bosweil, 

"Men  not  much  older  than  me." — Charles 
Darwin, 

This  list  of  authorities  might,  I  have  no  doubt, 
be  very  much  extended ;  but  the  above  I  think 
are  sufficient  to  stamp  the  words  As  and  Than 
as  clearly  sometimes  prepositions  in  construc- 
tion. 


"  GET  THE  WORTH  OF  YOUR 
MONEY." 


THE  closing  address  in  the  graduates  at 
Swarthmore  College  was  delivered  by 
Joseph  Wharton,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Managers.  He  invited  their  attention  to 
the  old-fashioned  injunction.  ''  Be  careful 
to  get  the  worth  of  your  money; "  or,  in 
other  words,  do  not  give  away  the  higher 
value  for  the  lower  value.  It  must  at  the 
outset,  said  he,  be  well  comprehended  that 
the  word  money,  as  here  used,  stands  not  for 
coin  only,  but  for  anything  of  value ;  that 
all  values  are  relative  or  comparative ;  that 
many  of  them  are  interchangeable. 

For  instance,  a  microscope  is  not  desira- 
ble to  a  blind  man ;  the  ordinary  citizen, 
though  an  admirer  of  gems,  cannot  afford 
to  buy  the  Kohinoor ;  a  plow  is  valuable, 
but  the  musician  prefers  a  violin  at  the  same 
price.  So  neither  of  those  persons  would 
get  the  worth  of  his  money  by  buying  the 
microscope,  the  Kohinoor,  or  the  plow. 

Then  there  are  absolute  differences  in 
value — for  who  wdftl  give  a  pound  of  silver 
for  a  pound  of  copPr,  or  a  pound  of  gold 
for  a  pound  of  silver  ?  And  so  intangible 
a  thing  as  a  few  words  of  advice  from  a  phy- 
sician or  a  lawyer  may  be  well  purchased 
with  much  gold. 

Looking  beyond  these  simple  types  to 
more  important  matters,  we  find  numerous 
instances  of  unwise  exchange,  from  the 
times  when  our  first  parents  surrendered 
Eden  for  the  forbidden  fruit,  when  Esau  sold 
his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  and 
when  the  prodigal  wasted  his  substance  in 
liotous  living,  or  those  later  times  when 
Alexander,  with  the  world  at  his  feet,  gave 
his  life  for  sensual  indulgence,  and  when 
Antony  abandoned  Actium  to  follow  Cleo- 
patra, down  to  the  prosaic  present  day, 
when  frivolous  young  people  give  every- 
thing for  mere  ease  and  amusement,  when 
a  pure  young  girl  gives  herself  to  a  whisky 
and  tobacco-sodden  blackguard,  or  a  solid 


and  earnest  young  man  takes  for  his  life- 
partner  a  silly  or  vicious  woman. 

Are  the  instances  of  wise  choice  and  ex- 
change in  important  matters  less  numerous 
than  the  unwise?  Surely  not,  or  our  race 
must  have  perished. 

Nations,  surrendering  ease,  have  through 
privation,  struggle  and  bloodshed,  con- 
quered freedom  and  attained  to  splendid 
development.  Cromwell  and  Washington 
may  be  set  against  Alexander  and  Antony. 
Noble  self-denial  that  shuns  delights  and 
lives  laborious  days,  the  abandment  of  cher- 
ished evil  habits,  the  arduous,  resolute  strife 
to  rise,  the  painstaking  search  for  know* 
ledge,  the  cordial  helping  of  others  at 
one's  own  cost,  all  of  them  involving  pres- 
ent •sacrifice  of  lower  things  that  higher 
things  might  be  gained,  have  abounded, 
and  now  more  than  ever  abound  and  pre- 
vail, as  the  constant  advance  of  our  race 
testifies. 

Now  when  a  child  is  born  into  this  world 
that  usually  gives  nothing  for  nothing,  a 
great  number  of  absolutely  necessary  things 
must  in  some  way  be  acquired,  yet  how 
slender  appear  the  means  available  for  their 
acquisition.  How  shall  he  who  is  dependent 
upon  the  gratuitous,  loving  care  of  others 
for  mere  continuance  of  life  pay  for  those 
costly  and  indispensible  treasures  ? 

The  good  gifts  of  God,  for  this  is  the 
tersest  expression  of  palpable  facts,  consti- 
tute the  little  one's  sole  but  sufficient  capi* 
tal,  namely,  life,  the  cherishing  care  of  par- 
ents, the  various  senses  and  faculties,  with 
their  wonderful  power  of  growt^j,  the  inher- 
ent tendency  to  rectitude,  time  in  which  to 
develop,  to  choose,  to  act.  With  this  cap- 
ital wisely  husbanded  and  expended,  one 
may  go  far,  as  many  illustrious  careers  and 
innumerable  honest,  happy  lives  testify. 

During  infancy,  and  largely  youth,  the 
care  of  this  capital  must  fall  upon  parents  or 
friends,  but  you  to  whom  I  speak  have  now 
reached  the  point  when  you  naturally  as- 
sume the  management  of  your  own  inheri- 
tance. You  are  yourselves  to  see  that  you . 
get  the  worth  of  your  money,  that  in  many 
ways  you  do  not  give  away  the  greater  value  ■ 
for  the  lesser  value. 

We  know  that  copper  is  valuable  and  even . 
indispensable;    so   is   physical  health   and 
perfection ;    so  are  the  enjoyments  of  our  ■ 
bodily  sense.     To  walk  and  labor,  erect  and 
strong,  to  breathe  freely  of  the  pure  air,  to  • 
bathe  in  stream  or  sea,  to  eat  and  drink, 
with  relish — how  good   are   these   things, 
how  necessary  to  an  independent  and  use- 
ful life  1     So  good  are  they  that  one  must 
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hesitate  to  surrender  them,  even  for  the 
better  things  that  belong  to  and  grow  out  of 
mental  perfection. 

Fortunately  such  surrender  is  usually  not 
required,  since  within  their  proper  limit 
they  greatly  aid,  instead  of  preventing 
mental  development  or  perfection,  which  is 
to  them  as  silver  is  to  copper,  and  which, 
while  bringing  higher  rewards  and  gratifica- 
tions, is  the  best  safeguard  of  bodily  health 
and  happiness.  It  is  the  giving  away  of  the 
higher  value  for  the  lower,  instead  of  using 
the  lower  as  means  to  gain  the  higher ;  the 
caring  for  only  physical  enjoyment  and  ex- 
cellence, to  the  neglect  of  the  mind ;  the 
subordination,  therefore,  of  mind  to  body, 
that  defeats  itself,  and  ends  in  degradation 
of  both  body  and  mind.  It  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  curbing  and  pruning  of  the  bodily 
propensities  by  the  mind  and  will  that  cause 
even  the  body  to  attain  its  higher  vigor,  its 
keenest  enjoyment,  and  that  leave  the  mind 
free  to  pursue  its  triumphant  march. 

How  splendid  are  the  achievements  and 
how  rich  the  rewards  of  that  untrammeled 
intellectual  prowess  !  Even  when  employed 
to  minister  to  man's  material  comfort,  how 
potenf;  when  turned  to  explore  the  uni- 
verse, how  far-reaching  are  its  methods,  and 
how  cunning  the  implements  it  invents;  when 
endeavoring  to  grasp  the  rules  which  govern 
that  universe;  "to  think  the  thoughts  of 
God,"  as  Newton  said,  how  majestic  is  the 
human  mind.  To  what  admirable  heights 
can  it  attain  when  properly  guided,  and 
alas  !  to  what  wicked  and  foul  service  can  it 
be  perverted. 

For  all  this  glory  of  mental  power  must 
in  its  turn  yield  to  the  formative,  purifying, 
exalting  power  of  the  divinely  controlled 
spirit.  That  spark  of  Deity  within  us  which 
stirs  and  urges  and  restrains,  which  is  rest- 
less and  incessant  in  its  endeavor  to  mould 
man  into  ever  higher  and  more  beautiful 
perfection,  which  insists  that  no  unclean- 
ness,  no  deformity,  no  weakness,  shall  any- 
where remain — that  is  the  appointed  master 
of  the  intellect,  capable  of  guiding  it  aright 
and  of  governing  it  for  its  own  good,  even  as 
the  mind  constrains  the  body. 

Most  marvellous  and  admirable  of  all  the 
characteristics  of  our  wonderful  human  frame 
is  this  spiritual  life,  with  its  control  over 
mind  and  body,  its  superiority  to  circum- 
stance, its  indomitable  courage,  fortitude 
and  endurance,  its  power  of  persuasion,  in- 
dignation and  wrath,  its  secret  bliss  and 
anguish,  its  capacity  for  growth  when 
obeyed,  and  its  fatal  possibility  of  decay 
through  continued  abuse  and  denial. 


This  is  your  highest  treasure,  that  must 
not  be  sacrificed  for  any  lower  things,  your 
seed  of  life  more  precious  that  rubies,  your 
pearls  that  must  not  be  cast  before  swine, 
your  pure  gold  that  can  buy,  without  loss  of 
itself,  all  that  is  good  of  these  lower  things. 


DONT'S  FOR  THE  SICK  ROOM. 


DON'T  light  a  sick  room  at  night  by 
means  of  a  gas  jet  burning  low ;  nothing 
impoverishes  the  air  sooner.  Use  sperm 
candles,  or  tapers  which  bum  in  sperm  oil. 

Don't  allow  offensive  matters  to  remain. 
In  cases  of  emergency  where  these  cannot 
be  at  once  removed,  wring  a  heavy  cloth, 
for  instance  like  Turkish  toweling,  out  of 
cold  water,  and  use  it  as  a  cover,  placing 
over  this  ordinary  paper.  Such  means 
prevent  the  escape  of  odor  or  infection. 
Don't  forget  to  have  a  few  beans  of  coffee 
handy,  for  this  serves  as  a  deodorizer  if 
burnt  on  coals  or  paper.  Bits  of  charcoal 
placed  around  are  useful  in  absorbing  gases 
and  other  impurities.  Don't  have  the 
temperature  of  a  sick  room  much  over  60 
degrees;  70  degrees  are  allowable,  but  not 
advisable.  Don't  permit  currents  of  air  to 
blow  upon  the  patient.  An  open  fireplace 
is  an  excellent  means,  of  ventilation.  The 
current  may  be  tested  by  burning  a  piece  of 
paper  in  front. 

Don't  give  the  patient  a  full  glass  of 
water  to  drink  from,  unless  he  is  allowed  all 
he  desires.  If  he  can  drain  the  glass  he 
will  be  satisfied,  so  regulate  the  quantity  be- 
fore handing  it  to  him. 

Don't  neglect  during  the  day  to  attend  to 
necessaries  for  the  night,  that  the  rest  of  the 
patient  and  the  family  may  not  be  disturbed. 

Don't  ask  a  convalescent  if  he  would  like 
this  or  that  to  eat  or  drink,  but  prepare  the 
delicacies  and  present  them  in  a  tempting 
way. 

Don't  throw  coal  upon  the  fire;  place  it 
in  brown  paper  bags,  and  lay  them  on  the 
fire,  thus  avoiding  the  noise,  which  is  shock- 
ing to  the  sick  and  sensitive. 

Don't  jar  the  bed  by  leaning  or  sitting 
upon  it.  This  is  unpleasant  to  one  ill  and 
nervous. 

Don't  let  stale  flowers  remain  in  a  sick 
chamber. 

Don't  be  unmindful  of  yourself  if  you  are 
in  the  responsible  position  of  nurse.  To 
do  faithful  work  you  must  have  proper  food 
and  stated  hours  of  rest. 

Don't  appear  anxious,  however  great 
your  anxiety. 
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Don't  forget  that  kindness  and  tenderness 
are  needful  to  successful  nursing.  Human 
nature  longs  to  be  soothed  and  comforted 
on  all  occasions  when  it  is  out  of  tune. 

Medical  Classics, 


ARTIFICIAL  ICE. 


DURING  the  last  decade,  the  manufac- 
ture of  ice  and  artificial  refrigeration 
has  grown  from  small  beginnings  to  a  busi- 
ness of  considerable  magnitude.  Almost 
all  of  our  Southern  cities  are  now  supplied 
with  artificial  ice,  and  refrigerating  machines 
are  used  in  slaughter-houses,  breweries,  cold- 
storage  rooms,  hotels,  ocean  steamers,  and 
in  the  pressing  of  paraffine  oil.  A  large 
Dumber  of  refrigerating  machines  have  been 
invented  and  patented,  in  which  ether,  air, 
ammonia,  and  other  substances  are  used  as 
refrigerating  agents,  but  experience  has 
shown  ammonia  to  be  the  most  economical 
and  advantageous. 

Ammonia  is  a  gas  which  is  converted  into 
a  liquid  by  a  pressure  of  about  1 25  pounds 
to  the  square  inch  at  a  temperature  of 
about6o  degrees.  It  is  sold  in  iron  drums, 
capable  of  withstanding  this  pressure, 
under  the  came  of  anhydrous.  When  this 
anhydrous  ammonia  or  liquefied  gas  is 
drawn  from  these  iron  containers  through 
a  small  iron  pipe,  the  temperature  is 
lowered  by  the  radid  evaporation  of  the 
ammonia  to  about  40  degrees  below  zero 
(Fahrenheit),  and  will  remain  for  a  consid- 
able  time  in  an  open  vessel  as  a  clear,  trans- 
parent fluid,  kept  at  this  exceedingly  low 
temperature  by  its  slow  evaporation. 

A  common  tumbler  half  filled  with  this 
liquid  will  require  one  or  two  hours  for  its 
complete  evaporation.  The  boilmg  point 
of  this  liquid  is  about  40  degrees  below  zero 
(Fahrenheit).  Quicksilver  poured  into  it 
will  be  frozen  instantly  and  can  be  removed 
with  a  pair  of  nippers  like  a  lump  of  lead. 
It  is  this  property  of  ammonia  which  is  util- 
ized by  the  manufacturers  of  refrigerating 
machinery. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  refrigerating  ma- 
chines commonly  used,  and  a  third  machine 
which  has  been  recently  invented  and 
patented.  The  two  most  generally  used  are 
known  as  anhydrous  and  absorption  ma- 
chines. In  the  anhydrous  machines,  anhy- 
drous ammonia  is  used,  which  is  conveyed 
by  pumps  to  the  refrigerating  chambers, 
where  the  expansion  takes  place.  The  am- 
monia passes  from  a  liquid  to  a  gaseous 
form,  and  the  gas  is  converted  again  into  a 


liquid  by  means  of  a  compression  pump,  so 
made  as  to  do  its  work  an  indefinite  number 
of  times,  it  only  being  necessary  to  supply 
to  the  machines  the  small  amount  of  am- 
monia lost  by  leakage. 

In  the  absorption  machines,  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  in  water  is  used  in  place  of 
anhydrous  ammonia.  The  ammonia  in  this 
solution  is  liberated  from  the  water  by  heat, 
converted  into  liquefied  ammonia  by  the 
pressure  produced  from  its  own  expansion, 
and  on  returning  again  to  its  gaseous  state 
is  re-absorbed  in  water  and  so  made  to  do 
work  for  an  indefinite  number  of  times. 
The  principle  in  physics  which  explains  the 
process  is  that  a  body  in  passing  from  a 
{denser  to  a  rarer  state  absorbs  heat. 

When  the  anhydrous  ammonia  passes 
from  the  liquid  state  into  a  gas,  heat  is  ab- 
sorbed, and  when  this  gas  is  converted  into 
a  liquid  again  by  means  of  the  compression 
pump,  heat  is  evolved.  Just  the  same 
amount  of  heat  is  given  off  by  the  compres- 
sion of  this  gas  as  was  absorbed  by  its  ex- 
pansion. 

The  pipes  leading  from  the  freezing  cham- 
bers to  the  pumps  and  filled  with  the  ex- 
panded ammonia  are  freezing  cold,  covered 
with  frost;  while  the  pipes  leading  away 
from  the  pumps  and  containing  the  con- 
densed ammonia  are  burning  hot,  suffi- 
ciently so  to  blister  one's  hand.  To  re- 
move this  heat,  the  condensed  ammonia  is 
passed  through  iron  pipes  surrounded  by 
cold  water. 

^The  third  machine  mentioned  as  having 
been  recently  invented  and  patented  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  certain  salts  when 
dissolved  in  water  absorb  heat.  The  salt 
used  is  nitrate  of  ammonia.  When  nitrate  of 
ammonia  is  dissolved  in  water,  heat  is  ab- 
sorbed. By  a  suitable  arrangement  of  the 
apparatus,  repeated  solutions  of  nitrate  of 
ammonia  are  made  until  a  sufficient  amount 
of  heat  in  a  chamber  of  the  apparatus  is  ab- 
sorbed to  reduce  the  temperature  to  below 
the  freezing  point,  when  ice  is  produced. 
The  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  is  then 
evaporated,  and  the  salt  recovered  for  a  new 
operation. 

So  perfectly  are  these  refrigerating  ma- 
chines constructed  that  they  run  with  al- 
most no  loss  of  ammonia,  and  with  so  little 
labor  that  almost  the  only  expense  is  in  the 
fuel  or  the  power  used.  It  is  claimed  by 
the  manufacturers  of  ice  machinery  that 
they  can  produce  ice  for  from  50  cents  to 
1 1. 25  per  ton  according  to  the  price  of  fuel, 
etc.,  in  different  localities.  When  they  do 
the  cooling  without  making  the  ice,  as  they 
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do  in  breweries,  in  the  cold  pressing  of  oils, 
cold  storage  rooms,  etc.,  work  can  be  done 
which  would  be  equivalent  to  the  work 
done  by  a  ton  of  ice  for  about  half  the  cost 
of  making  the  ice,  as  about  half  the  cost  of 
making  ice  is  in  the  cost  of  the  water  and 
the  expense  of  handling. 

Cold  storage  rooms  are  becoming  very 
common  in  large  cities,  and  there  are  seversd 
in  Boston.  They  are  buildings  divided  into 
small  rooms  where  the  temperature  is  kept 
below  the  freezing  point  by  refrigerating 
machines.  These  buildings  are  generally 
located  near  markets,  and  the  rooms  are  let 
to  market-men,  who  are  at  liberty  to  put  in 
and  take  out  their  goods  as  often  and  when- 
ever they  please.  On  the  wall  of  these 
rooms  are  suspended  the  pipes  in  which  the 
cooling  is  done.  These  pipes  soon  become 
coated  with  ice  by  the  freezing  of  the  mois- 
ture which  is  condensed  on  them,  often- 
times becoming  a  solid  wall  of  ice,  so  thick 
and  heavy  as  to  necessitate  stopping  the 
machines  to  let  it  melt  off. 

Frequently  the  cooling  is  done  with  brine 
reduced  to  a  temperature  of  about  1 7  de- 
grees above  zero  and  made  to  circulate,  by 
means  of  a  pump,  through  pipes  placed  in 
the  different  rooms. 

A  scheme  which  is  now  being  worked  up 
and  tried  is  to  use  the  anhydrous  ammonia 
for  refrigerating  cars.  Cans  of  anhydrous 
ammonia  are  placed  in  the  car  and  provided 
with  an  automatic  arrangement  for  letting 
on  and  shutting  off  the  ammonia  so  as  to 
keep  the  car  at  a  uniform  temperature. 
The  cars  are  provided  with  receivers  con- 
taining water  for  absorbing  the  ammoniacal 
gas.  The  solution  of  ammonia,  in  long 
routes,  is  removed  at  different  stations  and 
re-converted  into  anhydrous  ammonia.  A 
similar  scheme  is  to  attach  cans  of  anhy- 
drous ammonia  to  refrigerators  in  private 
and  public  houses,  markets,  and  other 
places,  absorbing  the  ammoniacal  gas  in 
water,  which  is  removed  from  time  to  time 
to  some  central  depot  and  these  re-converted 
into  anhydrous  ammonia. 

The  size  of  ice  machines  is  designated  by 
the  number  of  tons  of  ice  they  will  make 
daily.  A  twenty-five  ton  machine  will  make 
twenty-five  tons  of  ice  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Machines  are  made  which  will  make  over 
one  hundred  tons  daily.  The  ice-cakes  are 
made  of  different  sizes.  In  some  factories 
they  are  1 7  feet  in  length,  9  feet  in  width 
and  from  10  to  14  inches  thick.  The 
building  of  ice  machinery  has  caused  a 
demand  for  pipe  fittings,  valves,  pumps, 
etc.,   especially  adapted   to  the    business. 


These  are  now  supplied  by  the  different 
manufactures,  and  are  to  be  found  on  their 
price-lists.  Iron  pipes  are  made  of  any 
length,  welded  together  without  joint  or 
coupling  of  any  kind.  There  can  be  found 
in  ice  factories  ^-yich  iron  pipes  1700  feet 
in  length,  made  into  coils  without  any  joint 
or  coupling. 

The  cost  of  a  plant  for  making  ice  is  said 
to  be  about  ^1,000  per  ton ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
plant  capable  of  making  twenty-five  tons  of 
ice  daily  would  cost  ^25,000.  This  is  prob- 
ably true  only  within  certain  limits,  as  it  is  not 
probable  that  a  one-ton  plant  could  be  built 
for  ^1,000. 

Although  ice  can  be  produced  artificially 
so  cheap,  quite  a  large  percentage  of  the  ice 
manufactories,  in  Southern  cities  have  not 
as  yet  found  their  business  to  be  finan- 
cially successful.  The  pioneers  in  the  busi- 
ness found  many  imperfections  in  their  ma- 
chines which  had  to  be  gradually  overcome. 
In  many  instances,  they  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  put  in  more  improved  machines, 
throwing  out  the  old  ones.  Foj  these  rea- 
sons, too  large  an  amount  of  capital  has 
been  put  into  too  many  of  their  plants  on 
which  to  pay  interest  or  dividends. 

The  machines  which  are  now  being  built 
are  so  complete,  and  the  business  is  now  so 
thoroughly  understood,  that  there  would 
seem  to  be  nothing  in  the  way  of  its  being 
placed  on  a  good  paying  basis.  The  busi- 
ness of  artificial  refrigeration  is  rapidly  ex- 
tending, new  applications  of  the  machine 
will  doubtless  be  made,  and  a  long  period 
of  prosperity  for  the  enterprise  may  b«  con- 
fidently looked  for. 


«•— 


BE  WARNED  IN  TIME. 


Professor  Haven  of  the  Michigan  Univer- 
sity, who  publishes  occasional  papers  on  the 
subject  of  health,  in  a  recent  article  has  the 
following  on  sleep: 

"  The  law  of  life  most  frequently  violated 
by  students  is  the  demand  for  timely  and 
sufficient  sleep.  The  mind  uses  up  the 
machinery  of  the  body  when  awake,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rapidity  and  energy  of  its 
working,  and  the  reservoir  is  filled  up  again 
in  sleep.  Henry  Kirke  White  shortened  his 
life,  not  with  a  dagger  or  opium,  but  with 
an  alarm  clock.  He  did  not  retire  to  rest 
when  he  should,  and  obeyed  the  summons  of 
his  villainous  clock  when  he  should  have 
slept.  He  died  in  1806,  aged  twenty -one. 
Probably  he  might  have  been  alive  to-day. 
<<  But  I  can  sit  up  all  night,"  s^ys  the  youth- 
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ful  student,  "even  after  a  hearty  supper, 
and  feel  no  bad  effects.  I  rally  again  in 
twenty-four  hours."  Of  course  you  do. 
He  would  be  a  feeble  youngster  who  could 
not  endure  dissipation  for  a  time.  This  is 
the  advantage  of  youth  and  a  good  constitu- 
tion. If  you  must  expose  yourself  in  this 
way  for  a  sufficiently  worthy  motive,  do  it 
like  a  man,  and  bear  it.  Over-punctilious 
men,  who  live  according  to  the  time-piece 
and  balances,  are  not  the  highest  type  of 
men.  But  the  everlasting  fact  remains  that 
nature  will  enforce  her  laws.  If  you  deprive 
yourself  of  timely  and  sufficient  sleep,  pre- 
pare to  pay  the  penalty  when  the  day  of 
reckoning  comes.  Come  it  will.  The  stories 
about  Wesley,  Lord  Brougham,  Napoleon 
and  others,  who  slept  only  four  or  six  hours 
in  twenty- four,  have  done  much  harm. 
They  are  generally  not  really  true,  for  these 
short  sleepers  almost  invariably  take  many 
naps  in  the  day  time.  If  not,  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly regular  in  their  other  habits,  and 
lose  time  in  wakefulness  in  bed.  It  is  wise 
to  take  regular  sleep  enough  to  keep  the 
nervous  system  steady  and  strong. 

''Almost  as  injurious  as  late  hours  at 
night  is  the  practice  of  rising  too  early  in 
the  morning.  The  best  alarm  clock  is  sun- 
light. The  eyes  should  not  be  wearied  by 
artificial  light  in  the  morning.  If  they 
must  bear  this  exposure,  let  it  be  just  pre- 
vious to  the  repose  of  night." 

THE  CIGARETTE  PERIL, 

A  correspondent  of  the  Plainfield  Eveti' 
ing  News,  writing  of  the  cigarette  peril  to 
the  young,  says : 

"  I  know  many  young  men  who  a  few  years 
ago  had  cheeks  as  red  as  roses,  whose  lips 
looked  as  though  they  would  burst  with 
warm  rich  blood,  and  whose  eyes  shone  like 
diamonds ;  but  now  the  lustre  is  gone  from 
their  eyes,  which  are  sunken  in  their  heads, 
and  they  look  pale  and  listless.  There 
doesn't  appear  to  be  any  elasticity  in  their 
step,  as  formerly,  and  even  their  breath  is 
offensive — ^all  brought  about  by  smoking 
cigarettes" 

The  writer  adds :  "  I  had  a  nephew  who 
was  as  straight  and  erect  as  an  arrow,  as 
splendid  a  specimen  of  a  man  as  one  would 
see  in  a  month's  travel.  He  had  large, 
beautiful  black  eyes,  and  cheeks  like  roses, 
and  he  was  a  first-class  singer.  He  sang 
with  Campanini,  Amy  Gordon,  Emma 
Thurston,  and  Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  last 
year,  and  made  ^3,000,  clear  of  all  expenses. 
This  year  he  was  to  have  had  |6,ooo.  The 
doctor  told  him  one  year  ago  that  he  must 


stop  smoking  cigarettes  or  they  would  kill 
him,  but  he  would  not;  consequently  the 
color  left  his  cheeks  and  the  lustre  his  eyes; 
his  skin  began  to  turn  sallow,  and  still  he 
would  persist  in  smoking,  Two  weeks  ago 
he  died.  He  first  sent  for  his  doctor,  and 
asked  him  to  try  to  help  him.  The  physician 
told  him  that  he  could  not,  as  his  blood  and 
whole  system  were  poisoned.  His  death  has 
broken  the  hearts  of  his  father  and  mother." 
The  recent  act  of  the  Legislature,  pub- 
lished in  the  June  number  of  this  journal, 
forbids  the  sale  of  cigarettes  to  boys  under 
the  age  of  sixteen  years.  Let  it  be  given 
the  widest  publicity  through  the  schools,  and 
the  hearty  support  of  all  persons  interested 
in  the  well-being  of  our  growing  boys. 


YOUNG  AND  OLD. 


THE  venerable  American  poet  and  philos- 
opher, Dr.  Holmes,  said  in  writing  to 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  on  the  occasion  of 
her  70th  birthday,  "to  be  70  years  young 
is  sometimes  far  more  cheerful  and  hopeful 
than  to  be  40  years  old."  Dr.  Holmes 
speaks  as  one  having  authority,  as  all  who 
know  him  will  understand,  for  with  him  age 
is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  years  as  of  feel- 
ing. Time  has  robbed  him  of  much  of  that 
physical  vigor  which  will  be  so  well  remem- 
bered by  his  friends,  but  it  has  failed  to  de- 
prive him  of  that  buoyancy  of  spirit,  that 
fine  cheerfulness  of  mind,  those  generous 
impulses  of  the  heart,  which  now  as  earlier 
he  enjoys.  No  doubt  the  youthful  feeling 
which  is  still  his  is  largely  due  to  natural 
temperament,  but  it  also,  no  doubt,  is 
largely  due  to  that  wise,  gentle  philosophy 
which  he  has  fostered  all  his  life  long.  The 
habit  of  Dr.  Holmes's  mind,  as  well  as  his 
natural  disposition,  all  his  life  long,  has 
been  to  look  upon  the  bright  side  of  things, 
or  if  the  dark  side  were  turned  toward  him, 
to  endeavor  to  make  it  seem  as  bright  as 
possible.  And  certainly  and  inevitably  he 
has  got  more  happiness  and  pleasure  out  of 
life  than  has  any  sour,  surly-dispositioned 
man ;  and  not  only  has  he  got  more,  but  he 
has  imparted  more  pleasure  and  happiness 
to  others  than  the  man  of  the  contrary  sort. 
The  gentle,  genial,  youthful-spirited  man, 
who  is  also  a  wise  one,  need  not  be  a  great 
poet  or  philosopher  to  largely  help  the  world 
by  his  presence  in  it.  The  great  author, 
like  Dr.  Holmes,  reaches  out  and  acts  upon 
a  larger  community;  but  the  most  obscure 
person  who  throughout  a  long  life  continues 
young  in  heart,  cheerful,  full  of  faith,  hope 
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and  charity  for  all  the  world,  exerts  an  in- 
fluence for  good  which  cannot  easily  be 
over-estimated.  His  presence  in  the  circle 
in  which  he  moves  is  much  like  that  of  the 
sunshine,  giving  warmth  and  light  and 
cheer.  The  man  of  the  contrary  sort  exerts 
the  contrary  influence,  darkening  and  chill- 
ing the  social  atmosphere  in  which  he 
moves.  The  old  Greek  proverb  declares 
that  "  the  wise  man  keeps  his  heart  young." 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  is  quite  as  youth- 
ful, considering  her  threescore  years  and 
ten,  as  Dr.  Holmes.     The  brightness  of  her 


large  and  gentle  spirit  has  remained  un- 
dimmed  unto  the  present  day,  though  her  life 
has  not  been  one  of  slothful  ease,  but  full 
of  noble  work  and  noble  endeavor.  All 
her  purposes  have  been  earnest  and  helpful, 
though  often  defeated.  Yet  she  has  main- 
tained her  high  faith,  her  cheerfulness  and 
sympathy  for  every  good  cause  needing  it. 
No  doubt  her  cheerful,  youthful  disposition 
has  given  her  not  only  happiness,  but  longer 
and  stronger  life  and  health.  Dr.  Holmes 
is  right  in  sa)  ing  that  cheerful  old  age  is 
better  than  gloomy  youth. — Phila,  Ledger, 
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"  Ye  may  be  nye  stickin'  in  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will 

be  growin'  when  ye' re  sleepin'."     Scotch  Farmer , 

THE  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  at  Nashville,  which  con- 
vened July  1 7th,  was  largely  attended.  The 
great  questions  of  interest  not  only  to  the 
profession  but  still  more  to  the  country  at 
large,  were  again  under  consideration  from 
points  of  view  both  individual  and  national, 
both  new  and  old.  The  general  work  is 
advanced  by  these  meetings,  acquaintance 
with  the  field  is  broadened,  and  the  impres- 
sion deepened  of  the  immense  extent  and 
importance  of  the  educational  interest  in 
this  country.  In  all  this  is  found  ''the  rea- 
son for  its  being ' ' — could  better  reasons  be 
asked  or  given  ?  Lack  of  space  forbids  re- 
port of  proceedings  of  the  meeting  at  this 
time,  but  we  hope  to  refer  to  it  again  in  a  later 
issue  of  The  Journal, 


SuPT.  Z.  X.  Snyder,  of  Reading,  has  been 
elected  principal  of  the  Indiana,  Pa.,  State 
Normal  School.  The  new  field  which  opens 
before  him  is  broader  than  that  which  he 
leaves.  We  congratulate  him  upon  this 
merited  promotion,  though  we  fear  it  means 
loss  to  the  public  schools  of  Reading. 

The  Commission  appointed  under  an  act 
of  the  Legislature  to  manage  the  Soldiers' 
Orphans'  schools  met  in  Harrisburg,  July 
29th.  There  were  several  candidates  for 
inspectors.  Ex-Senator  John  M.  Greer  was 
re-elected,  and  Miss  Jennie  Martin,  matron 
of  the  Mercer  School,  was  elected  to  succeed 


Mrs.  Attick,  the  present  female  inspector. 
It  was  decided  to  close  the  schools  at 
Mt.  Joy,  McAlisterville,  Mercer,  Chester 
Springs  and  Mansfield.  All  the  children 
will  be  placed  in  the  remaining  institutions, 
Buller,  Loysville,  Northern  Home  at  Phila- 
delphia, Uniontown,  Harford,  White  Hall, 
and  about  a  hundred  in  church  and  other 
homes.  The  Commission  was  divided  into 
three  committees.  Executive,  Property  and 
Supply,  so  as  to  reduce  the  work  to  a  system. 
Another  meeting  will  be  held  at  an  early  day. 

• 
The  endorsement  which  the  Journal  re- 
ceives from  school  officers  is  very  gratifying. 
Mr.  A.  P.  Carter,  Secretary,  says:  "In  re- 
newing subscription  for  the  Kidder  Board, 
I  beg  leave  to  assure  you  that  we  appreciate 
your  efforts  in  the  good  cause.  Each  Dis- 
trict in  the  State  ought  to  subscribe  for  the 
Journal.  No  better  use  could  be  made  of 
the  money."  Mr.  A.  A.  Weirman,  Secre- 
tary, renewing  subscription,  says:  "The 
Journal  comes  to  us  with  increasing  value 
every  year,  alwa)rs  creating  a  lively  interest 
in  educational  work."  Mr.  J.  J.  Mc Wil- 
liams, Secretary:  "It  is  well  liked  for  the 
practical  information  we  get  from  it."  Mr. 
J.  S.  Frederick,  Secretary:  "We  would  not 
know  how  to  do  without  the  Journal^  as  it 
contains  so  much  matter  of  importance  to 
Directors."  Rev.  D.  D.  Leberman,  Secre- 
tary: "I  have  been  a  reader  of  \h^  Journal 
for  years,  and  now  for  the  seventeenth  time 
have  the  pleasure  to  order  it  for  the  Mead- 
ville  School  Board.  You  have  a  good 
journal,  and  may  be  proud  of  it."  The 
greater  the  number  of  Directors  receiving  it 
and  reading  it  monthly,  the  more  wide  the 
field  of  its  usefulness,  and  this  field  we  shall 
be  glad  to  have  extended,  if  possible,  in 
every  proper  way. 
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Men  have  made  some  progress  in  the 
work  of  "subduing  the  earth,**  but  among 
the  metals  least  willing  to  yield  to  bridle 
and  spur  is  aluminum,  which  may  prove 
to  be  most  valuable  of  all  when  once  tho- 
roughly subject  and  working  quietly  in  har- 
ness. ''Aluminum  may  yet  revolutionize 
the  world,"  said  Superintendent  Powell,  of 
the  Geological  Survey  a  few  days  since,  as 
he  dandled  a  piece  of  the  bright  metal  in 
his  hand.  **  Isn't  it  a  beauty  ?'  *  he  inquired, 
his  eyes  dancing  with  enthusiasm  as  he 
thought  of  the  possibilities  in  store  for  it. 
I*  Why,"  he  continued,  "  there  is  aluminum 
in  every  clay  bank,  in  every  plain,  in  every 
mountain  side.  It  is  present  in  earth  every- 
where. There  are  to-day  as  many  chemists 
devoting  their  days  and  nights  with  a  view 
to  discovering  processes  by  which  aluminum 
may  be  furnished  to  the  public  cheaply,  as 
there  are  scientists  delving  into  the  possi- 
bilities of  electricity.  I've  known  the  time 
when  the  metal  was  more  precious  than 
gold.  Then  it  fell  to  %Z  per  pound ;  now 
it  is  1 2  per  pound.  This  fall  in  cost  has 
been  reached  by  the  discovery  of  new  affin- 
ities which  cheapen  its  production.  When 
it  reaches  a  cost  of  twenty-five  cents  a  pound 
it  will  be  generally  used.  It  is  about  as 
light  as  oak  wood,  four  times  as  light  as 
iron,  and  has  more  resistance  than  the  very 
best  steel.  It  will  be  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  houses,  superseding  wood  and  stone 
or  brick.  It  will  take  the  place  of  iron  and 
wood  in  ship-building.  Only  think  of  a  ship 
constructed  of  a  metal  that  will  but  just  sink 
in  water.  The  ocean  steamer  of  to-day, 
boilt  of  iron  and  wood,  will  be  as  a  canal 
boat  compared  to  a  vessel  made  of  alumi- 
num, which  will  fly  as  a  bird  over  the  waves. 


-♦- 


STATE  MEETING  AT  ALTOONA. 


THE  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Teachers'  Association  at  Altoona  during 
the  second  week  of  July  brought  together  a 
goodly  number  of  teachers.  Superintend- 
ents, and  friends  of  education  from  all  parts 
of  the  State,  who  spent  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  time  in  this  railroad  city.  The 
{U'ogramme  of  the  meeting  presented  suffi- 
cient variety,  and  afforded  opportunity  for 
discussion,  which  at  times  became  quite  ani- 
mated. Nothing  wakes  things  up  at  these 
meetings  like  a  spirited  debate,  a  fact  which 
those  preparing  the  business  programme 
should  always  keep  in  mind. 

The  Mayor  of  Altoona,    Hon   E.    H. 
Turner,  bade  the  teachers  a  cordial  welcome 


on  behalf  of  the  city.  He  spoke  in  words 
of  hearty  cheer,  with  thoughtful  appreciation 
of  the  work  the  teacher  is  everywhere  doing 
for  the  upbuilding  of  individual  character 
and  the  general  well-being  of  the  State. 
The  response  was  made  by  Supt.  Keck,  of 
Berks,  who  spoke  of  the  influence  exerted  by 
the  Association  during  the  past  thirty- five 
years  upon  the  school  legislation  of  the  State, 
and  of  the  ever-growing  need  of  broader  and 
more  thorough  school  training, — the  new 
agency  in  the  near  future  through  which  most 
advance  may  be  expected  being  the  District 
Superintendency ;  by  Supt.  J.  M.  Berkey, 
of  Somerset,  who  strongly  endorsed  that 
feature  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  which 
makes  the  school  district  so  largely  inde- 
pendent of  all  outside  authority,  thus  arous- 
ing greater  local  interest  in  the  schools  and 
in  their  local  administration;  he  also  touched 
upon  the  live  question  of  industrial  educa- 
tion, maintaining  that  the  latter  can  not 
take  the  place  of,  or  in  any  sense  supply  the 
lack  of,  high  intellectual  culture;  and  by 
Supt.  A.  G.  C.  Smith,  of  Delaware,  who 
dwelt  upon  the  necessity  everywhere  present, 
for  arousing  increased  interest  in  the  educa- 
tional work,  and  the  best  means  of  reaching 
this  result.  Deputy  Supt.  Henry  Houck 
also  spoke  forcibly  in  the  same  line  of  re- 
mark— the  people  need  to  be  stirred  up,  to 
be  brought  out  to  educational  meetings,  to- 
be  made  to  see  what  is  needed  by  the  schools 
— thus  only  is  the  onward  march  assured. 

The  subject  of  *'  The  Training  Teacher  " 
followed  the  inaugural  address  of  State  Supt. 
Higbee  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  It  was  ably 
presented  by  Miss.  Sarah  M.  Row,  principal 
of  the  Training  School  of  Reading,  and  by 
Mrs.  T.  B.  Noss,  principal  of  the  Model 
department  of  the  California  State  Normal 
School.  The  discussion  which  followed  was 
opened  by  Supt.  Z.  X.  Snyder,  of  Reading, 
and  was  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the 
three  days'  session.  Supt.  Snyder  was  the 
target  at  whom  were  fired  all  sorts  of  ques- 
tions, but  he  was  eq^al  to  the  occasion,  and, 
when  the  consideration  of  the  subject  was 
closed,  the  Training  School  had  shown  ample- 
reason  for  its  existence. 

The  first  paper  on  District  Supervision, 
was  read  by  Supt.  Geo.  W.  Weiss,  of  Schuyl- 
kill, who  heartily  endorsed  the  leading  pro-  • 
visions  of  the  bill  which  failed  of  enactment: 
at  the  late  session  of  the  Legislature.    There r 
should  be  a  district  superintendent  subor-- 
dinate  to  the  County  Superintendent,  with 
not  more  than  forty  schools  under  the  super- 
vision of  any  one  such  officer.     He  should 
visit  each  school  monthly,  spending  as  much  > 
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time  as  possible  during  each  visit,  make 
monthly  report  to  the  proper  boards  of 
directors,  hold  district  institutes  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  teachers,  and  local  meet- 
ings to  arouse  and  stimulate  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens — holding  himself  and 
being  held  by  others  in  large  measure  re- 
sponsible for  the  condition  and  progress  of 
the  schools  under  his  caje.  Supt.  H.  C. 
Breneman,  of  York,  showed  how  impossible 
it  was,  in  the  larger  counties,  that  there 
should  be  anything  like  close  supervision, 
and  that  district  supervision  must  supplement 
that  by  the  County  Superintendent.  Prof. 
Collier,  of  Homestead,  stated  that,  under 
the  present  law  permitting  school  districts 
having  five  thousand  inhabitants  to  employ 
a  district  superintendent,  Allegheny  County 
has  two  such  officers  at  a  salary  of  j  1,400 
each.  Supt.  M.  J.  Brecht,  of  Lancaster, 
spoke  of  the  necessity  of  creating  popular 
sentiment  in  favor  of  this  much-needed  super- 
vision. If  the  public  can  be  assured  that 
it  means  better  work  in  the  schools  because 
of  teachers  better  trained  for  their  work  year 
by  year,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  en- 
grafting the  measure  upon  the  system.  We 
must,  therefore,  do  what  we  can  to  educate 
sentiment  in  this  direction. 

Industrial  Education  was  presented  in  an 
able  address  by  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  princi- 
pal of  the  Kutztown  Normal  School,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Industrial  Commission. 
Literature  and  the  classics  are  studies  which 
give  the  greatest  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture. These  are,  therefore,  of  the  utmost 
importance.  After  Latin  and  Greek,  man- 
ual training  best  affords  a  knowledge  of 
what  is  in  man.  But  there  is  danger  here 
of  remaining  too  long  with  individual  forms 
and  with  matter  in  the  concrete;  we  must 
go  on  to  the  abstract,  the  general,  the  uni- 
versal. The  clumsy  boy  who  can  think  in 
the  abstract  has  in  him  more  of  promise  than 
the  lad  who  cannot  think  thus  though  pos- 
sessed of  high  artistic  skill  and  great  manual 
dexterity. 

During  the  session  of  Thursday  evening 
this  subject  was  continued  from  a  most  prac- 
tical side  by  Mr.  R.  W.  McClaughry,  super- 
intendent of  the  Reformatory  at  Hunting- 
don, Pa.     In  i860,  the  census  returns,  upon 
which  a  rough  estimate    could  be  made, 
showed  607  convicts  to  each  million  of  in- 
habitants in   this  country;   in  1870,  there 
were  853;  in  1880,  there  were  11 69  to  the 
:  milliou.    This  increase,  in  the  proportion  of 
j  persons  convicted  of  crime  and  undergoing 
punishment  in  the  jails  and  other  penal  in- 
.'Stitutions  of  the  country,  presents  an  ap- 


palling side  of  this  question.  The  cost  for 
police  duty  and  court  expenses  for  80,000 
people  imprisoned  in  the  United  States  is 
fifty  millions  annually!  Would  industrial 
education  aid  largely  in  reducing  this  vast 
amount  of  crime  and  this  enormous  sum  ex- 
pended in  the  arrest  and  detention  of 
criminals? 

*'  The  School  Principal,"  what  he  should 
be  and  what  he  should  do,  was  discussed  at 
length  by  Prof.  G.  D.  M.  Eckels,  principal  of 
the  Shippensburg  Normal  School.  Supt.  J. 
A.  Myers,  of  Mifflin,  continued  the  subject, 
regarding  the  division  or  district  superinten- 
dent as  but  a  school  principal  with  wide  field 
of  jurisdiction. 

Prof.  D.  M.  Sensenig,  of  the  West  Ches- 
ter State  Normal  School,  read  a  paper  upon 
"The  Present  Condition  of  the  Common 
School :  the  Teachers'  Vocation,  and  How 
to  Improve  It."  The  average  age  of  the 
21,000  teachers  employed  in  1888  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State,  exclusive  of 
of  Philadelphia,  was  twenty-five  years. 
Thirty-five  per  cent,  had  taught  more  than 
five  years ;  fifty  per  cent,  from  one  to  Xvi^ 
years ;  fifteen  per  cent,  had  no  previous  expe- 
rience. One  and  one-tenth  percent,  were  col- 
lege graduates;  eight  and  one-tenth  per  cent, 
had  attended  Normal  Schools ;  sixty- three 
per  cent,  held  provisional  certificates.  The 
average  school  term  is  7. 1 7  months,  and  the 
best  salaries  are  paid  in  districts  having 
more  than  the  average  length  of  school 
term.  Let  the  minimum  term  be  made  eight 
months,  and  the  minimum  salary  fifty  dollars 
per  month,  Let  the  State  fiirnish  the  larger 
part  of  the  school  funds.  A  tax  of  one  mill 
on  the  property  in  the  State  would  increase 
the  present  State  appropriation  to  more 
than  six  millions  of  dollars.  Among  other 
changes  recommended  :  require  of  all  teach- 
ers at  least  one  year's  attendance  at  a  Nor- 
mal School,  and  remove  all  purely  academic 
pupils  from  these  schools.  The  subject  was 
further  discussed  by  Dr.  Geo.  M.  Philips, 
Supt.  R.  K.  Buehrle,  Prof.  Geo.  L.  Maris, 
and  Hon.  J.  Q.  Stewart,  the  last  of  whom 
said  there  is  no  other  business  or  vocation 
which  gives  to  the  public  so  much  for  so  little. 
In  Pennsylvania  there  are  many  more  mil- 
lions invested  in  the  liquor  business  than  in 
the  schools  ;  the  bar  tenders  receive  in  the 
aggregate  a  much  larger  sum  each  year  than 
do  the  teachers.  We  need  to  educate  the  peo- 
ple. We  need  also  to  educate  the  editors. 
The  city  papers  to-day  give  a  page  or  more 
to  a  demoralizing  account  of  the  brutal  prize 
fight  near  New  Orleans,  and  to  the  proceed 
ings  of  this  representative  body  of  the  edu- 
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cators  of  the  State,  they  can  afford  bnt  a  brief 
paragraph — if  indeed  any  mention  at  all  is 
permitted  I 

The  exhibit  of  school  work,  which  was 
made  in  the  High  School  building,  occupied 
several  rooms,  and  was  highly  creditable  to 
the  exhibitors.  Among  the  towns  that  made 
\  an  excellent  showing  were  Reading,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Altoona,  and  Greensburg.  The  Indi- 
ana State  Normal  School  also  made  a  fine 
display.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  work 
of  the  schools  there  were  shown  the  results 
of  instruction  in  manual  training,  plain  and 
fancy  sewing,  modeling  in  clay,  and  kinder- 
garten work  generally. 

The  music  during  the  sessions,  by  Miss 
Grove  of  the  Indiana  Normal  School,  Miss 
Glenn  of  Mercer,  Miss  Fee  of  Connellsville, 
and  Mr.  J.  R.  King  of  Altoona,  with  Miss 
Lemcke  at  the  piano,  was  much  enjoyed. 
On  Wednesday  evening  the  Altoona  Choral 
Union,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  King, 
sang  with  fine  effect,  selections  from  the 
oratorio  of  the  Messiah.  They  were  sup- 
ported by  an  orchestra  under  the  lead  of 
Mr.  Johnston,  of  Altoona. 

The  arrangements  made  by  the  Executive 
Committee  and  by  the  local  committees,  all 
nnder  the  general  direction  of  Supt.  D.  S. 
Keith  of  Altoona^  were  such  as  to  insure  the 
comfort  and  success  of  the  meeting.  The 
enrollment — 346  members — ^was  not  so  large 
as  had  been  expected,  and  the  expenses  ran 
a  hundred  dollars  or  more  beyond  the 
receipts,  but  it  is  hoped  that  this  deficit  will 
be  made  good  at  Mauch  Chunk  next  sum- 
mer, with  such  surplus  again  in  the  treasury 
as  was  left  at  AUentown.  The  Association 
has  never  had  a  better  or  more  active  treas- 
urer than  "Supt.  D.  S.  Keck,  the  present  in- 
cumbent \  but  he  can't  afford  to  have  another 
deficit  at  Mauch  Chunk,  as  at  Scran  ton  and 
Altoona,  or  the  treasury  will  be  bankrupt 
and  the  business  man  of  the  Association  un- 
comfortable. 

The  meeting  adjourned  on  Thursday  after- 
boon  to  afford  opportunity  for  the  excursion 
over  the  Horse  Shoe  Bend  to  Cresson,  a  de- 
lightful summer  resort  at  the  summit  of  the 
AUeghenies.  Many  members  visited  also 
the  desolated  region  of  the  Conemaugh 
Valley  and  Johnstown.  Some  of  them  took 
the  mountain  drive  to  Wapsononock,  the 
source  of  the  Juniata  river,  six  miles  distant 
from  Altoona,  a  point  from  which  a  half 
dozen  counties  may  be  seen,  and  well  worth 
a  visit,  as  we  can  testify  from  having  been 
there.  We  had  the  good  fortune  also  to  be 
of  a  pleasant  company  that  drank  of  the 
several  mountain  springs  at  Cresson,  includ- 


ing the  chalybeate  and  the  alum  springs; 
and,  after  a  good  walk  through  the  forest,  to 
sit  down  to  an  excellent  supper,  with  our 
friend  Deputy.  Supt.  Stewart  at  the  head  of 
the  table. 

A  ride  down  the  mountains  under  the  full  ■ 
moon,  returning  to  Altoona  to  meet  engage- 
ments for  the  following  day,  and  the  three 
days  of  the  Altoona  meeting  were  ended — 
like  those  of  not  a  few  that  have  preceded 
it,  with  memories  pleasant  to  recall  in  the 
years  to  come. 


COINING  NEW  WORDS. 


EVERY  new  invention  carries  with  it  the 
necessity  of  giving  it  a  name ;  and  as 
this  name  enters  into  the  general  fund  of  our 
language  and  often  constitutes  the  base- 
word  from  which  a  whole  class  of  derivative 
words  is  formed,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  no 
little  importance  not  only  that  the  given 
name  be  adequate  to  the  purpose  of  clearly 
representing  that  for  which  it  stands,  but 
also  that  it  be  properly  formed,  that  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  generally-accepted  rules  of 
etymology  and  word -construction.  There 
are  already  too  many  nondescript  words  in 
our  language,  words  that  have  no  merit 
whatever,  although  it  sometimes  happens 
that  accuracy  must  be  regarded  of  secon- 
dary importance  as  compared  with  the  in- 
terest of  convenience  which  is  thereby  sub- 
served. 

Language  has  growth  and  history,  and  in 
making  additions  thereto  we  cannot  disre- 
gard the  unifying  principle  pervading  its 
life^  without  at  the  same  time  marring  its. 
purity.  Hence  it  becomes  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility resting  upon  educated  men 
everywhere  to  preserve  their  vernacular 
pure  and  undefiled  by  vulgar  and  spurious 
corruptions ;  and  one  of  the  great  offices  of 
literature,  although  it  be  as  a  matter  of 
course  only  mcidental  to  its  prime  office, 
is  to  enshrine  in  immemorial  forms  of  use- 
fulness and  beauty  the  fully  developed  ideas 
as  they  come  to  glorify  and — we  are  bound 
to  allow,  in  many  instances — to  degrade 
the  progress  of  a  civilized  order  of  human 
society. 

But  it  is  not  within  our  purpose  to  elab- 
orate this  thought,  attractive  and  full  of  in- 
terest though  it  be.  We  have  had  our  at- 
tention directed  to  the  subject  by  the  appa- 
rent present  necessity  for  several  new  words, 
in  connection  with  the  art  of  type-writing. 
Hitherto  there  has  been  no  little  inconven- 
ience experienced  from  the  double  meaning 
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attaching  to  the  term  "  type-writer,"  which 
may  designate  the  machine  as  well  as  the 
operator.  The  suggestion  has  been  made, 
originally  through  the  New  York  Tribune ^ 
we  believe,  that  "  graphotype"  would  an- 
•  swer  for  the  type-writing  machine,  and 
'*  typoscript"  for  the  product  of  the  same, 
thus  leaving  "  type-writer"  to  do  duty  as  a 
sufficiently  fitting  designation  for  the  agent 
who  operates  the  machine.  This  suggestion 
has  been  seconded  by  a  writer  in  the  North 
American  Review^  and  some  reputable  jour- 
nals seem  already  to  have  adopted  the  terms, 
so  that  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  they 
are  already  fairly  on  their  way  to  genersd 
adoption. 

Before  they  are  finally  adopted,  however, 
by  the  general  public,  it  might  be  well  to 
consider  that  the  word  "graphotype"  is  al- 
ready in  use  as  a  technical  term  in  the  art  of 
engraving,  meaning  a  process  for  producing 
a  design  upon  a  surface  in  relief,  so  that  it 
can  be  printed  from.  In  view  of  this  fact, 
it  should  seem  desirable  to  have  more  sug- 
gestions, with  the  reasonable  expectation  of 
getting  a  word  that  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose without  the  liability  of  confusion  in 
meaning  above  referred  to.  In  this  case, 
to  be  sure,  such  liability  to  confusion  would 
be  reduced  to  the  minimum,  on  account  of 
the  uncommon  use  of  the  word  as  a  techni- 
cal term  in  the  art  of  engraving ;  still,  while 
we  are  about  it,  we  might  as  well  aim  at 
avoiding  even  this  minimum  of  misunder- 
standing that  is  likely  to  arise. 

With  this  end  in  view,  therefore,  provided 
it  be  not  regarded  as  too  severe  an  infrac- 
tion of  the  rules  governing  the  formation 
of  words,  we  might  make  a  compound  of 
Latin  and  Greek  elements,  as  premere  and 
graphein^  giving:  "  premograph"  (the  ma- 
chine), '*  premogram"  (the  product),  and 
**premographer"  (the  agent);  or /V/^j  and 
and  graphein,  giving  ictugraph,"  *' ictu- 
gram, ' '  and  "ictugrapher. ' '  The  only  justifi- 
cation for  the  hybrid  character  of  these  words 
rests  in  the  fact  that  the  two  homogeneous 
elements  most  suitable  for  the  purpose,  tupos 
and  grapheiuy  are  already  appropriated  be- 
yond recall  by  the  art  of  typography.  Whilst 
we  are  sacrificing  accuracy  in  the  matter  of 
formation  to  convenience,  it  might,  perhaps, 
be  as  well  to  make  the  series  run :  **  printo- 
graph,"  *'  printogram,"  and  '*  printograph- 
er."  We  must  confess,  however,  that  these 
words  have  not  much  to  commend  them, 
apart  from  their  analogy  to  the  series  con- 
nected with  telegraphy. 

If  the  genius  of  our  language  were  more 
like  the  German  in  the  matter  of  develop- 


ment from  within,  by  drawing  from  its  own 
resources  the  elements  needed  for  new  com- 
binations, we  might  easily  solve  the  difficulty 
by  such  simple  and  intelligible  terms  as,  type- 
writing  machine^  type-writing,  and  type^ 
writer — and  these  are  surely  not  without 
merit.  Perhaps  the  ingenuity  of  some  one, 
whose  eye  may  fall  upon  this  article,  will  be 
equal  to  the  occasion  of  producing  some- 
thing entirely  satisfactory. 


FLOODS  AND  FORESTS. 


THE  floods  that  have  recently  swept  over 
the  interior  of  the  State,  carrying  death 
and  destruction  in  theic  wake,  will  furnish 
food  for  reflection  for  many  a  day  to  come. 
The  public  attention  has  been  naturally,  for 
the  most  part,  centred  upon  the  valley  of 
Conemaugh,  where  the  saddest  havoc  has 
been  wrought ;  and  inasmuch  as  here  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  appalling  calamity 
was  the  artificial  lake,  whose  waters  swept 
through  the  valley  like  a  destroying  angel, 
we  have  been  somewhat  slow  in  taking  in 
the  full  significance  of  this  disastrous  inun- 
dation. For  it  must  be  remembered  that 
many  other  sections  of  the  State — not  to 
speak  of  the  country  at  large — were  visited 
with  unprecedented  floods,  and  that  back  of 
the  artificial  lake  were  the  roaring  mountain 
streams  that  filled  the  vast  reservoir  to  over- 
flowing and  to  the  final  fatal  bursting,  and 
still  further  back  was  the  enormous  rain-fall 
which  made  all  this  possible.  In  endeavor- 
ing to  trace  the  results  in  loss  of  life  and 
property  to  their  true  cause,  the  question 
has  been  asked — Is  the  hand  of  man  or  na- 
ture to  be  held  accountable? 

Without  having  any  particular  reference 
to  South  Fork  dam,  we  may  safely  say  that 
the  hand  of  man  was  deeply  concerned  in 
producing  the  conditions  that  made  it  possi- 
ble— shall  we  not  also  say  unavoidable  ? — for 
nature  to  overleap  her  usual  bounds  and  let 
loose  forces  more  terrific  than  the  ''houndsr 
of  war."  We  refer  of  course  to  the  steady 
destruction  of  forests  that  has  been  going  on 
for  years,  the  serious  consequences  of  which 
we  are  beginning  to  feel  more  and  more  as 
the  progress  of  civilization  makes  more  and 
more  extended  inroads  upon  the  domain  of 
nature. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  lessons,  there- 
fore, to  be  derived  from  the  unparalleled  vio- 
lence of  the  recent  floods  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  solemn  warning  of  the  peril  that  attends 
the  unchecked  destruction  of  the  forests,  which 
are  the  natural  provision  against  the  fury  of 
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storm  and  flood.  Tlie  testiraony  of  expert 
naturalists  has  been  corroborated  in  a  way 
not  soon  to  be  forgotten,  and  it  becomes  us 
to  take  the  lesson  home.  The  business  of 
the  hour  is  to  concern  ourselves  with  the 
question  of  averting  a  recurrence  of  the  sad 
spectacle  that  has  cast  such  gloomy  shadows 
across  the  fairest  valleys  of  our  Common- 
wealth. 

The  following  reflections,  which  we  clip 
from  the  Philadelphia  Titnes^  are  so  perti- 
nent to  the  occasion  that  we  may  well  pon- 
der them  in  their  far-reaching  significance  : 

"  When  the  mountains  were  covered  by 
forests,  the  heavy  rains  of  early  summer  fell 
harmlessly  upon  them.  The  foliage  and 
the  dead  leaves  beneath  held  the  water  like 
a  sponge,  and  instead  of  running  quickly  off 
it  penetrated  the  soil,  feeding  the  mountain 
springs  and  keeping  the  streams  constantly 
and  evenly  supplied.  Even  the  melting 
snows  of  spring,  while  they  swelled  the 
streams  to  excess,  but  seldom  caused  de- 
structive freshets,  while  it  was  only  toward 
the  very  end  of  summer  that  the  mountain 
brooks  were  altogether  dry.  In  short,  it 
was  one  of  the  functions  designed  by  nature 
for  the  forests  to  retain  and  distribute  the 
water  supply  throughout  the  year,  and  thus 
the  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  earth 
was  at  the  same  time  prolonged  and  its  pre- 
cipitation in  rain  followed  with  correspond- 
ing evenness  and  regularity. 

"  But  we  have  changed  all  this.  We  have 
stripped  the  mountains  bare,  and  the  melt- 
ing snow  and  the  early  summer  rains  rush 
from  their  naked  sides  unchecked  in  over- 
whelming torrents.  There  is  a  period  of 
storm  and  flood,  and  after  that  a  period  of 
drought,  when  springs  are  dry  and  great 
rivers  become  but  shallow  brooks ;  and  in- 
stead of  the  equable  climate  that  nature 
gave  us  we  have  made  for  ourselves  a  cli- 
mate of  sudden  changes  and  violent  disturb- 
ances. 

"  When  to  all  this  are  added  the  perils  of 
purely  human  invention  which  result  from 
confining  the  course  of  mountain  streams  by 
dams  and  reservoirs  and  various  artificial 
obstructions,  it  will  be  seen  how  the  course 
of  civilization  is  at  war  with  the  forces  of 
nature — forces  that  will  always  assert  their 
mastery  in  the  end.  While  it  may  not  be 
pretended  that  storm  and  tempest  are  of 
man's  producing,  or  that  any  human  fore- 
sight could  avert  them,  it  does  not  admit  of 
question  that  the  wanf  of  such  foresight  has 
greatly  increased  the  perils  to  which  man  is 
subject  from  them,  as  the  disasters  of  the 
past  few  days  unequivocally  show. 


**  But  what  can  we  do  ?  Not  much  for  the 
benefit  of  the  present  generation,  but  some- 
thing for  those  that  are  to  come  after.  Our 
fathers  chopped  down  the  trees  without  a 
thought  of  replacing  them,  and  we  are  reap- 
ing the  results  of  their  carelessness.  And 
now  we  are  increasing  the  legacv  of  evil  to 
transmit  it  to  our  children.  This  is  where 
we  can  learn  a  lesson  from  what  is  past. 
The  destruction  of  the  remaining  forests  of 
Pennsylvania  must  be  checked  and  regu- 
lated, and  some  provision  must  be  made 
for  forest  cultivation.  Trees  are  of  slow 
growth,  but  they  do  grow,  and  it  is  entirely 
feasible,  in  the  course  of  years,  to  cover 
again  some  of  our  denuded  mountains,  val- 
ueless for  any  other  purpose,  with  fresh 
verdure,  if  not  with  useful  timber.  This  is 
a  work  that  can  only  be  done  under  the 
authority  and  supervision  of  the  State,  and 
the  subject  is  one  of  the  most  important 
that  can  command  the  attention  of  the  Leg- 
islature." 


«•— 


DIRECTORS  AT  INSTITUTES. 


IT  is  always  a  matter  of  congratulation 
when  the  School  Directors  of  a  district 
are  in  hearty  accord  with  the  work  of  Super- 
intendents and  teachers;  when  they  make 
intelligent  visitation  of  the  schools,  with 
helpful  suggestions  to  teachers  and  pupils  \ 
when  they  read  books  and  periodicals  in 
which  educational  topics  are  discussed — 
when  they  love  learning  for  its  own  sake. 
Such  men  taking  hold  of  the  work  of  the 
District  or  County  Institute,  along  with  the 
teachers,  in  the  true  spirit  of  fellowship  in 
good  works,  inspire,  invigorate,  and  in 
every  way  stimulate  the  educational  forces 
of  the  locality  which  is  so  fortunate  as  to 
number  them  among  its  citizens.  We  take 
pleasure  in  reporting  at  length  the  remarks 
of  Messrs.  H.  M.  Alexander  on  "Our  Schools 
and  School  Houses,"  and  Simon  L.  Brandt, 
on  '*  School  Houses  and  their  Surround- 
ings," at  a  Local  Institute  held  some  time 
since  at  Marietta  in  Lancaster  county  : 

OUR  SCHOOLS  AND   SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

What  should  our  school  houses  be,  and 
what  their  surroundings  ?  It  were  far  easier 
to  tell  what  they  should  not  be  ;  for  then  I 
would  have  structures  all  around  me  from 
which  to  gather  my  data.  Few  will  deny 
that  the  Public  School  is  the  keystone  of 
our  nation's  prosperity.  From  within  its 
walls  have  come  the  men  whom  the  nation 
today  loves  and  honors ;  and  within  them 
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now  are  those  who,  as  men  and  women,  will 
be  honored  by  the  generation  to  come. 
Here  will  always  be  found  the  youth  who 
must  rise  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  gift  of 
this  people. 

It  is  accepted  beyond  dispute  that  the  early 
impressions  made  on  the  mind  and  heart 
of  the  child  are  the  most  lasting.  I  would 
not  say  aught  against  American  homes,  but 
how  many  homes  lack  this  early  influential 
training.  In  the  public  schools  the  chil- 
dren of  all  classes  and  conditions,  of  wealth 
and  poverty,  of  righteous  parents  and  of  the 
sinful,  from  homes  of  love  and  peace,  homes 
of  drunkenness  and  disorder,  from  homes  of 
education  and  of  illiteracy,  come  together, 
carrying  into  the  schools  all  the  peculiari- 
ties of  these  widely-different  family  relations. 
Shall  we  not  now  use  every  opportunity  to 
aid,  by  all  possible  means,  the  moral  influen- 
ces that  are  at  work  therein,  that  the  coming 
men  and  women  may  be  worthy  protectors 
of  American  law,  American  liberty,  and 
American  schools  themselves  ? 

Among  these  means,  most  influential  is  the 
school-house  with  its  surroundings.  Now 
that  we  have  the  children  together,  shall  we 
pen  them  up  in  an  ill-kept,  ill-ventilated, 
scantily- furnished,  disease-breeding  hovel? 
Shall  we  surround  it  with  narrow  grounds,* 
bare  and  barren,  closed  in  with  the  poorest 
fence  than  can  be  found  in  the  district,  or 
not  enclosed  at  all — without  a  walk  at  all, 
or  with  but  a  miserable  pavement,  such  as 
you  find  before  one  of  the  schools  of  this 
borough,  a  disgrace  to  the  neighborhood 
and  an  insult  to  the  citizens,  with  its  ragged 
fence  and  hingeless  gate  ? 

Shjtll  we  place  these  schools  under  the 
care  of  a  Board  of  Directors  comprising  our 
best  citizens,  or  a  Board  of  political  bosses 
and  their  henchmen,  who  are  rewarded  for 
service  by  a  seat  in  the  School  Board — men 
often  who  are  anything  but  fit  examples  for 
imitation — fit  object  lessons  to  be  placed 
before  the  little  children  of  promise?  God 
grant  that  our  people  everywhere  may  be 
aroused  from  the  lethargy  that  permits  the 
selection  of  such  men  to  this  high  office  of 
honor  and  responsibility.  Again,  there  are 
not  a  few  districts  in  which  the  interests  of 
the  schools  are  made  secondary  to  one  of 
the  money  questions,  the  only  point  that 
seems  to  be  thought  of  on  election  day — to 
secure  the  school  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
some  bank  or  other  moneyed  institution. 

Let  us  build  our  school- houses  even  better 
than  we  do  our  homes.  Let  us  have  car- 
peted rooms,  neatly  furnished,  with  high 
ceilings,  good  ventilation,  heated  by  steam, 


and  lighted  in  the  most  brilliant  manner  for 
their  evening  entertainments,  while  the  sun* 
shine  of  heaven  is  let  in  through  the  day  to 
purify  and  cheer.  Let  there  be  a  hallway, 
and  an  entrance  or  reception  room.  Cause 
the  children  to  feel  that  the  school-house  is 
almost  a  parlor.  Have  it  so  attractive  that 
they  will  clean  their  shoes  before  entering 
without  being  told  to  do  so.  Let  there  be 
space  sufficient  to  hang  their  clothing  in  a 
neat  and  orderly  manner.  Let  everything 
about  the  interior  of  the  building  be  such  as 
to  impress  them  daily  with  the  cleanliness, 
order,  and  beauty  of  the  place.  The  chil- 
dren from  the  better  homes  will  thus  feel  at 
home  still  and  act  accordingly,  while  chil- 
dren less  fortunate  in  their  home  surround- 
ings will  find  here  something  to  enjoy  and 
something  to  soften  and  refine. 

The  child  will  then  look  back  upon  its 
school  days  with  feelings  of  love  and  ten- 
derness ;  and  in  after-life,  instead  of  dirty 
floors,  barren  walls,  the  old  cannon-stove, 
and  the  six-foot  rod,  will  picture  to  itself 
the  old  attractive  surroundings  which  taught 
their  unconscious  lesson — the  carpeted  floor, 
the  pictures  on  the  walls,  the  neat  desk  on 
the  platform,  behind  which  sat  the  teacher 
with  love  in  her  heart,  and  a  smile  for  each 
littla  one  upon  her  lips.  Such  recollections 
would  have  their  influence  for  good  though 
half  a  century  of  time. 

We  should  surround  the  school  buildings 
with  large  grounds.  Let  there  be  an  op)en 
place  for  the  boys  to  play  ball,  and  the  girls 
their  favorite  games.  Let  there  be  a  wide 
veranda  with  well-paved  approaches ;  let 
there  be  flowers  and  garden  walks,  green 
lawns  and  beautiful  trees,  surrounded  by  a 
fence  that  is  in  harmony  with  all.  With 
such  institutions  as  these  all  over  our  land, 
the  bad  boy  at  school,  the  defaced  walls — 
befouled  by  obscene  language — the  broken 
palings,  and  too-often  unwashed  face  and 
hands,  would  become  a  part  of  the  history 
of  the  past.  The  future  of  our  country 
would  have  fewer  criminals  and  better  ajid 
more  lovely  men  and  women. 

Let  the  Directors  be  men  who  have  at 
least  the  love  of  children  in  their  hearts, 
even  if  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have  children 
of  their  own.  Let  them  be  chosen  from 
the  very  best  material  in  the  district — nnen 
far  above  reproach,  known  to  be  honest, 
upright,  justice-loving.  God-fearing  men — 
such  as  will  take  an  interest  in  the  schools, 
both  from  love  of  children  and  love  of  coun- 
try, realizing  that  in  *the  upbuilding  or  in 
the  overthrow  of  our  common  schools  lies 
the  greatness  or  the  peril  of  our  concimon 
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country.  Let  them  be  men  who  shall  be  to 
our  children  examples  for  imitation ;  who, 
in  the  school-room  or  on  the  streets,  are 
daily  object  lessons  in  right  living. 

Let  there  be  little  anxiety  as  to  the  amount 
of  money  expended.  We  venture  to  say, 
without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that 
no  American  citizen  has  ever  paid  a  dollar 
school- tax  or  to  the  school  fund,  who,  either 
for  himself  or  his  children,  has  not  reaped 
benefits  tenfold  as  great.  It  is  to  our  shame 
that  we  should  use  our  worn-out  and  danger- 
ous halls,  and  our  old  and  unattractive  rooms, 
for  our  little  ones !  Let  us  arise  in  our 
might,  and  erect  worthy  monuments  to  our 
greatest  of  public  benefactors — the  Public 
School  of  the  nation  !  Let  these  monuments 
be  high,  large,  airy  and  beautiful ;  and  may 
we  see  in  and  about  them  the  healthy  cheek 
and  the  dancing  eyes  of  enjoyment,  while 
from  the  attractive  play-ground  is  wafted  to 
our  ears  the  merry  laugh,  such  as  is  heard 
from  the  young  and  the  innocent.  And  let 
us  point  the  stranger  to  these  monuments, 
and  say,  "  There  is  the  secret  of  the  power 
of  this  government.  From  within  those 
walls  comes  the  greatness  of  this  nation,  and 
within  theno  are  germinating  the  influences 
that  must  result  for  us  in  still  increasing 
grandeur  of  purpose,  character,  and  influ- 
ence among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

SCHOOL   HOUSES  AND   SURROUNDINGS. 

The  school-houses  and  their  surroundings 
should  be  the  most  comfortable  and  pleas- 
ant spots  on  earth.  It  b  here  that  the  young 
and  rising  generation,  whose  minds  are  be- 
ing trained  and  whose  faculties  developed, 
spend  half  their  time  or  more  in  preparing 
for  lives  of  goodness  and  usefulness,  that 
they  may  be  ready  in  their  turn  to  take  our 
pkices  of  power  and  trust  when  our  work  as 
fathers,  mothers,  directors,  and  teachers  is 
finished. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  parent  to  make  home 
and  its  surroundings  pleasant,  both  for  the 
lessons  it  will  teach  and  the  influence  it  will 
have  upon  our  boys  and  girls  in  after  life. 
Our  school-houses  also  should,  under  all 
circumstances,  be  considered  most  import- 
ant buildings,  dotted  as  they  are  over  our 
rural  districts.  Everywhere  more  pains 
fhould  be  taken  with  them,  more  interest 
awakened  in  them,  and  more  attention  given 
to  their  construction.  Their  walls  need  not 
be  of  marble  or  granite ;  their  floors  need 
not  be  laid  with  the  costliest  carpet ;  but 
there  is  vast  room  for  improvement  upon 
the  plans  and  specifications  most  generally 
adopted  for  these  buildings  at  the  present 


time.  It  is  true  that  the  log-hut  school- 
house,  with  its  low  ceiling,  wood  stove, 
long  desks  and  benches,  are  things  of  the 
past ;  others,  more  pleasing  and  comfortable, 
have  taken  its  place.  A  wonderful  revolu- 
tion in  educational  system  and  management 
is  noticed  in  this  nineteenth  century.  Hav- 
ing tlie  schools  at  heart,  and  continually 
striving  to  promote  their  welfare,  I  do  not 
hesitate  in  giving  my  opinion  upon  the  ques- 
tion under  consideration. 

A  school  house  should  be  substantially 
built  of  the  very  best  material  that  can  be 
obtained,  so  as  to  withstand  the  piercing 
storms  of  winter.  It  should  not  be  built  by 
contract;  experience  prompts  me  to  make 
this  suggestion.  The  school  room  should 
have  a  high  ceiling,  and  should  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  insure  good  ventilation,  as 
plenty  of  fresh  air  is  essential  to  the  health 
of  both  pupils  and  teachers.  The  seats 
should  be  comfortable  in  every  respect; 
steam  heat  properly  distributed  should  be 
regarded  as  next  in  importance  to  ventila- 
tion. Improper  heating  and  poor  ventilation 
bring  upon  our  pupils  a  variety  of  ailments, 
most  common  of  which  are  headaches,  spinal 
complaints,  weak  eyes,  colds,  restlessness, 
one  or  all  of  these  often  producing  dislike 
for  study.  An  equable  distribution  of  heat 
in  the  school  room,  with  proper  ventilation, 
will  prevent  these  complaints,  and  a  few 
more  dollars  well  spent  will  often  secure 
this  result.  The  subject  of  ventilation  of 
school  buildings  should  be  more  seriously 
studied,  since  its  importance  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. One  of  the  chief  defects  in  heat- 
ing and  ventilation  is  that  furnaces  and 
heaters  are  of  insufficient  capacity.  They 
must  often  be  forced  to  their  maximum 
capacity  even  in  ordinary  weather,  and 
when  severe  weather  comes  they  fail  to  warm 
the  house.  Again  the  hot-air  flues  and  ven- 
tilating flues  are  about  one-third  as  large  as 
they  ought  to  be.  We  neglect  to  apply 
scientific  tests  as  to  the  real  condition  of 
the  air  in  the  school  room. 

Can  we  realize  in  all  its  magnitude  the 
work  before  us  ?  If  so,  we  see  how  neces- 
sary are  men  of  grit  and  ability  at  the  head 
of  our  school  affairs ;  men  who  are  interested 
in  schools  and  school  work ;  men  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  our  children  as 
they  daily  meet  for  mutual  improvement; 
men  who  are  not  afraid  to  do  a  good  thing 
for  the  good  of  a  school ;  men  who  cannot 
be  led  by  those  who  think  twenty-five  dol- 
lars per  month  a  sufficient  recompense  for 
competent  teachers,  and  that  school  houses 
should  be  built  at  the  lowest  possible  con- 
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tract  price;  men  who  do  not  mind  the 
strong  wind  of  opposition  that  may  come 
from  the  remotest  part  of  a  district  against 
the  advancing  steps  taken  by  the  School 
Board ;  men  well  qualified  and  intelligent, 
who  appreciate  advancement  and  excellence ; 
men,  in  a  word,  who  study  the  wants  of  the 
schools. 

We  can  talk  of  the  model  school-house 
and  its  picturesque  surroundings,  but  let  us 
inquire  how  we  can  make  it  such.  When 
serving  as  Director  treat  your  constituents, 
whose  servants  you  are,  with  courtesy,  show- 
ing them  the  necessity  of  the  various  im- 
provements suggested,  enlist  their  hearty 
co-operation  in  securing  these,  and  thus 
improve  the  whole  district.  The  essential 
requisite  of  a  Director  is  to  show  the  patrons 
of  a  district  that  he  is  interested  in  school 
work.  When  the  school-house  has  been 
supplied  with  all  that  is  necessary  to  the 
health  and  comfort  of  pupils,  its  ornamenta- 
tion should  next  receive  attention.  Beau- 
tiful landscapes  or  other  pictures  add  greatly 
to  the  general  effect ;  mottoes  of  appropri- 
ate subjects  or  texts  give  food  for  thought ; 
the  windows  may  be  decorated  with  curtains 
and  flowers — the  work  of  decoration  not 
however  being  overdone ;  and  then  a  little 
sunshine  from  a  bay-window,  and  a  little  sun- 
shine within  the  hearts  of  the  teacher  and 
pupils,  will  add  greatly  to  the  picture  as  a 
whole,  and  will  make  it  a  very  profitable 
place  for  study.  The  platform  and  the  aisles 
of  the  school  room  should  be  laid  with  mat- 
ting, which  is  as  necessary  there  as  carpets 
in  our  dining-rooms  at  home ;  and  the  dis- 
trict should  not  hesitate  in  furnishing  the 
same.  All  these  requisites  are  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  every  one  having  a  love  for 
the  school. 

As  to  the  surroundings  of  our  school- 
houses:  If  there  is  a  mighty  oak  close  by 
towering  towards  the  sky,  I  would  say  in 
the  language  of  the  poet,  ''Woodman,  spare 
that  tree."  Our  woods  are  rapidly  disap- 
pearing. As  we  look  across  the  landscape 
we  see  too  many  of  our  school-houses  stand- 
ing lone  and  bare,  without  shelter  from  the 
sun  of  summer  or  protection  from  the  winds 
and  storms  of  winter.  Is  it  not  indeed  a 
desolate  prospect  ?  As  we  observe  Thanks- 
giving, let  us  also  observe  Arbor  Day.  Let 
the  directors,  teachers,  and  patrons,  go  hand 
in  hand  in  doing  the  work  for  which  this 
day  is  appointed.  Soon  our  school-houses 
everywhere  will  thus  be  surrounded  with 
beautiful  trees  and  evergreens,  which  will 
be  growing  along  with  the  pupils  as  they  ad- 
vance in  years  and  in  intellectual  culture. 


The  school  grounds  should  be  spacious  in 
order  that  the  trees  may  not  be  too  much 
crowded ;  besides  the  boys  and  girls  in  their 
play  must  have  plenty  of  room.  They  will 
have  exciting  games  and  sports,  and  for 
these  and  other  uses  at  least  one  and  a  half 
acres  of  ground  will  be  needed.  This  may 
be  laid  out  with  various  ends  in  view,  a  part 
being  appropriated  to  the  play-ground  and 
a  part  to  the  lawn,  which  should  have  its 
winding  pathways  ornamented  with  shrub- 
bery and  flowers.  How  charming  the  sur- 
roundings of  our  school- houses  could  be 
made,  and  that  at  how  little  expense !  All 
this  does  not  come  near  the  limit  of  extrava- 
gance, but  is  simply  what  should  character- 
ize our  school-houses  and  their  surroundings 
everywhere. 


♦— 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Berks — Supt.  Keck:  The  June  examina- 
tions have  been  attended  by  io(3  directors  and 
crowds  of  other  citizens.  We  raised  the  stand- 
ard :  still  we  have  many  more  hcensed  appli- 
cants than  schools.  The  Tulpehocken  Board 
graded  the  salary,  and  made  actual  work  in  the 
school-room  the  basis  thereof.  Union  changed 
its  term  from  six  to  seven  months.  Heidelberg 
is  building  a  fine  four-roomed  school-house  at 
Robesonia.  Jefferson  is  building  a  new  house  in 
place  of  that  blown  down  by  the  January  storm. 

Centre— Supt.  Wolf:  The  high  schools  of 
Bellefonte  and  Philipsburg  closed  very  success- 
ful terms,  graduating  good  classes,  whose  work 
was  very  creditable  to  themselves  and  their 
teachers.  A  member  of  the  Bellefonte  class 
successfully  passed  the  entrance  examination 
at  the  Naval  Academy. 

Clinton — Supt.  Brungard:  The  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  Renovo  high  school  were 
among  the  finest  we  have  ever  attended.  Di- 
rectors, teachers  and  pupils  left  no  stone  un- 
turned to  mBke  it  a  success.  Hands,  head  and 
heart  were  in  the  work.  The  class  numbered 
five,  one  boy  and  four  girls. 

Huntingdon — Supt.  Brumbaugh:  I  spent 
the  greater  part  of  May  aud  the  first  weelc  of 
June,  in  Institute  work  in  Louisiana.  A  report 
of  this  experience, — its  value  to  me  personally 
an^  officially, — would  be  too  long  for  your  col- 
umns, I  fear.  In  that  grand  sunny  Southland, 
I  found  earnest  progressive  school-work,  and  a 

feneral  craving  for  the  real  food  of  the  teacher, 
'he  meetings  were  well  attended  and  did  good. 
LANCASTER-^Supt.  Brecht :  Thirty-three  ex- 
aminations were  held  in  May  and  June,  and 
409  applicants  presented  themselves  for  certifi- 
cates. Directors  had  no  particular  trouble  to 
select  teachers,  though  a  searching  effort  was 
made,  as  a  rule,  to  secure  the  best  talent  avail- 
able. It  is  safe  to  state  that,  upon  the  whole, 
a  Isurger  precentage  of  experienced  and  profes- 
sionally well-equipped  teachers  have  been  em- 
ployed than  at  any  time  heretofore.    More  of 
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the  higher  grade  certificates — meaning  of  course 
diplomas,  permanent  and  professional  papers — 
were  sought  after  for  our  most  advanced  schools. 
Everything  indicates  that  the  machinery  is  well 
balanced  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  promises  to 
give  good  results  with  little  annoyance  or  friction. 

Lebanon — Supt.  Snoke :  The  Norma)  depart- 
ments, in  connection  with  Lebanon  Valley  Col- 
lege, Schuylkill  Seminary,  and  the  school  con- 
ducted by  Profs.  W.  E.  Heilman  and  J.  R. 
Fertig,  has  closed.  The  results  of  the  examina- 
tions indicated  that  a  thorough  academic  train- 
ing had  been  given.  We  hope  that  the  work 
of  the  school-room  will  show  an  equal  degree  of 
thoroughness  in  professional  training. 

Luzerne — Supt.  Coughlin :  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  the  work  done  in  every 
department  of  our  schools  this  year.  The  high 
schools  did  excellent  work.  The  classes  grad- 
uating are  considerably  above  the  average. 

Mercer — Supt.  McClcery;  The  trustees  of 
the  Fredonia  Academy  have  elected  Prof.  L.  R. 
Eckles  principal,  and  are  ready  to  receive  bids 
for  a  suitable  building.  The  new  building  at 
Grove  City  was  dedicated  June  26th.  Prof.  W. 
£.  Canon  has  been  re-elected  principal  of  Mc- 
Elwaine  Institute.  The  directors  of  Mercer 
have  re- elected  all  the  teachers  but  one  of  last 
year,  and  have  decided  to  extend  the  term  to 
sine  months.  Prof.  A.  L.  Hope,  of  Hickory, 
succeeds  as  principal  of  the  Jamestown  schools 
Prof.  M.  A.  Sutton,  who  was  not  a  candidate  for 
re-election. 

Monroe — Supt.  Paul:  The  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute at  Gilbert's,  and  Fairview  Academy  at 
Brodheadsville,  closed  their  sessions  in  June, 
with  final  examinations  and  appropriate  anni- 
versary exercises.  These  private  Academies  are 
both  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  are  doing 
good  work  for  me  county. 

Northumberland— Supt.  Bloom :  The  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  high  schools  of 
Northumberland,  Sunbury,  and  Mt.  Carmel, 
were  of  a  pleasing  and  interesting  character,  and 
reflected  much  credit  upon  both  pupils  and 
teachers.  The  Northumberland  class  num- 
bered eight — two  boys  and  six  girls ;  the  Sun- 
bury  class,  seventeen^-eight  boys  and  nine 
girls ;  and  the  Mt.  Carmel  five — three  boys  and 
two  girls.  At  each  of  these  exejcises,  it  affords 
me  much  pleasure  to  state  that  the  directors, 
patrons,  and  citizens  generally,  manifested  an 
interest  which  indicates  true  progress  in  educa- 
tional sentiment.  A  large  number  of  very 
handsome  national  flags  were  recently  pre- 
sented to  our  schoob  thorough  the  county  by 
the  P.  O.  S.  of  A. 

Perry — Supt.  Aumiller:  A  very  successful 
term  of  the    Bloomfield  Academy  was  closed 

iune  31st,  by  the  commencement  exercises 
eld  in  the  Court  House.  The  cpraduates  (six 
in  number,  of  whom  three  had  successfully 
completed  the  preparatory  collegiate  course) 
acquitted  themselves  with  satisfaction  to  the 
large  audience  assembled.  Rev.  Dr.  Harman, 
of  Dickinson  College,  delivered  an  address. 

Pike — Supt.  Kipp:  Our  teachers  during  the 
past  year  have  done  good  work.  We  desire 
to  remind  the  directors,  however, 'that  as  the 


State  appropriation  has  increased,  so  the  salaries 
of  teachers  should  increase,  and  a  greater  de- 
mand should  be  made  for  a  higher  standard  of 
qualifications. 

Union — Supt.  Johnson :  The  two  leading  ed- 
ucational events  of  the  month  in  this  county 
were  the  commencement  exercises  of  Central 
Pennsylvania  end  Bucknell  Colleges.  Under 
the  eflicient  leadership  of  Presidents  Gobble  and 
Groff  respectively,  these  Institutions  have  be- 
come prominent  factors  in  higher  educational 
work.    Both  colleges  graduated  a  number  of 

Promising  young  men  and  women  this  year. 
Totwithstanding  the  inconvenience  of  travel 
caused  by  floods,  large  numbers  of  people 
attended  the  closing  exercises  of  these  schools. 

Warren — Supt.  Putnam :  We  are  glad  to  see 
more  interest  manifested  in  school-work.  Sev- 
eral Boards  have  voted  an  additional  month  of 
school  for  the  coming  year.  The  Glade  Board 
is  building  a  four-room  brick  house  at  Glade 
Run.  At  North  Clarendon  a  new  building  is  to 
be  erected  before  the  fall  term ;  and  in  nearly 
every  district  improvements  of  some  kind  are 
being  made.  The  Tidionte  school  has  been 
doing  excellent  work  in  the  manual  training 
department,  and  in  fact  in  all  departments,  the 
inaustrial  work  being  especially  good. 

Wayne — Supt.  Kennedy:  Graduating  exer- 
cises of  a  high  order  were  held  at  the  Hawley 
graded  school  and  at  Pleasant  Mount  academy. 
Dr.  William  Miller,  who  for  the  past  three  years 
has  been  principal  of  the  latter  institution,  has 
resigned  and  gone  West.  Prof.  Kimber  Cleaver 
and  his  corps  of  teachers  have  done  a  good 
work  at  Hawley  during  the  past  year. 

Bethlehem — Supt.  Farquhar:  The  usual 
commencement  exercises  were  held  at  the  close 
of  the  school  year.  Thirteen  received  diplomas. 
William  L.  Achenbach,  being  at  the  nead  of 
his  class,  received  first  place  on  the  programme. 
Carrie  A.  Weaver  and  Anna  F.  Brown  stood 
second  in  honor,  their  n-ades  being  equal ;  the 
former  delivered  the  salutatory  address. 

£  ASTON — Supt.  Cottingham :  A  new  school* 
building  is  now  in  process  of  erection  in  the 
Hiird  Action.  The  comer-stone  was  laid  June 
28th,  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  Dr.  Knox, 
President  of  Lafayette  College,  delivered  the 
address  on  the  occasion.  The  building  is  of 
brick,  and  when  completed,  will  furnish  four 
commodious  and  properly  adjusted  school- 
rooms. 

Scranton — Supt.  Phillips:  Under  "impor- 
tant acts  of  the  directors,"  it  may  not  be  immod- 
est to  speak  of  the  advancement  of  the  Super- 
intendent's salary  to  $2500  for  the  year  begin- 
ning with  June.  As  the  vote  of  the  Board  was 
unanimous,  the  compliment  is  even  more  grat- 
ifying than  is  the  welcome  increase  of  salary. 

Shamokin — Supt.  Harpel :  The  work  of  the 
teachers,  as  exhibited  by  the  recent  annual  ex- 
amination of  applicants  for  certificates,  indi- 
cates considerable  progress  and  a  spirit  of  in- 
quiry and  earnest  preparation  on  tne  part  of 
many  of  them.  The  Board  has  inspected  the 
buildings  and  grounds  of  the  several  schools, 
and  decided  upon  some  important  and  neces- 
sary improvements.    The  grounds  of  the  new 
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Garfield  building  are  to  be  put  into  good  condi- 
tion at  once,  and  inclosed  with  a  neat  and  sub- 
stantial iron  fence. 

TiTUSviLLE — Supr.  Streeter :  The  schools  of 
this  city  have  lost  none  of  their  efficiency  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  high  school  has  required  an 
extra  room  to  accommodate  its  increased  num- 
ber, a  fact  the  more  flattering  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  schools 
has  remained  the  same.  This  shows  that  a 
larger  per  cent,  than  ever  before  has  remained 
in  the  high  school.  There  is  now  a  prospect 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  building  for  the  high 
school;  another  new  four-room  building  for 
the  Fourth  Ward;  and  some  much-needed  re- 
pairs on  the  Main  Street  building.  A  fine 
Knabe  grand  piano  has  been  purchased  for  the 
high  school  during  the  year.  This  has  added 
materially  to  the  interest  in  music,  and  in  the 


efficient  hands  of  our  music  teacher  will  do 
much  to  increase  the  success  already  attained 
in  that  branch  of  practical  education.  We 
graduated  from  the  high  school  a  class  of 
twenty-two— eight  boys  and  fourteen  girls — ^the 
largest  class  graduated  here.  The  contract  for 
the  new  high  school  building  above  referred  to 
has  been  signed. 

WiLLiAMSPORT  —  Supt.  Transeaut  At  our 
annual  commencement  this  year  we  graduated 
a  class  of  twenty- one.  They  all  acquitted  them- 
selves well.  The  Academy  of  Music,  where 
the  exercises  were  held,  was  filled  to  overflow- 
ing, and  a  great  many  were  unable  to  get  in. 
The  essays  and  addresses  were  of  more  than 
ordinary  merit,  and  received  the  applause  of  the 
large  audience  present.  Our  hign  school  com- 
mencements have  done  a  great  deal  towards 
popularizing  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 


♦  »  » 


Literary  Department. 


The  Beginnings  of  New  England,  or  the  Puritan 
Theocracy  in  its  Relations  to  Civil  and  Religious 
Liberty,  By  John  J*iske,  Boston :  Houghton^ 
Mifflin  &*  Co.     Cr,  8vo,,  pp.  aqb.     Price,  $2. 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  recently  of  referring 
several  times  to  new  historical  works  by  Prof.  Fiske, 
such  as  his  "  War  for  Independence,"  in  the  River- 
side Library  for  Young  People^  and  his  excellent 
work,  "  The  Critical  Period  of  American  History,"  a 
few  months  earlier.  The  volume  now  before  us  is 
uniform  with  the  last  named,  and  will  call  forth 
equally  wide  attention  and  general  admiration.  It  is 
a  further  example  of  the  highest  form  of  historical 
writing,  of  which  Prof.  Fiske  is  the  leading  and  al- 
most only  representative  in  American  literature.  The 
method  is  to  show  the  principles  at  work  in  history, 
the  "  stream  of  tendency"  running  through  all  events, 
and  ever  in  the  end  "  making  for  righteousness,"  the 
"  leading  of  Providence"  that  is  manifest  in  all  human 
history.  Much  has  been  written,  indeed,  of  the  early 
Puritans  and  their  influence  in  America,  but  never, 
so  far  as  we  know,  anything  as  sober,  apparently  un- 
biased, as  philosophical  and  as  authoritative  as  this 
essay  of  Prof.  Fiske.  It  does  full  justice  to  the  good 
qualities  and  influence  of  the  Puritans,  while  it  also 
clearly  points  out  the  evil.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  the 
final  verdict  on  the  subject,  the  word  that  posterity 
will  pronounce.  We  have  no  other  work  as  clear 
and  thorough  on  this  earliest  and  important  period  of 
American  history,  hence  it  must  be  given  a  place  in 
every  historical  library,  and  is  essential  to  the  equip- 
ment of  every  teacher  of  history. 

English  Composition.  Adapted  to  the  wants  of 
High  Schools,  Preparatory  Schools  and  Academies. 
By  Alfred  H  IVelsh,  A.  M.  Chicago:  John  C. 
Buckbee  6f*  Co.     i2mo.,  pp.  204.     Price  j<?  cents. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  author  of  "  Development 
of  English  Literature  and  Language"  has  few  su- 
periors or  equals  in  ability  to  treat  our  language 
thoroughly,  practically,  clearly,  and  in  a  manner 
suited  to  the  understanding  of  the  young.  We  have 
before  referred  to  his  "  Essentials  of  English,"  his 
**  Complete  Rhetoric,"  and  other  volumes  ol  "Welsh's 
Language  Series."  We  find  the  present  volume  fully 
up  to  the  high  standard  there  set  by  the  author.  It 
is  a  sequel  to  the  ordinary  text-books  on  grammar. 


and  an  introduction  to  rhetoric  proper,  being  a  care* 
fully  graded  course  in  composition,  with  full  explana- 
tions and  plenty  of  exercises. 

German  for  Americans.  A  Practical  Guide  for 
Self- Instruction,  and  for  Colleges  and  Schools.  By 
Dr.  Jacob  Mayer,  Philada.:  I.  Kohler.  8xfo., 
pp.  2ig.     Price,  $1. 

Among  the  features  peculiar  to  this  "practical 
guide  "  or  text-book  of  German,  are  the  pronunciation 
added  to  each  word,  various  lists  and  tables  and  col- 
lections of  phrases,  the  vocabulary  of  nouns  classi- 
fied according  to  gender,  the  "infallible  rules  to 
determine  the  gender  of  the  nouns,"  etc.  Text- 
books for  self-instruction  in  a  foreign  language  are 
seldom  a  success ;  the  books  may  be,  but  the  self- 
instruction  is  not.  Asa  text-book  for  use  in  German 
classes,  however,  especially  where  the  object  is  chiefly 
the  acquirement  of  conversational  German,  this  vol- 
ume seems  to  have  some  admirable  features,  and  de- 
cided advantages  over  some  other  similar  books.  It 
is  a  well  made  work  mechanically  also,  good  pi^r, 
type,  and  binding. 

Stoddard's  New  Intellectual  Arithmetic. 
By  John  F.  Stoddard,  A.  M.  New  York:  Shel- 
don 6r*  Co.  i2mo.  pp.  186. 
On  the  title-page  we  are  informed  that  this  attract- 
ive little  volume  contains  "an  extensive  collection 
of  practical  questions  on  the  general  principles  of 
arithmetic,  with  concise  and  original  methods  of  so- 
lution, which  simplify  many  of  the  most  important 
rules  in  wntten  arithmetic" — which  is  saying  a  good 
deal,  especially  for  a  title  page!  Nevertheless  the 
book  appears  to  be  a  thoroughly  good  one,  the  manj 
exercises  and  problems  in  what  we  used  to  caU 
"  mental  arithmetic,"  being  carefully  graduated  so  as 
to  lead  the  pupil  up  gradually  from  the  simplest  to 
the  most  difficult. 

Chauvenet's  Treatise  on  Elementary  Geomb^ 
TRY.     Revised  and  abridged.     By  W,  t..  Byerly^ 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Ltppincott  &*  Co.  pp.  J22. 
Chauvenet's   mathematical  text  books  nave   long 
been  recognized  as  standards,  and  are  in  use  at  West 
Point  and  Annapolis,  Harvard,  Yale  and  other  lead- 
ing colleges.     Prof.  Byerly  has  done  well  therefore  in 
so  revising  and  abridging  the  one  on  elementary 
geometry  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  use  of  our  public 
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ichools.  It  seems  espedally  commendable  in  that  it 
makes  impossible  the  mere  memorizing  of  theorems 
and  problems,  and  instead,  obliges  the  pupil  to  think 
and  understand  principles.  Teachers  of  geometry 
will  do  well  to  examine  the  work. 

A  Concise  Vocabulary  to  the  First  Six  Books  of 
Homer* s  Iliad,    By  Titos.  D.  Seymour,     Boston  : 
Ginn  6*  Co.     i2mo.pp.  lo^. 
Published  in  uniform  style  with  the  "  Collie  Ser- 
ies of  Greek  Authors/'  this  handy  Homeric  lexicon 
will  be  appreciated  by  students  and  teachers.     It  is 
made  from  the  Iliad  itself,  and  not  compiled  at  sec- 
ond-hand from  other  dictionaries.     So  far  as  we  have 
examined  it,  it  seems  to  be  accurate,  correct,  and 
wholly  reliable.     Besides  the  vocabulary  proper,  it 

S'ves  a  number  of  valuable  helps  for  the  student  of 
bmer,  in  the  form  of  a  good  map,  tables  of  daily 
events,  of  the  number  and  nationality  of  the  various 
Greek  forces,  and  genealogical  trees  of  the  Greek 
and  the  Trojan  princes.  The  scholarly  little  volume 
is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  and  value. 

Alden's  Manifold  Cyclopedia  of  Knowledge 
AND  Language.  lUustrated.  Vol.  XIV.  New 
York:  John  B.  Alden.  Cloth,  ^o  ets»  Half  mo- 
rocco, bs  ets.  per  volume. 

This  foarteeneth  Tolnme  of  one  of  Mr.  Alden's  best 
and  cheapest  publications  extends  from  Exclude  to 
Fkyd.  Every  new  volume  arouses  fresh  wonder 
and  admiration  in  na,  at  the  unusual  combination  of 
thoroughness  and  cheapness,  excellence  of  editing 
and  pnbfishtng,  and  a  lowness  of  price  that  puts  a 
really  first-claAs  dictionary  and  cyclopedia  combined 
within  the  reach  of  all.  We  are  sure  that  our  school 
directors  and  teachers  do  not  know  abont  this  "  Mani- 
fold," lor  there  still  are  far  too  many  schools  in  the 
State  which  haTe  no  cyclopedia  at  all.  This  cer- 
tain^ would  not  be  the  case  if  the  proper  authorities 
had  any  knowledge  of  this  work  of  Mr.  Alden,  which 
by  its  handy  form,  durable  binding,  and  low  price, 
seems  spedally  adapted  for  school  use.  It  is  worth 
three  times  its  cost 

Books  of  the  Bible  Briefly  Analyzed.  For 
use  in  Bi^le  Instruction  and  for  Bible  Students  in 
General,  By  A,  SckuHu,  President  Moravian 
Theol,  Sem.  Bethlehem,  Pa, :  7^e  Comenius 
Press.  i6mo.,pp,so.  Price,  ao  cts.  Sent  post 
faidom  receipt  of  price  by  "  The  Book  Antiquary; 
Boston,  Pa. 

Though  there  is  nothing  on  the  title-page  to  tell  us 
by  whom  this  modest  little  pamphlet  is  published — for 
"The  Comenius  Press"  is  not  a  publishing  house — we 
happen  to  know  that  it  is  by  the  Moravion  Book  Con- 
cern ;  and  the  quality  of  the  workmanship  is  such  that 
this  concern  need  not  at  all  have  been  ashamed  to 
have  it  bear  its  imprint.  The  little  work  b  admirably 
arranged  for  clearness,  giving,  as  it  were,  a  bird's- eve 
view  of  the  whole  Bible  and  of  each  book  of  the 
same.  It  will  be  found  very  useful  by  Sunday-school 
teachers,  and  could  also  he  very  profitably  used  by 
teachers  in  our  public  schools.  For  there  is,  of 
course,  nothing  denomhiational  in  it,  but  simply  the, 
as  yet,  most  accepted  results  of  theological  saence, 
as  the  authorship  and  time  of  composition  of  each 
book,  and  a  bare  outline  of  their  general  contents. 
It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  all  our  boys  and  girls 
could  be  nmde  to  learn  Uie  brief  historical  and  lite- 
rary facts  contained  in  Prof.  Schnltze's  volume.  It 
would  be  a  matter  in  no  sense  outside  the  sphere  of 
our  common  school  education.  As  it  is,  Sunday- 
school  teachers  will  be  glad  to  know  of  it,  for  it  is  just 
what  they  want,  and  what  is,  we  think,  nowhere  else 
to  be  had  in  as  brief,  dear,  and  cheap  a  form.    To 
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have  it  on  one's  desk  saves  many  a  hunt  through  the 
Bible  Dictionary  or  more  formal  Introduction. 
Where  it  is  too  short  for  one  theological  student,  there 
are  fifty  general  Bible  readers  to  whom  its  very  short- 
shortness  and  conservatism  are  its  chief  recommenda- 
tion. For  its  special  purpose,  therefore,  we  know  of 
no  other  similar  work  superior  to  it. 

Plato:  Protagoras.  With  the  Commentary  of 
Herman  Sauppe,  translated  with  Additions  by 
James  A.  Tawle.  Boston:  Ginn  &*  Co,  8vo,, 
pp.  177.    Price,  $i,so. 

This  is  the  latest  of  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.'s  College 
Series  of  Greek  Authors,  to  former  issues  of  which 
we  have  frequently  referred.  The  text  has  been  very 
carefully  edited.  The  critical  notes  are  thorough,  and 
just  of  the  kind  to  do  students  most  good.  The  com- 
prehensive Introduction,  with  its  scholarly  historical 
and  biograpical  sketches,  its  references  to  Greek 
philosphy  and  literature,  and  its  admirable  analysis 
of  the  Protagoras,  adds  very  much  to  the  interest  and 
usefulness  of  the  volume.  In  short,  the  book  is  a 
model  of  what  a  text-book  of  Greek  classics  should  be 

A  Latin- English  Dictionary.  By  C,  G.  Gepp, 
M.  A,,  and  A.  E.  Hatgh,  M.  A.  Boston  :  Gsnn 
&*  Co.  i6mo.,  p^.  j6j.  Price,  $1.40. 
This  handy  yet  lull  little- volume  is  the  result  of  a 
laudable  attempt  to  give  college  and  other  students  a 
lexicon  that  shall  be  convenient  in  form  and  low  in 
price,  at  the  same  time  that  it  shall  be  more  compre- 
hensive and  reliable  than  the  average  **  abridgments'* 
of  the  larger  dictionaries  and  the  ordinary  *<  school 
dictionaries."  The  attempt  has  been  reasonably  suc- 
cessful, through  many  will  question  whether  handi- 
ness  of  form,  even  combined  with  cheapness,  can 
really  compensate  for  inconvenience  and  injury  to 
the  eyes  made  inevitable  by  the  necessary  use  of 
small  type  and  crowded -looking  pages.  With  this 
one  unavoidable  defect  of  smtdl  though  very  clear 
type,  the  dictionary  is  one  that  ought  to  be  welcome 
to  every  high  school  and  college  student.  It  is  a 
marval  of  compactness. 

The  Beginner's  Book  in  German.  With  Humor- 
ous Illustrations,  By  Sophia  Doriot.  Boston: 
Ginn  &*  Co.   i2mo.,  boards,  pp.  27J.  Price,  go  cts. 

An  attempt  to  make  German  entertaining  to  begin- 
ners. It  follows  the  **  natural  method"  of  the  same 
author's  "  Beginner's  Book  in  French."  In  the  se- 
lections for  reading,  and  conversations  and  othn*  ex- 
ercises, advantage  u  taken,  we  are  told,  **  of  the  mis- 
chief-loving element  of  Young  America ! "  Never- 
theless it  is  as  good  as  is  the  average  German  for 
beginners. 

La  SocifcTt  Francaisb  au  Dix-Septieme  SiIbcle. 
AmAccount  of  French  Society  in  the  XVIIth  Cen- 
tury, from  Contemporary  Writers.  Edited  with 
Introduction  and  notes,  by  Jhomas  Frederick 
Crane,  A.  M,  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
i6mo.,  pp.  Ivii.  j^,  with  map,     Priee,  $1.^0. 

The  satisfactory  historical  introduction  of  Mr. 
Crane  is  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  this  beauti- 
fully made  little  book.  The  volume  is  designed  for 
pupils  in  French.  But  it  is  so  full  of  interesting 
original  papers,  and  literary  matter  not  always  easily 
accessible,  that  it  will  find  a  welcome  in  many  a  gen- 
eral library.  The  four  divisions  treat  of  the  famous 
Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  of  Mile  de  Scudery  and  the 
Femmes  Savantes,  of  Les  Precieuses  made  immortal 
by  Moliere,  and  of  the  Rules  of  Politeness.  The 
Notes  are  judicious  and  helpful,  and  add  much  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  volume.  The  book  will  be  greatly 
appreciated  by  teachers  of  Ftench.  ; 
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PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL, 


|'[AUGIJST, 


Early  Beginnings. — Nearly  all  the  ereat  masters 
were  precocious  in  their  abilities.  Haydn  began  his 
career  at  the  age  of  eight.  When  fifteen  he  had  al- 
ready developed  much  of  the  skill  and  independence 
for  which  he  became  famous.  At  that  age  he  hap- 
pened to  hear  of  a  vacancy  in  the  choir  of  the  church 
at  Tell,  and  circumstances  made  him  anxious  to  ob- 
tain  the  post.  "/The  choir-master,  hovever,  on  receiv- 
ing his  application,  refused  to  allow  him  to  join  the 
choir.  Nevertheless,  on  the  following  Sunday,  Haydn 
managed  to  smuggle  himself  into  the  choir,  and  sit  next 
to  the  principal  soloist.    Just  as  this  soloist  rose  to  de- 


liver himself  of  the  solo,  Haydn  snatched  tihe  mnsic 
from  his  hand,  and  at  once  began  to  sing  it  himself  at 
sight.  The  church  authorities  were  so  electrified 
that  they  gave  him  a  good  sum  of  money  as  soon  as 
the  service  was  over.  Beethoven,  at  fifteen,  was  one 
of  the  chief  musicians  under  the  Elector  of  Cologne. 
At  four,  Mozart  could  play  finely  on  the  haipsidiord; 
at  six  he  not  only  composed,  but  began  to  travel  as  a 
virtuoso.  The  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  a  few  years 
afterwards,  would  not  believe  that  a  child  so  young 
could  of  himself  accomplish  all  he  was  accredited 
with.    Accordingly,  he  shut  him  up  in  a  cell  with 


OVER  THE  SUMMER  SEA. 


VntDx. 


AlUgrttU. 

1.  O  •  ver    the  sum-mer  sea.  With  light  hearts  gay  and  free,  Toin'd  by    glad  minstrel -ty, 

2.  List,   to     my  roun-de  -lay     As    we   glide  on  our  way ;  Ne'er  will    my  love  de  -  cay, 

3.  Hark,  there's  a  bird  on  high,  Far   in     yon    a^- sure  s^r,  Fling  -  ing  sweet  mel  -  o  -  dy, 


Gay  -  ly    we're 
Ne'er  will     I 
Each  heart  to 


roam  -  ing;  Swift  flows  the  rippling  tide;  Light -ly  the  lephyrs  glide ; 
leave  thee;  While  o'er  the  wa-ters  deep;  Now  our  oars  gat -ly  sweep, 
glad -den;  And  its     song  seems  to  say,  *' Ban  •  ish     dnll   care   a-way; 


Round  us,  on 
True  in  the 
Nev  -  er     let 


ev*  -  ry  side.  Bright        crests  are  foam  -  ing.    Fond  heazts,  en  -  twin  -  ing; 

time  they  keep,  What  can       grieve  thee?    Fond  hearts,  en  -  twin  -  iiig, 

sor  •  row  stay.^Brief  joys    to         sad   -  den."  Fond  hearts,  en  -  twin  -  ing, 


Cease  all     re   -  pin  -  ing;    Near    ns     if 

€r€t, 


shin  -  ing     Beau  -  ty's  bright  smile. 

9P         - 


pen,  ink,  paper,  and  the  words  for  a  mass.  Within 
a  week  the  young  prisoner  produced  a  complete  score 
for  the  inspection  of  the  incredulous  archbishop.  The 
result  of  its  performance  was  that  the  mass  oecame 
a  stock  piece  at  the  Salzburg  Cathedral,  while  Mozart 
became  the  prelate's  comeri'meister^  at  the  age  of 
twelve.  Mendelssohn  was  a  noted  improviser  on  the 
pianoforte  at  the  age  of  eight  Schumann,  as  a 
school-boy,  could  at  any  time  gather  a  knot  of  com- 
panions, who  eagerly  listened  as  he  described  their 
characters  on  the  piano.    Chopin  did  a  still  more 


wonderfrd  thing,  when  a  boy  in  his  fitffaer's  scfaooL 
Sormtag  thought  him  such  a  miracle  at  ten,  that  sbe 
gave  hmi  a  Tuuable  gold  watch  as  a  token  of  admir- 
ation. At  nine  he  was  asked  to  assist  at  a  public 
concert  for  the  poor.  He  selected  as  his  subject  a 
difficult  concerto,  and  was  dressed  by  his  mother  like 
a  litde  dandy  for  the  occasion.  After  a  great  suc- 
cess, he  went  home  to  his  mother,  who  asked  him 
as  die  embraced  him,  what  the  pablie  liked  best 
«0h,  mamma,"  said  the  unconscious  yonng  genitt% 
^'ziobody  could  look  at  anything  but  iny  oularl** 


I.   . 


narTRODXTCTOHT  TO  AI.I<  READERS. 

-^WEBB'S   NEW    WORD    METHOD.*^ 

Soccessor  to  Webb's  '*  Word  Method  »*  and  "John's  First  Book  '•  (which  was  the  pioneer  in  the  word  method  of  teaching  reading). 
By  J.  RussEU.  Wbbb,  auitbor  of  several  popular  series  ofreaden.     130  pages,  xamo.,^  bound,  price,  24  cis. 

Prof.  Bellows,  the  mathematician  of  Michigan  State  Normal  School,  says :  Prof.  Webb  "is  the  representative  teacher  in  his 
department."  Dr.  Wells  the  grammarian  says :  "  he  has  made  more  original  improvements  in  Primary  Readers  than  any  other 
author  in  this  country  or  Great  Biiuin.''  Prof.  J.  W.  B.  Siel  the  grammarian  says  :  "  I  am  confident  that  it  saves  fully  ^  the 
time  usually  atloited  to  primary  reading."  New  York  Sckooi  Journal  says :  Millions  of  children  have  been  saved  years  of 
drudging  by  this  method.*' 

"THE  STANDARD" 

WILSON'S  TREATISE  ON  PUNCTUATION.    27th  Edition, 

Every  letter  writer,  author,  printer,  proof-reader,  instructor,  or  pupil,  should  be  fiimillar  with  this  well-known  and  standard 
work  on  punctuatfon  and  capitalization.    lamo.,  cloth,  348  pp.     Price,  $1.00. 

CLASS  MANUALS. 

COOEZER'S  HAND  BOOK  OF  PUNCTUATION.    60  Cents. 

For  use  in  Composition  and  Rhetoricad  exercises. 

BARDEBN'S  COMPLETE  RHETORIC.    $1.66. 

A  practical  text-book  from  an  Editor's  workshop,  and  one  of  the  best  for  class  use. 

FA7SON,  DXTNTON  &  SCHRIBNER. 


1851.  THE  STANDARD  OP  AMERICAN  PENMANSHIP.         1889. 

1  TITLK  WON,  50T  ASSUMED.    IV  BANK  LEADING  THE  ADVANCED.    IN  COST  CHEAP  AS  THE  CHEAPBST. 

ABITHM£TIC  AND  LANGUAGE  FOR  SUPPLEMENTAL  WORK. 


irUMBJSR.  TAJBIiBTS.  a  graded  sertcs,  1%  Noa. 
A1«6BBKJL  TABIjBTS,  m,  graded  aeries,  3  If  oa. 


72  ecnts  per  dozen. 
8i.05  per  doxen. 


IvABIGlTAGE  TABIjBTS,  a  graded  aerie*,  15  Noe.       -  -  -  -  -       -    73  cents  per  domeiu 

LI  V  L>T     A  XT  A  TnTO'M  These  Tablets  are  arranged  for  schools  of  all  grades.     Every  number  consists  of  50 

"!*■  L    l.l/^l»^  XL  X  XVyxN  •  leaves,  each  having  examples  or  exercises  at  ihe  head  to  be  worked  on  the  page  be- 

1.0W.  The  leaves  may  be  detached  at  the  perforated  line,  after  the  required  work  is  done,  and  collected  by  the  teacher.  1  he  Lan- 
guage Tablets,  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  3J4»  4)4,  and  5J4  are  illustrated,  and  double  niled.  The  leaves  are  wire  fasieded  to  a  stiff  backboard, 
which  makes  a  firm  support  to  the  whole,  and  keeps  the  ubiet  from  yielding  under  the  pen  or  pencil  without  other  support . 

BZ^irZS  FOR  'WRITTEN  SFBLIflNa. 

DlflfSAORBngl  BLBHEKTARY 35  cenU  per  doxen. 

DIHSMORB'S  mo UBL  script 38  cents  per  dozen. 

OIBSMORE'IS  Hes.  »,  %  and  3,  caeh 70  cenU  per  domen. 

AMBRICAN  STAHDARD,  Nos.  1  and  »,  eaeb 38  cents  per  domen. 

BARTHOI.OMCfVV^'8  DRAWINO  BOOKS,  OII.I.BT  A  ROL.FB>S  ASTROSTOMT  AND  PHII^OSO- 
PUT  FOR  Hiau  AND.ORAMMAR  SCHOOLS,  V^BBB*S  FIRST  RBA.DBR,  Ac. 

REMARK.    Complete  catalogue  of  publications,  price  list,  sample  copies 
and  terms  for  introduction  forwarded  on  application. 

]M[XJSIO    ITV    SCHOOLS. 


JEPSON  SYSTEM, 


PUBLISHED  BY 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  OO. 


NEW  STANDARD  SERIES. 
OF 


JEPSON'S 

MUSIC  READERS. 


4.  BOOKS. 
8  GRADES. 


NOW  REAIY! 


■•a 


THE  OLD  SERIES,  TESTED  SUCCESS- 
FULLY Ilf  THE  SCHOOLS  FOB  MANY 
YEARS,  IS  SUPERSEDED  BY  THE  NEW 
STANDARD  SERIES,  NOW  MADE  AS 
SIMPLE,  YET  EFFECTIVE  AND  PER- 
FECT, AS    POSSIBLE— THE  RESULT  OF 


Pro£  JEPSON'S  26  Years  of  Experience  as  Director  of  Music  in  the  New  Haven  PnbUc  Schools, 


Id  this  new  Series  there  is  a  gradual  development  from  the  elementary  stages  of  the  First  Grade  to  the 
completeness  of  the  Eighth  Grade,  which  carries  the  pupil,  by  simplicity  and  progressiveness,  through  every 
step  without  confusion,  to  a  full  understanding  of  music  definitions,  the  scale,  time  and  measure,  letters  and 
keys,  intervals,  rounds,  two-part,  three- part,  and  four-part  music,  and  major  and  minor  scales. 

Any  Teacher  Can  Use  Jepson's  Readers.    Pupils  Learn  Easily. 

THE  JEPSON  SYSTEM  is  endorsed  by  the  New  Haven  Board  of  Education,  the  Superinthndbnt  and  the 
PRiNCirALS  OP  Schools,  THE  Teachers,  and  by  PnoMiNhNT  Authokitibs  Everywhbrk! 

Stndfor  tpeeimen  pagegf  testimonials^  and  sample  books  {returnable) /or  ezaminalion.    AtUlress  the.  Publisher. 


lOSn  Arrh  Street,  rhIUdelphU.   /     A.  O.   DAnnLO  ft  UU.y     1 


111  A  118  Willlnm  St.,  Now  York. 
5  Homemet  Street,  Koittoii. 
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METOALF'S  LANaUAOl!  EXERCISES. 

By  Robert  C.  Metcaif,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Orville  T.  Bright,  Sapeiintendcnt 
of  Schools,  Englewoo^,  111.     Cloth,  l2ino,  230  i^ges.     Illustrated.    For  Introduction,  42  cents. 

This  book  is  more  stricily  ihar  any  pther  work  of  the  kind  a  book  oi  languag^e  exrrciset.  "The  «x^  of  language  19  controlled 
hy  habit y  Habit  comes  of  careful  iraining,  long  practice,  constant  usage,  strict  watch-care,  repeated  suggestion,  ^jr*rr/>^  in 
thinking,  and  in  the  expression  of  thought.  The  work  is,  therefore,  a  book  of  such  exercuts  as  will  induce  correct  habits  and 
lead  to  good  usflge.  Much  carets  had  in  the  arrangement  of  the  lessons  to  secure  constant  freshness  and  at  the  same  time  to 
furnish  repeated  practice  In  eveJpy  variety  of  exercise. 


HARPER'S  INDUOnVE  GREEK  METHOD. 

By  Prof.  Wm.  R.  Harper,  Ph.  D.,  Yale  University,  and  William  E.  Waters,  Ph.  D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

HARPER'S  INDUCTIVE  LATIN  METHOD. 

By  Prof.  Wm.  R.  Harper,  Ph.  D-,  Yale  University,  and  Isaac  B.  Burgess,  A.  M.,  Latin  Master 
Rogers  High  School,  Newix>it,  Rhode  Island.     For  introduction,  each,  ^i.oo. 

The  method  employed  in  these  books  is  that  followed  by  Professor  Harper  with  such  signal  success  in  his  classes  at  Chautauqua 
and  elsewhere.  A  scntcrnce  of  the  oiigiral  text  is  first  placed  before  the  pupil.  The  pronunciation  and  exact  translation  o£  each 
word  are  furnished  him.  With  the  aid  which  the  teacher  gives  him  in  advance,  and  with  the  material  given  in  the  book,  he  thor- 
oughly maitters  ihe  words  and  phrases  of  this  sentence  or  section.  His  knowledge  is  tested  by  requiring  him  to  recite  or  ivrite  the 
Greek  or  Latin  sentence,  as  the  case  may  }>c,  with  only  the  translation  before  his  eye.  With  this  as  the  foundation,  and  with  ade- 
quate notes,  the  words  are  transposed  and  introduced  in  various  relations,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  the  memorizing  of  the  Greek 
or  Latin  text,  wiihout  a  clear  idea  of  the  force  of  each  word,  and  by  thus  following  a  thoroughly  inductive  method  alcBOwlc4|^  of 
the  language  is  obiained  in  much  less  lime  than  that  usually  required. 

LOOKWOODS  READINGS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Animal  Memoirs.    By  Samuel  Lockwood,  Ph.  D. 
Part  I. — MAMMALS,    Cloth,  i2mo.    317  pages.        Part  II. — BIRDS.    Cloth,  i2mo.    397  pages. 

For  introduction,  60  cents  each. 

"  Dr.  Samuel  Lockwood  has  written  in 'Animal  Memoirs*  a  really  fascinating  book.  His  stories  of  the  animals  he  has 
known  are  told  with  tenderness  and  humor;  his  descriptions  of  the  characters,  the  idiosyncrasies  of  his  friends,  are  full  of  sweet, 
attractive  feeling,  as  well  as  of  scientific  accuracy.  It  is  a  book  which  will  not  only  delight  children,  but  will  teach  the  inostvaiu> 
able  lessons  of  loving  kindness." — Ntw  York  Triburu.  ^ 

SPENCERIAN  copy  books.    Revised.    Edition  of  1888. 

NOW  RFADY  I  C<^™"™on  School  Series,  Nos,  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.     Shorter  Course,  Nos.  I,  2,  3, 4,  5,  6,  7. 

(,  Tracing  Course,  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  4. 

THE  SPENCF.RIAN  COPY  BOOKS,  in  their  various  editions,  have  long  been  recoenizcd  as  the  National  Standard. 
Keeping  pace  with  the  general  improvement  in  methods  of  teaching,  the  publishers,  after  several  years  of  careful  and  painstaking 
preparation,  now  have  ready  the  edition  of  1888,  which  they  feel  confident  will  be  recognized  at  once  as  the  highest  type  o(  work 
ever  reached  in  this  department.     From  the  educational  or  the  artiiitic  standpoint,  these  books  are  equally  meritorious. 

THE  COMMON  SERIES— Each  book  possesses  original  and  valuable  features  not  possessed  by  any  other  Copy  Books. 
While  this  claim  may  seem  an  extravagant  one,  it  will  be  fully  borne  out  by  an  examination  of  the  books  themselves. 

THE  SHORTER  COURSE.— The  shape  and  proportion  of  the  page  of  this  Series  differ  from  that  atiopted  in  the  Common 
School  Series,  or  in  any  other  Copy  books,  being  better  accommodated  to  the  desk  usually  found  in  the  primary  schook.     NVhile 
he  copies  throughout  the  Series  are  different  (rom  those  in  the  corresponding  books  in  the  larger  Series,  the  disthictivc  features  oi 
be  two  courses  are  substantially  identical. 

THE  TRACING  SERIES.— 'ihe  system  of  tracing  first  inaugurated  by  the  Spencerian  method,  with  such  excellent  results 
that  many  imitators  tiave  sprung  up,  is  here  continued  with  important  improvements. 
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I^EACilERS  arc  invited  to  address  us  on  any  matter  pertaining  to  text  books.     If  an  improved    book  or 
series  is  desired  in  school,  write  us  for  circulars,  information,  terms,  etc.     Sample  copies  sent  at  nominal 
pricer,,  unirnableif  not  adopted. 

Teachers,  or  School  Officers,  who  are  desirous  of  effecting  a  change  in  the  writing  books  in  their 
schools  should  examine  the  Spencerian  Revised.     Correspondence  solicited. 
Our  Brief  Descriptive  List  sent  free  to  any  address. 
Correspondence  solicited.     Liberal  terms  for  first  supply  or  for  examination. 
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the  banks  of  the  Delaware 

«  of  Ohio  in  the  west,  and 
ne  at  the  north  to  Mason 
L  the  south,  and  thus  be 
;te  success. 
I'he  meitibers  ot  this  Association  can  look 
back  with  pride  upon  the  work  accompUshed 
through  its  influence.  1  assert,  without  fear  of 
successful  contradiction,  that  within  the  last 
thirty  years  every  progressive  step  in  school  leg- 
islation owed  its  origin  to  thisoi^anization.  Bui 
there  is  still  more  work  to  be  done.  Our  hands 
dare  not  yet  be  folded.  Look  at  the  thousands  of 
boys  and  girls  within  the  limits  of  our  own  state 
who  receive  nothing  in  the  hne  of  menial  dis- 
cipline— no  instruction  whatever  except  that 
of  ihe  street,  which  is  worse  than  none — and 
yet  in  a  few  years  ihey  will  have  an  indirect 
voice  in  "the  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,"  Will  they  be  able 
to  discharge  properly  their  duties  as  citizens  of 
the  freest  country  on  the  globe  ?  To  bring 
those  boys  and  girls  under  proper  instruction 
demands  our  earnest  consideration,  because  the 
safety  of  our  free  institutions  depends  upon  Ihe 
liberal  education  of  the  masses.  Let  us  train 
Ihe  rising  generation  that  it  is  their  duly  to  see 
that  "  this  fabric  of  constitutional  liberty  reared 
by  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers  shall  never  be 
demolished  until  the  last  sun  shall  set  on  the 


last  e 


:afti 


Closer  supervision  also  demands  our  atten- 
tion, and  since  we  succeeded  within  the  last 
few  years  in  increasing  the  Slate  appropriation 
from  one  to  two  millions  of  dollars,  1  feel  con- 
fident that  this  point  will  also  be  carried  in  the 
near  future. 

The  committee,  in  making  up  the  programme, 
spared  no  efforts,  and  we  find  that  industrial 
education,  closer  supervision,  and  Ihe  common 
school— the  foundation  of  all — receive  their  full 
share  of  attention. 

But,  since  1  am  merely  to  respond  to  this 
address  of  welcome,  having  done  that,  I  will 
close  by  again  thanking  you  Tor  the  Icind  treat- 
ment accorded  us  since  in  your  midst,  and  for 
your  words  of  welcome  and  encouragement, 
expressing  the  hope  ihat  in  point  of  interest  to 
the  Association  itself,  and  of  benefit  to  the 
schools  of  the  grand  old  Keystone,  this  meeting 
may  be  second  to  none  in  the  history  of  the 


Supt.  J.  M.  Berkey,  of  Somerset,  was  ihe 
next  speaker.  After  expressing  his  gratifi- 
cation at  the  indications  of  a  very  interest- 
ing and  successful  session,  he  added  : 

This  Association  being  purely  voluntary,  re- 
ceiving no  state  aid,  nor  existing  by  virtue  of 
any  law,  representing  no  personal  motive,  its 
steady  progress  in  growth  and  interest  indicates 
a  jusl  recognition  of  its  value.  While  these 
meetingsof  educators  are  and  must  be  primarily 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  take  part  in  them, 
the  inspiralion.  expansion  of  thought  and  pur- 
pose, are  far-reaching  in  iheir  results.  This  is 
especially  true  in  Pennsylvania,  where  more 
than  in  any  other  slate  the  management  of  the 
schools  is  left  in  the  bands  of  the  people  them- 


selves. Where  the  power  of  appointment  is 
lodged  in  some  central  department,  the  local 
sentiment  is  not  so  effectively  aroused,  there  is 

less  sympathy  between  officers  and  people ;  and 
while  this  has  been  regarded  a  weakness,  and 
there  is  complaint  that  local  subdivision  burdens 
poorer  districts  and  allows  indiflerent  communi- 
ties to  have  poor  schools,  on  the  other  hand  it 
develops  a  local  popular  interest  otherwise  un- 
attainable. This  sentiment  needs  fostering, 
until  we  make  slill  further  advance  in  opening 
the  public  purse,  that  we  may  have  teachers  and 
schools  whose  work  will  convince  the  masses  of 
our  working  people  that  it  pays  to  mix  bra.ins 
with  labor — that  in  every  caUing  of  life  a  well- 
disciplined  mind  will  pay  for  all  its  training  has 
cost.  When  the  people  once  realize  this,  the 
schools  will  be  well  taken  care  of. 

Just  here  we  are  met  by  the  Question  of  Man- 
ual Training.  All  agree  that  the  body  should 
be  so  developed  as  to  be  the  ready  servant  of 
Ihe  trained  intellect;  but  we  need  to  add  that 
the  we II -developed  mind  can  always  find  work 
for  the  hands,  and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary 
to  turn  the  school  into  an  educational  workshop 
to  prove  that  educadon  is  a  good  thing. 

The  need  of  closer  supervision  is  to  be  em- 
phasized in  our  work.  The  advantages  of  the 
County  Institute  are  established — it  is  a  factor 
in  educational  progress;  now  we  need  to  carry 
down  these  benefits  to  the  districts,  bring  parents 
and  teachers  together,  and  consider  our  mutual 
concerns.  This  involves  work,  which  the  County 
Superinlendent  is  too  much  burdened  to  do 
properly ;  the  local  superintendent  and  local  in- 
stitute here  find  place.  If  we  continue  to  set 
up  high  ideals,  and  build  upon  a  proper  basis,  our 
schools  will  one  day  be  the  pride  of  the  people, 
the  right  hand  of  a  pure  church,  the  safe  defence 
of  the  future  Commonwealth. 

Supt.  A.  G.  C.  Smith,  of  Delaware,  em- 
phasized the  need  of  "  talking  up"  educa- 
tional matters.     He  said: 

In  many  communities  the  citizens  take  little 
or  no  interest  in  their  schools,  and  one  of  the 
problems  we  have  to  solve  is  how  to  develop 
the  interest  that  will  secure  good  schools.  Here 
we  may  profitably  learn  a  lesson  from  the  mer- 
chant, whose  display  of  advertising  shows  how 
fully  he  realizes  that  success  in  business  de- 

Eends  upon  the  amount  of  interest  awakened. 
lo  public  interest  takes  precedence  of  educa- 
tion in  importance,  yet  none  perhaps  is  so  little 
heard  from.  .Keely  motors  capture  their  mil- 
lions— land  agents  sell  to  the  public  building 
lots  in  the  town  of  Nowhere  in  California,  or  in 
the  swamps  of  Florida— Sullivan  and  Kilrain 
attract  general  attention  to  their  mill,  which  un- 
fortunately did  not  grind  them  to  powder ;  while 
the  great  educational  work  is  almost  utiheard 
of.  Let  us  study  business  methods,  and  apply 
them.  Let  teachers  and  superintendents  talk 
up  their  business.  "But  people  don't  like  to 
be  bored" — of  course  not,  but  they  nttd  to  be 
"bored"  as  they  sometimes  consider  it;  and  if 
we  will  not  do  it,  who  will  ?  Surely  if  frauds 
and  criminals  can  gain  universal  attention,  and 
poor  articles  can  attain  immense  sales  by  ad- 
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vertising  their  good  points,  a  great  civilizing  and 
Christianizing  enterprise  like  our  free  schools 
may  legitimately  urge  its  just  claims  until  we 
have  reached  the  highest  plane  attainable. 

Deputy  Supt.  HoucK  was  called  for  and 
heartily  welcomed.  He  thought  everybody 
was  feeling  at  home  by  this  time,  and  would 
not  speak  on  the  "welcome'*  line.  He 
hoped  the  citizens  of  Altoona  would  attend 
our  meetings,  and  hear  the  good  pro- 
gramme provided  for  the  session  by  the 
Executive  Committee.  This  is  a  town  of 
busy  workeis,  and  of  working  schools,  and 
he  hoped  to  see  both  quite  fully  represented. 
He  then  led  the  Convention  in  singing 
"Help  it  On!" 

Prof.  Geist,  of  Marietta,  asked  if  this 
session  was  to  be  tran formed  into  a  Super- 
intendents' Convention,  as  of  the  twenty- 
four  names  on  the  programme  all  but  one 
or  two  were  Superintendents,  and  but  few 
teachers.  This  was  out  of  keeping,  since 
these  officers  had  an  organization  of  their 
own,  and  this  is  a  Teachers'  Association. 

President  Higbee  said  it  was  not  only 
too  late  to  do  any  good  by  criticising  the 
work  of  the  Executive  Committee,  but 
this  particular  criticism  was  entirely  with- 
out point,  since  our  Superintendents  are  not 
only  teachers  by  requirement  of  law,  but 
their  work  is  teaching  in  one  of  its  highest 
forms. 

The  morning  session  was  then  closed,  to 
give  time  for  enrollment. 


TUESDAY   AFTERNOON. 


THE  exercises  were  opened   with  sing- 
ing— the  chair  being  filled   by  Vice- 
President  NOETLING. 

It  was  ordered  that  membership  tickets 
be  issued  by  the  enrolling  officers  to  the 
Life  Members. 
The  President  then  read  the  following 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

Fellow  Teachers f  and  Friends  of  Educa- 
tion: I  am  thankful  for  this  opportunity  of 
addressing  you.  Beginning,  so  to  speak, 
a  new  term  of  office,  I  need  your  help  in 
farthering  the  good  cause  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  this  great  Commonwealth;  and 
you,  on  your  part  also,  have  full  right  to 
know  what  principles  are  to  guide  me  in  my 
work.  Without  hesitation,  therefore,  I  now 
give  you  my  views,  and  ask  your  coopera- 
tion. 

First,  a  few  words  as  regards  the  curri- 
culum of  our  public  schools, — what  should 
it  embrace,  and  what  should  be  its  limits? 


In  way  of  general  answer, — it  should  em- 
brace all  studies  which  form  the  necessary 
foundation  of  intellectual  life,  and  which 
belong  to  man  as  man\ — referring  to  all^  not 
to  somcj  and,  therefore,  excluding  all  trades 
and  professions  as  having  to  do  only  with 
particular  pursuits  of  life. 

Here  then,  as  of  chief  significance,  we> 
have  language.  Without  tjie  spoken  or 
written  word,  the  process  of  knowledge 
would  be  simply  impossible.  There  might 
be  a  large  mass  of  individual  and  incoherent 
sensations,  it  is. true,  as  among  animals,  and 
some  measure  of  expression  for  the  same  in 
mimic  signs  and  symbols,  but  nothing  more. 

We  grant  that  at  first  all  our  spiritual 
powers  seem  merged  in  the  flesh ;  and  sense 
and  individual  carnal  appetites  rule  our  be- 
ing: but  intellect  and  will  are  ours  for  the 
very  purpose  of  transcending  all  this,  and 
rising  into  the  sphere  of  true  moral  freedom. 
Mind,  beginning  in  sense,  rapidly  emerges 
therefrom  when  challenged  by  mind,  until 
sensation  becomes  sublimated,  and,  through 
thought,  truth  is  brought  to  pass,  and  be- 
comes an  abiding  possession  or  content  of 
the  intellect.  The  mere  phenomenal  and 
individual  sense-relations,  that  are  always 
vanishing,  give  place  to  relations  that  are 
essential  and  abiding.  Will,  beginning  in 
individual  appetencies,  what  the  Germans 
denominate  tried ,  miist  transcend  this,  until 
the  good  itself  is  brought  to  pass,  and  be- 
comes the  abiding  possession  or  content  of 
the  will.  Until  the  nascent  mind  is  met  by 
mind,  and  challenged  by  the  living  word, 
it  remains  a  slumbering  possibility  only. 

The  mother  tongue^  hovering  over  our 
cradled  infancy,  filling  the  home,  where  as 
children  we  nestled  around  the  hearth-stone, 
— reaching  us  in  every  salutation  of  the  busy 
street,— challenging  us  from  the  lips  of  the 
living  teacher  in  the  school, — and  meeting 
us  in  its  choicest  forms  in  books  that  have 
come  down  the  ages  with  the  embalmed  life 
of  humanity, — the  mother-tongue,  we  re- 
peat, is  the  first  great  teacher.  It  is  the  ever- 
present  pedagogue,  leading  us  into  the 
sphere  of  rational  life.  It  draws  us  out 
from  mere  individual  sense,  and  sensuous 
things,  into  the  spiritual  realm  of  thought 
and  truth. 

Words — how  many  c^U  them  dead  as 
compared  witfi  the  so-called  living  objects 
which  imrpediately  confront  our  senses! 
Dead  they  are,  if  they  have  but^sound  or 
form,  for  the  sluggish  soul  immersed  in 
sense;  but  quick  and  enquickening  when 
they  reach  beneath  the  carnal,  and  begin 
to  unsense  the  mind  and  unself  the  will,  by 
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bringing  us  into  communion  with  the  ra- 
tional spirit  of  man, — with  the  general  life 
of  humanity  in  its  own  forms  of  reason  and 
will, — in  which  alone  our  own  individual 
personal  life  can  become  complete. 

Wisely  hath  Homer  spoken  of  winged 
words  {epta  pUroentd),  They  bring  on 
rapid  pinions,  from  near  and  from  afar,  the 
treasures  of  wisdom,  ''whose  merchandise 
is  better  than  the  merchandise  of  silver." 
They  begin,  for  us  and  in  us,  the  very  pro- 
cess which  education  has  in  view,  viz.,  to 
give  to  every  man  his  personal  completeness 
by  bringing  him  into  free  communion  with 
the  rational  life  of  humanity.  They  are  the 
chief  medium  where  soul  meets  soul,  and 
spirit  challenges  spirit. 

To  speaky  and  to  rectd,  and  to  write  are 
mysteries  which  far  transcend  all  observa- 
tion of  the  senses.  To  find  and  express 
thought  in  audible  and  visible  forms, — or 
thought  in  the  forms  which  it  hath  itself 
made,  and  thus  pass  from  the  mundum  sen- 
sibile  to  the  mundum  intelligibile,  and  be- 
come capable  of  combining  with  individual 
observation  the  results  of  myriad  minds 
through  ages, — thought  aiding  thought, — 
mind  educing  mind, — this,  we  repeat,  is 
necessary  for  any  proper  intellectual  life. 

In  our  curriculum,  therefore,  language, 
with  all  that  it  involves,  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial ;  and  with  the  living  teacher  and  his 
text-books,  there  should  be  in  every 
school  of  the  Commonwealih  a  library, 
growing  from  year  to  year,  in  which  litera- 
ture of  every  form  may  give  its  direct  and 
powerful  aid  in  this  fundamental  sphere  of 
human  culture. 

While  thus  emphasizing  the  underlying 
significance  of  the  practice  and  study  of 
language,  we  do  not  forget  that  there  are 
other  general  forms  in  which  human  life 
finds  expression. 

As  in  the  genesis  of  mind  we  have  seen 
the  necessity  of  a  world  of  reason  con- 
fronting it  in  language  and  literature,  so,  as 
closely  conjoined,  in  the  genesis  of  will,  we 
are  at  once  confronted  with  the  family,  and 
society,  and  the  State, — with  the  whole 
structure  of  law  in  political  organizations, — 
a  vast  ethical  world,  challenging  each  indi- 
vidual, and  without  which  his  life  would  be 
poor  indeed.  The  physical  world,  as  on 
its  part  conditioning  this  vast  movement  of 
human  lifey  and  thus  closely  allied  with  the 
development  of  human  spirit, — the  physical 
world,  forming  the  scenic  field  of  man's 
moral  life  in  history,  cannot  be  neglected 
any  more  than  such  history  itself.  Every 
individual  must  intelligently  enter  this  fields 


or  his  moral  nature  will  never  be  emanci- 
pated from  the  narrowness  of  self,  will 
never  find  its  freedom  in  communion  with 
the  moral  life  of  the  race. 

Physical  Geography^  therefore,  with  what 
it  involves  rudimen tally,  in  way  of  mathe- 
matics and  physical  sciences,  and  History^ 
for  which  it  is  preparatory,  are  essential 
to  the  process  of  education.  They  serve 
no  particular  end,  but  belong  to  culture  in 
its  universal  character,  as  giving  at  the 
same  time  the  theatre  on  which,  and  the 
drama  itself  through  which,  humanity  re- 
veals itself. 

The  curriculum  is  not  complete,  however, 
without  something  more  added.  There  is 
a  side  of  our  human  nature  which  cannot 
find  utterance  for  itself  either  in  articulate 
language  or  in  political  organisms.  The 
divine  idea  of  the  world  involves  not  only 
the  true  for  the  understanding,  and  the 
good  for  the  will,  but  also  the  beautiful  for 
the  imagination  or  phantasy.  This  latter 
gives  us  the  world  of  art, — a  universal  fac- 
tor in  human  culture,  and  as  such,  in  some 
form,  a  necessary  element  in  education.  Of 
course  in  literature,  as  including  poetry,  we 
have  already  embraced  art  in  the  curriculum: 
but  I  now  refer  to  that  large  body  of  art 
which  does  not  reach  us  in  articulate 
language,  but  which  we  find  in  sculpture, 
painting,  and  music* 

In  rudimentary  form,  modeling  and 
drawing,  reaching  up  to  some  exercise  in 
color,  can  easily  form  a  general  introduction 
to  that  side  of  art  which  sculpture  and 
painting  serve,  leaving  all  fiirther  advance 
to  technical  schools,  as  separate  from  the 
public  school.  I  am  convinced,  however, 
that  Music  b  the  most  general  form  of  art 
in  this  modern  world ;  and  it  is  so  related 
to  the  heart  as  to  be  the  most  expressive  of 
the  profound  depths  of  its  feelings  (and  the 
most  impressive  too),  and  the  best  adapted  to 
give  utteiance  to  the  infinite  longings  of 
the  human  soul.  Hence  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  it  should  be  in  all  our  schools,  as 
it  is  in  all  our  homes,  and  in  all  our  sancta- 
aries;  yielding  its  sweet,  refining,  and  in- 
spiring  benediction,  increasing  the  depths 
of  repentance  and  the  height  of  faith  and 
hope,  awakening  and  enkindling  love,  and. 
removing  the  sombre  clouds  with  which  oar 
selfish  worldliness  has  shut  out  the  warm 
sunlight  of  a  higher  world. 

Before  leaving  the  curriculum,  we  must 
repeat  what  we  have  already  said,  (in  our 
last  annual  report,)  that  there  are  common 
domestic  pursuits  of  our  social  life  which, 
in  many  sections  of  a  large  Commonwealth 
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like  ours,  need  the  provident  care  of  the 
schools.  Wherever  the  home  life,  either  by 
neglect  or  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  as 
in  our  larger  centres  of  population,  and 
amoDg  the  extremely  and  almost  homeless 
poor,  proves  to  be  inadequate,  provision 
should  be  made  for  practical  instruction  in 
the  general  domestic  industries  of  both 
sexes.  It  is  not  the  trade,  however,  on  the 
cue  hand,  nor  any  great  measure  of  peda- 
gogic value  on  the  other,  for  their  is  but 
little,  but  the  general  usefulness  in  way  of 
social  economy,  which  must  warrant  and 
characterize  all  efforts  in  this  direction. 

So  also  as  regards  religion,  the  most  pro- 
found factor  of  our  existence.  Home  and 
the  Church  must  in  the  main  attend  to  this 
great  interest,  while  the  school  co-operates 
by  its  moral  care  of  the  children  and  as 
part  of  the  State,  by  its  reverent  acknowl- 
edgment of  Almighty  God  and  His  divine 
guidance  of  the  world.  The  schools  cannot 
for  a  moment  antagonize  the  Christian 
home-life  and  church-life  of  the  Common-' 
wealth,  but  must  do  all  in  its  power,  under 
the  law,  to  advance  it. 

Perhaps  I  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  the 
curriculum.     For  the  best  course  of  studies 
will  be  of  but  little  avail  without  the  living 
teacher,  accomplished  in  learning,  and  fully 
trained  for  his  office.      This  leads  me  to 
speak  of  the  needs  of  our  school-system  at 
the  present  time,  in  reference  to  the  matter 
of  securing  such  teachers  as  just  referred  to. 
The  salaries  of  our  teachers  are  such  as 
to  require  a  spirit  of  great   sacrifice  upon 
the  part  of  the  youug  if  they  are  to  spend 
cither  much  time  or  much  money  in  prepa- 
ration.   A  change  in  this  respect  is  impera- 
tive.   It  is  to  be  hoped,  the  State  appropri- 
ation being  next  year  double  what  it  was 
two  years  ago,  that  the  salaries  of  our  teach- 
ers will  be  largely  increased.    This  increase 
in  appropriation  has   not    been  made  to 
lessen  the  zeal  of  local  boards,  and  to  dim- 
inish their  proper  levy  of  tax.     It  has  been 
made  to  increase  the  term  of  our  schools  and 
the  salaries  of  our  teachers.     Add  twenty 
per  cent  to  the  salaries,  which  can  be  done 
without  doing  more  than  hitherto,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  requisite  grade  of  teachers 
will  come  more  rapidly  to  the  front.     Then 
imx  Normal  Schools  which,   although  ham- 
pered,  have  done  such   noble    work,  can 
safely  add  another  year  to  their  professional 
course,  and  furnish  the  State  with  teachers 
whose  greater  breadth  of  culture  will  give 
them   power  to  put  into  effective  use  the 
better  methods  they  have  been  taught.  They 
themselves,  receiving  larger  appropriations 


as  well  as  the  ordinary  schools,  owe  it  to 
the  State  to  secure  teachers  in  every  depart- 
ment who  may  be  models  in  their  thorough- 
ness of  ^holarship  and  skill  in  teaching. 

We  must  not  rest  satisfied  with  anything 
short  of  this.  We  must,  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  work  for  such  result,  and  it  will 
come.  Our  very  importunateness  will  be 
evidence  to  the  people  of  our  earnestness 
and  sincerity.  Our  continual  knocking  will 
force  the  sluggish  to  get  up  and  open  the  door. 

Superintendents  also  must  give  us  import- 
ant aid  here  by  steadily  elevating  the  grade 
of  their  provisional  certificate,  forcing  from 
the  ranks  the  partially  incompetent,  thus 
making  more  room  for  those  whose  training 
and  experience  deserve  prior  acknowledg- 
ment upon  the  part  of  directors.  The 
advance  should  be  all  along  the  line,  with 
no  thought  of  retreat  and  with  no  stragglers 
in  the  rear,  although  we  may  be  under  fire 
through  the  whole  march. 

This  Association  itself,  which  has  wit- 
nessed many  contests  and  many  victories, 
can  and  will  direct  its  powerful  influence  in 
our  behalf.  It  has  done  nobly  in  the  past. 
Here  in  this  busy  city  surrounded  by 
shadowy  mountains  it  convened  one  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  What  changes  have  been 
wrought  since  that  time  1  Then  the  country 
was  hourly  "  on  the  perilous  edge  of  battle." 
The  air  was  trembling  with  the  rush  of 
armed  hosts.  ''The  neighing  steed  and  the 
shrill  trump,  the  spirit-stirring  drum  and 
the  ear-piercing  fife  "  were  heard  on  every 
hand.  ''Arms  on  armor  clashing  brayed 
horrible  discord."  The  President  of  the 
Association,  S.  D.  Ingram,  in  his  eloquent 
address,  said,  "Astruggle  of  three  years  has 
already  filled  our  land  with  widows  and  or- 
phans. Their  wailing  can  be  heard  every- 
where, on  every  breeze.  May  we  not  hope, 
trusting  in  God,  that  when  we  meet  again, 
it  may  be  in  the  midst  of  peace,  with 
'  swords  turned  into  pruning  hooks,'  and  a 
nation  rejoicing  that  it  shall  have  war  no 
more."  Now  all  is  peace  and  the  then  in- 
sulted flag  now  waves  triumphant  over  a 
united  country. 

Then,  the  teachers  convened  in  council, 
were  anxious  to  secure  the  establishment,  by 
law,  of  County  Institutes  with  aid  from  the 
county.  Now  what  they  labored  for  has 
been  accomplished,  and  put  on  such  founda- 
tions as  will  not  be  overthrown.  By  law 
every  county  now  has  its  Institute  with 
county  support,  every  teacher  paid  for  his 
attendance,  and  the  schools  closed  that 
nothing  may  hinder  the  important  work  in 
hand.   Then,  in  that  convention,  the  Presi- 
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dent  voiced  the  universal  desire  of  the 
teachers,  in  saying  he  hoped  that  the  time 
would  soon  come  when  in  each  of  the  twelve 
Normal  School  districts  there  might  be  a 
Normal  School  in  prosperous  activity. 
Now,  this  is  a  reality,  and  the  graduates  of 
1889  exceed  in  number  those  of  any  former 
year. 

These  results,  already  reached,  encourage 
us  to  hope  that  we  may  advance  still  more,, 
and  give  to  our  excellent  system  that  full 
inward  content  and  strength  which  must  be 
the  real  test  of  its  worth.  The  progress  has 
been  slow^  we  grant.  Such  is  all  enduring 
growth.  Plants  are  slender  and  easily 
broken  that  from  root  to  blossom  grow  up 
in  a  day.  It  is  not  in  fussy,  spasmodic  at- 
tempts of  external  legislation,  nor  in  novel, 
showy  and  giddy  plans  of  outward  reforms, 
that  the  great  work  of  Education  is  to  be 
advanced.  How  calm  and  thoughtful  are 
great  scholars  and  teachers!  How  restless 
and  fickle  is  overweening  ignorance.  It  is 
by  the  earnest,  solid  scholarship  of  our 
teachers,  by  their  strength  of  mind  and 
character  and  professional  skill,  by  their 
reverent  love  of  the  young,  as  of  souls 
destined  to  immortality — it  is  by  this  inward 
power  or  control  of  the  system,  that  ad- 
vances can  best  be  made. 

Brave  and  earnest  men  were  those  who 
assembled  here  one  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
Few  in  number,  it  is  true,  for  everywhere 
things  were  unsettled,  and  many  teachers 
were  in  the  ranks  of  war. 

Here  were  Coburn,  State  Superintendent 
faithful  to  his  duty, — Ermentrout,  with 
chaste,  classic  mind, — the  cyclopedic  Hal- 
deman, — and  Allen  of  Tioga,  and  Wyers  of 
West  Chester,  and  Jack  of  Westmoreland,and 
Deans  of  Delaware,  and  Douthett  of  Alle- 
gheny, all  of  whom  are  asleep ;  but  their 
works  do  follow  them.  Here  also  were 
Wickersham,  and  Bates,  and  Woodruff,  and 
Taylor,  and  Raub,  and  Shoemaker,  and 
Thompson,  veteran  heroes  who  still  live  and 
receive  their  pension  in  the  high  respect 
which  those  now  entering  the  ranks  pay  to 
them.  Here  also  were  President  Hill  of 
Harvard  College,  and  President  Gerhart  of 
Franklin  and  Marshall,  who  earnestly  en- 
tered into  the  well-sustained  discussions  of 
the  convention. 

It  is  not  amiss  to  recall  in  this  way  the 
past :  for  the  communion  of  teachers  is  very 
close.  The  associations  of  their  fellowship 
are  very  dear.  They  stand  by  each  other, 
and  strengthen  their  purpose  by  mutual  en- 
couragement. They  link  hands  in  loving 
groups,  sending  their  wistful  glances  into  the 


future,  wondering  what  shall  be  the  abiding 
result  of  their  toil. 

And  now,  convened  as  we  are,  so  near  to 
the  terrible  wreck  of  waters  at  Johnstown, 
where  the  Conemaugh  seized  and,  as  it  were 
in  a  moment,  hurled  men  and  women  and 
children  into  the  seething  vortex  of  death, 
and  swept  away  schools  and  records,  and 
teachers  with  them,  and  left  the  survivors 
dazed  by  the  awful  shock,  and  helpless  in 
their  almost  maddening  sadness — let  us  not 
forget  our  comrades  along  that  fatal  valley, 
but  lend  them  our  utmost  aid  in  every  pos- 
sible way,  remembering  His  words  who 
said,  ''  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive." 

Again,  thanking  you  for  this  opportunity 
of  addressing  you,  and  trusting  that  our 
present  convention  may  be  full  of  interest 
and  profit,  I  now  give  place  to  its  further 
deliberations. 

Miss  Sarah  M.  Row,  Principal  of  the 
Training  School  at  Reading,  Pa.,  read  the 
following  paper  on 

THE  TRAINING  TEACHER. 

I  Iniroduciton,  Time — ^the  early  years  of 
the  present  century ;  place — the  German  village 
of  Yverdun ;  the  hero,  an  awkward,  ungainly- 
looking  man,  anxious  enough  to  present  a 
pleasing  appearance  to  his  Allows,  but  ever 
failing  signally — a  thoroughly  injudicious  man, 
too  timid  to  address  an  audience,  but  possess- 
ing the  noblest,  most  self-sacrificing  heart  that 
ever  beat  within  a  human  frame.  Such  was 
the  first  Training  Teacher,  John  Henry  Pcs- 
talozzi. 

His  life  was  one  great  throb  of  noble  enthu- 
siasm for  the  uplifting  of  his  race,  and  of  love 
for  all  mankind  Let  every  head  in  the  broad 
land  bow  in  veneration  for  the  splendid  soul 
whose  thoughts  unlocked  the  prison  gates  of 
the  little  children,  and  made  teaching  a  privilege 
and  a  joy  I  Many  teachers  gathered  around 
this  reformer,  studying  his  methods  of  develop- 
ment as  applied  to  young  children,  and  im- 
mediately putting  the  theory  thus  acquired  into 
practice,  by  teaching  the  children  in  that  first 
training  school. 

The  most  distinguished  pupil  in  training  at 
that  time   was  Frederick  Froebel.    A  keener 
student  with  a  more  philosophical  mind  than 
Pestalozzi,  while  acknowledging  the  truth  of  his 
great  teacher's  principles,  he  yet  believed  that 
it  was  an  impossibility  to  carry  out  those  princi- 
ples in  the  development  of  young  children. 
The  impossibility  was  due  to  tne  fact  that  few^ 
mothers  had  the  time  and  qualifications  neces- 
sary to  direct  or  carry  on  the  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  the  faculties  of  their  children,  as  urged  by 
Pestalozzi.   After  fifteen  years  of  study,  Froel>el 
himself  removed  the  impediment  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the   Kinter-Garden.     He  became    the 
second  training  teacher  in  1831,   after  which 
time    Training   Schools    were   established    at 
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various  places  in  Germany  and  Austria,  and 
later  in  America. 

2  Quahfications.  Accepting  the  established 
fact  of  the  utility  of  and  the  necessity  for  the 
training  school,  we  will  pass  on  to  the  necessity 
aeated  by  it — ^The  Training  School  Teacher. 
What  attributes  are  necessary  to  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Training  Tfecner — a  teacher  who 
teaches  others  how  to  teach  ? 

The  first  requisite  is  that  of  physical  vigor,  a 
strong  and  healthy  body  being  a  condition  of  a 
strong  and  vigorous  mind.  In  the  field  of 
teaching  there  is  no  position  which  demands 
more  constant  application  of  physical  power,  or 
power  of  endurance.  Long  hours  of  standing 
and  walking  are  involved  in  the  criticisms  taken 
in  class  after  class.  Long  walks  into  woods  and 
fields}  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  embryo 
teachers  to  teach  their  geography,  botany,  &c., 
from  nature  herself.  Power  to  resist  fatigue 
when  the  shades  of  night  fall  upon  educational 
works  and  papers  unread.  Strong  nerve  power 
to  hold  level  tae  thousand  and  one  vexations  of 
a  score  or  more  pupil  teachers  and  ten  times  as 
many  aggrieved  children  under  their  care.  In 
short,  the  best,  most  vigorous  physical  power  is 
needed  by  the  Training  Teacher,  that  she  may 
hold  a  level  head  and  firm  hand  to  meet  with 
wisdom  and  justice  all  the  manifold  duties  of 
her  office. 

Granted  the  ideal  physical  constitution,  and 
out  of  this  will  grow  a  healthy  mind.  But  the 
mind  of  our  Training  Teacher  necessarily 
possesses  its  special  attributes.  Will  power, 
the  one  absolutely  necessary  qualification  of 
every  teacher,  must  be  hers  in  an  eminent 
degree.  Being  responsible  for  the  advancement 
of  young  children  through  the  work  of  the 
pupil  teachers,  her  necessity  for  this  power  is 
doubled.  Her  will  power  must  sway  the 
children  through  the  pupil  teacher,  and  at  the 
same  time  sway  the  teacher.  The  constant  and 
judicious  exercise  of  this  power  aids  in  pro- 
ducing the  strength  and  force  of  character  so 
necessary  to  one  whose  work  is  the  preparation 
of  men  and  wcnnen  for  character-building.  It 
is  thus  hers  to  mold  the  lives  and  characters  of 
all  around  her,  and  she  must  have  force  to 
secure  the  practical  application  in  their  daily 
lives  of  the  thoughts  and  teachings  she  instils. 
Will  power  must  be  indomitable  and  free — un- 
trammeled  by  opinionated  advisers  or  prej  udices. 
This  gives  aid  to  the  production  of  that  estim- 
able quality — ^independence  of  thought.  No 
Training  Teacher  can  be  strong  and  forcible  in 
her  work,  and  at  the  same  time  be  dependent 
upon  others.  She  must  have  vigor  of  mtellect 
and  independence  of  thought,  to  formulate 
subjects  of  study,  to  devise  ways  and  means  of 
awakening  the  appropriate  mental  activity 
in  her  pupils'  minds,  and  to  acquire  through 
them  the  same  result  with  the  children.  She 
must  have  an  independent  spirit  of  organization 
and  classification,  of  analysis  and  synthesis,  for 
her  varied  work ;  every  day  demands  the  ex- 
ercise of  these  qualities  in  the  government, 
movements  and  programme  of  the  school  as 
well  as  elsewhere. 

She    must   be  capable  of  generating  new 


thoughts  and  devices  and  of  working  out  her 
own  mdividuality.  Ingenuity  and  inventiveness 
must  be  hers  that  she  may  drop  into  each  soul 
in  her  keeping  some  fertile  germ,  which  will 
take  root  and  bring  forth  fruit  a  hundred  fold. 

Add  to  these  qualities  keenness  of  intellect. 
Let  her  be  sharp  and  quick  to  see  every  act  and 
every  change  of  attitude  in  the  mind  of  pupil  and 
teacher.  Let  her  know  at  one  and  the  same  time 
how  a  thing  is  done,  and  how  it  is  to  be  done. 
This  again  requires  a  double  power,  as  it  were. 

Tact  is  prominent  among  her  attributes. 
Collisions  between  her  pupils  and  pupil  teach- 
ers, with  parents,  directors  and  superintendent, 
are  all  to  be  avoided.  Not  too  many  radical 
changes  should  be  introduced  at  one  time. 
Interest  and  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  and 
confidence  in  herself  is  to  be  generated  in  the 
public  mind.  And  in  her  special  field,  that 
of  criticism,  she  will  have  use  for  all  the  tact 
she  can  summon.  To  point  out  to  sensitive 
natures  grave  errors,  to  reach  with  strength  and  ^ 
force  the  heedless  teacher,  to  correct  yet  not 
discourage  the  timid  blunderer,  to  inspire  in  the 
mind  of  the  slouchy,  untidily- clothed  girl  more 
respect  for  her  personal  appearance,  to  draw 
attention  of  others  to  their  disgusting  habits  and 
have  them  corrected, — ^to  do  all  this,  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  young  teachers  earnest,  en- 
thusiastic and  energetic,  and  to  create  in  them 
a  love  for  their  work, — you  may  well  believe  is 
no  easy  task. 

It  is  plain  from  the  foregoing  that  the  Train- 
ing Teacher  will  need  to  possess  a  great  versa- 
tihty  of  power,  a  culture  and  polish,  which  only 
comes  with  years  of  constant  intercourse  with 
the  world,  and  an  education  thorough  and 
broad.  Her  knowledge  of  the  common  school 
branches  must  be  clear  and  definite,  and  to- 
this  must  be  added  the  further  knowledge  of 
how  to  present  these  subjects  to  children,  and 
still  further  of  how  to  teach  others  to  thus  pre- 
sent them.  Of  theoretical  and  applied  psycho- 
logy she  must  be  master;  for  how  can  she 
dead  successfully  with  the  souls  of  men  without 
knowing  the  nature  of  the  material  with  which 
she  works,  as  well  as  the  tools  she  uses  ?  Again,, 
she  will  work  more  intelligently  from  knowing 
the  experience  of  others*  work  in  ages  past,  or 
from  being  versed  in  History  of  Education.. 
Beside  this  branch.  Philosophy  of  Education, 
takes  its  stand. 

The  principles  upon  which  all  developing, 
processes  are  based  must  be  as  familiar  to  her 
as  her  own  nature,  so  that  in  each  hour's  work, 
their  practical  working  out  may  be  made 
obvious  to  the  young  teachers.  Add  to  this  a. 
practical  and  logical  knowledge  of  school 
management,  and  then  pass,  if  you  please,  to* 
what  we  will  term  her  miscellaneous  education.. 
Under  this  title  may  be  included  any  effort  put 
forth  by  her  or  any  knowledge  gained,  the  re- 
sult of  which  has  been  an  addition  to  her  power' 
ability,  skill,  or  culture.  Specifically  stated,, 
any  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  literature,^ 
history,  art,  of  social  relations,  of  current  events^ 
and  the  consequent  training  of  her  faculties  in. 
the  acquisition  of  such  knowledge,  doubles  the: 
value  of  her  special  work  many  fold. 
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S,  Work.  At  the  present  day  training  work 
may  still  be  considered  in  its  infancy.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  work  of  the  Training  Teacher 
varies  with  her  location.  Thus  in  some  instances 
her  work  will  be  simply  that  of  criticising  the 
practice  work  of  pupils.  In  other  cases  she 
will  simply  teach  the  theory  of  presenting  each 
special  subject.  In  others  she  will  have  charge 
of  Psychologry,  History  and  Philosophy  of  Edu- 
cation, School  Management  and  Principles  of 
Pedagogfy.  But  in  most  city  Training  Schools 
of  the  present  day  she  becomes  a  "general 
utility*'  personage,  and  teaches  methods  and 
theory,  History  and  Psychology,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  course,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
ducts the  criticism  work.  The  average  woman 
at  the  end  of  a  year  of  such  work  ought  to  be 
gray,  wrinkled,  and  stooped,  and  she  generally 
IS,  as  I  might  prove  to  you  by  objective  illustra- 
tion. 

To  return  to  one  of  the  special  departments 
of  her  work,  we  will  consider  that  of  Method 
teaching.  This  includes  instruction  as  to  how 
to  impart  the  elementary  facts  of  all  the  sciences, 
natural  and  exact,  thus  extending  over  and  be- 
yond the  ordinary  * 'three  R*s.*'  For  purposes 
of  illustration  we  will  consider  the  science  of 
mathematics  in  its  special  department  of 
Geometry — Geometry  simplified  for  yoimg 
children  becomes  lessons  in  form. 

The  first  work  of  the  teacher  is  to  satisfy  her- 
self what  Form  is,  and  also  that  there  are  good 
and  valid  reasons  for  using  its  study  as  a  means 
of  development  for  young  children.  Young 
teachers  need  to  have  these  ideas  developed  in 
their  own  minds,  and  herein  lies  the  province 
of  the  Training  Teacher.  What  then  is  form  ? 
It  is  the  most  important  characteristic  of  any 
object.  Without  form  no  object  can  be.  Form 
is  the  specific  limitation  of  objects  with  regard 
to  space.  Objects  are  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  their  different  forms.  The  crystals 
composing  the  various  creations  of  the  mineral 
kingdom  represent  in  many  instances  the  geo- 
metrical forms  —  cubes,  prisms,  pyramids, 
cylinders,  &c.  Throughout  the  vegetable  king- 
dom the  same  forms  are  repeated  over 
and  over  with  many  variations.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Turn  into 
whatever  path  you  may,  and  forms  approaching 
the  geometrical  forms  will  meet  the  eye.  Hence 
it  is  that  a  knowledge  of  form  is  a  great  aid  in 
the  study  of  Botany,  Geology,  Physiology,  Geog- 
raphy, Drawing,  Writing,  &c.  But,  argues  the 
skeptic,  since  form  may  be  studied  all  around 
you  every  time  you  open  your  eyes,  what  is  the 
use  of  wasting  time  in  giving  special  lessons  in 
form  ?  We  answer,  because  there  must  be  a 
type — a  perfect  form  to  which  a  definite  name 
is  given,  with  which  all  the  variable  forms  of 
nature  may  be  compared.  To  teach  form  from 
nature  alone  would  cultivate  inaccuracy  and 
carelessness  of  observation,  of  expression,  and 
•of  general  mental  habits.  Let  there  be  an  ex- 
act type — compare  each  variable  form  in  nature 
with  it,  and  classify  and  name  it  from  its  re- 
semblances and  differences,  as  well  in  Primary 
^Geometry  as  in  Botany. 

Such  study  of  flowers  will  exercise  the  facul- 


ties of  observation,  memory,  judgment,  reason* 
ing  and  comparison.  The  study  of  these  types 
is  specially  adapted  to  the  little  ones,  because 
it  involves  an  action  of  the  faculty  which  is 
most  active  in  the  child  when  he  first  enters 
school,  i.  e.  sense- perception. 

The  teacher's  first  work  with  the  child  is  that 
of  establishing  in  his  fhind  clear  and  correct 
concepts.  Address  the  mind  through  two  senses 
at  one  time,  and  the  percepts  thus  gained  will 
aid  in  more  quickly  producing  such  concepts. 

The  observation  of  geometrical  forms  mttst 
be  conducted  through  me  senses  of  touch  and 
sight.  Simple  geometrical  forms  possess  the 
further  virtue  of  presenting  but  few  points  at  a 
time,  thus  simplifying  the  work  of  creating  the 
first  concepts.  Another  argument  for  the  use 
of  geometncal  forms  is  that  as  the  universe 
itself— the  stars  and  planets— our  earth,  its  sea- 
sons, its  climate,  the  growth  upon  it  are  all  gov- 
erned by  exact  mathematical  laws.  If  the  na- 
tural method  of  development  is  followed  with 
children,  it  too  will  be  based  on  exact  mathemati- 
cal laws.  This  thought  first  suggested  itself  to  the 
mind  of  the  ever  to  be  remembered  FroebeL 
The  next  difficulty  lay  in  selecting  the  form 
first  to  be  presented  to  the  children.  He  finally 
decided  upon  the  sphere,  for  various  reasons. 
It  is  the  simplest  ground  from  of  mathematics 
and  contains  all  other  mathematical  forms.  It 
is  found  many  times  in  nature's  countless  forms. 
A  mother  instinctively  gives  it  to  her  babe  as 
its  first  plaything,  saymg  as  she  does  so — *'  It 
has  no  sharp  edges  to  hurt  him."  It  symbolizes 
animal  life  and  is  in  perfect  sympathy  with  child 
natnre — but  a  touch  sends  either  child  or  ball 
we  know  not  where— two  examples  of  perpetual 
motion. 

The  following  forms  selected  were  the  cube 
and  cylinder.  This  was  in  obedience  to  the 
law  of  opposites  and  also  that  of  unity.  Says 
Emerson,  "An  inevitable  dualism  bisects 
nature,  so  that  each  thing  is  a  half  and  suggests 
another  thing  to  make  it  whole,  and  the  entire 
system  of  things  gets  represented  in  every  par- 
ticle." Lock^  within  the  iron  clasp  of  rock 
and  earth,  a  myriad  forms,  stayed,  fixed,  un- 
movable.  Without,  on  the  surface  of  the  same 
fixed  forms,  sport  the  ever-changing,  moving, 
roving  lambs.  Brother  to  the  one  and  sister  to 
the  other,  binding  them  together,  never  chang- 
ing yet  ever  movmg,  springs  the  blade  of  gra^ 
King  Frost  withdraws  his  forces  at  the  request 
of  the  emerald  queen  through  the  subtile,  mys- 
tic negotiations  of  the  great  pacificator.  Spring. 
Every  where  in  nature,  God,  its  creator,  has 
placed  opposites  side  by  side.  All  art  is  based 
upon  this  principle  of  contrasts  and  their  unify- 
ing media.  Everything  consists  of  selected 
opposites.  Says  some  unknown:  "Every  organ- 
ism possesses  the  property  of  giving  out  n-om 
its  own  substance,  and  taking  in  of  another. 
These  operations  are  connected  by  assimilations 
and  appropriations — a  power  which  varies  in 
different  organisms." 

In  the  intellectual  world  the  law  is  siaiilar. 
The  mind  receives  through  the  senses  impres- 
sions— ^images.  These  images  and  impressions 
produce  thought,  and  thought  causes  and  de- 
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termines  the  acts  of  men.  If  the  objects  by 
which  images  are  produced  through  the  senses 
on  the  mind  were  always  the  same,  the  impres- 
sions would  always  he  the  same,  and  no  thought 
would  be  produced.  But  contrasting  objects 
necessitate  comparison,  and  comparison  pro- 
duces thought.  Hence  the  necessity  of  present- 
ing to  the  senses  contrasting  forms  and  tihe 
value  in  mental  development  which  arises  from 
perception  of  such  contrasts.  The  cube  fulfills 
all  the  conditions  of  perfect  contrast  with  the 
sphere,  and  the  cylinder  forms  the  connecting 
medium.  The  cube  symbolizes  mineral  life, 
and  the  cylinder  vegetable.  These  forms  are 
presented  to  the  children  in  fanciful  lessons — 
usually  as  playthings,  and  the  child  is  en- 
couraged to  mvestigate  each  of  them  and  to  tell 
the  result  of  his  investigation. 

For  instance,  the  first  presentation  of  the 
sphere  is  made  in  these  six  soft,  colored  balls. 
The  children  are  permitted  to  examine  them, 
and  then  encouraged  to  tell  what  they 
know.  They  will  reply.  "I  have  a  ball"  "I 
have  a  soft  ball,"  "This  is  a  green  ball," 
"This  ball  rolls,"  znd. perhaps  but  not  certainly 
will  they  tell  in  the  first  lesson  that  the  ball  is 
round  or  curved.  The  points  to  be  brought  out 
in  the  lessons  on  the  ball  are  its  form,  size, 
color,  motion.  Incidentally  may  be  taught 
language,  voice  culture,  gymnastics,  direction, 
and  politeness.  Several  lessons  will  be  needed 
before  a  concept  of  a  complete  round  body  is 
established  in  the  mind.  To  present  the  ball 
frequently  and  keep  up  interest  in  it  requires 
ingenuity  in  devices.  Little  songs  may  be 
learned  and  sung  to  the  motions  of  the  ball, 
thus  introducing  the  rhythm  of  music,  whfch 
aids  so  much  m  child  culture.  To  test  the 
strength  and  completeness  of  the  concept  when 
it  is  believed  to  be  established  bits  of  clay  are 
used-  The  ball  is  kept  before  the  child  during 
the  first  attempt,  and  with  the  plastic  clay  he  is 
encouraged  to  produce  another  ball  just  as 
round  as  his  model.  The  cube  and  cylinder 
are  used  in  the  same  way.  The  models  here 
displayed  bear  witness  to  the  success  of  the  first 
attempts  of  children  with  whom  this  plan  was 
tried  during  the  year  just  closed. 

The  forms  as  wholes  having  been  well  con- 
sidered, attention  is  next  directed  to  their  parts. 
Surface,  feces,  comers,  edges  are  noticed,  and 
the  plane  faces  growing  out  of  them  are 
evolved.  This  is  a  step  nearer  to  the  abstract, 
the  consideration  of  the  three  dimensions 
having  before  been  employed,  and  now  only 
two  dimensions  being  considered.  These  plane 
feces,  the  circle,  square  and  oblong,  the  chil- 
dren become  femiliar  with  by  handling.  Little 
games  are  played  with  them,  and  objects  in 
nature  represented  by  their  combinations.  A 
step  further  and  symmetrical  designing  begins. 
Then,  to  br^hten  the  work  and  keep  up  the  in- 
terest in  it,  mese  forms  cut  firom  bright  colored 
papers  are  given  the  children,  and  they  paste 
them  in  symmetrical  designs  upon  cardboard, 
as  you  see  here.  This  exercise  possesses  the 
further  virtue  of  teaching  colors,  their  names, 
and  appropriate  combinations,  and  of  thus  ap- 
pealuig  to  the  aesthetic  nature-  -a  nature  all  too 


neglected  in  our  every-day  education.  The 
same  surface  forms  are  given  the  children  to 
fold  and  to  cut  This  latter  exercise  includes 
the  processes  of  analysis  and  synthesis.  This 
work  of  folding,  cutting  and  pasting  may  ap- 
priately  be  termed  manual  training  work  with 

Erimary  children.  It  cultivates  and  trains  the 
and,  the  eye,  and  the  head.  No  assistance  is 
given  the  children,  not  even  in  the  beginning. 
They  are  simply  led  to  judge  where  the  centre 
of  the  card,  is  and  to  arrange  their  tablets  ac- 
cording^ to  certain  laws  which  produce  the  sym- 
metry m  design.  In  the  foldin^^  work  they  find 
the  centre  bv  folding,  and  agam  work  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  opposites  which  produces 
symmetry.  Every  fold  illustrates  some  geo- 
metrical truth.  In  the  cutting  the  whole  is 
separated  into  parts  according  to  certain  laws, 
and  the  parts  arranged  to  produce  beautiful  de- 
signs. 

A  logical  order  is  observed  in  all  this  work. 
In  my  own  work  I  prefer  to  use  the  parquetry 
first  and  to  begin  with  squares  as  you  see  repre- 
sented here  (showing  cards).  From  these 
squares  proceed  to  circles,  and  thence  to  com- 
binations of  oblongs.  Then  combine  any  two 
of  these  forms,  and  then  the  three.  As  the 
work  progresses  and  other  forms  are  taken  de- 
signs like  these  are  produced.  The  paper  fold- 
ing follows,  and  the  same  care  is  observed  to 
proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  complex. 
Squares  are  folded  first,  then  circles,  then  ob- 
longs, then  triangles.  (Showing  cards).  The  cut- 
ting and  pasting  is  less  difficult  in  some  re- 
spects but  more  in  others.  Great  care  is  ex- 
ercised in  the  cutting,  thus  requiring  good  man- 
ual skill. 

After  a  few  lessons  with  the  teacher  much 
of  this  work  may  be  employed  as  a  means  of 
silent  work  done  by  the  children,  or  what  is 
more  familiarly  known  as  "  busy  work,*' 

Having  thus  wandered  through  the  laby- 
rinthine windings  of  a  thirty  minutes'  talk 
about  the  Training  Teacher,  let  me  close  by  as- 
suring you  that  though  she  is  devoted  to  her 
profession,  though  her  life  be  dedicated  to  the 
work,  and  wedded  bliss  holds  no  charm  for  her, 
though  her  earnestness,  enthusiasm,  and  en- 
ergy be  unequaled,  her  duties  countless,  and 
she  herself  a  martyr  to  the  cause,  yet  she  has 
not  arrived  at  the  ideal  state  in  which  she  will 
work  without  a  salary. 

For  illustration,  Miss  Row  had  brought 
from  Reading  specimens  of  the  pupils' 
work  in  different  grades,  the  results  of  the 
methods  given.  Some  of  these  were  used 
in  the  course  of  the  reading,  others  were  left 
at  the  platform  for  examination,  and  created 
considerable  comment  among  the  members. 

Mrs.  T.  B.  Noss,  Principal  of  the  Model 
School  at  California,  Pa.,  next  read  a  paper 
on  the  same  general  subject,  as  follows : 

THE   TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  lever  that  is  to  uplift  the  teaching  profes- 
sion in  this  country  is  the  Training  School.  The 
professional  training  of  teachers  is  now  a  recog- 
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nizcd  necessity.  The  best  evidence  of  the 
growth  of  this  sentiment  is  the  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  City  Training  Schools,  Summer 
Schools  of  Methods,  and  State  Normal  Schools; 
the  latter,  when  well  conducted,  being  the  most 
efficient  instrument  in  the  work  of  preparing 
teachers.  The  states  that  have  long  been  fos- 
tering Normal  Schools  are  showing  increased  zeal 
while  other  states,  seeing  the  unwise  economy 
of  spending  millions  on  the  public  schools,  and 
then  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  untrained 
teachers,  are  rapidly  establishing  Normal  Schools 
The  time  has  come  when  the  eyes  of  the  educa- 
tional world  are  turned  to  the  training  schools 
as  the  only  means  whereby  the  teaching  profes- 
sion can  be  advanced.  Although  training  work 
as  yet  is  in  its  infancy,  there  are  encoura^ng 
signs  of  growth.  The  demand  for  trained 
teachers  is  becoming  so  p^eat  that,  notwith- 
standing the  enlarged  facilities  for  jfurnishing 
them,  this  demand  is  far  greater  than  the  sup- 
ply. Superintendents  and  school  boards  recog- 
nize the  necessity  of  actual  practice  by  teachers, 
before  entrusting  them  with  schools  ot  their  own. 

IDEAL  OF  TEACHING. 

The  absence  of  a  high  ideal  is  the  bane  of 
school  work.  Most  teachers  teach  as  they  were 
taught.  They  see  little  of  the  work  of  any  ex- 
cept those  who  taught  them.  The  little  they  do 
see  is  perhaps  no  better  than  their  own.  Teach- 
ers seldom  visit,  and  are  not  discriminating 
when  they  do.  They  plod  on  each  year  in  the 
footprints  of  the  preceding  one. 

It  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  trainin? 
school  to  bring  pupil  teachers  face  to  face  with 
the  work  of  many  others,  all  doing  their  best, 
with  every  incentive  to  discriminate  sharply  be- 
tween skillful  and  unskillful  work.  The  train- 
ing teacher's  best  work  for  her  pupils,  there- 
fore, will  consist  in  setting  up  day  by  day,  and 
hour  by  hour,  a  high  and  ever-rising  standard 
of  excellence  in  teaching.  The  setting  up  of 
such  an  ideal  requires : 

1.  The  actual  conditions  of  school  work. 
The  training  school  should  reflect  the  public 
school,  and  prepare  for  it.  So  far  as  possible 
the  needs  of  the  public  school  should  be  antici- 
pated. For  example,  the  practice  in  teaching 
should  be  with  actual  children,  rather  than  a 
make  believe  class  of  adults,  as  is  the  custom 
in  some  Normal  Schools  of  other  states.  Pupil 
teachers,  instead  of  merely  conducting  the  reci- 
tation of  one  class  of  pupils,  should  be  given 
experience  in  teaching  one  grade,  and  at  the 
same  time  directing  the  study  of  other  grades, 
as  in  ordinary  school  work. 

The  peril  of  training  schools  is  that  their  con- 
ditions of  work  in  no  degree  foreshadow  the 
difficulties  of  public  school  work.  As  a  result, 
many  graduates  of  training  schools  utterly  fail 
to  teach  or  govern  well  in  schools  of  their  own. 
It  is  not  enough  that  the  training  school  should 
give  easy  practice  in  class  teaching,  but  that  it 
should  make  severe  demands  upon  the  resources 
of  its  pupil  teachers,  along  the  lines  of  methods 
and  management  required  in  the  public  school. 

2.  Practice  in  teaching  under  the  guidance 
of  a  master.    The  young  teacher  will  make 


mistakes.    In  a  school  of  his  own,  these  mis- 
takes will  be  repeated,  and  become  confirmed 
by  practice.    In  the  training  school,  on    the 
other  hand,  he  should  never  be  permitted  to 
make  the  same  mistake  twice.  Careful,  constant 
supervision  on  the  part  of  the  training  teacher 
is  indispensable.    In  outlining  the  work  to  be 
done,  the  training  teacher  must  use  care  not  to 
do  too  much.    The  pupil  must  be  directed  to 
principles,  rather  than  to  methods.    Say  to  a 
child,  "Walk  this  way"  to  a  given  point,  and 
his  mind  is  held  constantly  to  his  manner  of 
walking — ^your  directions  have  hampered  him ; 
but  say  "  Walk  to  that  point**  and  he  sees  only 
the  goal,  and  varies  his  method  of  walking  at 
pleasure.    So  the  pupil  teacher  must  be  led  to 
see  the  end  from  tne  beginning.    He  should  be 
given  liberty  for  origin^  methods,  and  should 
be  able  to  argue  the  correctness  of  his  views, 
not  by  an  appeal  to  authorities,  but  to  observed 
and  observable  laws  of  mind.    Let  us  briefly 
examine  some  of  the  hindrances  to  training 
work  in  the  Normal  Schools  of  our  own  State. 
That  which  weighs  most  heavily  on  the  heart 
of  every  training  teacher,  is,  no  aoubt,  the  large 
amount  of  academic  work  to  be  done  in  the 
Senior   year.    A  careful    study  of  the    child 
taught,  and  of  the  subject  matter  to  be  taught, 
is  essential  to  successful  teaching;  and  no  pro- 
gress in  the  art  of  teaching  can  l^  made  by  the 
pupil  teacher  till  sufficient  time  is  given  for  this 
preparation.    As  a  rule,  less  than  an  hour  a 
day  is  spent  in  the  model  school,  while  several 
hours  are  given  to  recitations  in  such  subjects 
as  Geometry,  Latin,  Physics,  Botany,  Rhetoric, 
and  Elocution.    What  professional  zeal  can  be 
enlcindled  in  this  brief  time,  that  will  not  be 
completely   quenched  by    this  tidal  wave   of 
academic  work  ?    As  it  is,  the  training  teacher 
must  draw  against  the  combined  strength  of 
the  other  members  of  the  faculty,  in  order  to 
secure  the  proper  amount  of  time  and  attention 
to  the  practice  work.    In  the  ideal  Normal 
School,  everything  should    tend   toward    the 
practice  department,  and  the  interest  of  the 
whole  institution  from  garret  to  basement  should 
concentre  there.    A  higher  standard  for  gradu- 
ation, requiring  a  three  years*  course,  might 
remedy  this  difficulty.    A  year  could  then  be 
given  to  purely  professional  work,   and    the 
needs  of  the  practice  school  should  determine 
the  branches  to  be  studied.    Arithmetic,  Lan- 
guage, Drawing,  and  Geography,  should  all  be 
reviewed  from  the  teacher's  stand-point.  Original 
investigation    should  be  required  in   Botany, 
Zoology,  and  Physics,  since  they  should  furnish 
the  basis  for  language  and  reading  in  the  model 
school.    The  question  before  the  mind  of  the 
Senior  would  be,  not.  How  shall  I  best  see  ?  but. 
How  shall  I  lead  children  to  see  ?    Let  that  be 
the  standard  of  all  study  and  investigation  in 
the  Senior  year,  and  our  practice  teaching  would 
be  revolutionized. 

Again,  the  nature  of  the  teaching  done  in  the 
several  departments  of  the  Normal  Schools  is 
not  always  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  practice 
school.  At  one  period  of  the  day,  the  mind  of 
the  pupil  teacher  is  absorbed  in  proving  the 
"  square  on  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled 
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triangle  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the 
other  two  sides,"  and  at  the  next  period  he 
meets  his  class  in  the  model  school,  to  fail  ut- 
terly in  teaching  the  first  steps  in  subtraction. 

We  must  have  the  co-operation  of  the  whole 
faculty  to  reach  the  best  results  in  the  training 
department.  Every  member  of  the  faculty  in  a 
Normal  School  should  be  a  teacher  of  methods 
in  bis  own  department.  Perhaps  some  of  these 
teachers  would  say  that  such  co-operation  is 
impracticable  with  a  State  examination  ap- 
proaching. Welcome  the  day  when  the  State 
authorities  can  safely  say  to  the  Normal  School 
principals:  "We  can  trust  you.  We  know 
that  you  will  send  out  only  strong  teachers. 
We  are  ready  to  grant  a  diploma  to  any  one 
whom  you  may  recommend."  The  millennium 
for  training  work  in  our  Normal  Schools  will 
have  come,  when  the  senior  year  is  given  to 
professional  studies,  with  no  examination  in 
academic  work  at  the  close 

After  a  song  by  Miss  A.  L.  Grove,  of  In- 
diana, the  papers  read  were  declared  open  to 

GENERAL  DISCUSSION. 

Supt.  L.  O.  Foose  (Harrisburg)  :  The 
training  school  question  is  particularly  inter- 
esting to  city  superintendents,  and  it  would 
be  well  to  hear  fully  from  those  who  have 
worked  directly  in  that  line.  There  are 
those  here  whose  experience  enables  them 
to  give  us  practical  information. 

Supt.  Z.  X.  Snyder'  (Reading)  :  We 
find  the  need  of  special  preparation  con- 
ceded in  the  learned  professions.  For  ad- 
mission to  the  bar,  there  must  be  an  exami- 
nation at  the  entrance,  and  years  of  special 
study  under  a  preceptor.  For  medicine, 
study  under  a  practitioner,  and  several  years 
in  a  medical  college — this  is  justly  consid- 
ered a  proper  requirement  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public,  upon  whom  these  gen- 
tlemen are  to  practice.  Theology  has  also 
its  technical  schools,  in  which  special  prep- 
aration for  preaching  is  given.  The  prin- 
ciple applies  not  only  to  the  professions — 
an  applicant  for  a  place  in  a  workshop  is  at 
once  asked  where  he  has  worked,  where  he 
learned  his  trade — ^and  if  he  has  no  special 
preparation,  who  will  employ  him?  But  in 
our  vocation  of  teaching,  where  the  soul  of 
the  child  is  to  be  trained,  in  many  places  it 
seems  to  be  believed  that  an  individual 
fresh  from  the  college,  the  high  school, 
or  the  plow,  is  qualified  without  any  special 
preparation  to  teach  and  lead  fifty  or  sixty 
little  children.  The  legal  profession  deals 
with  our  money;  the  medical  with  our 
bodies;  the  teacher  deals  with  the  soul — 
directs  and  modifies  the  development  of  our 
highest  faculties — and  is  it  unreasonable  to 
demand  that  he  be  prepared  to  do  this  at 
least  in  an  intelligent  way  ?    There  can  be 


but  one  answer.  The  practical  question 
then  is:  What  should  be  the  qualiAcations 
of  the  training  teacher — the  teacher  of 
teachers?  We  answer,  i.  General  scholar- 
ship— knowledge  of  what  is  to  be  taught ; 
2,  To  be  well  versed  in  the  science,  history 
and  practice  of  teaching,  and  skilled  in  im- 
parting this  knowledge  to  others. 

Supt.  R.  K.  Buehrle  (Lancaster):  As 
Dr.  Snyder  is  the  only  Superintendent  pres- 
ent in  whose  jurisdiction  there  is  a  training 
school  under  a  professional  training  teacher, 
I  wish  to  ask  him  a  few  questions:  i.  Is 
the  Reading  Training  School  an  entirely 
separate  school  ?  2.  Are  its  pupils  allowed 
to  have  control  of  the  schools  of  the  town, 
under  direction  of  the  training  teacher,  and 
if  so  what  are  the  results?  3.  What  ad- 
ditional expenditure  is  necessary,  beside  the 
salary  of  the  training  teacher?  4.  Is  a 
separate  building  required,  or  is  the  work 
done  in  the  other  schools?  We  will  all 
agree  on  the  advantages  of  trained  teachers, 
and  of  teachers  getting  all  the  general  and 
special  culture  possible;  these  questions  are 
asked  to  ascertain  what  has  been  and  what 
can  be  done. 

Dr.  Snyder:  We  have  a  tr^'clve-room 
school  building,  in  which  are  eleven  schools 
— the  additional  room  is  used  for  the  train- 
ing school.  High  school  pupils  who  intend 
teaching  enter  this  school  in  their  last  high 
school  year,  giving  it  two  hours  a  day,  and 
then  a  full  year  additional.  We  have  30 
pupils — 16  putting  in  full  time,  "Seniors" 
we  call  them.  Many  of  these  hold  certifi- 
cates  from  the  Superintendent.  When  sub- 
stitutes are  required,  these  advanced  pupils 
are  employed  in  the  schools.  An  outline 
of  work  may  be  given :  In  the  morning, 
the  entire  class  spends  an  hour  on  the 
history  of  education;  then  classes  of  ten  are 
drawn  from  the  schools  in  the  building,  and 
the  pupils  take  charge  of  them,  in  the  large 
halls  of  the  building;  the  training  teacher 
passes  round,  taking  notes  for  criticism  as 
needed.  These  pupil-teachers  are  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  advancement  of  the  child- 
ren thus  placed  in  their  charge.  During  an 
hour  and  a  half  several  classes  are  taught; 
then  comes  a  period  of  criticism  by  the 
training  teacher.  In  the  afternoon,  they 
have  Psychology  and  the  application  of  its 
principles  to  professional  work.  School 
management  and  discipline  are  also  con- 
sidered. Then  we  send  them  into  the 
schools  for  an  hour.  This  training  for  three 
months  or  more  develops  independence  of 
character  and  ability  to  do  good  work ;  and 
we  find  that  the  children  of  their  classes — 
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notwithstanding  the  complaint  of  some 
parents  that  the  "  novices  **  experiment  upon 
them — do  better  than  others  equal  in  all 
respects,  both  as  readers  and  thinkers.  As 
to  the  expense:  We  pay  the  training 
teacher  Jliooo,  and  it  costs  perhaps  ^25  or 
JI30  for  the  material  for  industrial  work. 
Of  course  we  pay  these  pupil- teachers  when 
they  are  employed  as  substitutes  for  regular 
teachers.  Nearly  all  our  graduates  are  em- 
ployed as  teachers  in  the  city — last  year  15 
out  of  16.  The  Directors  have  made  lists 
of  the  classes  of  '87,  ^ZZ^  and  '89,  graded 
according  to  certificate,  and  the  best  certifi- 
cate in  the  '87  class  gets  the  first  vacancy — 
which  eliminates  politics  and  favoritism,  it 
being  always  known  who  will  get  the  next 
school.  Some  of  the  teachers  who  had  not 
the  advantage  of  training,  came  to  us  on 
off  half-days  or  after  hours. 

Co.  Supt.  Brecht  (Lancaster):  If  the  re- 
sults are  so  good  with  novices,  why  not  still 
better,  give  the  benefit  of  the  training 
teacher's  supervision  to  the  regular  teach- 
ers? The  same  assistance,  added  to  their 
experience,  should  give  better  results. 

Dr.  Snyder:  That  would  scarcely  be 
practicable.  The  regular  teachers  have 
their  time  filled  up;  the  work  of  the  schools 
cannot  stop.  We  are  certain  to  get  these 
people  for  teachers;  and  we  try  to  prepare 
them  as  well  as  we  can. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lloyd  :  Are  the  young 
men  of  Reading  excluded  from  these  advan- 
tages? 

Dr.  Snyder:  We  have  no  young  men 
entering  the  profession  from  the  high 
school — they  go  to  college  or  business. 

Miss  Lloyd  :  When  teachers  are  put  in 
by  this  fair  but  rather  mechanical  process, 
do  you  consider  for  what  grade  they  are 
best  fitted? 

Dr.  Snyder:  Heretofore,  as  the  grade 
fixed  the  salary,  everybody  wanted  the 
higher  position,  and  the  one  with  most 
friends  got  it ;  which  of  course  did  not  al- 
ways work  well,  as  some  who  do  excellent 
work  in  one  grade  are  unsuited  for  another. 
The  Directors  have  now,  however,  made  a 
sliding  scale  recognizing  experience,  and 
beginners  in  any  grade  start  at  the  same 
salary,  increasing  with  experience  and  suc- 
cess— this  will  help  us  to  put  and  keep  them 
where  they  belong. 

Supt.  Foose:  In  selecting  teachers,  is 
scholarship  alone  considered,  or  is  profes- 
sional skill  included  ? 

Dr.  Snyder :  Both,  of  course,  the  same 
as  by  any  othtsr  Superintendent.  They  are 
examined  and  graded  on  the  certificate — 


professional  qualification  under  "Theory 
and  Practice."  The  Superintendent  sees 
their  work  and  marks  them  accordingly, 
and  the  teaching  marks  count  in  the  aver- 
age. Of  course  some  excellent  teachers  are 
not  the  best  scholars ;  but  we  must  encour- 
age them  to  higher  attainment — ^added 
scholarship  is  added  power. 

Dr.  Buehrle:  Why  do  you  take  them 
before  they  graduate? 

Dr.  Snyder :  That  is  to  save  them  time. 
Some  of  our  people  grumble  at  the  long 
period  of  preparation  before  they  can  get 
into  the  profession.  And  they  get  a  good 
deal  out  of  their  Junior  course — history  of 
education,  science  of  education,  and  some 
practice  after  the  first  term.  All  the  aca- 
demic work  is  done  in  the  high  school. 

Supt.  Foose:  I  have  noticed  that  in 
Washington  City  and  some  other  places 
they  have  three  or  four  of  the  lower  schools 
connected  with  the  Training  School,  and 
supplied  by  it  with  teachers :  is  there  any 
objection  to  that? 

Dr.  Snyder :  It  is  economical,  to  be  sure ; 
and  if  the  matter  of  expense  is  to  settle 
whether  you  have  a  training  school,  take 
it  on  that  basis;  but  I  think  the  results 
would  not  be  so  good. 

Supt.  Brecht :  I  am  not  convinced  that 
your  experienced  teachers  would  not  profit 
more  by  the  training  teacher's  supervision 
than  the  novices ;  and  if  so,  that  would  be 
best  for  the  schools. 

Dr.  Snyder:  We  have  180  teachers,  of 
whom,  say,  ten  are  beginners.  If  the  train- 
ing teacher's  work  were  distributed  over  the 
180,  how  much  of  it  would  the  ten  receive  ? 
This  touches  the  question  of  closer  super- 
vision, which  is  a  good  thing,  but  not  the 
thing  we  are  after  just  here,  which  is  to 
start  our  young  teachers  right.  If  we  put 
in  the  ten  well  trained  every  year,  we  will 
reach  the  end  surely,  if  slowly ;  and  I  see  no 
quicker  way. 

Supt.  Coughlin  (Luzerne)  :  There  is  a 
feature  of  this  plan  that  I  do  not  like.  It  is 
a  mistake  for  any  city  or  community  to 
build  about  itself  a  Chinese  wall,  prepare 
all  its  own  teachers,  taken  from  its  own 
schools,  and  shut  out  the  rest  of  the  world. 
What  you  want  is  the  best  teaching  talent 
your  money  will  j>ay  for,  no  matter  whence 
it  comes.  The  tendency  of  this  exclusive- 
ness  is  to  grade  down  to  inferior  persons  \ 
and  what  we  need  is  superior  qualifications. 
We  had  better  have  our  teachers  trained  in 
the  Normal  Schools,  which  make  teachers 
for  the  Commonwealth,  than  train  in,  and 
of,  and  for  our  own  town. 
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Dr.  Snyder:  Our  actions  are  con- 
ditioned: we  do  not  what  we  would,  but 
what  we  can.  The  gates  will  not  be  thrown 
open  to  the  teaching  talent  of  the  world, 
and  the  best  choice  made.  Our  choice  is 
limited ;  so  we  do  the  next  best  thing — try 
to  make  the  most  of  the  material  we  have. 
Pennsylvania  cities  believe  in  "home  tal- 
ent" for  teachers,  as  any  City  Superintend- 
ent present  can  testify. 

Supt.  Coughlin :  Then  we  part  company 
right  here  with  the  other  professions.  The 
young  doctor  or  lawyer  hangs  up  his 
shingle  where  he  chooses,  and  if  there  is 
nothing  in  him,  he  has  no  calls — why 
should  it  be  different  with  the  teacher?  The 
schools  are  for  the  children — not  for  the 
teachers,  nor  for  the  high  school  graduates 
— ^and  the  teachers  are  for  the  schools;  and 
that  is  one  of  the  lessons  we  need  most  to 
learn. 

Dr.  Snyder :  While  we  are  learning  that 
lesson — and  it  may  take  some  time — we 
must  have  teachers,  and  must  take  "home 
talent" — that  is,  we  of  the  cities — and  it 
seems  reasonable  to  try  and  make  the  most 
of  it. 

A  voice  from  the  body  of  the  house  asked. 
Suppose  your  high  school  graduate  has  no 
brains,  how  do  you  supply  them  ? 

Dr.  Snyder :  If  the  Superintendent  finds 
deficiency  of  qualification,  either  in  scholar- 
ship or  teaching  power,  he  does  not  give  a 
certificate.  We  cannot  have  everything  we 
want,  but  should  at  least  do  what  we  can. 
That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  Read- 
ing, and  we  believe  we  are  advancing.  It 
was  certainly  a  gain  to  shut  out  friendship 
and  politics  from  the  selection  of  teachers. 
It  would  be  better,  probably,  not  to  give 
any  advantage  to  the  older  classes — the  best 
of '87  now  takes  the  first  vacancy — and  to 
throw  open  the  examination  to  all  the 
graduates  alike.  But  we  have  done  well  so 
far  as  we  have  gone. 

Dr.  Buehrle:  I  do  not  see  how  the  "  home 
talent"  question  bears  upon  the  value  of 
the  training  school.  There  are  cities  with- 
out training  schools,  which  are  cursed  with 
the  idea  that  positions  in  the  schools  belong 
to  certain  persons.  The  training  school 
will  not  furnish  teachers  enough  for  all  the 
positions:  after  employing  all  its  gradu- 
ates, there  will  be  ample  room  for  outsiders 
if  the  Directors  are  so  disposed.  The 
question  for  us  is — since  we  must  have 
teachers,  and  must  select  them  from  a  certain 
class  of  persons,  shall  we  train  them  for  their 
work  or  not?  Brought  down  to  this,  the 
question  is  easily  answered.    The  difficulty 


in  getting  the  best  teachers  is  immensely 
greater  in  cities  than  in  the  country.  Dr. 
MacAIister  was  denounced  as  an  interloper 
in  Philadelphia;  every  City  Superintendent 
who  is  brought  from  elsewhere  has  a  similar 
experience;  and  if  this  is  true  of  Superinten- 
dents, the  objection  is  still  greater  to  "for- 
eign" teachers. 

Supt.  D.  A.  Harman  (Hazleton):  The 
qualifications  required  for  training  teachers 
in  the  lady's  paper  are  just  the  ones  needed 
by  Superintendents.  The  question  is,  Do 
we  possess  them?  since  the  duties  required  of 
them  have  devolved  upon  us ;  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  that  question  belongs  to  a  body 
of  City  Superintendents. 

State  Supt.  Higbee:  Fortunately  we  have 
in  Pennsylvania  institutions  especially  de- 
signed for  the  training  of  teachers — yet 
some  of  our  city  Superintendents  seem  to 
have  forgotten  them  almost  entirely.  What 
are  they  for?  Why  shall  the  State  spend  its 
money  to  provide  these  training  schools, 
and  the  cities  refuse  to  send  their  prospec- 
tive teachers  to  them,  and  train  them  at 
home  for  themselves.  Try  the  Normal 
Schools — send  your  pupils  to  them ;  and  if 
they  are  not  good,  bring  forward  the  evi- 
dence of  failure,  and  we  will  all  condemn 
them  with  one  voice.'  Who  does  not  know 
how  impossible  it  is  for  any  city  or  school 
to  continue  to  live  a  healthy  life,  thus  feed- 
ing upon  itself?  But,  we  are  told,  "We 
cannot  go  contrary  to  public  sentiment." 
Why  not  ?  If  the  public  sentiment  is  wrong, 
it  is  your  highest  duty  to  exercise  your  full 
authority  fearlessly  and  justly.  The  way  to 
build  up  such  sentiment  is  to  yield  to  it : 
the  way  to  break  it  up  is  to  damn  it — I  use 
the  word  in  St.  Peter's  sense.  If  Dr.  Buehrle 
has  unworthy  teachers  in  his  jurisdiction, 
let  him  turn  them  out ;  and  so  of  each  one 
of  you  Superintendents — let  us  have  a 
"  strike  "  all  along  the  line,  and  fix  a  stand- 
ard that  we  need  not  be  ashamed  of.  There 
are  a  thousand  provisional  certificates  in 
Pennsylvania  that  ought  to  be  in  the  beg- 
gar's rag-bag,  and  might  be  there  if  we  did 
our  whole  duty.  Why  should  papers  with 
No.  3,  4,  and  even  5  be  peddled  about,  to 
conciliate  men  and  secure  re-election?  This 
matter  is  entirely  within  your  control.  The 
city  training  school,  preparing  a  succession 
of  its  own  school-girls  to  teach  its  own 
schools,  will  result  as  the  same  process  has 
in  other  places.  How  long  does  a  college 
or  university  maintain  a  high  position, 
whose  teaching  force  is  recruited  from  its 
own  men?  There  may  be  another  objec- 
tion to  some  kinds  of  training — ^that  there 
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is  too  much  of  it.  While  in  Michigan  the 
country  schools  are  of  low  grade  and  the 
city  schools  elegant,  in  Pennsylvania  {me 
judice)  the  country  schools  generally  are 
better  than  those  of  the  cities — and  why? 
Because  the  towns  have  cast-iron  grade  sys- 
tems that  do  not  leave  enough  room  for  brain 
activity,  that  bring  down  education  in  too 
great  degree  to  recitation  and  the  solving 
of  puzzles  in  figures.  Surely  there  can  be, 
and  has  been,  too  much  of  this  kind  of 
"training." 

After  the  appointment  of  an  Auditing 
Committee  consisting  of  Dr.  Lyte  and 
Misses  Keener  and  Lloyd,  Association  ad- 
journed to  8  p.  m. 


TUESDAY  EVENING. 


THE  music  at  opening  of  session  was  a 
duet  by  Miss  Annie  L.  Grove,  of  In- 
diana, and  Prof.  J.  R.  King,  of  Altoona, 
after  which  Hon.  R.  G.  Horr,  of  Michi- 
gan, delivered  his  lecture  on 

THE  LABOR  PROBLEM. 

This  is  a  question  that  has  been  agitating  the 
people  of  our  country  for  several  years,  and  is 
now  demanding  and  receiving  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world.  It 
has  to  do  with  much  more  than  the  mere  mat- 
ter of  wages;  it  reaches  down  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  political  economy,  the  rela- 
tions that  should  exist  between  capital  and 
labor :  it  touches  the  vital  interests  of  our  social 
life,  and  is  the  question  of  civilized  life  to-day. 
In  preparation  for  this  discussion,  I  waded 
through  many  volumes,  but  failed  to  get  the 
help  1  expected ;  and  I  have  decided  upon  a 
practical  treatment  of  the  subject  which  will  ap- 
peal to  the  experience  at  least  of  the  older  per- 
sons in  the  audience. 

You  are  not  to  expect  any  rule  or  maxim  the 
application  of  which  will  remove  all  the  misery 
in  the  world — I  would  like  to  give  you  such  a 
rule,  but  don't  know  how.  There  has  not  yet 
been  discovered  a  universal  panacea— different 
ones  have  been  offered,  some  of  them  have 
been  tried,  but  there  are  still  many  things  not 
just  right.  Nobody  has  yet  discovered  a  plan 
by  which  the  great  bulk  of  our  people  can  get 
an  honest  living  without  doine  anything — ^it  is 
necessary  that  most  of  us  shall  live  by  honest 
labor,  and  this  is  not  a  misfortune,  but  a  bless- 
ing. These  United  States  are  to-day  develop- 
ing the  highest  type  of  civilization,  of  manhood 
and  womanhood,  that  has  ever  blessed  the 
world ;  institutions  that  produce  this  are  worth 
preserving,  whatever  anects  them  is  worth  con- 
sidering, and  on  this  line  is  our  work  to-night. 

The  first  men  owned  everything  in  common, 
and  lived  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  When  they 
began  to  catch  animals,  these  were  the  prop- 
erty of  the  catcher,  who  got  his  title  through 
labor.    So  the  fruit,  growing  spontaneously  on 


the  tree,  was  common  property  until  gathered 
— the  gatherer  obtaining  title  to  it  by  labor.  The 
cry  of  the  agitator  is  that  "  everything  should 
be  free  as  air  and  water,"  but  the  figure  don't 
always  hold  good  for  the  water.  When  men 
first  kept  flocks  and  herds,  water  was  often 
hard  to  get ;  property  in  a  well  was  valuable, 
and  title  was  secured  thereto  by  labor.  So  far 
the  labor  was  of  the  crude  sort,  which  every 
man  could  do  for  himself;  but  soon  skilled 
labor  was  developed :  one  man  learned  to  do 
something  useful  much  better  than  his  fellows, 
and  they  found  it  profitable  to  employ  and  pay 
him.  Who  was  the  first  crafbman  we  do  not 
know — ^possibly  the  maker  of  arrows,  who  was 
left  at  home  to  produce  weapons  while  the  rest 
went  hunting,  and,  returning,  bartered  part 
of  the  game  for  his  product.  Thus  from  the 
earliest  times  of  which  we  have  record,  crafts- 
men were  paid  for  their  skill,  according  to  what 
they  could  do ;  and  so  it  will  continue  to  be, 
though  one  school  of  labor  theorists  think  pay 
should  be  in  proportion  to  mere  endurance 
rather  than  skill.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  rule 
will  be  changed  which  makes  everybody  an 
expert  at  something;  for  civilization  itself  is 
based  upon  that  principle. 

Again,  as  far  back  as  history  carries  us,  we 
find  people  owning  property  in  different 
amounts.  Did  this  come  of  chance,  or  did 
conduct  enter  into  it  ?  Some  then  as  now  were 
born  with  more  faculty,  more  energy.  The 
busy  man  always  outstrips  the  idle.  Some 
spend  all  they  earn,  however  much ;  others  save 
part  of  their  product,  however  small.  We  need 
not  spend  much  time  upon  the  agitators  who 
despise  economy,  and  want  frugality  left  out  of 
the  account.  Two  boys  start  in  life ;  both  are 
clerks,  one  has  $600,  the  other  $400 ;  the  first 
patronizes  livery  stables,  pool  rooms,  cigar 
stores  and  saloons,  saves  nothing,  is  always  in 
debt'the  other  saves  $100  out  of  his  $400 
every  year,  and  more  as  his  salary  increases. 
Twenty  years  find  the  one  poor  in  pocket  and 
character,  the  other  prosperous  and  happy. 
Shall  the  latter  now  be  required  to  divide 
with  the  former  ?  My  view  of  political  econ- 
omy is  that  he  who  has  saved  a  competency 
should  have  the  right  to  enjoy  it  against  all 
others,  because  he  earned  it.  Yet  we  have  vol- 
umes written  to  prove  that  no  one  has  the  right 
to  own  anything. 

But  it  is  complained  that  society  is  so  organ* 
ized  thkt  the  poor  man  has  no  chance — that 
"  the  rich  are  constantly  getting  richer,  and  the 
poor  poorer  " — that  the  handworkers  have  been 
^oing  backward  for  forty  yeais — that  our  civ- 
ilization, in  short,  is  a  humbug,  and  our  form 
of  government  a  failure.  The  difficulty  with 
all  this  is  that  it  is  not  true.  All  of  you  who 
are  old  enough  know  that  the  handworkers 
of  to-day  are  better  off  in  every  way  than 
those  of  forty  years  ago.  They  get  more 
money,  and  can  buy  more  for  the  same  money, 
than  we  could  then.  The  reason  they  must 
have  more  wages  is  that  they  want  and  have 
so  many  more  things,  many  of  which  did  not 
exist  forty  years  ago.  When  my  father  died, 
and  left  my  mother  with  a  litde  farm  and  eight 
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boys,  their  whole  year*s  outfit  did  not  cost  as 
much  as  a  certain  eighteen-vear-old  boy  I 
know  to-day — but  she  would  buy  eight  yards 
of  goods  and  make  herself  a  dress  in  a  day. 
Are  we  worse  off  because  we  have  so  many 
more  things  that  people  want  ?  Is  it  a  misfor- 
tune to  have  learned  to  enjoy  beautiful  things 
and  to  have  them  in  our  houses  ? 

But  some  labor  reformers  ask,  when  a  man 
invents  a  machine  that  makes  one  man  do  the 
work  of  six,  what  becomes  of  the  other  five  ? — 
implying  that  the  workingman  is  injured  by  the 
multiplication  of  labor-saving  devices.  Now  I 
believe  that  every  time  a  device  is  discovered 
that  takes  the  place  of  human  drudgery,  the  in- 
ventor blesses  the  race — evervbody,  whether 
they  live  by  work  or  not.  To  be  sure  the  ma- 
chine reaper  which  displaces  six  men,  and  re- 
ouires  one  to  tend  it,  would  injure  the  other 
nve  if  they  could  do  nothing  but  cut  grain  with 
a  sickle  or  cradle ;  but  when  that  happens,  they 
simply  work  on  other  lines.  One  of^  these  in- 
jured laborers  conferred  a  blessing  on  the  race 
by  inventing  friction  matches ;  another  invented 
the  modem  stove,  and  so  gave  employment  .to 
thousands  and  comfort  to  millions ;  another  dis- 
covered the  process  of  canning  fruit,  and  sup- 
plied every  table  with  delicacies.  How  much 
better,  according  to  the  agitator,  if  all  these  men 
had  kept  on  reaping  wheat  by  hand,  in  "tbe 
good  old  way  ! "  That  logic  leads  to  destruction 
of  our  labor-saving  devices— our  Hour  miUs, 
for  instance,  and  gomg  back  to  pestle  and  mor- 
tar. Think  what  labor  that  would  provide  for  the 
£unily! 

Henry  George  says  we  are  driving  a  wedge 
into  society,  above  which  are  the  rich,  below  the 
poor.  No  such  line  exists;  every  day  some 
who  are  above  go  down,  while  every  body  be- 
low is  trying  to  get  up,  and  most  of  those  who 
are  now  up  once  were  down.  What  we  are  doing 
is  driving  a  wedge  under  the  bottom  of  society, 
so  that  when  one  goes  up,  all  go  up  together. 

But  we  are  told  that  capital  in  the  United 
States  is  so  organized  as  to  refuse  to  the  laborer 
his  fair  and  honest  proportion  of  the  product ; 
and  now  we  come  to  the  point  of  the  Question, 
because  there  is  truth  in  this  charge.  What  is 
the  remedy  ?  My  idea  has  been  that  wages 
should  go  up  ana  down  with  the  price  of  the 
article  produced.  Some  of  the  labor  men  pro- 
pose codperative  establishments  as  the  remedy, 
but  my  observation  leads  me  to  doubt  it,  though 
1  dislike  to  differ  with  men  like  Bradlaugh  who 
have  made  it  a  study.  Cooperation  works  well 
as  long  as  business  is  good  and  dividends  are 
forthcoming,  but  when  the  disastrous  year 
comes,  and  there  is  less  work  and  no  dividend, 
the  plan  fails,  because  the  workmen  cannot  af- 
ford to  take  the  risks  of  business.  The  present 
plan  would  be  just  as  fair  as  co5peration,  if  we 
could  fix  wages  in  equitable  proportion  to  the 
selling  price  of  the  product.  It  the  manufac- 
turer of  barrels  has  a  brisk  market  and  gets  a 
good  price,  why  should  not  the  men  who  make 
fiiem  share  in  the  additional  profit  ?  But  the 
employer  answers,  that  is  all  right  while  barrels 
are  up  ;  but  when  they  go  down,  the  man  won't 
go  down  with  them. 


Here  comes  in  the  question  of  strikes  and 
lock-outs.  I  do  not  believe  any  great  question 
has  ever  been  settled  by  violence;  nor  can 
this  one.  I  do  not  refuse  to  any  human  being 
the  right  to  join  any  society  that  he  thinks  will 
benent  him.  But  while  his  own  rights  are  con- 
ceded, he  must  not  trample  on  the  equal  rights 
of  others,  who  judee  differently.  He  may  work 
or  not  for  anybody  who  will  employ  him,  but 
he  may  not  dictate  to  another  for  whom  or  for 
what  price  that  other  shall  work.  Not  all  the 
tyranny  is  on  the  side  of  capital.  A  house- 
builder  finds  his  men  sitting  idle  around  the 
hardware  he  has  furnished,  because  the  Union 
does  not  allow  them  to  drive  a  nail  purchased 
from  a  given  dealer — he  must  buy  more  else- 
where, or  they  will  not  work.  Of  course  they 
had  the  right  to  quit ;  but  had  they  the  right  to 
make  him  buy  other  hardware  ?  Every  man 
has  a  right  to  run  his  own  business  in  his  own 
way ;  but  where  does  he  get  his  right  to  run 
yours  ?  Suppose  that  man  had  found  his  men 
at  work,  aud  picking  up  a  saw  or  chisel,  had 
pointed  to  the  maker's  mark,  and  refused  to 
allow  those  tools  to  be  used  on  his  house — 
'*  get  others,  or  quit  *' — how  would  that  work  ? 
Another  case  :  A  nail  manufacturer  is  applied 
to  by  the  orphan  son  of  a  college  friend,  to  give 
him  employment;  he  does  so;  soon  a  "com- 
mittee '*  of  his  men  demand  his  discharge,  on 
the  ground  that  no  one  but  the  son  of  a  nail- 
cutter  can  be  permitted  to  learn  the  trade — 
though  probably  not  one  in  four  of  these  men 
had  nail-cutting  ancestors.  This  employer  had 
backbone,  and  replied :  "  Well,  if  you  want  to 
quit,  quit;  but  if  tnere  are  only  two  of  us  in  this 
shop  when  Gabriel  blows  his  horn,  one  will  be 
myself,  and  the  other  that  boy  !'*  Here  was  an 
attempt  to  dictate  to  a  human  being  what  avo- 
cation he  should  not  follow;  and  for  that 
you  must  have  a  higher  source  of  authority  than 
a  trades  union  or  the  Knights  of  Labor — and  I 
say  to  this  class  of  labor  men,  Beware  how 
you  trample  on  the  inborn  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual, lest  he  turn  and  rend  you  ! 

I  have  often  thought  there  would  be  much 
less  dii)iculty  on  this  question  in  our  country, 
but  for  the  fact  that  there  is  a  class  of  public 
teachers  going  up  and  down  the  land,  preach- 
ing absolute  error — attempting  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  the  United  States  is  the  very  worst 
and  meanest  place  for  a  laboring  man  to  live ; 
while  the  truth  is  that  there  is  no  place  on  earth 
where  a  man  with  only  his  two  hands  can  so 
surely  earn  and  own  a  little  home. 

But,  says  another  labor  reformer,  "if  we 
could  have  a  law  passed  by  Congress  making 
ing  eight  hours  a  day*s  work,  it  would  solve  the 
question,*' — forgetting  that  Congress  can  only 
legislate  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  for  gov- 
ernment employees,  and  if  all  other  business  is 
regulated  on  a  ten -hour  basis,  somebody  must 
put  in  an  extra  two  hours  to  make  up  the  eight- 
nour  man's  salary,  and  not  many  people  are 
anxious  to  do  it !  Suppose  all  the  States  were 
to  pass  such  a  law,  would  that  reach  it  ?  I  do 
not  think  so.  The  matter  is  regulating  itself: 
the  day's  work  used  to  be  twelve  hours,  now  it 
is  ten ;  and  it  became  ten  by  established  cus- 
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torn  before  there  was  any  law  for  it.  So  it  will 
be  again :  I  hope  the  day  will  come  when 
everybody  will  be  able  to  live  well  on  eight 
hours  work — but  we  are  not  there  yet,  and  any 
attempt  to  establish  by  law  what  custom  has 
not  mdicated,  will  do  no  good.  When  a  cus- 
tom is  almost  universal,  law  finds  place  in  re- 
quiring the  few  slow  people  to  conform.  Think 
a  moment.  The  great  majority  of  our  working 
people  work  for  themselves :  how  are  you  go- 
mg  to  prescribe  by  law  how  long  a  man  shall 
work  for  himself?  Some  of  the  eight-hour  men 
have  wives  that  work  fourteen  hours  or  more, 
and  I  do  not  hear  the  husbands  complain  or 
demand  legislation  for  woman's  work.  No 
law  can  settle  how  many  hours  a  father  or 
mother  shall  work  for  their  children.  Those 
people  are  not  wise  who  whenever  they  find 
something  wrong,  run  to  the  nearest  legisla- 
ture to  have  it  fixed.  They  misconceive  the 
office  of  law:  it  is  all  right  to  legislate  against 
the  sale  of  tainted  meat,  and  to  stop  the  sale 
of  poison  in  any  form  or  under  any  name;  but 
we  want  no  legal  restriction  on  the  sale  of  good 
beefsteak  or  sweet  milk.  You  cannot  make 
the  price  of  potatoes  50  cents  a  bushel  by  law, 
because  the  price  is  fixed  by  a  law  beyond  the 
reach  of  legislators ;  and  so  it  is  with  the  hours 
of  labor. 

I  sometimes  think  if  we  would  take  our  les- 
sons from  the  incidents  of  practical  life  about 
us,  we  should  not  listen  to  those  people  who  go 
about  trying  to  make  us  dissatisfied  with  our 
condition.  For  surely  we  have  troubles  and 
trials  enough  that  must  be  borne — no  life  is 
always  and  altogether  lovely — ^and  we  had  bet- 
ter learn  and  teach  that  though  difficulties  loom 
up  like  mountains,  they  disappear  as  we  march 
upon  them,  and  we  may  thus  go  from  victory 
to  victory,  stronger  for  each  struggle.  Since 
difficulties  must  come,  let  us  meet  them  cour- 
ageously :  and  let  our  public  teachers  help  us 
to  strengthen  our  hearts  for  the  conflict. 

I  know  an  Englishwoman  who  was  left  with 
a  little  farm,  seven  children,  and  her  two  hands ; 
she  brought  them  up  well,— one  of  her  boys 
was  starved  at  Andersonville  until  he  became 
crazed,  and  when  brought  home  at  last  did  not 
know  his  mother,  and  in  a  few  weeks  she  fol- 
lowed him  to  his  last  resting-place;  the  others 
did  well,  and  she  still  lives.  When  I  think 
what  she  did  and  what  she  had  to  do  it  with, 
the  boasted  deeds  of  some  men  sink  into  insig- 
nificance. 

I  knew  a  school  boy,  studious  and  ambitious, 
who  was  absent  from  school  after  his  father's 
death.  The  teacher  visited  him,  and  found  him 
busy  cutting  firewood  to  keep  his  mother  and 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  warm.  He  said 
in  answer  to  the  question  about  school — "  I  did 
hope  to  finish  my  arithmetic;  but  I  am  all 
mother  has,  and  must  help  her.'*  Who  would 
not  have  helped  him  ?  He  worked  on  manfully, 
bearing  his  burden,  sacrificing  himself  for  them, 
until  he  died.  I  know  little  of  the  music  of  this 
world,  and  less  of  the  next;  but  I  think  the 
angels  might  well  have  called  upon  Watts  for 
the  hymn  and  Mozart  for  the  music  to  celebrate 
the  entrance  into  Paradise  of  a  soul  like  that 


Such  things  as  these  are  taking  place  all 
round  us  every  day;  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
contemplation  of  such  lives  was  calculated 
better  to  fit  us  for  manful,  helpful,  courageous 
lives,  than  the  search  for  grievances,  real  or 
imaginary. 

In  conclusion,  if  I  might  say  or  do  anything 
to  save  the  world's  workers  from  these  diings, 
I  should  feel  entitled  to  depart  in  peace : 

1.  From  the  greed  and  avarice  of  those  who 
refuse  to  divide  fairly  with  them  the  product  of 
their  labor. 

2.  From  throwing  away  their  money  on 
things  that  are  useless,  and  worse  than  useless. 
In  Pennsylvania  alone  there  is  loss  enough 
here  to  pay  the  debt  of  the  United  States  in  a 
single  year ;  and  it  all  comes  out  of  those  who 
work  to  live.  We  would  have  more  flannels 
and  blankets  for  winter,  and  more  houses  owned 
by  the  workers,  and  better  furniture  in  them,  if 
the  saloons  were  shut  up  forever. 

3.  From  those  agitators  whose  mission  seems 
to  be  to  level  society.  Civihzation  is  not  a 
leveling  process,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  depends 
on  everybody  trying  to  know  and  do  something 
that  others  cannot — which  necessarily  involves 
inequality.  The  only  leveling  worth  consider- 
ing is  where  evervbody  who  has  gained  a  step 
reaches  down  and  lifts  everybody  below  as  high 
as  he  can.  But  many  modem  levelers  want  to 
to  reach  up  and  drag  all  who  are  above  down 
to  their  plane — and  some  of  us  don't  want  to  go! 

And  now,  having  made  my  protest  against 
what  I  conceive  to  be  inimical  to  the  workman, 
his  home  and  his  family,  I  leave  the  question 
with  you. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  the  Association 
adjourned  to  9  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 


OPENING  exercises  were  conducted  by 
Rev.  J.  W.  Bain,  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian church,  of  Altoona,  who  read  Psalm 
xciv  and  offered  prayer. 

The  following  commmittee  on  resolutions 
was  appointed :  Messrs.  A.  J.  Davis,  L.  O. 
Foose,  A.  W.  Potter,  Misses  Carrie  Alten- 
derfer  and  Alberta  Kline. 

PLACE  OF  MEETING. 

Nomination  of  officers  was  in  order,  but 
by  unanimous  consent  the  place  of  meeting 
was  first  considered. 

Supt.  Reed,  of  Beaver,  proposed  New^ 
Brighton;  Supt.  Snyder,  of  Carbon,  Maucli 
Chunk ;  Supt.  Herrington,  of  Fayette, 
Uniontown ;  Supt.  Smith,  of  Delaware, 
Media;  President  Fortney,  of  Bellefonte 
School  Board,  Bellefonte;  and  Supt.  Cessna, 
of  Bedford,  Bedford  Springs. 

After  giving  a  full  opportunity  for  review- 
ing the  advantages  of  all  the  places  sug- 
I  gested,  Supt.  Brecht  moved  to  proceed  to 
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ballot,  which  was  agreed  to,  the  two  receiv- 
ing the  lowest  vote  to  be  dropped. 

The  first  ballot  resulted :  Mauch  Chunk, 
78;  Media,  29  ;  Bedford  Springs,  25  ;  Belle- 
foDte,  23;  New  Brighton,  22;  Uniontown, 
19 — no  choice. 

On  the  second  ballot  Mauch  Chunk  was 
selected  by  the  following  vote:  Mauch 
Chunk,  1 1 1 ;  Bedford  Springs,  33 ;  Media, 
26;  Bellefonte,  18. 

On  motion,  the  vote  in  favor  of  Mauch 
Chunk  was  made  unanimous. 

NOMINATIONS. 

The  regular  order  was  taken  up,  and  the 
following  nominations  were  made  : 

For  President. — Dr.  Geo.  M.  Philips,  West 
Chester,  Supt.  R.  M.  McNeal,  Dauphin. 

For  Vice  Presidents, — Miss  Sarah  H.  Gil- 
bert, Millersv'lle ;  Supts.  D.  A.  Harman, 
Ha^etoD ;  G. '  .  Weiss,  Schuylkill ;  Chas.  Lose, 
Lycoming. 

For  Secretat    — ^J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster. 

For  TreasuT    .--Supt.  D.  S.  Keck,  Berks. 

For  Ticket  A^  ?«/.—).  Fletcher  Sickel,  Ger- 
mantown. 

For  Executive  Committee, — H.  W.  Fisher, 
Pittsburgh  ;  J.  M.  Kauffman,  Cressona ;  Frank 
Hiitton.  Dubois;  A.  W.  Potter,  Wilkes  -  Barre ; 
J.  H.  Micbener,  Philadelphia;  Supt.  J.  S. 
Grimes,  Columbia;  J.  S.  Walton,  Chester;  T. 
A.  Snyder,  Carbon;  A.  G.  C.  Smith,  Delaware; 
M.  J,  Brecht,  Lancaster. 

For  Enrolling  Committee, — Messrs.  James 
Bevan,  Mauch  Chunk ;  J.  W.  Elliot,  Osceola ; 
J.  W.  Hofiman,  SchuylkUl ;  Chas.  Davis,  Steel- 
ton ;  L.  B.  Landis,  Allentown ;  J.  O.  Knauss, 
Leldgh. 

After  a  song  "Beautiful  Maiden,"  by 
Miss  Amelia  Fee,  and  a  recitation, ''  Jakey's 
Experience  at  Coney  Island,"  by  S.  C. 
Kirk,  Esq.,  of  Pottsville,  the  Vice-President 
introduced  Supt.  G.  W.  Weiss,  of  Schuyl- 
kill, who  read  the  following  paper  on 

DISTRICT  SUPERVISION. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
We  are  sdl  builders,  whether  of  structures  which 
shall  out-last  time  or  of  such  as  crumble  at 
the  touch  of  change.  We  build  not  for  our- 
selves alone,  but  for  others,  leaving  the  heritage 
of  our  success  or  failure  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions. We  build  not  only  individuaSy  but 
collectively.  To-day  we  meet  again  as  the 
teachers  of  the  youth  of  this  great  Common- 
wealth, to  lay  plans  and  consider  measures  to 
prosecute  the  work  on  the  Temple  of  Education 
which  rises  vast  and  grand  before  our  view. 
And  though  the  structure  be  yet  incomplete 
and  progress  upon  it  seemingly  slow,  yet  what 
has  been  done  should  awaken  our  pride  and 
hope,  and  become  to  us  an  inspiration  to  press 
forward  what  has  been  so  well  begun  by  the 
honored  men  and  women  whose  memories  we 
so  tenderly  cherish. 

The  Keystone  State  ranks  among  the  first 


of  the  nation  in  its  educational  affairs.    Wonder- 
ful progress  has  been  made  since  the  adoption 
of  the  Free  School  system  fifty-four  years  ago. 
There  has  been  a  steady  advance  all  along  the 
line  against  ignorance  and  superstition.    Cita- 
del after  citadel  of  the  enemy  has  been  com- 
pelled to  surrender.    We  have  increased  the 
length  of  school  term  to  six  months  as  the: 
minimum.    We  have  raised  the  State  appropri- 
ation for  our   public  schools  to  two  millions,, 
twice  what  it  was  but  a  few  years  ago.    We 
have  established  Normal  Schools  to  train  teach- 
ers for  the  work.    We  are  gradually  increasing 
the  teacher's  salary,  although  the  advance  is- 
much  too  slow.    The  professional  teacher  has. 
taken  the  place  of  the  "  old  pedagogue  of  long 
ago,"   who  flogged  the  boys    and    "boarded, 
round.*'     Improved  methods  of  teaching  have* 
been  introduced  into  our  schools.    The  old  fogy,. 
A,   B,   C  method  has  been  discarded   for  the- 
word  and  sentence  methods,  with  the  exception  1 
of  but  a  single  district,  whose  superintendent, 
reports  that  the  pupils  in  the  schools  under  his. 
supervision  are     still  taught-by    the  A,   B,  C. 
method.    There  is  nothing  like  adhering  to  the 
old  wavs  with  some  people  who  believe  in  go- 
ing to  the  mill  with  the  grain  in  one  end  of  the- 
bag  and  a  heavy  stone  in  the  other.    The  great, 
mass  of  teachers,  however,  are  progressive  and. 
cannot  and  will  not  wait  for  the  stragglers,  who* 
will  by  and   by  drop  away  entirely  from  the 
line  of  march.    The  very  dissatisfaction  withi 
existing  circumstances  is  often  a  sign  of  growth.. 
Every  earnest  teacher  in  the  State  feels  that. 
our  system  is  not  yet  perfect,  and  appeals  to  the 
sovereign  people  for  the  means  of  relief.    One: 
of  the  crying  needs  of  the  cause  of   public 
education  among  us  is  brought  to  your  attention 
by  the  subject  which  is  now  under  discussion — 
District  Supervision. 

Supervision,  of  course,  contemplates  a  super- 
visor. And  the  ripest  experience  of  our  wisest, 
co-laborers  causes  them  to  believe  that  the  end 
in  view  can  be  attained  only  through  a  District^ 
Superintendent  for  every  separate  school  dis"- 
trict,  or,  if  need  be,  a  combinaton  of  smaller  dis- 
stricts.  The  duties  and  prerogatives  of  the  Dis«- 
trict  Superintendent  may  be  briefly  outlined  ini 
the  following  sketch.  It  is  not  pretended  that  this, 
is  entirely  mature,  for  such  things  are  matters^ 
for  careful  consideration ;  and  revision  but  the 
general  features  will  commend  themselves  to  all. 

There  should  be  a  District  Superintendent,, 
subordinate  to  the  County  Superintendent,  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  schools,  not  exceeding 
forty  in  number,  whose  duties  should  be:     i,. 
To  visit  and  thoroughly  inspect  each  school  of 
his  district  at  least  once  in  each  month,  and 
the  length  of  each  visit  to  be  at  least  one  half- 
day.    2,  To  enforce  an  observance  of  a  graded 
course  of  studies.    3,  To  satisfy  himself  of  the 
progress  made  by  the    pupils.    4,  To    assist 
teachers  in  the  discipline  of  pupils,  in  case  of* 
difficulty.     5.  To  closely  observe  the  methods 
of  instruction  followed  by  the  teacher,  and  to- 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  discipline  exercised 
by  the  teacher.    6.  To  instruct,  advise,  and 
direct  teachers  in  their  methods  of  teaching  and 
discipline.    7.  To  teach  model  lessons  himself 
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when  occasion  demands.  8.  To  advise  the 
Board  of  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  em- 
ployed, and  of  their  success  in  the  school  room. 
'9.  To  look  after  all  the  internal  and  external 
equipment  of  the  school-houses,  and  make 
monthly  reports  of  their  condition  to  the  proper 
Board  of  Directors.  lo.  To  establish  public 
school  libraries,  ii.  To  secure  regular  attend- 
ance. 12.  To  take  a  careful  census  of  the 
schools,  and  ascertain  the  number  of  children 
deprived  of  educational  privileges.  13.  To  aid 
the  directors  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  14. 
To  hold  monthly  or  semi-monthly  meetings  of 
teachers.  15.  To  hold  Local  Institutes  through- 
out his  district.  16.  To  assist  the  County 
Superintendent  in  all  work  pertaining  to  the 
schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  District 
Superintendent  17.  To  make  a  monthly  re- 
port of  the  condition  of  the  schools,  the  school 
buildings  and  their  eauipment,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  teachers  of  his  district,  to  the  Board 
or  Boards  of  Directors  of  his  district,  and  to  the 
County  Superintendent. 

The  District  Superintendent  should  be  the 
executive  officer  of  the  Board  or  Boards,  so  far 
as  the  internal  management  of  the  schools  is 
concerned.  He  should  be  allowed  all  neces- 
sary helps,  powers,  and  privileges,  and  held 
strictly  responsible  for  results.  He  should  be 
fully  trusted  to  do  the  work  pertaining  to  his 
professional  duties  without  interference.  If  in- 
competent to  perform  the  same,  let  him  be 
dismissed  from  service,  and  the  supervision  of 
the  schools  placed  in  competent  hands. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  paper  is  not  to 
define  the  functions  of  the  proposed  new  office, 
so  much  as  to  aid  in  creatirg  sentiment  in  its 
favor.  The  details  of  the  work  can  readily 
be  fixed  later.  At  present  we  want  to  show  the 
necessity  of  the  office.  It  is  not  reasonable  to 
expect  the  people  to  act  without  knowledge  on 
the  subject,  or  without  interest  in  it.  We  want 
to  arouse  and  convince  our  constituents  by  con- 
stant agitation  until  the  end  is  secured.  It  is  a 
matter  of  regret  that  the  Legislature  saw  fit  at 
its  last  session  to  defeat  a  bill  creating  the  of- 
fice of  District  Superintendent,  though  its  pass- 
age was  strongly  urged  by  our  honored  State 
Superintendent,  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  bill  failed  of  passage  not  because 
of  any  particular  opposition  to  it,  but  rather  for 
want  of  a  clear  apprehension  of  its  character 
and  necessity.  We  are  persuaded  that  the 
Legislature  is  not  disposed  to  deny  the  demands 
of  the  public  good ;  and  when  public  sentiment 
is  back  of  any  such  request,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  favorable  action  by  our  legislators.  It  is  also 
true  that  hasty  legislation,  even  for  a  good 
cause,  is  undesirable,  and  that  legislation  too 
far  in  advance  of  the  average  sentiment  of  the 
people  is  ineffective.  We  must  then  "  possess 
our  souls  in  patience,**  keep  up  the  agitation, 
and  improve  the  bill  in  such  a  manner  that  its 
passage  will  be  secured  at  an  early  day. 

Let  us  now  look  at  a  few  of  the  more  promi- 
nent objections  that  will  probably  be  urged 
against  the  proposed  measure. 

I.  It  will  be  said,  It  is  the  duty  of  the  County 
Superintendent  to  supervise  the  schools.    We 


admit  that  that  is  one  of  the  multifarious  duties 
of  his  office,  but,  with  from  three  hundred  to  five 
hundred  schools  under  his  care,  the  duty  is 
performed  very  ineffectively. 

Let  us  enumerate  the  duties  of  the  County 
Superintendent.  He  has  annually  to  examine 
about  five  or  six  hundred  applicants  for  schools, 
reject  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent,  of 
them,  is  interviewed  concerning  tne  rejected 
ones,  or  is  called  to  account  for  their  rejection, 
by  their  fathers  and  mothers,  brothers  and 
sisters,  uncles  and  aunts  and  cousins,  and  he 
is  expected  always  to  give  a  respectful  hearing 
or  a  prompt  answer  by  letter,  and  all  this  durine 
the  nottest  part  of  the  year — ^Juntf,  July,  and 
August.  In  the  meantime,  he  must  prepare  his 
annual  written  and  statistical  report,  examine, 
copy,  approve  and  forward  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment the  annual  reports,  affidavits  and  certifi- 
cates of  the  various  school  districts  of  his  county; 
serve  on  the  examining  board  at  a  Normal 
School,  and  assist  in  the  examination  of  from 
sixty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  Juniors  and 
Seniors,  prepare  a  paper,  it  may  be,  for  the 
State  Association  on  six  weeks*  notice,  be  in 
attendance  to  read  it,  to  eat  boarding-house 
hash,  and  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  book  agents. 
Lovely  summer  months! 

The  County  Superintendent  has  to  make  all 
the  arrangements  for  the  County  Institute,  and 
to  run  an  Institute  successfully  in  all  its  details, 
is  no  easy  task.    He  has  to  arrange  for  the 
Local  Institutes  of  his  county,  which  for  the 
past  eight  years  have  been  a  prominent  feature 
m  our    educational  affairs ;  and,  last  but  not 
least,  he  must  visit  all  the  schools  of  his  county, 
or  is  expected  to  visit  them.    To  visit  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  schools  but  once  in  a  term,  with 
an   average  length  of  visit  of  one  and  a  half 
hours,  requires  activity,  energy,  and  hard  work 
on  the  part  of  the  Superintendent,  especially  in 
a  county  where  the  average  length  of  term  is 
but  seven  months.    While  the  majority  of  our 
teachers  are  honest,  and  earnestly  work  for  the 
good  of  the  pupils  entrusted  to  their  care,  it  is  a 
lamentable  fact  that  there  are  teachers  who 
care  little  for  the  welfare  of  their  pupils,  but  are 
interested  only  in  their  monthly  pay.    Such 
teachers  are  always  on  the  alert  to  ascertain 
the  date  of  the  Superintendent's  contemplated 
visit  to  their  schools,  but  are  supremely  indiffer- 
ent as  to  the  progress  of  their  pupib,  the  nature 
of  the.^ork  done,  and  their  method  of  teaching, 
after  such  visit.    There  are  those  who  are  hon- 
est workers,  who  welcome  the  Superintendent, 
and  eagerly  ask  advice  as  to  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  modes  of  discipline.    There  are  those 
who  are  entirely  without  experience,  who  long 
to  receive  instruction  and  information,  but  there 
is  no  one  to  give  it.    The  County  Superintend- 
ent will  be  able  to  visit  the  schools  but  once  or 
twice  for  one  and  a  half  or  two  hours,  conse- 
quently little  opportunity  is  afforded  for  inter- 
change of  thought  on  methods  of  instruction  and 
discipline  between  Superintendent  and  teacher. 

These  few  statements  should  be  sufficiently 
convincing  to  any  skeptic  on  this  subject,  tl&at 
we  are  sadly  in  need  of  closer  supervision  than 
the  County  Superintendent  is  capable  of  giving. 
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It  will  be  urged  as  a  second  objection  that 
there  would  be  a  great  inctease  of  expense. 
This  is  a  very  popular,  form  of  resistance.  The 
mere  hint  of  an  increase  in  the  tax  rates  excites 
the  most  violent  and  unreasonable  antagonism 
of  some  people.  But  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  expense  will  be  excessive  or  unnecessary, 
an  aigument  on  this  ground  is  utterly  subver- 
sive of  all  enterprise  and  progress.  The  logic 
of  such  argument  would  reverse  civilization  and 
introduce  barbarism.  It  would  affect  not  only 
what  is  proposed,  but  it  would  annul  what  is  a 
blessed  fact.  It  would  stretch  forth  its  gaunt 
selfish  hand  to  pluck  the  brightest  jewel  from 
our  nation's  crown — free  and  universal  educa- 
tion. It  would  undermine  the  citadel  of  our 
liberty  by  striking  at  the  main  (qualification  of 
suffrage — the  development  of  the  mtelligence  of 
the  people.  The  argument  is  answered  by  the 
common  experience  of  all  enlightened  people. 
There  is  no  income  where  there  is  no  expense. 
There  is  no  harvest  without  sowing.  The  busi- 
ness man  justifies  an  increased  outlay  by  more 
ample  profits. 

The  only  questions  really  involved  are, 
whether  there  is  any  need  of  District  Supervis- 
ion, and  secondly,  whether  the  expense  can  be  . 
afforded.  In  regard  to  the  first  question  an 
affirmative  answer  will  be  given  later  in  this 
paper.  In  respect  to  the  second,  we  defy  any 
man  to  prove  that  this  small  additional  expense 
would  be  burdensome  to  the  people  of  even 
the  poorest  district. 

A  third  objection  may  possibly  be  found  in 
the  plea  that  no  legislation  is  needed,  because 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  district  now 
from  employing  a  superintendent,  and  that  any 
legislative  action  enforcing  the  employment  of 
bne  would  be  oppressive.  But  past  experience 
has  fully  proven  that  the  atmosphere  is  not  con- 
genial to  the  District  Superintendent,  and  that 
his  days  are  numbered  in  sections  which  are  in 
the  coils  of  that  hydra-headed  monster.  Cor- 
poration and  Monopoly,  simply  because  the 
school  law  fails  to  authorize  directors  to  elect 
such  an  official.  Furthermore  laws  are  in- 
tended to  express  the  best  sentiment  of  the  peo- 
ple and  to  foster  and  extend  it.  They  are  in- 
tended also  to  bring  up  delinquents  to  the  aver- 
age itandard.  The  objection,  if  it  prevailed, 
would  hold  equally  against  the  whole  Common 
School  system  ;  and  the  very  sections  that  most 
need  this  institution  would  be  the  ones  to  do 
without  it.  The  live,  enterprising  districts  need 
very  little  law,  but  the  more  indifferent  must 
have  its  powerful  leverage.  There  is  no  op- 
presion  in  such  a  self-protective  State  measure 
which  acts  so  benignly  on  every  community. 
Indeed,  we  do  not  recall,  nor  can  we  imagine, 
a  real^  valid  objection  to  District  Supervision. 
In  what  pertains  to  the  education  of  our  future 
mlers  we  should  be  above  all  prejudice,  penur* 
iousness,  and  party  spirit. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  closer  supervision 
seem  to  us  to  be  as  conclusive  as  they  are 
manifest.  We  will  mention  only  a  few  of  the 
more  evident  and  prominent. 

I.  We  appeal  to  the  fact  that  all  the  proeres- 
sive  cities,  boroughs,  and   townships   of  the 


State,  entided  by  law  to  the  number  of  fifty-two, 
have  already  their  own  superintendents.  Nu- 
merous boroughs  throughout  the  State  have 
their  supervising  principals.  A  fact  is  a  most 
potent  argument.  The  matter  is  practically 
settled.  It  only  remains  to  bring  the  doubter 
to  look  at  the  practical  workings  of  the  whole 
scheme  to  convert  him  if  he  be  candid.  The 
practicability  of  the  supervision  in  every  district 
is  plainly  demonstrable.  Fully  two -thirds  of 
the  boroughs  now  under  thi^  system  have  less 
than  thirty  schools,  and  yet  they  pay  living 
salaries. 

*  2.  The  lack  of  District  Supervision  is  a  dis- 
crimination against  the  country  children.  The 
farming  interests  of  this  nation  are  the  chief 
source  of  its  wealth  and  greatness.  It  is  true 
that  all  employments  and  industries  react  on 
each  other,  but  the  vast  area  of  arable  land  is 
mistress  of  all.  Why  should  the  country  boys 
and  girls  be  deprived  of  privileges  freely  ac- 
corded to  their  city  cousins  ?  Why  should  not 
the  trained  intelligence  be  brought  to  bear  more 
and  more  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  ? 

The  county  to-day  supplies  the  city  and  town 
not  only  with  bread,  but  with  their  best  blood. 
Many  of  their  pulpits,  their  benches,  and  their 
mansions  of  wealth  are  occupied  by  men  who 
were  country  boys.  From  this  summit  of  the 
Alleghenies,  we  send  forth  the  call  to  every  boy 
and  girl  to  echo  our  demand  for  the  largest  and 
fullest  educational  equipment  which  our  noble 
Commonwealth  can  give. 

3.  The  great  advance  in  modern  science  and 
in  the  methods  of  instruction  make  a  fuller 
supervision  desirable.  It  is  vain  to  expect  that 
the  rank  and  file  of  teachers  will  keep  thor- 
oughly abreast  of  the  times.  The  few  always 
do  the  planning  and  the  leading,  the  many  fol- 
low. So  we  need  for  every  twenty  or  forty 
teachers  at  least  one  man  or  woman  of  grasp 
and  capacity  to  keep  the  rest  up  to  the  mark 
and  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  best  meth- 
ods and  the  latest  discoveries.  Just  as  well 
might  the  farmer  cling  to  the  hoe,  the  sickle, 
and  the  fiail,  as  to  ignore  the  advance  made  in 
the  possibilites  of  education  for  his  children. 

4.  District  Supervision  would  greatiy  elevate 
the  professsion  of  teaching  and  thus  promote 
education.  The  inevitable  result  would  be 
that  the  impostors  and  the  inefficient  would  be 
gradually  weeded  out.  The  weaker  teachers 
would  have  supplemental  help.  Mistakes  in 
method,  spirit,  and  discipline  would  be  avoided 
or  more  easily  corrected.  Young  teachers 
would  be  prevented  from  experimenting  un- 
wisely, and  older  teachers  be  lifted  out  of  ruts. 
The  District  Superintendent  would  become  the 
medium  of  distributing  the  best  influences  from 
the  most  advanced  teachers  and  most  success- 
ful schools  to  those  less  progressive.  The 
whole  movement  would  have  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  develop  the  profession  into  a  self- 
respecting  and  more  highly  respected  class  in 
the  community.  At  present  there  is  no  other 
profession  which  boasts  of  so  few  old  or  elderly 
practitioners  as  our  own.  There  are  but  few 
venerable  heads  among  us  as  compared  with 
the  pulpit  and  the  bar.    There  is  no  other  pro- 
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fession  or  calling  in  life  that  furnishes  so  manv 
proselytes  to  other  spheres  of  effort.  It  is  al- 
most with  shame  that  we  confess  that  our  noble 
calling  is  looked  upon  as  a  mere  stepping-stone 
to  positions  of  greater  emolument. 

5.  It  would  greatly  promote  District  Institutes. 
Personal  observation  and  experience  in  the  mat- 
ter of  these  institutes  has  confirmed  our  opin- 
ion that  they  are  invaluable  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. The  District  Superintendent  would  have 
general  charge  of  such  meetings  and  from  his 
intimate  personal  knowledge  of  the  teachers 
and  the  community  would  be  able  to  arrang;e 
such  a  programme  as  would  tell  in  practical  effect 
upon  every  part  of  this  territory.  It  would  pro- 
mote intercourse,  relieve  undue  reticence, 
bring  about  a  comparison  of  work,  stimulate  in- 
(juiry,  inspire  industry,  and  reduce  to  harmon- 
ious and  united  labor  what  is  now  often  isolated 
and  hap-hazard. 

6.  ^  a  sixth  and  concluding  reason,  we 
state  that  District  Supervision  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  Common  School  system.  This 
is  the  missing  link.  The  very  idea  of  a  system 
contemplates  supervision.  The  best  system, 
without  it,  is  practically  a  failure.  This  truth  is 
so  patent  that  it  is  never  called  into  question  in 
business.  A  foreman,  a  supervisor,  a  "boss"  is 
an  essential.  No  gang  of  men,  however  small, 
or  whatever  their  occupation,  but  has  its  head. 
It  would  not  pay  otherwise.  Only  when  it 
comes  to  the  training  of  an  immortal  mind  do 
men  seem  to  lose  regard  for  a  universal  law. 
It  seems  strange  that  we  need  to  plead  to-day 
for  responsible  men  to  act  as  a  safe-guard  and 
stimulus  to  those  who  have  in  hand  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  moulding  of  the  soul  in  its 
most  plastic  period.  Organization  is  one  of 
the  watchwords  of  progress,  one  of  the  master- 
keys  of  success.  The  magnificent  achieve- 
ments of  modem  times  are  the  result  of  its 
magic  power.  It  has  reduced  friction  to  a  min- 
imum. It  has  banished  waste  and  equalized 
burdens.  It  has  done  for  the  school-room  what 
has  never  been  seen  before  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Such  wide  distribution  of  knowl- 
edge would  have  been  impossible  without  the 
system,  the  organization,  of  modem  teaching. 
The  public  school  has  lai^eely  supplanted  the 
private  school  and  the  academy  by  the  confi- 
dence inspired  through  constant  supervision 
and  the  systematic  enbrt  to  make  the  poorer 
schools  ecjual  to  the  best.  We  plead  for  fuller 
organization,  for  closer  supervision.  We  want 
the  great  army  of  educated  men  and  women  to 
be  fully  officered  and  equipped.  We  believe 
that  we  do  not  plead  without  effect.  Let  the 
influence  of  this  great  convention  be  felt 
throughout  the  State  and  in  our  legislative  halls, 
and  when  our  good  and  honored  State  Super- 
intendent shall  urge  another  bill  on  the  subject 
it  will  be  passed  triumphantly. 

Supt.  H.  C.  Bren£man  (York):  This  is 
a  question  that  reaches  down  to  the  local 
district,  and  whatever  points 'are  brought 
out  in  its  discussion  can  be  carried  into 
practical  results.  No  one  who  has  not  the 
experience  can  estimate  the  difficulties  that 


meet  the  Superintendents  of  large  counties 
where  there  are  from  400  to  600  schools  to 
be  visited,  and  often  only  six  months'  term. 
I  know  of  places  where  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  teachers  are  beginners,  with 
no  preparation  but  that  of  the  school  where 
they  were  pupils  and  are  now  to  be  teach- 
ers. They  are  as  a  rule  honest  and  consci- 
entious, and  do  the  best  they  know  \  and  if 
they  could  all  be  visited  early  in  the  term, 
and  proper  methods  outlined  and  advice 
given,  it  would  be  of  immense  value.  An- 
other visit  a  month  later  would  give  further 
help.  But  as  it  is,  half  of  these  schools  are 
not  reached  until  towards  the  close  of  the 
term;  and  you  often  find  that  a  young 
teacher  has  done  hard  work,  but  made  a 
failure,  when  early  help  would  have  secured 
success.  The  visit  comes  too  late  to  do 
good  or  prevent  injury ;  for  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  for  a  man  who  has  400  schools 
or  more  to  get  around  oftener  than  once, 
and  half  of  them  late  in  the  term.  If  for 
no  other  reason,  the  one  just  stated  should 
be  sufficient  to  establish  some  system  of 
local  supervision  for  the  country  that  will 
correspond  measurably  to  the  training 
school  in  the  cit^.  The  attempt  to  secure 
legislation  on  this  line  has  failed,  because 
the  teachers  did  not  take  hold  of  the  matter 
and  work  it  up.  Directors  need  to  be  edu- 
cated to  it ;  in  their  meeting  in  York  county 
a  resolution  asking  the  Legislature  for  local 
supervision  was  defeated  by  two  to  one. 
We  must  create  a  popular  sentiment  that  will 
demand  at  least  permissive  legislation — for 
as  it  is,  communities  under  5000  population 
have  no  power  to  establish  local  supervis- 
ion even  if  every  taxpayer  favors  it.  Given 
the  right,  we  can  work  up  the  local  senti- 
ment. Where  it  has  been  tried,  it  has 
worked  admirably.  It  is  not  proposed  that 
these  district  officers  shall  in  any  sense  take 
the  place  of  the  County  Superintendent; 
their  work  is  supplementary.  It  may  and 
should  relieve  him  from  compulsory  visita- 
tion, and  allow  him  to  put  in  more  time 
where  he  is  most  needed.  The  local 
officer,  with  40  schools,  will  have  half  a  day 
for  each  school  every  month;  and  this  is 
something  different  from  an  hour  once  a 
year,  which  is  often  the  best  a  County 
Superintendent  can  do.  Of  course,  equid 
division  of  time  is  not  to  be  aimed  at; 
where  he  finds  a  school  doing  good 
work,  needing  little  criticism,  he  will  pass 
on  and  give  the  extra  time  to  one  that  needs 
it  more.  The  district  thus  gets  the  full 
benefit  of  the  skill  and  experience  it  has 
employed,  and  gets  help  when  and  where  it 
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is  most  valuable ;  the  County  Superintend- 
ent, through  monthly  reports,  will  know 
exactly  what  is  being  done  in  each  locality, 
and  where  his  own  help  will  count ;  there 
will  be  some  one  to  look  after  local  insti- 
tutes and  educational  meetings;  the  local 
supervisors  will  assist  in  running  the  County 
Institute.  In  fact,  benefit  will  be  received  at 
every  point,  if  the  plan  be  well  managed. 
All  this  refers  to  the  larger  counties — the 
smaller  ones  may  not  find  it  so  necessary. 

Prof.  John  Collier  (Homestead):  The 
law  of  1885  allows  townships  of  5000  popu- 
lation to  elect  local  superintendents,  with 
all  the  functions  of  the  county  superinten- 
dent, and  we  have  two  in  our  section,  one 
of  whom  has  just  been  re-elected  at  ^1400 
salary.  If  the  cities,  where  they  have  a 
regular  course  and  systematized  grading, 
find  such  an  officer  necessary,  how  much 
more  so  in  the  country  where  the  term  is 
short,  the  classification  wanting,  all  grades 
in  one  school,  and  the  teachers  less  qualified 
and  inexperienced.  Why  then  is  the  country 
without  close  supervision?  Because  the 
employers  of  teachers  in  the  city  have 
learned  in  their  own  business  the  necessity 
of  close  inspection  at  every  point,  and  are 
more  easily  convinced  of  its  necessity  in  the 
schools.  The  farmer's  experience  of  super- 
vision is  on  a  small  scale,  except  perhaps  in 
the  matter  of  roads.  The  individual  teacher, 
unless  he  be  more  than  an  ordinary  man, 
has  comparatively  little  influence  beyond 
his  neighborhood;  but  the  supervisor  of  40 
schools,  known  ever3rwhere  in  the  district, 
his  hand  felt  everywhere,  would  be  an  im- 
portant personage  and  proportionately  useful. 
Every  community  would  thus  have  an  accred- 
ited representative  of  the  educational  interest. 

Supt.  Brecht  (Lancaster):  From  the 
paper  and  the  discussion  it  seems  we  are 
agreed  that  district  surpervision  is  a  good 
thing;  but  a  good  thing  may  become  so 
conventional  and  lifeless  as  to  be  worth  little. 
So  it  is  not  impossible  that  supervision 
might  arise  whose  chief  object  would  be  to 
make  all  think  alike.  District  supervision 
must  be  intelligent  and  progressive — broad 
and  flexible  enough  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
changes  of  sentiment,  but  strong  and  firm 
enough  to  carry  its  lines  of  work  to  definite 
ends.  This  rational  form  of  supervision  is 
the  one  that  has  been  advocated  here,  and 
in  that  form  it  will  realize  all  that  its  friends 
have  a  right  to  expect.  A  supervision  that 
should  attempt  to  grind  out  the  educational 
grist  by  prescribed  formulae  like  the  rule  of 
three,  we  must  protest  against  as  mischiev- 
ous folly;  but    that    which    enlarges    the 


sphere  of  our  schools,  brings  our  boys  and 
girls  into  closer  sympathy  with  the  nobler 
types  of  life,  which  gives  scope  to  individ- 
uality both  in  teacher  and  learner,  compro- 
mising neither  the  skill  of  the  one  nor  the 
talent  of  the  other,  shaping  the  conditions 
of  school  life  so  that  the  child  may  under- 
stand and  feel  better  how  to  live,  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  that  term — such  supervis- 
ion .is  not  only  a  good,  but  a  most  needful 
thing  for  the  perfection  of  our  system. 
Our  object  now,  however,  is  not  so  much  to 
dwell  upon  the  faults  or  merits  of  the  sys- 
tem, as  to  suggest  a  way  of  giving  it  a  fair 
trial,  and  to  point  out  some  of  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  its  acceptance.  Before  any 
public  movement  can  take  healthy  root  and 
yield  the  fruit  of  intelligent  experience,  it 
must  be  grounded  in  public  opinion.  Here 
is  the  line  of  least  resistance  upon  which 
friends  of  education  should  concentrate 
their  forces.  Once  lodge  the  principle  in 
the  public  mind,  and  it  will  work  out  its 
own  plan  of  operation.  How  shall  this  be 
done,  and  the  opposition  overcome?  Peo- 
ple everywhere  realize  the  advantage,  even 
the  necessity,  of  close  supervision  in  busi- 
ness and  trade,  but  are  unwilling  to  apply 
the  same  rule  to  the  schools — why?  Not 
because  of  lack  of  faith  in  its  results  in  im- 
proving the  schools,  but  chiefly  because  of 
a  prevailing  belief  that  the  work  of  the 
school  is  done  well  enough  for  all  practical 
purposes — that  training  for  farming  and 
manual  labor  is  adequately  given  under 
present  conditions,  and  therefore  it  is 
neither  wise  nor  expedient  to  pay  for  what 
is  neither  needed  nor  wanted.  Prove  to 
our  people  that  District  Supervision  will  pay 
for  the  money  outlay  involved,  and  it  will 
not  only  become  an  organic  part  of  our 
educational  history,  but  a  substantial  popu- 
lar movement.  The  key  to  the  situation 
will  not  be  found  in  legislation,  nor  in  ex- 
periment, but  in  the  gradual  evolution  in 
the  popular  mind  of  the  belief  now  common 
to  us  who  are  interested  in  its  behalf.  To 
secure  this,  let  us  make  the  most  of  the  ma- 
terial at  our  disposal.  By  means  of  a 
broader  scholarship  for  teachers,  higher 
skill  in  the  school-room,  closer  study  of  the 
functions  of  mind  from  year  to  year,  we 
may  impress  upon  the  public  conscience 
the  value  of  careful  training  of  the  intellect, 
and  the  necessity  of  supervision  to  secure 
that  training  —  not  inspection  at  arm's 
length,  but  an  earnest  effort  to  correct 
errors  and  improve  methods — we  shall  take 
long  steps  toward  preparing  our  people  to 
accept  closer  supervision  with  good  grace. 
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When  the  truth  is  once  clearly  perceived, 
opposition  will  cease.  Just  what  features 
shall  be  emphasized  to  make  it  clear  cannot 
be  prescribed,  since  the  public  will  is  so 
variable  a  quantity.  That  must  be  left  to 
those  directly  in  charge  in  each  locality. 
Perhaps  the  best  plan  is  to  begin  on  a  small 
scale  in  a  district  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
public-spirited  Directors.  This  can  be  done 
all  over  the  Commonwealth,  and  from  each 
such  centre  missionary  influences  will  radi- 
ate, until  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  in- 
troduction everywhere  are  removed.  This 
accomplished,  we  will  not  only  have  better 
schools,  but  a  wholesome  influence  on  pub- 
lic sentiment — the  whole  community  will 
be  knitted  together,  and  the  good  feeling 
will  react  upon  the  school  in  longer  terms, 
better  salaries,  greater  stability  in  the  pro- 
fession. It  is  a  mistake  to  ask  for  legisla- 
lation  before  our  people  are  read^  to  receive 
it.  Our  schools,  like  all  organized  bodies 
are  furnished  with  materials  and  opportun- 
ity to  work  out  their  own  line  of  improve- 
ment ;  and,  before  the  public  is  asked  to 
shoulder  the  weight  of  responsibility,  enough 
interest  should  be  taken  in  them  to  see  that 
the  entering  wedge  is  driven  far  enough  to 
prepare  the  people  to  take  the  final  step. 
Meanwhile  the  friends  of  education  must 
not  be  contented  with  activity  in  local 
centres,  but  in  connection  with  the  agita- 
tion there,  put  forth  strenuous  efforts  to 
unite  all  sections  to  materialize  a  plan  of 
supervision  broad  enough  and  wise  enough 
to  strengthen  the  schools  and  to  retain  its 
hold  upon  the  people. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 


SESSION  was  opened  with  music,  and  the 
Vice  President  appointed  the  following 
Committee  on  Election:  Supt.  J.  S.  Walton, 
Prof.  E.  E.  McCurdy,  Supt.  W.  H.  Hocken- 
berry  : 

Dr.  N.  C.  SchaefTer,  Principal  of  State 
Normal  School  at  Kutztown,  delivered  the 
following  address  on 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Of  all  the  many  things  said  and  written  about 
this  matter  in  these  days,  a  large  portion  are 
extravagant,  some  ridiculous;  but  there  is 
certainly  point  in  the  statement  that  underlies 
the  demand  for  hand-training — viz,  that  there 
is  widespread  and  inexcusable  neglect  of  that 
kind  of  education.  So,  naturally,  many  of 
those  whose  attention  is  called  to  the  matter, 
look  to  the  schools  for  the  remedy.  Behind 
the  joke  about  the  city  girl  who  thought  the 
butterfly  made  butter,  hes  the  fact  that  in  one 


city  sixty  per  cent  of  the  girls  in  high  grade 
schools  did  not  know  how  to  hold  a  needle  for 
sewing;  and  no  doubt  the  high  school  graduates 
in  Toledo  who  cut  and  made  their  own  dresses 
for  commencement  were  as  proud  of  the  work 
of  their  hands  as  of  the  essays  that  were  the 
work  of  their  brains;  and  not  without  reason. 
So  again  it  is  easy  to  make  a  good  case  for  in- 
struction in  cooking,  when  so  many  are  ignor- 
ant of  it.  The  objection  made  by  some  that 
'tthese  things  should  be  taught  at  home,*'  is  a 
mere  matter  of  opinion,  about  which  people 
differ:  the  intelligent  Icelanders  say  reading 
should  be  taught  at  home,  and  no  doubt  could 
build  a  fair  argument  for  that.  It  would  plainly 
be  unfair  to  limit  industrial  training  to  the  girls; 
that  would  be  as  one-sided  as  the  method  said 
to  have  been  devised  by  one  teacher  for  improv* 
ing  his  pupil's  ortho^phy — ^the  boys  who 
could  spell  a  word  bemg  allowed  to  kiss  the 
girls  who  couldn't,  and  the  result  being  abnor- 
mal proficiency  on  the  boys'  side  and  corres- 
ponding deficiency  in  the  girls.  The  need  of 
training  the  hand  along  with  the  head  is  not  a 
new  idea.  That  long-headed  old  Stephen 
Girard,  in  the  part  of  his  will  providing  for  his 
great  college,  inserted  a  clause  requiring  two 
things — ^that  every  boy  should  be  taught  Span- 
ish and  also  a  mechanical  trade:  Spanish  be- 
cause he  foresaw  the  time  when  this  country 
ought  to  control  the  trade  with  the  South 
American  republics,  as  our  statesmen  are  be- 
ginning to  find  out  now — the  trade,  because  he 
recognized  its  economic  and  disciplinary  if  not 
its  pedagogical  value. 

The  demand  for  manual  training  is  pressed 
upon  educators  from  another  direction.  The 
old  apprentice  system  is  virtually  dead,  and  I 
am  glad  of  it ;  for  nothing  could  be  better  cal- 
culated to  crush  out  mental  activity.  So  soon 
as  the  boy  had  mastered  one  branch  of  his 
trade,  and  could  produce  something  that  his 
master  could  sell  at  a  good  price,  greed  and 
self-interest  combined  to  keep  him  doing  that 
one  thing  and  learning  nothing  else,  that  his 
master  might  profit  the  more.  In  the  mechani- 
ical  school,  of  course,  it  is  altogether  different : 
the  boy  is  given  a  cube,  and  required  to  make 
a  working  drawing  of  it — ^then  to  make  a  cube 
from  his  drawing.  When  he  can  do  that,  he  is 
given  something  more  difficult,  and  so  advan- 
ces step  by  step  until  he  can  make  any  part 
for  a  printing-press  or  a  steam-engine,  and  put 
them  together.  The  value  of  such  training  is 
fast  gaining  recognition  in  all  quarters.  Last 
summer  the  Latter- Day  Saints  at  Salt  Lake 
had  Prof.  Woodward  of  Washington  University 
to  address  them  in  the  Tabernacle  on  this 
question ;  and  if  they  are  moving  in  the  matter, 
surely  it  is  time  our  Keystone  State  should  con- 
sider whether  we  have  nothing  at  stake.  Our 
natural  advantages  indicate  that  we  of  all 
others  should  be  interested.  Here  we  have  ages 
of  sunlight  stored  up  in  its  three  forms — solid, 
in  the  coal ;  liquid,  in  the  oil ;  gaseous,  in  the 
natural  gas,  and  mineral  wealth  almost  inex- 
haustible. We  have  just  discovered  a  method 
of  extracting  phosphorus  for  |6  a  ton  that  is 
worth  I40  on  die  farm,  digging  from  oiu-  own 
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soil  the  ore  that  heretofore  had  to  be  brought 
from  abroad.  But  when  the  Old  World  sends 
OS  ber  thousands  of  skilled  laborers  to  take  the 
place  of  our  boys  and  girls,  because  ours  do 
not  get  the  training  they  do  over  there,  we 
ought  to  feel  ashamed  of  ourselves,  and  begin 
to  look  for  the  means  of  protecting  our  own 
people.  Tlie  vast  scale  in  which  provision  is 
made  in  France  and  other  countries  for  the 
training  of  their  youth  in  hand-work  should 
make  it  unnecessary  to  press  the  plea  further 
from  the  economic  side ;  and  I  forbear  further 
detail. 

"But,"  says  the  Dean  of  the  Denver  Univer- 
sity," I  have  observed  that  while  many  people 
think  hand-training  is  a  good  thing  for  their 
neighbor's  sons,  they  want  their  own  educated 
with  a  view  to  professional  life."  This  was 
doubdess  true  of  his  observations ;  but  it  is  not 
true  in  Chicago,  where  the  leading  merchants 
and  lawyers  have  not  only  secured  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  manual  school,  but  are  send- 
ing their  sons  through  it. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  show  that 
manual  training  cultivates  certain  powers  of  the 
mind — perception,  memory,  judgment.  The 
rag-picker  exercises  these,  but  you  would  not 
thmk  of  recommending  rag-picking  for  intro- 
duction to  the  school  curriculum.  We  must  do 
more  than  this ;  for  if  we  cannot  show  that 
manual  trainine  gives  a  special  and  different 
culture  from  what  can  be  derived  from  the 
ordinary  branches,  it  will  be  denied  a  place 
in  the  school  on  the  principles  of  pedagogical 
philosophy.  Those  of  you  who  have  studied 
astronomy  will  remember  the  epicycloid  curves 
fbnnerly  used  to  explain  the  supposed  move- 
ments of  certain  planets.  It  required  a  combi- 
nation of  three  revolving  points  to  describe 
this  curve ;  and  from  this  other  mathematicians 
went  on  to  like  combinations  of  form,  five  and 
six,  when  it  was  found  that  they  could  describe 
all  the  curves  of  the  higher  maUiematics.  How 
complex  an  instrument !  yet  you  use  such  an 
one  every  time  you  use  the  arm,  hand,  and 
fingers  together — for  this  is  a  combination  of 
the  sixth  degree.  The  very  existence  of  such 
an  instrument  involves  the  necessity  of  edu- 
cating and  training  it — yet  what  have  we  done? 
Some  little  drawing  (very  little) — some  pen- 
manship to  be  sure^— and  that  is  all  there  is  of 
it  in  the  common  school.  And  what  is  the 
result?  Why,  hundreds  of  applications  for  a 
vacant  clerkship.  How  is  it  with  the  few  fortu- 
nate ones  where  hands  have  been  educated  in 
the  mechanical  schools?  There  is  one  school 
near  the  great  Baldwin  shops  in  Philadelphia, 
and  all  its  boys  can  find  employment  by  crossing 
the  street  The  extreme  to  which  athletic  sports 
have  been  pushed  at  some  colleges  is  a  re- 
action against  this  unnatural  neglect  of  the 
body  in  training. 

But  we  must  look  at  the  question  also  from 
the  standpoint  of  modem  physiological  psy- 
chology. The  old  theory  was  that  the  brain 
was  homogeneous;  but  later  epoch- producing 
ex]>eriment5  led  to  totally  different  conclusions 
which  should  be  understood  by  teachers.  By 
operating  upon  the  brains  of  dogs,  it  was  found 


certain  muscles  could  be  paralyzed  apd  by  a 
series  of  experiments  the  motor  centres  for  all 
parts  of  the  body  were  mapped  out.  To  be 
sure  we  cannot  map  out  the  brain  of  the  school- 
boy by  the  same  process ;  but  the  next  thing  to 
it  has  been  done  by  covering  a  bald  head  with 
perforated  straps,  and  using  the  knowledge 
that  continued  activity  of  any  part  produces 
heat,  to  make  a  self-registering  instrument, 
which  by  means  of  sensitive  thermometers 
maps  out  the  centres  of  motion  for  the  differ- 
ent organs.  Besides  this  were  169  carefully 
tabulated  cases  of  brain  lesions  accompanying 
and  corresponding  to  atrophy  of  spinal  organs. 
From  all  this,  the  conclusion  was  fairly  de- 
duced that  as  organs  unused  fall  into  decay,  so 
their  brain  centres  must  also  become  atrophied, 
and  thus  the  balance  be  destroyed.  Here  is  a 
philosophical  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the 
lx>y  on  the  farm  developes  a  strong  healthy 
brain,  and  distances  his  city  competitor  who  has 
apparently  every  advantage  in  schooling. 

The  value  of  the  Kindergarten  is  conceded 
-^it  depends  in  great  measure  on  the  manual 
training — the  value  of  the  out- door  work  in 
botany  is  acknowledged  —  here  and  there 
progress  is  being  made,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  Princeton  will  have  another  Natural  History 
professor  who  don't  know  a  swallow  from  a 
woodpecker,  as  the  story  ran.  We  must  learn 
more  than  we  have  done  to  substitute  images 
for  words.  Pupils  who  are  taught  to  work  in 
wood  and  metals  start  in  science  with  definite 
conceptions,  and  those  of  them  who  become 
teachers  do  not  find  themselves  helpless  for 
lack  of  simple  apparatus.  We  want  to  multi- 
ply cases  like  the  teacher  who  said  that  with  $5 
worth  of  material  he  could  make  apparatus 
enough  for  500  experiments  in  Natural  Philos- 
ophy, and  that  he  had  made  all  he  needed  to 
teach  Natural  Philosophy  except  a  very  few 
pieces. 

From  the  ethical  standpoint  we  plead  for 
manual  training  because  it  develops  will.  If 
"  man  is  one-third  intellect  and  two-thirds  will," 
the  education  of  the  intellect  cannot  deserve 
the  almost  exclusive  attention  it  has  received. 
The  first  and  lowest  grade  of  will- development 
is  in  and  for  the  gratification  of  self — so  the  in- 
fant conveys  everything  to  its  mouth.  The 
second  stage  is  reached  when  we  share  the 
daily  labor  and  tasks  of  the  family  ;  and  here 
again  the  country  boy  has  had  the  advantage. 
The  full  development  is  reached,  of  course, 
when  the  will  chooses  the  rieht  and  summons, 
all  the  energies  of  the  whole  being  to  do  it. 
We  believe,  and  we  think  with  reason,  that  the 
training  of  the  hand  to  work  true  has  its  in- 
fluence in  building  strong,  manly,  self-reliant 
character. 

So,  looking  at  the  subject  from  all  these  standi 
points,  we  frnd  manual  training  making  goocf. 
Its  claim.  Why  do  we  come  so  slowly  to  recog- 
nize it?  Because  we  have  been  too  much  given> 
to  substitute  the  book  for  the  thing.  This« 
tendency  is  traced  from  the  course  of  history. 
From  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  and  the  rise  or 
Italy,  knowledge  was  gradually  withdrawn- 
from  the  people,  and  kept  within  the  Church ;; 
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books  were  rare  treasures;  but  Luther  and 
Melanchthon  and  Erasmus  found  and  studied 
the  New  Testament,  and  sowed  the  seed  of  a 
new  religious  life,  while  Bacon  and  others  aided 
in  the  liberation  of  the  human  mind,  and  print- 
ing made  knowledge  free  to  the  people.  What 
wonder  that  the  book  took  the  hignest  place  ? 
Now  we  want  manual  training  to  lead  us  back 
to  nature.  It  also  stands  in  intimate  relation 
with  the  humanities,  in  that  both  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  what  is  in  man.  The  languages 
have  been  and  will  be  taught  because  they 
bring  men  to  know  what  is  in  man ;  and  train- 
ing the  hand  helps  us  to  understand  and  ex- 
press what  is  in  human  nature,  as  truly  as  the 
tongue. 

Of  course,  the  enthusiastic  teacher  who  takes 
up  this  matter  without  deliberation  is  in  danger 
ot  making  a  fool  of  himself.  Forgetting  that 
its  chief  value  is  at  the  start,  he  keeps  the  child 
dealing  with  objects  after  they  should  be  drop- 
ped. There  is  such  a  thing  as  unsensing  the 
mind,  leaving  it  free  to  go  on  to  general  con- 
ceptions, which  have  to  do  with  the  principles 
underlying  the  universe — and  if  one  is  to  reach 
these,  he  must  not  be  kept  too  long  thinking  in 
things. 

We  have  not  advocated  manual  training  on 
the  lower  ground,  but  as  a  means  of  higher  de- 
velopment— helping  us,  as  we  stand  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  past  to  look  into  the  future,  to 
hold  fast  the  intellectual  heritage  of  the  past, 
and  still  recover  the  balance  we  have  been  in 
danger  of  losing,  by  obeying  the  command, 
"  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findetia  to  do,  do  it  with 
thy  might," 

After  a  song  ''Miller  and  Maid,"  and  a 
medley  by  the  High  School  choir,  Miss  Anna 
McCormick,  of  Philadelphia,  read  the  fol- 
lowing paper  on 

PRIMARY  METHODS. 

"The  word  education,"  says  Joseph  Landon, 
'*  comes  to  us  from  the  Latin  verb  educare^  to 
train,  nurture,  or  bring  up  a  child,  physically  or 
mentally;  and  this  again  is  connected  etymolo- 
gically  with  eductre,  to  lead  or  draw  out.  Thus 
we  see  that  the  root  idea  of  education  is  the 
leading  out,  the  training  or  cultivation  of  the 
powers  or  capabilities  of  action  with  which  man 
is  endowed. 

Let  us  start  with  the  child*s  first  day  in  school. 
He  comes,  ready  and  anxious  to  begin.  His 
eyes  longingly  follow  his  mother  as  she  wends 
her  way  out,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
is  left  entirely  dependent  upon  strangers.  The 
room  is  strange,  the  teacher  is  strange,  the 
pupils  are  strange.  Now  the  teacher  begins 
her  work  to  make  him  feel  at  home,  and  to  be- 
come acquainted.  Perhaps  she  starts  with  fifty 
•or  sixty  children — ^many  with  wills  uncontrolled ; 
some  from  homes  where  kindness  is  unknown, 
where  the  language  is  unrefined,  where  they 
have  seen  wasteful  and  demoralizing  habits,  but 
with  characters  to  be  formed  and  moulded  by 
iher  hands. 

Much  depends  upon  his  first  days  and  his 
(first  impressions,  for,  continues  Landon,   "In 


childhood  and  youth  everything  wears  a  fresh 
and  interesting  aspect,  many  things  are  new 
and  curious,  the  world  has  not  yet  grown  com- 
monplace; in  a  word,  the  mind  is  less  burdened 
with  past  impressions,  and  hence  is  much  more 
powerfully  susceptible  to  educational  influences. 
It  goes  out  to  meet  them,  as  it  were,  with  all 
its  vigor,  and  from  the  vividness  and  interest  of 
the  experience,  it  is  more  deeply  affected  than 
in  later  years.  The  ideas  are  thus  retained  for 
a  longer  period,  and  recalled  with  greater 
readiness  and  intensity  at  any  future  time." 

Hence  the  necessity  for  making  the  first 
weeks  pleasant  and  mteresting.  Make  him 
learn  to  love  school,  not  like, 

The  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel. 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  snail-like 
Unwillingly  to  school. 

Rather  make  them  red-letter  days  in  his 
calendar,  and  school  a  place  to  be  loved,  not 
dreaded,  with  the  teacher  much  as  Goldsmith 
has  portrayed  him. 

There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skilPd  to  rule. 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  school. 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stem  to  view — 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew: 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face; 
Full  well  they  laughed,  with  counterfeited  glee. 
At  all  bis  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he. 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper,  circling  round, 
Conveyed  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frowned: 
Yet  he  was  kind — or,  if  severe  in  aught, 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault. 

Let  us  suppose  the  child  enters  a  room  well- 
ventilated,  for  much  depends  upon  his  having 
plenty  of  good  fresh  air.  He  is  active;  his 
young  blood  craves  it.  Nor  is  it  to  be  expected 
that  he  can  be  attentive  if  the  air  is  foul,  full  of 
gas,  the  light  poor,  or  the  room  either  uncomfort- 
ably warm  or  cold. 

Then  too,  we  will  picture  the  time  well  divided, 
so  that  the  lessons  shall  not  occupy  more  than 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes;  the  exercises 
so  arranged,  that  the  slate  work  will  rest  him 
after  his  attention  has  been  held,  and  relieved 
by  a  judicious  interspersion  of  music  and  calis- 
thenics. Nothing  so  brightens  a  child  when 
his  interest  flags,  as  a  little  movement-song, 
which  can  be  sung  in  two  or  three  minutes. 

Probably,  the  easiest  lesson  to  begin  with  is 
a  lesson  in  number.  Give  the  child,  say  five 
sticks,  and  this  can  be  done  with  a  large  class. 
Let  him  show  vou  one,  two,  four,  &c.  I  find 
very  few  children  know  three.  To  vary  the 
lesson,  hold  up  pieces  of  white  card  board,  upon 
which  you  have  pasted  different  numbers  of 
colored  circles,  squares,  triangles,  &c.  Train 
his  eye  to  distinguish  rapidly  at  sight  the  num- 
bers 2,  3,  4,  &c.,  as  wholes. 

Again  let  him  show  you  a  number  of  sticks, 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  objects  on  the 
cardboard  held  in  your  hand.  For  instance, 
you  show  him  two  baUs,  he  holds  up  two  sticks; 
three  balls,  three  sticks.  Or  show  him  books, 
marbles,  pencils;  he  holds  up  the  corresponding 
number.  Or  draw  upon  the  blackboard  with 
colored  chalk,  if  convenient,  birds,  tops,  oranges 
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&c.,  adding  or  subtracting  until  be  can  distin- 
guish quickly,  at  sight,  any  number  you  may 
choose  to  give  him. 

Continue  these  lessons  from  day  to  day,  un- 
til he  knows  the  numbers  thoroughly  as  wholes; 
always  remembering  to  let  each  individual 
child  do  as  much  as  he  can,  and  as  far  as 
possible  have  the  object  in  his  hand.  Our  fault 
as  teachers  is,  that  we  do  too  much,  the  child 
not  enough. 

The  first  day  you  can  teach  with  the  slate  and 
pencil  the  making  of  the  figure  i,  next  day  the 
figure  2,  by  placing  two  dots  vertically,  mus  :. 
Begin  at  the  top,  curve  a  line  to  the  right,  from 
the  upper  to  the  lower  dot,  then  add  your 
horizontal  line.  Teach  the  figure  3,  with  dots 
in  a  similar  way.  With  young  children  there  is 
a  tendency  to  turn  the  figure  backwards,  but 
this  I  believe  can  be  obviated,  by  insisting  at 
first  upon  the  use  of  the  dots.  This  will  prove 
good  busy  work,  for  keep  a  child  busy,  and  you 
will  have  no  trouble  keeping  order.  Fellenberg 
says;  "  Experience  has  taught  me  that  indolence 
m  young  persons  is  so  directly  opposite  to  their 
natural  disposition  to  activity,  that  unless  it  is 
the  consequence  of  bad  education,  it  is  almost 
invariably  connected  with  some  constitutional 
defect" 

A  good  way  to  vary  the  making  of  fibres  is 
to  draw  beside  them  objects  representing  the 
number:  Thus,  two  drdes,  two  squares,  two 
triangles,  two  quarter  notes,  two  whole  notes, 
and  so  on  ad  infinilum.  The  teaching  of  the 
signs  can  be  b^^n  almost  immediately  as  a 
class  exercise,  by  letting  each  child  take  his 
n>lints,  and  make  a  cross,  thus,+  ^^d  you  have 
tne  sign  plus.  Turn  it  so  as  to  form  tiie  letter 
Xf  and  you  have  times  or  the  sign  of  multipli- 
cation. One  held  horizontally  -  minus,  one 
held  horizontally,  with  the  finger  above  and  be- 
kyw,  to  represent  dots  -4-,  the  sign  of  division. 
Two  held  horizontally  =  the  sign  of  equality. 

The  making  of  figures  and  signs  children 
learn  very  readily.  When  the  child  knows  his 
figures,  signs  and  numbers  thoroughly  as  wholes, 
then  take  up  the  separation  of  the  number  into  its 
parts.  But  let  the  child  discover  for  himself 
the  making  of  the  different  combinations. 
"Qildren  should  be  led,"  writes  Herbert 
Spencer,  "to  make  their  own  investigations, 
and  to  draw  their  own  inferences.  They  should 
be  told  as  little  as  possible,  and  induced  to  dis- 
cover as  much  as  possible." 

In  teaching  the  parts  of  a  number,  small 
cubical  blocks  will  oe  found  very  convenient. 
Each  child  can  have  a  small  calico  bag,  contain- 
ing from  five  to  twenty  blocks,  hung  on  a  peg 
at  the  side  of  his  desk,  and  ready  for  .use  at  a 
moment's  notice. 

It  is  a  good  plan,  at  first,  to  let  him  have  but 
three  blocks.  Let  him  arrange  them  in  any 
way  he  chooses,  and  he  will  very  soon  show 
you  that  i  + 1  +  i  =  3;  2  + 1  =  3;  i  +  2  =  3,  etc. 
Do  not  hurry  him.  To  quote  Maria  Ed^eworth, 
"Giildren  must  not  be  hurried;  one  point  must 
be  allowed  to  'soak  in'  before  the  next  is  given.' ' 
When  he  becomes  familiar  with  the  combina- 
tions in  three,  add  one  block,  making  four;  when 
these  are  thoroughly  known,  five,  and  so  on. 


At  this  point  take  up  the  makinfr  of  little  ex- 
amples, and  here  is  an  opportunity  for  a  good 
lesson  in  language.  Place  the  example,  say  3 — 
2  upon  the  board,  then  make  an  example  your- 
self, to  illustrate  to  the  child  what  you  want  him 
to  do.  Only  in  the  composition  of  examples, 
do  I  find  subtraction  easier  for  the  child  to  do 
first.  Now  suggest  his  using  in  his  example 
some  word  like  horse,  top,  marble,  or  ball.  Or 
draw  the  object  upon  the  board  to  suggest 
the  use  of  the  word.  This  method  secures 
variety,  otherwise  every  example  would  be  "A 
boy  had  three  cents:  he  lost  two  cents.  How 
many  had  he  left?"  At  first  you  will  probably 
get  such  an  example  as  this;  "  A  man  had  three 
horses,  he  give  two  away,  how  many  had  he 
left?"  When  you  tell  him  that  men  seldom  give 
horses  away,  ne  will  very  readily  substitute  sold. 
Or  in  the  case  of  birds  on  a  tree,  when  you  ask 
"What  would  most  likely  happen  to  birds  on  a 
tree?"  He  will  be  very  apt  to  give  you  an  ex- 
ample like  this,  "  Three  birds  were  on  a  tree, 
ana  two  flied  away,"  or  "  Three  birds  were  on 
a  tree,  and  a  man  shot  two  birds."  It  is  need- 
less to  suggest  correction  of  the  language  at  this 
point. 

After  you  have  taueht  the  making  of  ex- 
amples in  subtraction  thorouehly,  take  up  ad- 
dition, but  do  not  confuse  the  mind  with  too 
many  things  at  once.  Locke  held,  "that  the 
true  secret  of  learning  is  to  learn  one  thing  at  a 
time."  Multiplication  and  division  being  harder, 
keep  until  later,  or  until  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion are  thoroughly  learned  and  clear  in  the 
mind. 

After  constant  drill  upon  the  preliminary 
steps,  the  copying  of  little  examples,  learning 
the  different  combinations  so  as  to  recite  rapidly, 
and  putting  down  the  results  accurately  at  sight, 
will  toUow  in  regular  succession.  I  can  recom- 
mend no  better  way  to  get  quick  class  drill, 
than  to  put,  say,  ten  or  fifteen  children  at  the 
blackboard.  Give  each  child  a  different  ex- 
ample, but  do  not  let  him  put  down  the  result 
until  a  signal  is  given,  then  have  all  put  the  re- 
sults down  at  once.  Working  upon  the  board 
is  a  great  source  of  pleasure  to  a  child.  Besides, 
it  gives  the  teacher  a  chance  to  find  the  weak 
ones,  prevents  copying,  and  stimulates  the 
class.  But  no  matter  what  your  methods  may 
be,  you  need  constant  and  thorough  drill,  and 
frequent  repetition,  for  writes  Comenius:  "Repe- 
tition is  the  father  and  mother  of  memory." 
But  repetition  and  interest  must  go  hand  in 
hand.  The  mere  repetition  will  avail  little,  if 
no  interest  is  taken  in  the  subject,  and  the 
thoughts  wander.  Therefore  the  more  variety 
you  can  throw  into  drill,  the  more  certain  you 
are  of  success,  and  the  more  sure  of  keeping 
the  interest  alive. 

A  ten  or  fifteen  minutes'  drill  in  any  of  the 
above  methods,  will  find  you  ready  for  another 
lesson,  say  a  "  word  lesson."  Take  for  ex- 
ample, the  word  rat.  Draw  a  picture  of  a  rat 
upon  the  black-board.  If  you  do  not  feel  equal 
to  sketching  it  rapidly,  find  some  good  picture, 
carefully  trace  it  with  tracing  or  tissue  paper ; 
and  from  this  ontline,  draw  with  slate  pencil,  the 
rat  upon  the  board.    Prepare  this  beforehand. 
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then  in  the  presence  of  the  class,  retrace  with 
chalk.  No  matter  how  indifferently  the  picture 
may  be  drawn,  the  teacher's  own  work  is  far 
more  impressive  than  any  wood-cut  she  may 
show.  "  The  spreading  recognition  of  drawing 
as  an  element  of  education,'*  says  Herbert 
Spencer,  "  is  one  amongst  many  signs  of  the 
more  rational  views  on  mental  culture  now  be- 
ginning to  prevail.  Once  more  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  teachers  are  at  length  adopting  the 
course  which  nature  has  for  ages  been  pressing 
upon  their  notice." 

Drawing  is  an  economy  of  time  ;  it  holds  the 
interest,  fixes  the  attention,  cultivates  the  imagi- 
nation, and  strengthens  the  memory.  Should 
the  interest  however  flag,  vary  the  drawing,  say 
of  the  rat,  by  putting  the  tail  on  first,  then  add 
the  body,  then  the  feet,  lastly  the  head.  This 
will  awaken  the  interest  by  arousing  the  curi- 
osity, and  "  curiosity, "  says  Archbishop 
Whately,  "  is  as  much  the  parent  of  attention 
as  attention  is  of  memory." 

Now  with  the  picture  of  the  rat  before  the 
class,  begin  and  pleasantly  talk  about  a  rat. 
Ask  how  many  eyes  it  has.  Do  you  see  two 
eyes  ?  If  not,  why  ?  Show  him  that  you  repre- 
sented but  half  on  the  board.  Let  him  relate 
to  you  any  experience  he  may  have  had  with 
rats.  Encourage  "^iim  to  talk,  and  the  more 
natural  and  unrestrained  you  make  these  talks 
the  better.  Always  insist  upon  his  giving  his 
answer  in  a  complete  sentence.  At  first  I  find 
starting  the  sentence  a  great  help.  Thus  ; 
"  Where  does  the  rat  live  ?  The  rat  lives"— the 
child  repeats,  and  finishes  the  sentence.  This 
must  of  course  only  be  done  at  first,  until  the 
habit  of  combining  the  question  and  answer  has 
been  acquired;  afterwards  it  follows  naturally, 
for — 'Must  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  in- 
clined. 

When  you  have  finished  talking  about  the 
rat, — and  do  not  talk  lon^,  for  "  long  talking 
begets  short  hearing," — illustrate  the  fact,  that 
the  real  rat  down  in  the  cellar,  the  picture  on 
the  board,  and  the  word  "  rat "  you  now  print  or 
write,  all  represent  the  same  idea.  Always 
prefix  the  article  a,  an,  or  the,  and  teach  it  as 
though  it  were  a  part  of  the  word  following. 
Thus,  a  rat.  At  this  point  teach  the  sounds  of 
R,  A,  and  T,  just  as  tney  occur  in  the  word  rat. 
Pay  no  attention  to  the  fact  that  A  has  four 
sounds,  or  that  C  is  hard  in  this  word,  or  soft 
in  that,  merely  teach  the  sounds  in  this  particu- 
lar word;  and  so  teach  Phonics,  by  teaching 
the  sounds  in  the  new  word  taken  up  each  day. 

The  next  day  draw  a  pair  of  spectacles ;  ask 
for  what  they  are  used  ?  When  they  are  used  ? 
etc.  Then  introduce  the  story  of  "  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood,"  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  child. 
Use  the  answer  of  the  wolf  to  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood  when  she  exclaims,  "  Oh,  Grandmother, 
what  big  eyes  you  have !"  "All  the  better  to 
see  with."   Just  the  same  word  ^^^that  you  now 

Elace  on  the  board.  This  will  form  another 
inguage  lesson,  in  the  repetition  of  a  story,  to 
get  which  will  at  first  require  skilful  questioning. 
Thus  :  "Who  was  Red  Riding  Hood?  Where 
was  she  going  ?  Whom  did  she  meet  ?  What 
did  her  mother  tell  her  to  do  ?  etc. — each  an- 


swer given  in  a  complete  sentence.  Then  af- 
terwards have  the  substance  of  all  the  sentences 
combined  and  repeated  in  the  form  of  a  story. 

If  you  do  not  get  complete  sentences  in  the 
first  week,  or  in  the  second,  or  even  in  the  third, 
do  not  feel  discouraged.  It  is  bound  to  come 
by  firm  and  steady  persistence.  If  the  child 
makes  the  effort,  encourage  him ;  show  him 
that  you  are  in  sympathy  with  his  effort,  for 
"sympathy,"  says  Miss  Edgeworth,  "is  our 
first  best  friend  in  education;"  and  Herbert 
Spencer,  speaking  of  Pestalozzi,  writes,  "  Much 
of  his  power  was  due,  not  to  calmly  reasoned  out 
plans  of  culture,  but  to  his  profound  sympathy, 
which  gave  him  an  instinctive  perception  of 
childish  needs  and  difficulties." 

On  the  third  day  begin  with  the  two  words 
"see"  and  "rat"  to  form  a  sentence,  thus: 
"  I  see  a  rat."  An  infinite  variety  of  similar 
sentences  can  be  made  by  drawing  the  objects, 
thus :  "  I  see  hat,  a  fan,  a  ball,"  etc.  At  first 
take  only  words  that  may  be  illustrated  by  pic- 
tures, as  man,  fox,  pig.  Then  the  adjectives 
that  describe  those  nouns — ^big,  sly,  fat.  Then 
the  verbs  as  they  are  needed  to  make  the  sense. 
Thus :  the  big  man  ran.  The  fox  is  sly.  Max 
has  a  pig.  From  your  small  list  of  words  frame 
many  sentences  alike — It  is  a  big  dog.  It  is  a 
big  cat.  It  is  a  big  ox,  etc.  Here  the  skiUiil 
use  of  the  pointer  is  very  necessary,  in  training 
the  eye  to  quickly  run  along  the  line,  and  grasp 
the  meaning  at  a  glance.  No  one  can  read  and 
express  the  thought  naturally,  who  is  looking 
only  at  the  word  he  is  pronouncing. 

with  the  same  list  of  words,  much  variety 
can  be  secured  by  changing,  for  instance,  the 
declarative  sentence  "  The  dog  is  big"  into  the 
interrogative  form,  "Is  the  dog  big?"  or  into 
an  exclamatory  sentence,  "  See  the  big  dog !  *' 
Be  sure,  however,  that  the  child  does  see  it ; 
also  be  assured  that  if  he  has  the  thought  and 
the  mental  picture,  the  natural  expression  and 
emphasis  will  follow,  just  as  truly  as  night  fol- 
lows day. 

Next  in  order,  will  be  the  same  words,  but  so 
arranged  that  each  sentence  will  be  different, 
thus:  "The  pig  is  fat."  "  Can  the  dog  run?" 
"See  the  big  frog  jump!"  After  letting  the 
child  read  a  number  of  such  sentences  from  the 
blackboard,  then  have  him  read  one  of  the 
same  sentences  from  a  slip  of  manilla  paper, 
which  you  have  printed  or  written  for  him.  It 
will  only  be  necessary  to  print  eight  or  ten  of 
these  shps,  for  eight  or  ten  children  will  be  as 
many  as  the  teacher  can  manage  at  one  time : 
more  would  create  disorder. 

This  is  all  to  be  done  before  placing  a  book 
in  the  child's  hands.  The  words  taught  should 
be  kept  on  a  blackboard  or  chart,  before  the 
class ;  and  the  children  constandy  drilled  to  re- 
cognize them  at  sight.  Sometimes  the  teacher 
names  the  word,  and  the  child  points  to  it. 
Again,  the  teacher  points  to  the  word,  and  the 
child  names  it.  Or  she  places  a  number  of  dif* 
ferent  words  upon  the  board  and  lets  him  erase 
one ;  or  by  covering  a  word  up,  has  him  tell 
her  what  is  underneath.  Another  exercise  is  to 
take  the  pointer,  and  with  every  child's  atten* 
tion  fixed  upon  her,  she  points  to  three  or  four 
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words  in  the  list  kept  before  the  class,  and  forms 
a  sentence — ^then  requests  the  child  to  repeat 
the  words  in  the  exact  order  in  which  she 
pointed;  thus.  "A  man  can  see.*'  This  last 
method  is  a  great  help  in  training  the  memory, 
because  it  accustoms  the  child  to  follow  atten- 
tively, and  to  repeat  accurately.  And  "The 
cultivation  of  the  attention  into  an  intellectual 
habit/*  to  quote  Landon,  "  is  one  of  the  best 
ways  of  training  the  memory." 

Thus  far.  no  special  attention  has  been  paid  to 
teaching  the  Alphabet,  but  that  you  are  doing; 
incidentally..  Though  you  may  teach  to  read 
from  print  at  first,  you  begin  immediately  to 
teach  writing  from  script,  and  call  the  letter  by 
the  name  as  you  write.  A  method  that  I  have 
found  very  successful  is  this  :  Instead  of  mark- 
mg  good  writing  or  good  drawing  with  the  fig- 
ures 10  ox  100,  I  place  a  printed  letter  upon  the 
board,  for  instance,  c,  and  say,  "  the  good  writ- 
ing I  will  mark  c,  very  good  double  ee."  Then 
each  day  change  the  letter.  In  this  way  the 
child  learns  the  letters  as  good  marks,  and 
learas  the  alphabet  without  knowing  it.  Then 
too,  he  is  not  only  fond  of  getting  good  marks, 
but  of  showing  and  telling  them.  This  also 
serves  to  impress  the  letters  upon  his  memory. 

Dr.  Johnson  tells,  "that  when  a  child  he 
used,  after  acauiring  a  new  piece  of  knowledge, 
to  run  and  tell  it  to  an  old  woman  of  whom  he 
was  fond,  and  that  this  practice  helped  to  im- 
print it  on  his  mind.'* 

The  Roman  capital  letters  of  the  Alphabet 
may  be  taught  with  splints,  as  a  class  exercise ; 
thus  T,  I,  H,  etc.,  the  teacher  calling  the  letter 
by  name,  and  the  children  making  it  with  her. 
Fifteen  of  the  letters  can  be  made  entirely  with 
splints;  and  remainder  by  holding  the  stick, 
and  describing  with  the  finger  the  curved  lines 
in  the  air;  thus,  B.  D.  For  the  first  three 
months  teach  but  one  new  word  a  day.  Then 
when  the  child  knows  sixty  or  seventy  words  at 
sight,  and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  every 
letter  in  the  alphabet,  then  commence  to  teach 
spelling ;  the  teaching  of  which  we  will  not  dis- 
cuss here.  Every  lesson  is  a  language  lesson ;  but 
vhen  a  child  has  learned  to  write  and  to  com- 
pose a  sentence,  he  may  very  soon  be  taught  to 
write  little  sentences.  Making  sentences  and 
repeating  stories  must  precede  written  work.  In 
this,  as  in  reading,  pictorial  aids  intensify  the 
interest,  and  thereby  insure  a  more  vivid  im- 
pression. If  you  tell  some  short  story,  and 
sketch  it,  while  telling  it,  no  matter  how  crudely, 
the  child  will  repeat  much  more  readily  than  if 
you  merely  tell  it  to  him.  The  illustration  forms 
a  sort  of  milestone  for  him  on  his  journey, 
bdping  him  over  the  hard  places. 

To  make  the  lessons  interesting  and  to  retain 
the  attention  as  well,  the  supply  of  pictures  and 
Aories  should  not  be  stinted,  for  the  child  soon 
tires  of  the  same  set.  Emerson  says,  that 
"Health  of  body  consists  in  circulation,  and 
lanity  of  mind  in  variety  or  facility  of  associa- 
tion. We  need  change  of  objects.**  Just  so 
the  child  needs  change  of  pictures  and  stories. 
If  he  has  been  properly  trained  to  make  sen- 
tiences orally,  the  writing  is  comparatively  easy. 
Begin  by  telling  him  to  write  one  sentence, 


either  from  the  blackboard  sketch,  or  from  a 
woodcut  held  before  the  class.  Then  two  sen- 
tences; then  three.  Let  him  give  the  girl,  boy, 
or  dog  in  the  picture  a  name.  Afterwards 
teach  him  to  combine  these  sentences  into  a 
little  story.  Or  read  a  story,  and  let  him  repro- 
duce it  in  his  own  words ;  but  be  careful  that 
your  story  is  short,  and  void  of  useless  detail. 

As  remarked  before,  the  true  secret  of  all 
good  discipline  is  to  keep  the  child  employed. 
Here  again,  you  find  drawing  a  great  assist- 
ance. "  The  spontaneous  efforts  made  by  chil- 
dren,** says  Herbert  Spencer,  "to  represent  the 
men,  houses,  trees  ana  animals  around  them — 
on  a  slate,  if  they  can  get  nothing  better,  or 
with  lead  pencil  on  paper,  if  they  can  beg 
them — are  familiar  to  all.  To  be  shown  through 
a  picture  book  is  one  of  their  highest  gratifica- 
tions; and  as  usual,  their  strong  imitative  ten- 
dency presently  generates  in  them  the  ambi- 
tion to  make  pictures  themselves  also.  This 
attempt  to  depict  the  striking  things  they  see  is 
a  further  instinctive  exercise  of  the  perceptions, 
a  means  whereby  still  greater  accuracy  and 
completeness  of  observation  is  induced.**  Thus 
a  simple  oblong  can  be  utilized,  by  converting 
it  into  an  express  wagon,  and  piling  it  up  with 
trunks,  the  latter  represented  by  the  letter  b. 
Or  a  basket  filled  with  eggs,  formed  of  the  let- 
ter e,  A  Christmas  tree  hung  with  candy /*j, 
and  so  on,  as  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher  may 
suggest. 

These  .  are  merely  the  outlines  of  a  few 
methods;  time  will  not  permit  me  to  treat  of 
more.  "  That  which  each  can  do  best,  none  but 
his  Maker  can  teach  him,**  says  Emerson. 
Therefore  all  methods  are  best  applied  in  the 
teacher's  own  individual  way.  Get  the  idea, 
then  present  it  with  all  the  originality  you  pos- 
sess. Nor,  in  treating  of  methods,  must  we  for- 
get to  take  into  consideration  the  dispositions  of 
the  children,  their  ages,  surroundings,  &c. 
Here  again  the  good  judgment  and  experience 
of  the  teacher  must  devise  the  best  method  to 
suit  the  occasion.  It  is  impossible  for  any 
teacher  to  explain  all  of  his  or  her  methods. 
As  Lord  Bacon  expresses  it,  "  The  art  of  well 
delivering  the  knowledge  we  possess  to  others, 
is  amongst  the  secrets  left  to  be  discovered  by 
future  generations.*' 

But,  that  more  depends  upon  the  teacher, 
than  the  method,  is  best  illustrated,  by  Herbert 
Spencer,  who  in  speaking  of  the  Pestalozzian 
system,  says — "  It  seems  scarcely  to  have  ful- 
filled the  promise  of  its  theory.  We  hear  of 
children  not  at  all  interested  in  its  lessons — 
disgusted  with  them  rather ;  and,  so  far  as  we  can 
gather,  the  Pestalozzian  schools  have  not  turned 
out  any  unusual  proportion  of  distinguished 
men — if  even  they  have  reached  the  average. 
We  are  not  surprised  at  this.  The  success  of 
every  appliance  depends  mainly  upon  the  in- 
telligence with  which  it  is  used.  It  is  a  trite  re- 
mark, that,  having  the  choicest  tools,  an  un- 
skilful artisan  will  botch  his  work;  and  bad 
teachers  will  fail  even  with  the  best  methods. 
Indeed,  the  goodness  of  the  method  becomes 
in  such  case  a  cause  of  failure ;  as,  to  continue 
the  simile,  the  perfection  of  the  tool  becomes  in 
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undisciplined  hands  a  source  of  imperfection  in 
results.  Continues  Spencer,  "  The  mistress  of 
a  dame  school  can  hear  spelling  lessons  ;  any 
hedge-schoolmaster  can  arill  boys  in  the  mul- 
tiplication table ;  but  to  teach  spelling  rightly 
by  using  the  powers  of  the  letters  instead  of 
their  names,  or  to  instruct  in  numerical  combi- 
nations by  experimental  synthesis,  a  modicum 
of  understanding  is  needful.  And  to  pursue  a 
like  rational  course  throughout  the  entire  range 
of  studies,  asks  an  amount  of  judgment,  of 
invention,  of  intellectual  sympathy,  of  analy- 
tical faculty,  which  we  shall  never  see  applied 
to  it  while  the  tutorial  office  is  held  in  such 
small  esteem.** 

Dr.  A.  R.  Home .  It  may  be  that  all 
this  hand  work  can  be  arranged  for  in  the 
cities:  but  how  in  the  world  can  it  be 
wedged  or  sandwiched  into  the  already 
overcrowded  curriculum  of  the  ungraded 
country  school?  I  cannot  see,  and  the  men 
who  are  advocating  this  thing  cannot  or 
at  least  do  not  explain. 

Dr.  Schaeffer :  If  my  friend  would  get 
and  read  the  Leaflets  from  No.  9  University 
Place,  he  would  not  need  to  ask  such  a  ques- 
tion ;  but  I  will  give  him  an  answer.  Sup- 
pose a  new  school  house  is  to  be  built ;  you 
need  not  change  your  proposed  ground -plan, 
but  only  raise  it  higher,  leaving  a  basement 
room  below — there  you  have  your  workshop. 
The  teacher  who  knows  this  subject  will 
learn  more  than  now  about  his  boys  as  they 
work  together ;  and  there  will  be  no  trouble 
about  interesting  the  pupils — they  will  be 
glad  to  spend  recess  time  in  the  shop. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  so-called  criticism 
which  tries  to  laugh  down  every  new  thing ; 
and  it  comes  principally  from  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  subject,  and  unwilling .  to 
take  the  time  to  study,  and  go  down  into  the 
philosophy  of  it. 

Dr.  Buehrle :  This  being  a  live  question 
in  our  State,  and  a  Commission  having  con- 
sidered the  subject,  I  was  surprised  that  their 
bill  was  never  published  and  circulated.  So 
important  a  question,  involving  radical 
changes  of  system  and  large  appropriations 
of  money,  after  being  considered  by  a 
competent  Commission  and  their  conclu- 
sions formulated,  should  be  placed  in  its 
proposed  legislative  form  before  the  edu- 
cators of  the  State,  giving  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  opinions,  and,  if  de- 
sired, suggest  modifications,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Legislature. 

Dr.  Schaeffer  :  Inasmuch  as  the  bill 
found  its  grave  in  the  Legislature,  and  no 
money  was  appropriated  to  the  Commission 
or  anybody  else,  no  harm  has  been  done. 
And  as  the  report  of  the  Commission  is  to 
appear  as  an  official  document,  everybody 


will  have  a  chance  to  see  it.  No  radical 
changes  are  proposed.  If  it  prove  im- 
practicable to  introduce  the  plan  in  some 
places,  should  we  therefore  deny  it  to  all  ? 
There  are  at  least  40  per  cent  of  our  people 
who  can  try  it  without  difficulty,  and  I  can- 
not see  why  the  State  should  not  help  them. 
Some  places  are  moving  without  State  help 
— Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  so  on.  If 
we  will  shut  our  eyes  to  the  &cts,  we  must 
take  the  consequences.  Other  countries  are 
already  at  work  —  Sweden  is  trying  it, 
France  is  trying  it.  All  we  have  done  was 
to  investigate  and  publish  results;  there  was 
no  disposition  to  force  or  foist  anything  up- 
on the  schools  of  the  State  that  was  not 
thoroughly  understood  by  everybody  who 
would  take  the  trouble  to  understand  it. 

Dr.  Home :  If  this  wood-working  is  cal- 
culated to  produce  such  wooden-headed 
men  as  we  get  from  Switzerland,  we  should 
pray.  Good  Lord,  deliver  us ! 

Prof.  W.  H.  Parker,  (Philadelphia):  All 
the  great  World's  Expositions  from  1857  to 
1889  have  shown  the  necessity  for  giving 
more  attention  to  hand-training,  and  by 
directing  attention  to  it  have  made  our 
need  more  pressing — since  others  have 
heeded  the  lesson  and  gone  to  work,  while 
we  have  neglected  it.  Of  course  ultra-en- 
thusiastic people  will  make  fools  of  them- 
selves, as  in  threading  the  needle  by  our 
word  of  command  "  one,  two,  three,"  in 
concert.  Any  teacher  who  is  opposed  to 
the  thing  can  make  it  ridiculous ;  but  it 
would  be  wiser  to  study  and  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  demand  that  is  certain  to 
come. 

Dr.  Buehrle:  I  am  not  of  those  who 
either  oppose  this  or  laugh  at  it :  I  am  seek- 
ing light  upon  it.  It  seems  I  was  under  a 
wrong  impression  about  the  legislation.  I 
knew  a  bill  was  offered  giving  so  many 
thousand  to  any  Normal  School  which 
would  add  manual  instruction  to  its  curri- 
culum,'and  I  thought  it  had  passed. 

Dr.  Schaeffer:  Yes,  we  wanted  it — ^but 
we  didn't  get  it. 

The  discussion  closed  at  this  point. 

WITHDRAWAL. 

Dr.  Schaeffer,  by  request  of  Dr.  G.  M. 
Philips,  withdrew  the  name  of  that  gentle- 
man from  the  list  of  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association. 

AUDITORS*  REPORT. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  audit  the 
Treasurer's  account  for  last  year  rej>orted 
as  follows,  which  was  adopted : 
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Balance  from  1887 $212  07 

Receipts — 

Entertaioments |i6  4$ 

Donation  from  Dr.  Harris  .   .    24  00 
Membership  Fees 432  00  472  45 

^684  52 
Expenditures  (per  vouchers) 540  57 

Balance  from  1888 $143  95 

IN  MEMORIAN. 

Supt.  J.  W.  Snoke,  of  Lebanon  county, 
delivered  the  following  eulogy  upon  his  pre- 
decessor, the  late  Supt.  W.  B.  Bodenhorn : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Teachers^  Association  :  Time  is  wonder- 
fully and  mysteriously  filled  with  many  swift 
vicissitudes.  Of  this  met  we  are  reminded  by 
the  innumerable  occurrences  in  the  various  vo- 
cations of  life ;  by  the  growth  and  decay  of  the 
grass,  by  the  coming  and  going  of  seasons,  by 
Ac  rising  and  falling  of  earthly  powers,  by  the 
d^th  of  our  lamented  brother  and  co-laborer, 
and  by  a  thousand  more  things  which  bear 
upon  them  the  stamp  of  change. 

On  tibe  4th  of  March,  1889,  in  the  village  of 
AnnviUe,  in  the  far-famed  lovely  Lebanon  val- 
ley,'Prof.  W.  B.  Bodenhorn,  a  loyal,  conscien- 
tious teacher,  an  earnest,  devoted  superintend- 
ent, who  for  twenty-eight  long  yet  glonous  years 
labored  £aitfifully  ,and  assiduously  in  the  grand 
and  noble  cause  of  education,  passed  from  his 
labors  to  his  rest.  Confiding  in  that  One  whose 
wisdom  and  omnipotence  overrules  all  things, 
on  whose  Almighty  arm  he  would  ever  lean,  by 
whose  unerring  counsel  he  would  always  be 
guided,  he  fell  asleep. 

It  is  eminently  appropriate  that  we,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Pennsy Urania  State  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation, to  which  his  name  gave  lustre  and 
illustration,  the  meetings  of  which  he  almost  al- 
ways attended,  and  in  whose  discussions  his 
melodious  voice  so  frequently  mingled,  should 
mthis  formal  manner  give  expression  to  the 
common  grief  and  sorrow  which  his  death  has 
caused  us. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  was  bom  in  Ann- 
vQle,  Lebanon  county.  Pa.,  July  ist,  1844.  His 
parents  were  of  German  descent.  In  his  younger 
days  he  manifested  superiority  of  mental  pow- 
ers, and  being  rendered  a  cripple  at  the  age  of 
three  by  having  a  carbuncle,  he  enjoyed  all  the 
educational  advantages  a  kind  father,  who  sup- 
ported his  family  by  tailoring,  and  the  small 
country  village,  could  offer.  Of  these  advanta- 
ges, as  weU  as  of  the  privileges  friends  extended 
him,  he  fully  availed  himself.  His  days,  and 
a  considerable  part  of  his  nights,  were  diligently 
devoted  to  a  careful  preparation  for  the  vastly  im- 
portant work  he  was  afterward  called  to  perform. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  profes- 
sion whose  interests  have  called  us  togetner  in 
this  beautiful  mountain  city.  At  this  crisis  his 
father  was  horribly  killed  while  attempting  to 
cross  the  Lebanon  Valley  branch  of  the  P.  & 
R.  R.  at  Heisey's  crossing.  The  family,  upon 
whid^  fortune  in  a  pecuniary  sense  never  seemed 


to  have  smiled,  was  now  deprived  of  its  head, 
and  William,  then  a  mere  stripling:,  became 
its  chief  support.  He  never  deserted  his  moth- 
er ;  but  as  a  dutiful  son  remained  her  mainstay 
and  dependence  until  her  death,  which  occurred 
on  August  20,  1884. 

He  taught  four  terms,  then  at  the  age  of 
twenty  entered  Lebanon  Valley  College.  He 
graduated  from  this  institution  with  high  honor 
as  a  member  of  her  first  class.  After  gradua- 
tion he  was  elected  principal  of  the  South  Ann-* 
ville  High  School.  This  position  he  filled 
creditably  until  he  was  called  to  preside  over 
ti^e  schools  of  Lebanon  county. 

As  a  teacher  he  was  probsroly  unexcelled  in 
his  county.  In  this  capacity,  in  the  Lebanon 
County  Normal  Class,  I  for  the  first  time  formed 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  our  lamented 
friend.  I  was  then  a  pupil  of  this  class.  How 
vividly  can  I  now  see  that  manly  form,  with  his 
well-developed  head  standing  before  his  class, 
chalk  in  hand,  his  pleasent  luminous  face,  and 
clear  silvery  voice,  explaining  and  demonstrat- 
ing the  problem  before  him.  He  was  ^ar  ^Jir- 
cellence  tne  best  teacher  to  whom  I  ever  recited. 
His  kindly  disposition,  however,  rather  unfitted 
him  for  being  a  strict  disciplinarian :  but  his 
pupils  respected  him  too  much  to  disobey  him. 
He  taught  his  pupils  by  precept  and  example 
to  be  men  and  women  after  the  image  of  their 
Creator,  and  that  it  is  not  all  of  life  to  live,  nor 
all  of  death  to  die. 

Not  very  long  ago,  a  young  man  who  for  a 
number  of  years  was  one  of  his  pupils,  remarked: 
"  I  must  attribute  my  success  in  life  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  work  of  Prof.  Bodenhorn,  as  my 
teacher.*  Dr.  Heister  in  delivering  his  funeral 
sermon  said :  "  My  son,  when  hearing  that  Prof. 
Bodenhorn  had  died,  wrote  to  me,  saying,  I  owe 
what  I  am  to  my  deceased  brother.*'  Hundreds 
of  witnesses  in  Lebanon  county  bear  similar 
testimony.  He  always  found  something  to 
commend.  The  dull  boy  whose  barriers  are 
almost  insurmountable,  and  whose  discourage- 
ments always  demand  the  assistance  of  the 
teacher,  was  sure  of  a  word  of  commendation. 
His  ideal  was  high  and  lofty.  He  taught  not 
simply  for  the  remuneration  a  School  Board  has 
the  authority  to  give,  but  he  taught  for  a  higher 
and  nobler  reward — a  reward  that  we  sincerely 
believe  he  enjoys  during  an  endless  eternity. 

In  May,  1875,  he  was  elected  Superintendent 
of  Lebanon  county,  and  provea  to  be  the 
"right  man  in  the  right  place.**  In  this  capa- 
city he  served  faithfully  for  nearly  fourteen 
years.  Under  his  supervision  I  taught  eleven 
terms.  Very  distinctly  do  I  remember  his  first 
visit  to  my  school.  He  did  not  enter  the 
school-room  as  a  tyrant,  but  as  a  man  with  a 
heart  overflowing  with  sympathy  and  loving 
kindness  and  a  hand  ever  open  to  render 
needed  assistance. 

His  coming  into  the  schoolroom  was  greeted 
and  always  welcomed  by  both  teacher  and 
pupils.  With  him  came  a  spirit  of  cheer  and 
encouragement  pervading  the  very  atmosphere 
in  which  he  moved,  and  not  that  fear  and  dread 
which  so  frequently  accompanies  the  Superin- 
tendent. 
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During  the  period  of  his  supervision,  his  de- 
voted energies,  his  unbounded  zeal,  his  inde- 
fatigable perseverance,  caused  a  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  cause  of  education  in  his  field  of 
labor.  When  we  compare  the  present  status  of 
the  schools  over  which  his  jurisdiction  ex- 
tended with  their  condition  of  fifteen  years 
ago,  their  materially  improved  condition  leads 
us  to  see  that  his  achievements  were  grand  and 
noble,  and  his  efforts  were  not  in  vain.  His 
almost  unerring  counsel  guided  upward  and 
onward  many  a  youth.  He  was  the  grand  cen- 
tral figure  in  the  public  schools  of  our  county, 
and  we  keenly  feel  that  his  death  was  a  serious 
loss. 

During  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  was  con- 
stantly suffering  from  ill  health;  yet  he  was 
faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duites,  even 
more  than  his  health  permitted.  During  the 
spring  he  was  able  to  do  only  what  was  absolutely 
necessary.  After  a  partial  recovery  he  held 
his  public  examinations.  Last  July  he  was  one 
of  the  first  coming  to  Scranton  to  attend  the 
Teachers'  Association.  At  this  time  friends, 
teachers,  and  all  entertained  high  hopes  of  a 
perfect  restoration  of  that  health  and  vigor 
which  he  enjoyed  in  his  younger  days.  Sep- 
tember came,  and  the  school  term  opened.  He 
assisted  in  regrading  the  schools  of  M yerstown 
and  Annville,  and  visited  four  schools  in  Corn- 
wall district,  when  he  again  took  sick. 

When  he  realized  that  his  disease  must  in 
the  end  prove  fatal,  he  awaited  the  last  hour 
with  that  patience  and  long-suffering  so  char- 
acteristic of  a  Christian.  The  many  memorials 
and  consoling  messages  from  directors  and 
teachers,  the  many  visits  paid  him  by  friends 
and  associates,  gave  him  the  assurance  that  he 
was  highly  esteemed  by  those  whose  acquaint- 
ance he  had  formed.  Never  in  the  history  of 
Annville,  and  probablv  never  in  that  of  the 
county,  was  a  funeral  so  largely  attended. 
Over  two  thousand  citizens  assembled  to  pay 
the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  one 
whom  all  revered  and  honored. 

I  will  detain  you  no  longer  by  this  feeble  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  our  lamented  brother. 
His  highest  and  best  praise  is  our  conviction  of 
his  merits,  our  affectionate  gratitude  for  his  la- 
bors and  services.  His  fame  is  safe ;  it  is  trea- 
sured beyond  the  reach  of  accident.  Although 
no  sculptured  marble  should  rise  to  his  memory, 
nor  engraved  stone  bear  record  of  his  deeds, 
yet  will  his  name  be  held  in  grateful  remem- 
brance by  all  those  for  whom  and  with  whom 
he  diligently  labored  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  impress  upon  your 
minds  one  of  the  many  great  lessons  which 
oujght  to  be  drawn  from  our  dead  comrade's 
shining  career.  Are  we  not  admonished  anew 
of  the  inherent  excellence  of  American  institu- 
tions, which  made  possible  the  brilliant  career 
of  Prof.  W.  B.  Bodenhorn  ?  Is  there  another 
land  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  offering  an  open 
highway  leading  from  the  humblest  station  in 
life  to  the  highest  and  most  exalted  position  ? 
Where  but  in  America  do  we  find  life's  supreme 
prizes  within  the  grasp  of  the   poorest   and 


humblest  ?  It  is  too  much  the  habit  of  the  pres- 
ent generation  to  disregard  these  prerogatives 
of  the  American  people,  and,  like  many  other 
good  things,  they  have  been  abused.  But  men 
do  not  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  nor  figs  of 
thistles.  And  when  I  behold  the  grand  out- 
come of  our  institutions  I  discern  new  signifi- 
cance in  them,  and  I  find  myself  saying,  in  the 
powerful  language  of  Israel  s  King,  "If  I  for- 
get thee,  oh!  my  country,  let  my  right  hand 
forget  its  cunning,  and  let  my  tongue  cleave  to 
the  roof  of  my  mouth." 

Dep.  Supt.  Houck :  This  tribute  is  highly 
appropriate,  and  is  fittingly  given  by  our 
departed  friend's  chosen  successor.  I  knew 
Mr.  Bodenhorn  well  throughout  his  pro- 
fesional  life,  having  given  him  his  first  pro- 
visional certificate,  and  afterwards  his 
professional.  Never  was  there  a  school  of- 
ficer whom  the  teachers  and  children  wel- 
comed more  gladly,  and  his  repeated  reelec- 
tion shows  how  the  Directors  appreciated 
his  services.  It  was  a  sad  day  for  Lebanon 
county  when  they  knew  they  must  part 
with  him.  He  suffered  uncomplainingly  for 
many  months,  having  contracted  the  disease 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty  in  stormy 
weather.  Almost  his  last  words  were  a 
request  for  his  favorite  hymn,  *'  Rock  of 
ages,  cleft  for  me."  Friends  from  town 
and  country  attended  the  sorrowful  ser- 
vices at  his  funeral.  He  was  a  good  man, 
and  has  gone  to  his  lest  and  reward.  I 
can  endorse  every  word  that  has  been 
said,  and  now  move  that  the  paper  be 
placed  on  the  minutes,  and  the  subject  be 
referred  for  further  action  to  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  by  a  rising  vote. 

Association  then  adjourned  to  8  p.  m. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 


THE  musical  programme  for  this  session 
was  especially  good.  Miss  Jean  Glenn, 
ot  Mercer,  sang  two  pieces.  Prof.  King  and 
Miss  Grove  a  duet,  and  each  of  them  a  solo, 
all  of  which  were  heartily  applauded. 

The  address  was  delivered  by  Major  R. 
W.  McClaughrey,  Superintendent  of  the 
Huntingdon  Reformatory,  on 

INDUSTRIAL    EDUCATION. 

You  are  aware  that  my  experience  for  years 
has  been  with  those  who  escaped  the  training 
of  the  common  school,  and  as  a  consequence 
came  under  my  iurisdiction  as  a  prison  ofHcer. 
Dealing  thus  with  a  class  with  whom  society 
seems  to  be  at  war,  and  the  efforts  to  control 
which  seem  to  have  been  unsuccessful,  as  I 
shall  show  you,  it  is  time  that  those  who  still 
I  hope  for  success  shoidd  change  their  plan  of 
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campaign.  In  preparing  for  the  discussion  of 
this  question,  I  have  drawn  without  reserve 
upon  the  work  of  others,  and  have,  at  tbe  same 
time,  applied  to  their  conclusion  the  light  of 
special  experience. 

It  is  common  to  see  the  question  asked  in 
print,  "Is  crime  increasing?*'  and  we  should  be 
glad  if  the  facts  would  justify  a  favorable  an- 
swer ;  but  the  cold  figures  of  the  statistician,  if 
we  believe  them,  tell  another  tale.  The  work 
on  the  Census  of  1880  is  still  incomplete ;  but  it 
has  been  carried  far  enough  to  give  us  plain  in- 
dications on  this  subject. 

In  1850  the  United  States  had  a  population 
of  23,191,876;  of  these  there  were  m  prisons, 
exclusive  of  juvenile  criminals,  6,736,  or  290  to 
the  million.  In  i860,  we  had  increased  to 
31,543,321,  and  crime  had  increased  in  greater 
proportion,  for  there  were  then  19,006  of  the 
same  class  of  prisoners,  or  607  to  a  million.  In 
1870,  the  census  showed  thirty-eight  and  a  half 
millions  of  people,  with  32,801  criminals,  or  853 
in  each  million— ratio  still  increasing.  In  1880, 
the  population  was  over  50  millions,  with  58,- 
609  criminals,  or  1169  to  the  million.  Upon 
this  basis,  the  proportion  of  criminals  was  tour 
tiroes  as  great  in  1880  as  in  1850.  Surely  we 
have  already  shown  that  this  question,  of  such 
vital  importance,  calls  for  careful  consideration 
by  every  teacher,  by  every  lover  of  our  common 
country. 

To  bring  the  matter  nearer  home,  take  the 

Srison  reports  of  this  group  of  States — Maine, 
^cw  Hampshire,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois  and  Minnesota — and  we  find 
that  in  i860  they  had  a  population  of  10,297,31 1, 
and  the  commitments  to  prison  numbered  2,721 , 
or  one  in  3784  of  population.  Twenty  years 
later,  in  1880,  the  population  was  15,351,594, 
and  the  prisoners  numbered  5,172,  or  one  in 
2978  of  population.  During  this  period  of  twenty 
years,  while  the  population  of  the  country  in- 
creased 50  per  cent.,  crime  increased  nearly 
100  per  cent. 

Add  to  the  58,609  adult  criminals  in  the  coun- 
try in  1880.  the  11,468  juvenile  delinquents  of 
too  tender  age  to  be  sent  to  prison,  and  we  have 
a  total  of  70,000.  I  am  compelled  to  believe  that 
the  census  of  1890  will  give  us  figures  still  more 
alarming.  The  cost  of  maintainmg  the  prisons, 
magistrates,  police  courts,  etc.,  aggregates  fifty 
million  dollars  annually,  which  includes  no  al- 
lowance for  lawyers'  fees.  This  great  sum  must 
be  raised  by  taxation  for  the  defense  of  society 
agamst  its  criminal  element.  The  number  un- 
der restraint  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  criminal 
class ;  there  are  half  a  million  criminals  in  the 
United  States,  but  only  70.000  of  them  are  un- 
der restraint ;  and  of  these  a  little  more  than 
one-third  are  under  21  years  of  age,  a  little  over 
one-half  under  22.  and  a  little  over  two-thirds 
are  under  23.  So  it  is  plain  that  the  ranks  of 
crime  are  not  recruited  from  the  old,  but  fi^om 
oar  boys  and  girls  —  mostly  the  boys  —  who 
should  be  in  the  public  schools,  but  are  not,  be- 
cause we  fail  in  our  duty,  which  is  to  make  pub- 
lic instruction  compulsory  in  evenr  nook  and 
comer  of  the  land  (applause).  No  further  argu- 
ment than  the  figures  which  you  have  heard 


ought  to  be  necessary — ^nor  can  any  argument 
be  stronger. 

You  often  read  the  statement  that  "  education 
does  not  prevent  crime."  What  say  the  figures 
to  that  ?  Since  the  i6th  of  February  we  have 
received  at  the  Reformatory  in  Huntingdon  106 
prisoners,  of  ages  ranging  from  15  to  25,  aver- 
aging 18.  The  amount  of  education  these  have 
received  affords  some  material  for  study.  Twenty 
of  them  can  neither  read  nor  write ;  seventy-two 
can  barely  read  and  write,  but  have  received 
nothin^r  (ike  even  a  partial  common-school 
education  ;  twelve  have  received  a  fair,  but  not 
thorough  common-school  course — ten  of  the 
twelve  never  got  so  far  as  geography  or  gram- 
mar; only  two  of  the  106  had  advanced  as  far 
as  the  high-school  grade.  The  same  proportion 
holds  good  throughout  our  prisons  and  reforma- 
tory institutions ;  from  the  national  reports  we 
learn  that  from  3  to  7  per  cent,  of  the  population 
commit  30  per  cent,  ot  all  the  crime,  wiiile  less 
than  one-fifth  of  it  is  committed  by  those  who 
are  educated.  Can  any  stronger  argument  be 
demanded  for  compulsory  education  ?  and  need 
we  be  alarmed  by  those  who  try  to  make  us 
believe  we  are  doing  too  much  in  the  way  of 
education  ?  It  has  been  proved  by  fifty  years' 
statistics  that  the  ratio  of  illiterate  to  educated 
criminals  is  about  sixteen  to  one,  and  conse- 
quently education  is  needed  as  a  preventive,  as 
well  as  a  cure  for  criminal  tendencies.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  worthy  consideration,  while  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  the  criminal  classes, 
daily  increasing  in  the  ratio  of  numbers,  puz- 
zles us  and  threatens  our  children. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  industrial 
education  ?  you  ask.  Much  every  way.  Idle- 
ness is  always  and  everywhere  one  of  the  most 
prolific  causes  of  crime.  The  great  majority  of 
criminals  have  never  been  taught  to  apply  their 
hands  to  productive  labor.  Eight  out  of  ten 
who  become  criminals  or  vagrants  never  knew 
how  to  work — never  were  trained  to  any  useful 
trade.  Parents  neglect  this  matter,  the  schools 
are  not  adapted  to  it,  and  so  the  boy  comes 
from  the  street  comer  to  the  reformatory,  to  be 
cured  of  the  disease  that  should  have  been  pre- 
vented. How  often  do  you  hear  good  people, 
as  they  see  these  boys  loafing  on  the  streets, 
*'  wondering  what  will  become  of  them."  I  do 
not  wonder,  because  I  know  :  they  will  drift 
into  the  prison,  the  asylum,  the  reformatory. 
No  boy  is  safe  from  this  who  is  not  taught  some 
useful  employment  by  which  he  can  earn  his 
daily  bread.  The  millionaire  of  to-day  may  be 
the  oeggar  of  to-morrow,  and  his  children  and 
all  others  should  be  able  to  support  themselves 
honestly.  No  reform  either  inside  or  outside 
prison  doors  is  worth  anything  or  will  accom- 
plish anything  of  value,  that  does  not  contain 
the  element  of  faithful,  intelligent,  productive 
labor  —  not  the  treadmill  or  crank,  which  is 
rather  an  injury  than  a  benefit.  It  is  a  question 
of  the  growth  of  mind — the  development  of 
habits  of  industry  brings  with  it  priae  in  self- 
support  and  independence  of  character.  It  is 
safe  to  affirm  that  in  our  work  manual  training 
is  at  least  equal  in  value  to  intellectual.  It 
teaches  not  only  that  labor  with  the  hand  is  not 
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degrading,  but  that  honor  and  dignity  are  in- 
separably connected  with  the  work  of  the  hands. 
So  the  Doy  gets  rid  of  the  silly  notion  that 
nothing  is  quite  respectable  but  a  position  in  a 
bank  or  counting-house.  Some  of  us  have 
learned  this  lesson  by  seeing  a  classical  scholar 
washing  dishes  in  a  mining  camp  for  men  who 
knew  httle  o{  books,  but  could  handle  a  pick 
and  shovel  and  sink  a  shaft,  though  the  only 
roots  they  knew  were  the  ones  they  grubbed 
out  of  the  earth.  Labor  gives  mental  discipline 
— it  compels  reflection,  enforces  order,  prepares 
one  to  seize  opportunities ;  upon  it  depend-  the 
^future  of  our  country  and  the  character  of  our 
people.  The  elder  Frederick  of  Prussia  at- 
tacked this  problem  when  he  drove  the  idlers 
with  his  Stan  Ifrom  the  streets  of  Potsdam,  set 
everybody  to  work,  and  compelled  the  people 
to  send  their  children  to  school ;  and  to-day  the 
result  appears  in  the  increased  productiveness 
of  the  land,  and  the  foundation  of  a  German 
Empire  that  stands  among  the  foremost  nations 
on  the  globe. 

And  now,  teachers,  let  us  all  unite  in  incul- 
cating these  principles,  until  the  coming  day 
when  universal  education  to  useful  industry 
shall  be  our  crownine  glory.  I  am  glad  that 
this  great  Commonwesuth  is  taking  an  advanced 
position,  and  that  in  its  schools  as  well  as  its 
penal  institutions  we  are  to  prepare  our  children 
for  productive  labor.  In  my  own  limited  branch 
of  this  great  work — that  of  helping  those  who 
have  fallen,  or  missed  a  step,  to  regain  their  feet 
— I  ask  the  help  of  your  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence ;  and,  though  the  least  among  the  apostles 
of  education,  I  shall  be  glad  and  proud  to  work 
with  you,  at  all  times,  to  the  extent  of  my  hum- 
ble power. 

When  Philip  of  Macedon  announced  to  Aris- 
totle the  birth  of  his  son  Alexander,  he  said,  "  I 
thank  the  gods  not  so  much  that  they  have 
given  me  a  son,  as  that  they  have  permitted 
him  to  be  born  in  the  time  of  Aristotle."  Fol- 
lowing out  that  idea,  let  me  leave  you  with  the 
hope  that  the  future  parents  of  America,  when 
thanking  God  for  the  children  He  may  give 
them,  may  be  especially  grateful  that  they  are 
born  in  a  time  when  labor  is  honored,  when 
education  is  sought  after,  when  in  every  semi- 
nary and  college  that  rears  its  noble  front  in  the 
interest  of  American  learning,  the  hand  and  the 
head  alike  are  trained,  to  the  honor  of  American 
manhood,  the  well-being  of  American  citizen- 
ship, the  safety  and  perpetuity  of  American  in- 
dependence, in  the  trying  days  that  are  to  come. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  Prof.  Kirk  of 
Pottsville  read  a  humorous  selection  on 
"Apples/*  after  which  Miss  Amelia  Fee 
sang  *'  Cows  in  the  Clover,**  and  being  en- 
cored, told  "A  Tale  of  Woe.'* 

The  Choral  Union  of  Altoona,  under  the 
leadership  of  Prof.  King,  and  with  the  ex- 
cellent accompaniment  of  an  orchestra,  gave 
two  selections  from  Handel's  Messiah — 
"Behold  the  Lamb,**  and"0  Thou  that 
Tellest.** 

The  Association  then  adjourned  to  9  a.  m. 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 


OPENING  exercises  were  conducted  by 
Rev.  J.  F.  Hartraan,  of  the  Second 
Lutheran  church  of  Altoona,  who  read  the 
8th  Psalm  and  offered  prayer. 

Prof.  G.  D.  M.  Eckels,  Principal  of  State 
Normal  School  at  Shippensburg,  read  the 
following  paper  on 

THE   SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL. 

The  subject  assigned  me  for  treatment  is  very 
general  in  its  scope,  and  might  profitably  have 
been  made  the  topic  for  a  week's  discussion  by 
this  Association. 

I  shall  confine  myself  to  only  a  few  of  the 
many  points  of  inquiry  which  the  subject  readily 
suggests. 

/.   The  School  PrincipaVs  Qualifications, 

He  should  have  a  well-disciplined  mind, — 
The  character  of  a  teacher's  instruction  is  de- 
termined more  by  the  mental  power  of  the 
teacher  than  by  his  knowledge.  Every  day 
brings  to  the  test  the  originality  of  his  mind. 
The  clearness  with  which  he  presents  his  sub- 
jects, and  the  interest  which  is  awakened  in  the 
minds  of  his  pupils,  depend  largely  upon  his 
abiUty  to  successfully  stand  this  test.  If  he 
lacks  inventive  power  his  work  must  always 
be  of  that  routine  character  which  deadens  life 
and  makes  school  work  mechanical. 

His  knowledge  must  be  varied  rather  than 
specific. — The  demands  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion cover  the  whole  field  of  knowledge.  Art. 
language,  mathematics,  physics,  history,  psy- 
chologry,  all  touch  the  line  of  the  pupil's  elemen- 
tary training.  The  teacher  whose  knowledge 
covers  but  one  department  of  instruction  is  un- 
fitted to  become  the  head  of  a  system  of  schools. 
He  will  necessarily  magnify  one  kind  of  know- 
ledge at  the  expense  of  other  kinds  equally  val- 
uable. The  character  of  his  training  will  be  to 
give  a  one-sided  culture  to  the  pupils  under  his 
control. 

His  knowledge  must  be  practical  rather  tkctn 
theoreticaL — He  must  be  able  to  connect  his 
system  of  instruction  with  the  future  usefulness 
and  success  of  his  pupils.  He  must  so  plan  his 
course  of  instruction  that  his  pupils  may  be  able 
to  associate  each  year's  study  with  their  proba- 
ble occupations  in  life.  The  school  principal 
who  is  able  to  give  his  instruction  this  practical 
cast,  will  be  enabled  to  bring  to  bear  upon  his 
pupils  a  vast  deal  of  culture  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  purely  theoretical,  but  nevertheless 
absolutelv  essential  to  the  attainment  of  perfect 
manhood  and  womanhood.  From  what  I  have 
said  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  I  am  Spencerian 
in  my  notions  of  education,  and  that  I  deter- 
mine the  value  of  all  culture  by  its  bread-win- 
ning power.  On  the  contrary,  I  must  heartily  con- 
demn any  scheme  of  education  which  regards 
school  training  as  simply  a  means  by  which 
man's  facilities  for  obtaining  a  living  are  multi- 
plied. The  true  conception  of  education  is  that 
which  regards   it  as  the  power  by  which  the 
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higher  perfection  of  the  individual  is   to    be 
reached. 

The  principal  of  schools  must  have  other 
knowledge  than  that  which  he  obtains  from 
books.  The  field  of  observation  is  as  wide  and 
important  as  the  field  of  letters  to  the  teacher. 
He  ought  to  have  the  time  and  means,  if  pos- 
sible* for  extensive  travel.  The  nation's  re- 
sources and  industries,  the  works  of  nature  and 
art,  and  different  systems  of  training,  are  known 
correctly  only  to  the  observer.  The  camera  of 
the  photographer,  the  pen  of  the  writer,  and 
the  painter's  brush,  give  you  but  indistinct  ideas 
of  what  they  are  intended  to  represent. 

The  school  principal  should  be  a  man  pos' 
sessed  of  considerable  business  knowledge. — He 
ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  modes  of 
thought  of  business  men,  and  particularly 
should  he  understand  and  appreciate  the  value 
of  business  principles  in  the  training  of  the 
child.  There  are  certain  traits  of  character 
manifest  in  the  conduct  of  every  successful 
business  which  ought  to  be  realized  in  the 
training  of  every  pupil  in  the  public  schools. 
System,  promptness,  industry,  economy,  accur- 
acy, honesty,  are  cardinal  doctrines  in  the  creed 
of  every  prosperous  man,  and  they  should  be 
sought  for  in  the  development  of  the  child. 

The  school  principal  must  be  a  wide  awake, 
enthusiastic  teacher, — A  dullard  at  the  head  of 
a  system  of  schools  will  soon  find  his  stupid  dis- 
poation  become  contagious,  and  his  want  of 
activity  will  have  a  tendency  to  repress  the 
energies  of  his  assistants.  Col.  Nelson  uttered 
a  great  truth  when  he  said :  "  The  art  of  com- 
manding is  to  do  a  fair  share  of  the  work." 
The  principal  who  expects  to  find  his  assistants 
interested  and  enthusiastic  in  their  work  must 
manifest  these  elements  of  success  in  his  own 
sphere. 

The  school  principal  must  be  an  expert  in 
methods  of  training, — Unless  he  is  skillful  in 
his  own  work  he  will  utterly  fail  to  improve  the 
methods  of  those  who  are  under  him.  The  suc- 
cos  of  a  method  often  depends  upon  the  skill 
with  which  it  is  handled,  and  that  teacher  does 
dishonor  to  his  profession,  who,  by  his  unskill- 
ful presentation  of  a  method,  brings  discredit 
ppon  its  value.  The  school  principal  needs  to 
increase  his  own  skill  day  by  day  if  he  would 
improve  the  efficiency  of  those  who  look  to  him 
ibr  direction. 

The  school  principal  must  be  full  of  profes- 
sional Meal. — ^There  is  a  widely-prevalent  scep- 
tidsim  among  teachers  as  to  the  value  of  pro- 
fessional knowledge  in  teaching,  which  is  posi- 
tively hurtful  to  the  progress  of  education. 
There  are  yet  not  a  few  teachers  clinging  to  the 
fiilse  idea  that  knowledge  carries  with  it  the 
ability  to  communicate  it.  There  are  many 
teachers  occupying  high  positions  who  de- 
nounce all  the  literature  of  the  profession  as  a 
heap  of  trash,  standing  in  the  way  rather  than 
becoming  an  aid  to  the  earnest,  practical 
teacher.  These  teachers  are  a  clog  on  the 
wheels  of  progress,  a  dark  cloud  hiding  the 
light  of  modern  skill  and  advancement.  They 
are  heretics  and  £alse  teachers  in  the  field  of 
mental  training,  and  their  doctrines  have  a 


baneful  influence  upon  the  growth  of  the 
science  of  teaching.  Such  persons  are  unfit  to 
teach,  and  how  much  less  are  they  fitted  to  be- 
come leaders  of  teachers  !  Works  on  psychol- 
ogy, methods  and  principles  of  training,  edu- 
cational periodicals,  and  public  discussion,  must 
all  bear  their  part  in  fully  equipping  the  modem 
teacher  for  intelligent  work  in  his  profession. 

//.   The  School  Principal* s  Duties, 

It  is  the  principal* s  duty  to  supervise  the 
schools  under  his  charge, — To  do  this  well  re- 
quires an  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  grades 
of  school  work.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
persons  secure  principalships  on  intellectual 
qualifications  alone.  Such  persons,  while  inter- 
ested in  higher  education,  find  little  pleasure  or 
profit  in  primary  work.  In  a  system  of  schools 
ranging  from  pnmary  to  high  school,  the  pri- 
mary work  is  by  far  the  most  important  element 
in  the  course.    The  teacher  who  is  ignorant  of 

Srimary  methods  and  principles  is  apt  to  ignore 
is  weakness  on  the  ground  that  primary  work 
is  unworthy  the  application  of  his  exalted  pow- 
ers. Such  persons  place  all  stress  on  high  school 
examinations  and  commencements,  and  they 
furnish  but  little  stimulus  to  the  work  in  the 
more  elementary  grades.  The  principal  who 
is  competent  to  fill  his  position,  makes  his  in- 
fluence felt  in  all  the  grades  of  his  schools. 
The  primary  as  well  as  the  high  school  feels 
the  touch  of  his  moulding  hand. 

In  the  supervision  of  schools  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  principal  to  criticise  the  methods  of 
his  associates.  This  department  of  his  work 
tests  his  highest  skill  and  abihty.  It  demands 
of  him  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  science  and 
art  of  teaching.  Every  method  must  be  com- 
pared with  some  general  law  or  principle  of 
mind  development.  Ignorance  of  these  general 
laws  and  principles  makes  all  criticism  value- 
less, and  stamps  the  principal  as  an  empiric  in 
the  field  of  instructors. 

//  belongs  to  the  principal  to  analyze  the 
character  of  his  assistants,  and  ascertain  the 
elements  of  personal  power  which  they  possess, 
— This  is  a  wide  field,  and  I  shall  only  step 
across  its  border  to  observe  a  few  of  the  promi- 
nent characteristics  which  mark  the  successful 
teacher  and  distinguish  him  from  his  less 
efficient  co-laborer. 

Clearness  of  conception,  together  with  the 
power  to  express  the  thought  conceived,  are  es- 
sential to  a  high  degree  of  success  in  teaching. 
An  indistinct  conception  of  the  subject,  or  a  lack 
of  power  to  express  the  idea  to  be  presented, 
are  fatal  defects  in  the  intellectual  make-up  of 
a  teacher.  The  lack  of  these  essential  qualifi- 
cations is  indisputable  testimony  against  the 
thorough  training  and  complete  preparation  of 
the  teacher  for  his  work,  and  he  should  be  re- 
manded to  the  training  school  to  finish  his 
preliminary  training,  or  jostled  into  some  other 
calling,  where  his  ignorance  will  not  be  such  a 
complete  bar  to  his  success. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  teacher  should  be  made 
one  of  the  tests  of  his  fitness  to  teach.  The 
ability  to  explain  and  illustrate,  when  expla- 
nation and  illustration  are  necessary,  should 
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rank  high  among  the  qualifications  of  a  suc- 
cessful teacher.  It  is  this  power  above  all 
others  which  tends  to  make  the  teacher's  work 
interesting.  To  possess  this  power  in  a  high 
degree,  he  must  have  an  inventive  and  original 
cast  of  mind.  Without  this  power  he  must  al- 
ways be  content  to  hold  a  mediocre  position  in 
his  profession. 

The  individuality  of  the  teacher  is  an  element 
of  power.  No  highly  successful  teacher  can 
ever  be  a  mere  copyist.  To  copy  other  teachers* 
ideas  and  plans  is  an  evidence  that  a  teacher 
has  none  of  his  own  to  follow.  The  successful 
teacher's  work  is  always  original  in  its  character. 
It  has  the  stamp  of  his  own  personality  indelibly 
fixed  upon  it.  Teaching  is  an  art  as  well  as  a 
science,  and  the  true  teacher  is  a  great  artist. 
When,  however,  the  teacher  degrades  his  work 
by  becoming  a  blind  imitator,  he  is  no  longer 
an  artist,  but  a  mere  artisan.  The  school 
principal  who  endeavors  to  crush  out  this  in- 
dividuality on  the  part  of  his  assistants,  fails  to 
comprehend  the  proper  character  of  his  office. 
The  school  principal  who  tries  to  have  his 
teachers  do  everything  after  models  devised 
and  constructed  by  himself,  has  made  the 
mistake  of  supposing  that  he  has  a  lot  of  brain- 
less mimics  to  assist  him  in  his  work.  The 
school  principal  should  encourage  and  not  sup- 
press individuality  in  the  work  of  his  associates. 

Self-control  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is 
essential  to  success.  A  teacher  has  made  but 
little  headway  in  his  preparation  for  his  work, 
until  he  has  obtained  complete  mastery  of  his 
own  powers.  Nothing  is  more  certain  among 
the  results  of  the  school- room,  than  that  the 
teacher's  control  of  his  school  will  be  in  direct 
proportion  to  his  control  of  himself. 

A  busy  school  is  an  evidence  of  a  proper 
master  at  its  head.  No  excuse  can  be  accepted 
for  idleness  in  the  school  room  during  study 

J>eriods.  The  pupil  who  offers  as  an  apology 
or  his  indolence  that  his  lessons  are  all  learned, 
has  something  more  important  to  learn  than  the 
tasks  assigned  him  in  his  books.  He  has  yet 
to  be  made  aware  of  the  truth  of  that  maxim  of 
old  Ben.  Franklin,  that  "  industry  and  frugality 
lead  to  wealth.**  The  teacher  who  does  not  in- 
sist on  every  hour  of  the  school  session  being 
devoted  to  useful  work,  will  fail  to  bring  the 
best  results  attainable  in  the  school- room. 

The  taste  which  the  teacher  displays  in  the 
neat  and  orderly  arrangement  oi  everything 
connected  with  himself  and  school-room,  is 
very  strong  presumptive  evidence  in  favor  of 
his  fitness  to  teach.  A  true  education  leads  to 
man's  enjoyment  as  well  as  his  usefulness.  The 
culture  which  conduces  to  this  pleasure  appeals 
largely  to  the  aesthetic  side  of  the  pupil's  nature. 
The  surroundings  of  the  child  are  the  most  po- 
tent factors  in  developing  the  idea  of  the  beau- 
tiful within  him.  Neatness,  order  and  harmony 
are  principles  lying  at  the  foundation  of  this 
culture,  and  everywhere  manifest  in  nature. 
Art  is  intended  to  assist  nature  in  her  efforts  to 
develop  the  child.  What  a  pity  that  so  many 
teachers  fail  to  comprehend  this  truth,  and  are 
everywhere  presenting  to  the  child  examples 
of  culture  at  variance  with  nature's  laws ! 


Prompt  and  exact  obedience  to  the  rules  and 
commands  of  the  teacher  are  evidence  of  his 
fitness  to  control.  The  teacher  who  permits  de- 
lay in  the  execution  of  his  orders,  or  who  is 
satisfied    with   an   imperfect  compliance  with 
them,  gives  conclusive  evidence  against  him- 
self as  a  successful  disciplinarian.     I  am  re- 
minded here  of  an  incident  in  my  experience 
which  forcibly  illustrates  my  point.  A  few  years 
ago  I  dropped  into  a  neighboring  town,  and 
having  several  hours  of  leisure  time  I  concluded 
to  visit  the  family  of  an  old  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance of  mine.     I  had  not  been  in  the 
house  very  long  when  the  mother  of  the  family 
announced  to  Charley,  her  oldest  boy,  that  she 
had  an  errand  down  street  which  she  desired 
him  to  attend  to  at  once.     Charley,  who  was 
just  then  stirring  a  cat  with  a  sharp  stick  from 
behind  the  sofa,  announced  his  willingness  to 
comply,  but  never  moved  an  inch  in  the  direc- 
tion of^  the  errand.    A  few  minutes  later  on,  the 
mother  looking  up  and  beholding  Charley  scal- 
ing  the    back    yard    fence   with    the    cat  in 
the  lead,   she*  called  out  in  vigorous  tones  : 
*'  Charley,  I  want  you  to  go  immediately  on  that 
errand."    "  Yes'm,**  was  the  quick  reply,  but 
no  move  was  made  to  suit  the  action  to  the 
word.     Again  a  few  minutes  later  the  mother 
on  looking  through  the  window  beholds  her 
dear  boy  ascending  the  tallest  tree  in  the  gar- 
den,with  the  cat  already  on  the  topmost  bough. 
Desperation  now  seizes  hold  of  the  mother,  and 
rushing  into  the  garden  she  twists  a  switch  from 
its  fastenings,  intending  to  use  it  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  her  command.     Charley,  relying  on  the 
maxim  that   "  prudence  is  the  better  part  of 
valor,"  had  already  slipped  down  the  tree  and 
out  the  yard  gate,  and  stood  there  looking  over 
the  tops  of  the  pales.    The  mother  seeing  that 
the  distance  was  too  great  between  herself  and 
Charley  to  make  use  of  the  switch,  resorts  to 
the  tongue,  that  ever-ready  instrument  of  the 
mother  in  the  control  of  her  child.    "  Charley," 
she  exclaimed,  almost  frantic  with  rage,  **  are 
you  going  to  do  that  errand  ? "      And  then 
Charley,  seeing  it  was  probably  best,  owing  to 
his  mother's  excitement,  to  increase  the  distance 
between  himself  and  the  switch  which  she  held 
firmly  in  her  hand,  awaiting  only  the  opportu- 
nity to  make  use  of  it,  began  to  move.    And 
you  should  have  seen  him  go.    His  steps  didn't 
seem  over  half  an  inch  long,  and  they  followed 
each  other  so  slowly  that  the  mind  wandered 
in  its  effort  to  reckon  them,  and  refused  die 
task.    The  mother  did  not  return  immediately 
to  the  entertainment  of  her  guest,  so  I  picked 
up  a  magazine  and  was  soon  lost  to  the  world 
around   me  in  reading  the  fitst  of  Kennon*s 
articles  on  Siberian  Exiles,  and  at  one  time  I 
mused  awhile  on  the  appropriateness  of  hand- 
ing over  the  American  boy  who  refuses  to  obey 
his  mother  to  the  Russian  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  exiling  him.      Forty-five  minutes 
elapsed  by  my  watch,  and  on   looking  do>wn 
street  I  actually  beheld  the  mother  of  that  boy 
coming  up  street,  carrying  the  packages  which 
Charley  should   have  had  at  the  door  a  half 
hour  before.    Charley  had  mounted  the  step  of 
the  ice-wagon  and  reached  the  yard  gate  in 
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time  to  glide  in  past  his  mother  as  she  opened 
ix  to  admit  herself.  As  she  passed  the  parlor 
'window  she  called  in  to  me  in  triumph,  "  I  al- 
urays  make  Charley  obey  me."  This  is  a  fair 
sample  of  the  training  which  boys  are  receiving 
in  many  of  the  American  homes  of  to-day.  To 
.  correct  this  false  training  becomes  the  impera- 
tive duty  of  the  teacher,  if  they  are  to  be  saved 
from  utter  ruin ;  and  I  hail  with  delight  the 
teacher  who  sets  about  the  task  in  dead  earnest, 
and  with  a  fixed  determination  to  succeed. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  points  which  de- 
mand the  attention  of  the  school  principal.  I 
have  selected  these  because  to  me  they  seem 
to  be  of  prime  importance. 

///.  Tke  Powers  of  the  Principal. 

/.  His  power  as  to  discipline, -^Tht  aim  of 
the  school  principal  in  discipline  should  be  to 
strengthen  his  subordinates,  rather  than  to  assert 
his  own  authority.     He  should  not  rudely  thrusC 
himself  upon  the  management  of  the  schools 
under  his  charge,  but  by  judicious  counsel  direct 
their  government  without  the    knowledge   of 
those  affected  by  his  control.    There  may  be 
rare  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  when  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  principal  to  exercise  his 
power  of  control  immediately  rather  than  medi- 
ately, but  these  exceptions  should  be  rare  in- 
deed.   For  all  such  violent  interference  has  a 
tendency  to  throw  distrust  upon  the  disciplining 
power  of  the  person  in  actual  charge.    One  of 
the  methods  fraught  with  great  danger  to  the 
harmonious  relations  between  the  principal  and 
his  assistants,  is  the  application  of  the  detective 
plan  of  controlling  his  subordinates.     It  is  un- 
manly and  cowardly  for  the  principal  to  resort 
to  such  sharp  practices,  and  is  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  a  want  of  moral  force  in  the  principal 
himself.    The  principal  should  endeavor  to  re- 
move any  grounds  for  distrusting  him  on  the 
part  of  his  subordinates,  and  to  do  this  he  must 
be  frank  and  honorable  in  all  his  relations  with 
them.    "  He  is  the  wisest  and  most  successful 
oianager  of  a  system  of  schools,  who,  depending 
not  wholly  upon  his  own  knowledge  and  ability, 
has  the  power  to  concentrate  the  skill,  intelli- 
g^ce,  and  energies  of  his  teachers,  and  to 
hring  them  to  bear  upon  the  work  to  be  accom- 
plished." 

2.  His  power  in  tke  selection  of  teachers. — 
This  is  a  much-disputed  point,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  any  opinion  I  may  have  to  give  will 
belp  to  settle  it.  Three  distinct  plans  are  in 
^ogue  in  this  country  in  reference  to  the  matter. 
First,  the  principal  has  all  the  power  and  prac- 
tically, at  least,  determines  who  his  subordinates 
diall  be.  Second,  the  principal  advises  the 
Board  as  to  preferences  in  the  selection  of 
teachers,  but  they  do  not  consider  that  they  are 
vnder  any  obligations  to  accept  his  counsel. 
Third,  the  teachers  are  selected  without  advice 
or  direction  from  the  principal.  By  far  the 
most  general  plan  is  wnere  the  principal  be- 
comes an  advisory  member  of  the  Board,  and  to 
I  greater  or  less  extent  determines  who  are  to 
be  his  assistants.  Two  phases  of  this  plan  are 
kdvocated.  By  one  of  tnem,  the  power  of  the 
Kindpal  is  made  final;  by  tJie  other,  the  veto 


power  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Board. 
Probably  the  wisest  plan  is  to  leave  the  final 
decision  with  Boards  of  Directors  or  Controllers. 

3.  His  power  in  making  transfers. — Here 
again  we  find  a  lack  of  uniformity  as  to  the 
power  which  the  principal  possesses.  In  some 
schoob  he  makes  the  transfers  without  dictation 
from  any  source.  In  others  he  makes  the 
transfers  in  connection  with  the  teacher  from 
whose  school  the  transfers  are  to  be  made.  In 
other  schools  he  has  no  voice  whatever,  in 
making  transfers,  the  transfers  being  made  by 
the  Board  of  Directors,  usually  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  teacher  having  the  pupils  to  transfer. 
Here  again  we  take  middle  ground  and,  advo- 
cate the  plan  of  giving  the  principal  and  assist- 
ant equal  power,  the  Board  of  Durectors  to  setde 
all  disagreements. 

4.  His  power  in  selecting  course  of  study. — 
Here  I  would  take  radical  ground,  and  give  to 
the  principal  the  power  to  arrange  the  course 
of  study,  subject  only  to  the  approval  of  the 
Board.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  principal 
shall  not  freely  consult  the  teachers  in  the 
several  departments  and  ascertain  their  views 
so  far  as  the  course  of  study  affects  their  par- 
ticular grades;  but  having  ascertained  their 
notions,  the  final  arrangement  and  completion 
of  the  course  must  be  left  to  his  judgment.  By 
any  other  plan  the  course  will  lack  unity  of 
idea  and  harmony  of  purpose. 

IV.   The  School  Principalis  Relation  to  His 

Assistants. 

1.  As  a  Leader. — The  competent  school 
principal  becomes  a  leader  of  great  power  and 
influence.  The  whole  tone  and  character  of 
his  schools  depends  upon  his  energy,  skill  and 
foresight.  His  assistants  look  up  to  him  as  the 
subordinate  officers  of  an  army  look  up  to  a 
successful  commander-in-chief.  He  gives  nerve 
to  the  hesitating,  balance  to  the  wavering,  and 
decision  to  the  doubting.  He  is  a  "  leader  of 
leaders,"  guiding  his  forces  to  glorious  achieve- 
ments and  brilliant  victories.  He  comes  not  with 
the  blare  of  the  trumpets,  nor  wiih  the  glitter 
of  steel,  but  with  the  conquering  power  of  gen- 
ius and  the  magnetic  eloquence  of  his  golden 
speech  he  concentrates  the  energies  of  his  as- 
sistants, and  kindles  their  enthusiasm  for  the 
impending  struggle  with  the  powers  of  darkness 
and  superbtition.  What  field  more  glorious  for 
the  test  of  a  hero*s  powers  ? 

2.  As  a  trainer. — It  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
principal  to  train  and  develop  his  associates  in 
the  work.  One  of  the  best  tests  of  a  principal's 
strength  and  fitness  for  his  position  will  be 
found  in  the  improved  qualifications  for  their 
special  work  which  his  assistants  have  acquired 
under  his  training  and  management.  The 
schoolprincipal  improves  his  school,  not  by  di- 
rect effort,  but  by  indirect  effort  through  his 
teachers.  The  schools  therefore  can  only 
reach  a  higher  plane  of  excellence,  as  the 
teachers  advance,  step  by  step,  in  improved 
methods  and  plans  of  school  work.  It  matters 
not  how  well  these  teachers  have  been  trained 
for  their  profession,  it  remains  for  the  school 
room  to  test  their  powers,  and  for  the  experi- 
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enced  school  principal  to  apply  these  powers  to 
the  highest  advantage.  There  is  but  little  need 
for  employing  a  skilled  teacher  as  principal  of 
schools,  if  part  of  his  duties  do  not  require  him 
to  render  more  efficient  the  workman  who  are  to 
assist  him,  The  ability  of  the  principal  will 
therefore  be  tried  quite  as  much  in  his  efforts  at 
training  the  teachers  in  the  teachers'  meetings, 
as  in  criticising  their  work  in  the  school  room. 
There  are  some  principals  who  meet  with  great 
success  in  holding  their  schools  at  a  dead  level, 
but  who  are  utterly  powerless  to  make  a  single 
advance  beyond  the  beaten  track.  Their 
schools  present  a  yearly  tread  mill  of  examina- 
tions and  transfers.  A  decade  of  work  indi- 
cates no  growth  or  improvement.  In  most  of 
these  instances  you  will  find  the  schools 
headed  by  a  weak  principal,  whose  ideal  is  so 
low  that  to  reach  it  a  retrograde  rather  than 
advance  movement  is  necessary.  Such  prin- 
cipals do  not  even  dream  that,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, the  responsibility  for  a  want  of  improve- 
ment and  growth  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
under  them,  must  be  laid  at  their  doors.  The 
real  school  principal  is  a  competent  trainer  of 
teachers. 

V,   The  School  Principal  in    Relation  to  the 

Public, 

This  relation  ought  to  be  a  very  close  and 
important  one.  It  brings  into  prominence  his 
skill  as  a  diplomat.  Much  of  his  success  will 
depend  upon  the  confidence  which  the  people 
have  in  the  rectitude  of  his  intentions,  and  the 
justice  of  his  decisions.  It  is  his  province  here 
to  mould  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
schools,  to  quicken  the  educational  enthusiasm 
of  the  community,  and  to  unite  all  hearts  in  the 
grand  work  of  training  the  young  for  successful 
living.  Many  school  principals  seem  to  think 
that  the  chief  purpose  of  their  ofHce  is  to  build 
a  wall  between  the  schools  and  the  people,  so 
that  the  public  will  be  prevented  from  having 
any  intercourse  with  the  teacher  or  any  know- 
ledge of  his  work.  They  seem  to  regard  the 
patrons  of  the  schools  as  opposed  to  their  suc- 
cess, and  they  appear  to  think  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  protect  the  schools  from  public  intrusion. 
Was  ever  a  more  fatal  mistake  made  .^  No  suc- 
cess worthy  the  name  can  be  obtained  except 
it  be  helped  along  by  an  interested  and  sympa- 
thizing public.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  principal  to 
develop  this  interest,  and  awaken  this  sympa- 
thy. That  it  can  be  done  is  attested  by  thou- 
sands of  examples,  where  the  assistance  of  a 
wide-awake,  enthusiastic  educational  public  is 
due  to  the  efforts  of  an  energetic  and  public- 
spirited  principal.  Let  the  school  principal, 
with  a  conscious  sense  of  its  helpfulness, 
endeavor  to  secure  the  aid  of  this  mighty 
power.  It  becomes  his  privilege  and  duty 
to  infuse  an  educational  spirit  into  the  people 
throughout  his  entire  field  of  labor.  In  no 
other  department  of  his  work  are  such  blessed 
fruits  of  success  within  his  reach.  Success  here 
will  bring  to  light  the  highest  evidence  of  his 
skill  and  genius  as  an  educator.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  ideals  of  many  school  principals 
are  not  broad  enough,  in  the  sense  that  they 


take  no  account  of  public  sentiment  as  an  essen- 
tial element  in  the  growth  of  a  system  of  public 
education.  To  educate  the  children  is  to  edu- 
cate the  people  along  with  them. 

Supt.  J.  A.  Myers,  of  Mifflin  county, 
read  the  following  paper  on  the  same  subject: 

In  attempting  to  discuss  this  question,  it  at 
once  takes  on  so  broad  and  comprehensive  a 
view  in  educational  work  that  one  scarcely 
knows  where  to  begin.  We  believe  nowhere 
from  the  district'  schoolmaster  to  the  college 
president  is  a  position  or  an  individual  sur- 
rounded by  greater  or  more  varied  responsibil- 
ity than  the  Public  School  Principal.  In  almost 
all  vocations  responsibility  lies  in  one  certain 
direction,  and  in  that  direction  alone  is  the  indi- 
vidual questioned.  The  merchant  is  held  re- 
sponsible only  for  his  fairness  of  dealing  with 
his  customer,  and  not  for  what  his  customer 
buys,  or  what  his  neighbor  sells.  Not  so  with 
the  School  Principal.  He  is  not  only  responsible 
for  fair  dealing  with  his  customers,  but  is  held 
accountable  for  what  they  buy,  how  they  buy  it, 
and  when  they  buy  it,  and  this  is  augmented 
tenfold  by  his  being  held  accountable  for  others. 

Among  the  first  duties  which  meet  the  School 
Principal  are  those  he  owes  to  the  school  system, 
or  to  his  school.    Supervision  is  one  of  the  es- 
sentials for  successful  work  in  graded  schools ; 
and  practical  supervision  requires  much  time 
for  the  same;  and  yet  many  principals  are 
almost  wholly  cut  ofif  from  the  first  and  funda- 
mental factor  of  success,  by  being  loaded  down 
with   as  much  high  school  work  as  can  be 
crowded  between  9  and  4  o'clock.     He  may  be 
familiar  with  the  needs  and  wants  of   every 
grade  under  him,  and  may  plan  and  direct 
work  for  the  several  and  various  grades;  yet 
without  sufficient  time  to  supervise  and  direct 
these  plans  and  methods,  be  they  ever  so  good, 
they  do  not  produce  the  desired  results,  and  he 
and  his  ideas  are  pronounced  a  failure.  Teach- 
ers who  make  up  the  faculty  of  any  set  of 
graded  schools  may  be  able  teachers,  willing  to 
follow  out  the  plans  of  the  principal,  and  yet 
unless  that  work  can  have  the  personal  super- 
vision of  the  principal, they  work  largely  inde- 
pendent of  each  other ;  hence  when  promotions 
are  made  the  pupils  are  subjected  to  a  diflferent 
plan  of  teaching,  and  retaraed  in  the  progress 
they  would  otherwise  make. 

In  the  single  ungraded   school,  where  one 
teacher  has  charge  of  all  grades,  though  his 
teaching    be    not    after    the   most   approved 
methods,  yet  he  follows  out  the  same  plan  in 
all  the  grades,  and  pupils  readily  pass  from  one 
to  another,  and  fair  progress  is  made-     In  the 
higher  institutions  of   learning   there  are   the 
several  departments,  the  teaching  of  each  com- 
plete in  itself.    Each  Professor  has  his  depart- 
ment, and  is  supposed  to  be  master  of  that 
particular  branch.    One  has  Science,  another 
Language,  and  another  Mathematics,  and  each 
one's  responsibihty  is  confined  to  his  particular 
department.     But  not  so  with  the  School  Prin- 
cipal.   The  work  in  each  grade  depends  largely 
upon  the  work  of  the  preceding  grades,  and  the 
\  degree  of  success  in  the  high  school  is  largely, 
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if  not  entirely,  dependent  upon  the  work  done 
in  the  other  grades.  He  cannot  make  a  perfect 
article  out  of  crooked,  twisted,  knotty,  gnarled, 
worm-eaten  timber.  Hence  I  cannot  make  too 
emphatic  the  matter  of  supervision. 

This  calls  into  requisition  his  next  duty  to  the 
school,  that  is,  as  an  executive.    Nor  do  I  mean 
simply  to  execute  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  school.    While  good  discipUne  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  school,  yet, 
owing  to  its  being  more  readily  noticed  if  weak, 
it  is  not  so  likely  to  be  neglected  as  some  other 
things  which  require  as  much  executive  ability 
as  discipline.    In  every  graded  school  there  is 
some  definite  end  to.  be  reached,  something  to 
he  accomplished.    This  should  be  reached  by  a 
stated  plan,  to  be  followed  out  through  all  the 
grades.    The  end  to  be  obtained  and  the  plan 
to  be  followed  are  designated  by  a  well- pre- 
pared course  of  study,  prepared  by  the  Princi- 
pal, with  the  advice  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  suited  to  the  needs  and  wants  of  that  par- 
ticular community.    It  now  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  Principal  to  execute  this  course  of  s  udy 
without  which  his  supervision  is  of  but  little 
effect.    We  claim  that  a  failure  to  carry  out  a 
course  of  study  is  as  derogatory  to  the  progress 
of  the  school  as  failure  to  secure  good  discipline ; 
and  yet,  in  many  places,  a  teacher's  reputation 
depends  upon  his  ability  as  a  disciplinarian,  re- 
gardless of  his  ability  to  prepare  and  direct 
good   work.      The    Principal's    relations    and 
duties  to  the  School  Board  often  lack  that  de- 
gree of  de6niteness  which  should  characterize 
them.    As  he  is  supposed  to  carry  out  the  policy 
of  the  Board,  it  is  his  duty  to  shape  that  policy  in 
wder  that  he  may  the  better  carry  it  out ;  and 
light  here  comes  in  a  duty  which  every  Princi- 
pal should  have — though  all  do  not  have  it — 
and  that  is  a  voice  in  selection  of  teachers. 

This  brings  with  it  increased  responsibility, 
hut  no  teacher  should  be  employed  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Pnncipal.     If  he  is  to 
be  responsible  for  the  product  of  the  schools,  he 
should  also  be  recognized  as  possessing  au- 
thority in  those  things  upon  which  that  product 
depends.    We  said  a  while  ago  that  the  mer- 
chant is  not  responsible  for  what  a  man  buys 
or  what  his  neighbor  sells;  yet  he  is  responsible 
for  what  his  clerk  sells,  and  with  that  responsi- 
bility goes  the  power  to  employ  such  clerks  as  will 
carry  out  his  instructions,  or  to  discharge  those 
who  will  not  do  this:  so  in  any  other  line  of  work. 
The  general  foreman  reports  upon  the  work  of 
the  employees,  and,  if  unsatisfactory  to  the  fore- 
man, others  take  their  place.    So  it  should  be 
with  the  School  Principal.     He  is  the  one  who 
should  be  most  capable  of  judging  as  to  whether 
a  teacher's  work  is  up  to  the  standard  or  not, 
and  if  not,  let  such   teacher    make  way  for 
another    who   will    meet   these  requirements. 
This  power  should  simply  be  placed    in  the 
hands  of  the  Principal  by  the  consent  of  the 
Board,  not  made  legally  a  part  of  his  duty. 
Since  he   is  dependent  upon  the  Directors  for 
his  position,  were  this  power  given  him  by  leg- 
islative enactment  instead  of  by  mutual  consent, 
we  would  have  many  examples  so  recently  illus- 
trated in  the  schools  of  Cincinnati,  where  Prof. 


White  is  legally  empowered  to  employ  the 
teachers,  and,  because  he  could  not  see  the  best 
interests  of  the  school  forwarded  by  employing 
the  Directors'  nephews,  nieces  and  cousins,  and 
the  politicians'  favored  applicants,  but  hired  such 
teachers  as  in  his  judgment  were  best  qualified 
for  the  work  regardless  of  any  favoritism,  he  has 
been  asked  to  step  down  and  out.  Hence  so 
long  as  the  Board  elect  and  employ  the  Prin- 
cipal, they  should  also  employ  all  other  teachers, 
but  with  the  advice  of  the  Principal. 

It  is  his  duty  to  secure  to  the  school  such 
needed  apparatus  and  appliances  from  time  to 
time  as  can  be  purchased  and  are  required  by 
the  wants  of  the  school.  This  requires  careful 
and  judicious  management  on  the  part  of  the 
Principal.  Supposing  that  he  has  so  shaped  the 
policy  of  the  Board  that  they  will  raise  funds  to 
to  the  amount  of  a  reasonable  tax,  devoting 
a  fair  appropriation  for  apparatus,  etc.,  the 
extent  to  which  useful  aids  can  be  procured  is 
so  great  that  he  may  be  easily  led  to  go  beyond 
a  reasonable  limit,  and  so  weaken  the  confi- 
dence placed  in  him.  But  the  great  difficulty 
everywhere  is  to  get  Directors  to  purchase 
needed  appliances  for  school  use,  for  which,  in 
a  large  measure,  School  Principals  are  some- 
times responsible.  They  fail  to  use,  or  have 
used  improperly,  what  apparatus  has  been  pro- 
vided, and  directors  think.  What  is  the  use  of 
buying  more,  when  that  jn  hand  has  been 
abused  ?  Much,  however,  depends  upon  the 
personal  effort  of  the  teacher,  and  if  there  be 
that  union  of  effort  and  co-operation  between 
Directors  and  Principal  which  should  exist, 
these  things  can  be  obtained. 

And  now  a  word  in  regard  to  the  Principal's 
relations  and  duties  to  his  teachers.  Since  he  is 
responsible  for  their  work,  he  must  learn  their 
ability  and  study  their  professional  weaknesses. 
Many  teachers  have  sufficient  talent  and  ability, 
but  are  professionally  weak.  They  lack  that 
ingenuity  and  originality  so  necessary  to  suc- 
cessful teaching.  Failures  are  not  so  much  due 
to  lack  of  energy  as  to  misapplied  energy.  So 
by  careful  observation  on  the  part  of  the  Prin- 
cipal so  as  best  to  direct  their  energies,  he  is  en- 
abled to  improve  them  professionally,  and  they 
become  successful  teachers,  who,  if  left  to 
themseves.  might  have  been  pronounced 
failures.  If  in  union  there  is  strength,  and  in 
the  multitude  of  counsel  safety,  then  must  the 
Principal  and  his  assistants  be  a  unit ;  and  this 
requires  his  second  consideration  in  the  matter 
of  teachers'  meetings,  at  which  he  should  pre- 
side and  have  full  and  free  discussion  of  those 
questions  which  come  up  in  every  teacher's  ex- 
perience, and  cannot  be  answered  by  any  set 
rules  or  theories,  but  must  be  governed  by  the 
circumstances  surrounding  them.  Nor  can 
these  meetings  be  too  frequent.  The  benefit 
derived  from  them  is  too  often  overlooked  ;  and 
in  no  case  where  there  are  graded  schools 
should  they  be  omitted,  even  if  there  be  but 
two  grades,  for  the  interests  of  these  several 
grades  overlap  and  cannot  be  independent. 
Only  by  such  free  interchange  of  opinions  can 
difficulties  be  successfully  overcome  and  ad- 
vantages planned. 
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Let  me  call  attention  to  one  more  duty  the 
Principal  owes  to  his  teachers,  and  that  is  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  each»  professional  reading 
suited  to  each  individual.  Nor  is  this  duty  of 
minor  importance.  Some  of  the  very  best  re- 
sults and  most  rapid  advancement  of  young 
teachers  in  their  profession  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  Principal's  simply  directing  them 
to  the  proper  kind  of  professional  reading,  and 
to  special  aids  in  their  actual  work.  This  re- 
quires not  only  a  wide  knowledge  but  a  wide 
experience  on  the  part  of  the  Principal,  and 
such  he  should  have,  embracing  everything 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  in  the  public 
schools,  both  as  to  theory  and  to  practice.  Let 
me  urge  upon  School  Principals  that  they  make 
themselves  able  to  direct  their  teachers  to  such 
books,  etc.,  as  shall  aid  them  professionally ; 
and  if,  under  such  circumstances,  the  teachers 
be  worthy  of  their  position,  they  will  accom- 
plish what  would  otherwise  require  much  of  the 
Principal's  time  and  personal  attention  in  order 
that  loss  may  not  result  to  the  school. 

As  to  the  qualifications  of  the  Principal,  I 
shall  say  but  little.  Since  his  work  practically 
embraces  every  grade  and  is  of  the  widest  pos- 
sible scope,  he  must  necessarily  have  all  the 
general  qualifications  of  a  teacher ;  but  beyond 
this  he  must  have  those  special  qualifications 
which  make  him  a  leader  among  the  masses. 
Nor  only  must  he  have  the  power  to  lead,  but 
also  the  willingness  to  lead.  If  he  come  with 
reforms  he  must  expect  opposition,  but  if  he 
come  true  to  his  opportunities  he  will  at  least  be 
able  to  introduce  a  little  leaven  into  the  com- 
munity, which  shall  at  length  work  the  eleva- 
tion he  desires  to  effect. 

He  should  also  have  the  power  to  inspire  not 
only  his  teachers  to  more  perfect  teaching,  but 
the  boys  and  girls  to  nobler,  better,  and  purer 
lives.  Many  a  pupil  looks  forward  to  gradu- 
ation from  the  high  school  as  the  limit  of  human 
ambition,  and  sees  his  ide.il  of  manhood  in  the 
individual  who  is  instrumental  in  bringing  this 
about ;  and  if  that  teacher  possess  those  superior 
qualifications  of  head  and  heart  which  shall  in- 
spire in  his  pupils  the  true  principles  of  right 
living,  he  may  awaken  possibilities  which  eter- 
nity alone  can  measure. 

Prof.  D.  M.  Sensenig,  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  West  Chester,  read  the  follow- 
ing paper  on 

THE   PRESENT   CONDITION   OF    THE    COMMON 

SCHOOL  teacher's    VOCATION,    AND 

HOW  TO   IMPROVE    IT. 

Modern  educators  tell  us  that  there  is  no  occupation 
more  honorable  in  itself,  and  more  deserving  to  be 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  learned  profession,  than 
Common  School  Teaching, 

In  it,  they  say,  may  be  used  for  the  loftiest  ends 
the  highest  faculties  of  the  mind,  the  most  profound 
and  varied  scholarship,  the  highest  inventive  genius, 
the  finest  skill,  the  deepest  and  holiest  sentiments, 
and  the  most  unselfish  devotion  to  humanity,  to 
country,  and  to  God. 

They  tell  us,  that  to  hf  fully  equipped  for  his  call- 
ing, the  teacher  must  know,  philosophically  and  prac-  j 


tically,  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  constitution 
of  children,  and  their  separate  hereditary  traits,  ac- 
quired habits,  and  peculiar  environments:  that  he 
must  understand  analytically,  systematically,  and  in 
detail,  all  the  branches  of  knowledge  that  he  is  ex- 
pected to  teach,  their  relation  to  each  other  and  to 
kindred  branches,  and  their  relative  values  as  factors 
in  education,  art,  and  science ;  and  that  he  must  have 
a  clear  conception  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  culture, 
and  instruction,  and  be  able  to  evolve  from  them  cor- 
rect methods  of  awakening  and  stimulating  the  ener- 
gies of  his  pupils,  and  directing  them  into  proper 
channels  of  thought  and  activity,  €o  that  they  may 
produce  the  best  results  in  adult  life. 

It  IS  not  my  purpose  in  this  paper  to  enlarge  upon 
any  of  these  statements.  All  readers  of  educational 
journals  and  works  on  teaching  are  familiar  with  the 
arguments  usually  set  forth  to  substantiate  them.  My 
intention  is  rather  to  examine  into  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  teacher^s  vocation  as  it  is  found  in  Penn- 
sylvania, compare  it  with  what  it  was  ten  years  ago,, 
show  its  exceedingly  slow  advancement  towards  the 
ideal  above  mapp>ed  out,  trace  out  the  causes  that  re- 
tard its  progress,  and  suggest  for  the  consideration  of 
this  Association  methods  of  improvement.  In  other 
words,  I  shall  leave  to  speculative  philosophy  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  ideal,  and  try  to  deal  as  nearly  as  po&> 
sible  with  the  real. 

I  shall  rely  mainly  for  facts  on  the  reports  of  our 
State  and  County  Superintendents,  and  shall  endeavor 
to  admit  only  such  premises  and  conclusions  as,  in 
my  judgment,  are  logical  sequences  of  these  faas. 
If  I  shall  succeed  in  calling  forth  such  a  discusaoo 
as  will  lead  to  a  more  intelligent  comprehension  of 
the  conditions  under  which  our  profession  is  strug- 
gling, and  a  deeper  professional  interest  among 
teachers,  my  object  is  accomplished. 

The  last  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  shows  that  there  were  employed  in  1888, 
in  the  Common  Schools  of  this  State,  exclusive  of 
Philadelphia,  21,023  teachers,  whose  average  age  was 
about  25^  years;  3.1 13.  or  nearly  15  per  cent,  had 
no  previous  experience ;  7.370,  or  35  per  cent,  had 
taught  over  five  years;  10,540,  or  50  per  cent,  had 
taught  variously  from  less  than  one  to  five  years. 
These  figures  reflect  the  general  experience  of  our 
teaching  force — 233,  or  i.i  percent  had  graduated 
at  a  College;  5,347,  or  25.5  per  cenL  had  been  in 
attendance  at  a  State  Normal  School;  5,719,  or  27.2 
per  cent,  had  received  their  highest  training  at  an 
academy  or  a  seminary ;  9,030,  or  43  per  cent,  bad 
entered  the  profession  directly  from  the  common 
school ;  and  694,  or  3.2  per  cent,  are  unaccounted  for 
in  the  report.  In  these  figures  we  find  expressed  the 
general  ]>reparation  made  by  our  teachers  for  their 
work:  1,716,  or  8.1  per  cent,  held  normal  school 
certificates;  1,804,  or  8.6  per  cent,  permanent  cer- 
tificates ;  3,178,  or  15.2  per  cent,  professional  certifi- 
cates; 13,433,  or  63.9  per  cent,  provisional  certifi- 
cates; and  892,  or  4.2  per  cent,  are  unaccounted  for 
in  the  report.  These  figures  set  forth  the  general 
scholarship  and  professional  skill  of  our  teachers. 

If  we  now  allow  two  years  of  professional  prepa- 
ration for  each  graduate  of  a  normal  school ;  one 
year  for  each  undergraduate  of  the  same  kind  of 
school ;  one  year  for  each  teacher  educated  al  col- 
lege, seminary,  or  academy ;  and  six  months  for  each 
teacher  direct  from  the  common  school,  we  have  an 
average  preparation  of  about  ten  months.  This  will 
be  conceded  a  very  liberal  estimate,  if  it  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a  teacher's  training  must  be  different  in 
kind  and  method  from  that  of  a  general  student; 
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that  few  seminaries,  academies,  and  pablic  schools, 
have  coDnected  with  them  a  pedagogical  department, 
or  give  much  attention  to  pedagogical  training  ;  and 
that  the  time  allotted  in  this  estimate  to  normal 
school  students  is  a  maximum  limit  not  reached  by 
all  schools. 

Again,  if  we  represent  the  relative  values  of  the 
provisional,  the  professional,  the  permanent,  and  the 
State  Normal  certificates,  by  the  numbers  onet  one 
and  a  half^  two  and  three,  combine  by  muUiplication 
these  numbers  with  the  corresponding  numbers  of 
teachers  holding  these  certificates,  and  average  the 
results,  we  will  have  as  the  representative  of  our 
scholastic  and  professional  attainments  a  provisional 
certificate  of  about  one  and  four-tenths.  No  one 
acquainted  with  the  methods  of  obtaining  these  cer- 
tificates and  the  privileges  which  they  confer,  will 
charge  me  with  attempting  in  this  e&timate  to  depre- 
ciate the  standing  of  our  profession.  I  have  over- 
valued rather  than  undervalued  the  higher  grades  of 
certificates,  and  hence  have  raised  above  the  true 
standard,  rather  than  lowered  below  it,  the  average 
ceitificate. 

Again,  if  we  allow  eight  years  for  the  average  ex- 
penence  of  those  who  have  taught  over  five  years 
and  tft'o  and  a  half  years  for  those  who  have  taught 
five  years  and  less,  we  will  have  an  average  experi- 
ence of  about  28  months,  or  4  years  of  7  monihs 
each. 

If  we  now  make  an  ideal  composite  of  the  teachers 
of  Pennsylvania,  somewhat  similar  to  a  pictorial  one 
that  a  photographer  would  make,  we  will  have  the 
following  rough  ideal  picture  of  our  prolession.  A 
yoang  man  26  years  old  joined  by  professional  ties 
to  a  young  woman  25  years  old,  each  having  stu 
died  professionally  for  lo  months,  and  having  added 
thereto  an  experience  of  28  months,  and  each  holding 
a  privilege  good  for  one  year  only,  are  in  attitude  to 
do  the  greatest  work  that  God  has  given  man  to  do, 
namely,  to  educate  seriously  the  children  of  a  mighty 
commun wealth  for  society,  for  citizenship,  and  for 
eternal  happiness.  Compared  with  the  ideal  set 
forth  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  and  the  work  to 
be  done,  is  not  this  a  remarkably  low  type  of  profes- 
sional knowledge,  skill,  and  experience,  for  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching  to  exhibit,  half  a  century  after  the 
founding  of  the  public  school  system,  and  at  a  time, 
too,  when  eleven  normal  schools,  liberally  supported 
by  the  state,  are  in  active  operation  educating  teachers 
for  our  common  schools  ? 

Let  us  next  take  a  cursory  review  of  the  school  re- 
ports for  the  last  ten  years,  and  learn  what  changes 
have  been  effected  during  this  time. 

1.  We  observe  a  steady  average  annual  increase  of 
about  206  teachers ;  a  decrease  of  66  males  and  an 
increase  of  272  females.  This  steady  substitution  of 
female  tor  male  teachers,  changed  in  ten  years  a  ma- 
jority of  540  males  into  a  majority  of  3939  females. 
What  effect  this  rapid  increase  of  female  teachers 
will  have  upon  the  development  of  the  profession,  it 
nay  be  too  soon  to  foretell.  Naturally,  we  would 
expea  from  it  an  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  the  ele- 
mentary teaching  force,  and  a  decrease  in  the  average 
experience  of  the  teachers. 

2.  We  ol>serve  a  slow  but  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  teachers  employed  who  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  provided  at  our  nor- 
mal schools  for  professional  preparation.  The  increase 
has  been  an  nninierrupCed  one ;  and  has  amounted 
to  an  average  of  458  per  year,  or  52  more  than  the 
average  annual  increase  in  the  whole  number  of 
teachers. 


3.  We  observe  a  little  more  pronounced  increase 
in  the  number  of  teachers  employed  who  hold  higher 
grade  certificates;  the  annual  increase  of  those  hold- 
ing normal  school  diplomas  being  1 12,  of  those  hold- 
ing permanent  certificates  70,  and  of  those  holding 
professional  certificates  139;  the  total  annual  increase 
amounting  to  321,  or  115  more  than  the  annual  in- 
crease of  teachers. 

Beyond  these  slight  improvements  we  can  find  little 
to  encourage  us.  Instead  of  finding  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  teachers  employed  who  have  had  no 
experience,  and  in  the  number  who  had  taught  less 
than  one  year,  we  find  an  actual  increase  of  1 100  of 
the  former  class  and  326  of  the  latter,  in  ten  years, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  policy  of  employing 
cheap  inexperienced  teachers  for  the  summer  months 
in  many  counties  is  rapidly  disappearing.  The  num- 
ber of  teachers  who  have  taught  over  five  years,  it  is 
true,  has  increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  166;  this  in- 
crease is/  however  less  than  the  annual  increase  of 
teachers  by  40.  The  more  than  16,000  who  annually 
come  up  to  the  Superintendent's  examinations  to  re- 
ceive their  provihional  certificates  do  not  perceptibly 
diminish  in  number,  nor  do  their  certificates  advance 
much  in  grade.  The  whole  number  of  applicants 
examined  annually,  and  the  number  rejected,  increase 
and  diminish  without  apparent  law  or  order.  The 
average  age  of  teachers,  too,  remains  about  the  same 
from  year  to  year.  Teaching  as  a  life  profession  ex- 
ists only  in  name,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
tendency  towards  making  it  anything  else. 

What  now  are  the  causes  that  operate  against 
teaching  as  a  prolession  ?  One  only  need  be  men- 
tioned. The  average  school  term  in  1888  was  7.17 
months,  and  the  average  monthly  salary  $32.75, 
making  an  average  annual  income  to  each  teacher  of 
$234  89.  Were  we  to  stop  our  investigation  with 
this  one  bare,  cold  statement  of  fact,  we  would  have 
sufficient  reason  to  account  for  the  continual  large 
elflux  of  teachers  from  our  ranks  and  for  the  unwill- 
ingness of  new  applicants  to  make  special  preparation 
to  enter  them. 

But  this  fact  alone  does  not  express  the  real  situa- 
tion that  confronts  a  majority  of  the  teachers.  A  close 
analysis  of  the  townshjp  reports  shows  that  last 
year  there  were  employed  227  teachers  in  this  State 
for  from  $10  io  $15  a  month;  1 702  from  $15  to  $20 
a  month ;  nearly  2400  from  $20  to  $25  a  month ; 
abDut  4000  from  $25  to  $30  a  month;  and  about 
2500  from  $30  to  $32.50  a  month.  Thus,  abut  three- 
fifths  of  the  teachers  received  less  than  the  average 
salary,  and  the  average  salary  of  these  was  only 
about  $21  a  month. 

These  reports  further  show  that  there  were  185 
teachers  still  employed  for  only  five  months ;  more 
than  13000  for  six  months;  371  for  six  and  a  half 
months,  and  2318  for  seven  months;  or  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  teachers  were  employed  for  less  than  the 
average  term. 

The  reports  furthermore  show  that  low  salaries  and 
short  terms  almost  invariably  go  together.  Thus  of 
the  8329  teachers  that  received  less  than  $30  a 
month,  227  received  an  average  salary  of  about  $12.50 
for  six  months,  or  an  annual  salary  of  $75 ;  looo  an 
average  salary  of  about  $17.50  a  month  for  six 
months,  or  an  annual  salary  of  $105  ;  700  an  average 
salary  of  about  $17.50  for  seven  months,  or  an  annual 
salary  of  $122.50;  1685  an  average  salary  of  about 
$22.50  a  month  for  six  months,  or  an  annual  salary 
of  $135  ;  700  an  average  salary  of  about  $22  50  a 
month  for  seven  months,  •r  an  annual  salary  of  about 
$157.50;  3076  an  average  salary  of  about  $27.50  a 
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month  for  six  months,  or  an  annual  salary  of  ^165 ; 
and  530  an  average  salary  of  about  $27.50  for  seven 
months,  or  an  annual  salary  of  $192.50;  leaving  thus 
only  410  out  of  this  number  who  taught  over  seven 
months. 

On  the  other  hand,  of  the  2623  teachers  employed 
for  ten  months,  only  145  received  as  low  as  the 
average  monthly  salary ;  of  the  2354  employed  for 
nine  months,  only  77  received  as  low;  and  of  the 
1845  employed  for  eight  months,  only  472  received 
as  low.  Thus  we  see  that  those  employed  for  more 
than  the  average  term  also  received  more  than  the 
average  salary ;  and  that  a  very  large  number  of  the 
teachers  were  employed  for  less  than  the  average 
term  and  at  less  than  the  averi^e  salary.  Among 
the  latter  class  are  found  most  of  those  who  have 
made  little  or  no  special  preparation  for  their  work, 
hold  low-grade  certificates,  soon  become  discouraged 
and  leave  the  profession.  The  wonder  is  that  any 
should  be  willing  to  take  their  places.  Were  it  not 
that  there  is  a  constantly-increasing  demand  for  edu 
cation  in  other  pursuits,  and  that  teaching  furnishes 
the  best  and  cheapest  means  of  self  improvement, 
the  ranks  of  the  profession  in  the  rural  districts  would 
soon  become  depleted.  It  is  folly  under  these  con- 
ditions to  speak  of  establishing  a  life  profession  of 
teaching  in  this  State.  As  an  honorable  employment 
for  a  few  years,  teaching  will  be  chosen  for  many 
years  to  come  by  young  men  in  search  of  a  practical 
education,  and  by  young  women  in  poor  and  mode- 
rate circumstances  to  improve  their  condition  socially 
and  intellectually.  If  nothing  more  is  contemplated, 
the  state  in  which  the  profession  now  exists  can  be 
maintained  ;  but  marked  advancement  is  impossible. 
That  the  public  schools  are  improving,  no  one  will 
dispute;  that  better  methods  of  teaching  brought 
abuut  through  the  instrumentalities  of  normal  schools 
and  county  institutes  are  prevailing,  must  also  be 
conceded ;  that  teacher's  salaries  have  been  some- 
what increased  and  school  terms  slightly  lengthened 
is  true  ;  but  the  general  conditions  under  which  the 
profession  of  teaching  is  struggling  continue  undis- 
turbed and  unimproved. 

What  now  can  be  done  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  profession  ? 

1st.  Let  the  minimum  school  term  be  raised  to 
eight  months,  and  the  minimum  salaries  of  teachers 
to  $50  a  month.  In  districts  where  this  would  re- 
quire an  annual  school  tax  greater  than  thirteen  mills 
to  a  dollar,  let  the  state  supply  the  deficiency.  In- 
deed, it  would  be  an  easy  thing  for  the  state  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  furnishing  all  funds  needed 
for  school  purposes  over  and  above  what  can  be 
raised  in  the  districts  by  a  ten-mill  tax.  A  state  tax 
of  only  one  mill  upon  the  real  value  of  the  taxable 
property  of  the  state  as  estimated  by  the  commission- 
ers of  statistics  so  far  back  as  1874  would  produce  a 
school  fund  of  $4,300,000;  which  added  to  the 
$2,000,000  already  appropriated  for  school  purposes 
would  make  a  total  of  $6,300,000.  Such  a  policy 
would  more  nearly  equalize  the  educational  facilities 
and  greatly  strengthen  the  teaching  force  of  the  state. 
It  would  also  be  more  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of 
republican  institutions  to  exact  equal  taxation  for 
general  benefits.    These  thin^fs  accomplished  then, 

Secondly,  Let  it  be  decreed  that  after  a  convenient 
time,  no  new  applicants  be  admitted  to  the  profes- 
sion who  have  not  been  regular  attendants  at  a 
normal  school  for  at  least  one  year,  and  have  during 
that  time  pursued  a  systematic  course  in  the  science 
and  art  of  teaching ;  and  tHIn  only  upon  examination 
as  now.     Let  the  weekly  fifty  cent,  endowment  be 


withdrawn  from  all  normal  school  students,  and  in 
lieu  thereof  let  fifty  dollars  be  given  to  each  student 
completing  the  Junior  course  as  well  as  to  each  com- 
pleting the  Senior  course,  and  under  similar  restric- 
tions. Let  every  Junior  graduate  receive  a  certificate 
entitling  him  to  teach  two  years  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  state  without  further  examination,  and 
admit  no  student  into  the  Senior  class  who  has  not 
previously  completed  the  Junior  course  and  has 
taught  successfully  for  at  least  one  year  in  either  a 
public  or  a  private  school.  Allow  no  more  profes^ 
sional  and  permanent  certificates  to  be  granted. 
Withdraw  all  purely  academic  students  from  the 
normal  schools,  and  allow  none  to  enter  who  do  not 
matriculate  as  students  of  the  science  and  art  of 
teaching:  In  other  words,  make  the  normal  schools 
professional  schools  for  the  education  of  teachers. 
Require  every  professor  and  teacher  in  them  to  teach 
not  only  the  branches  of  knowledge  assigned  to  him, 
but  also  the  best  methods  of  teaching  them.  And  as 
no  one  can  teach  others  how  to  teach  who  has  never 
taught  himself,  let  no  one  be  eligible  to  a  professor- 
ship in  a  normal  school  who  is  not  a  practical  teacher 
of  the  special  branches  assigned  him  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 

To  see  that  all  the  work  of  these  schools  is  thor- 
oughly done,  let  the  State  Superintendent  lie  em- 
powered to  appoint  a  committee  of  expert  examiners 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  each  school  at  least 
twice  a  year,  once  during  the  Fall  and  Winter  term 
and  once  during  the  Spring  and  Summer  term,  and 
inspect  the  methods  of  training  pursued  in  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  work,  and  to  finally  examine  and 
pass  upon  the  proficiency  of  the  candidates  for  grad- 
uation in  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes.  Let  this 
committee  report  annually  to  the  State  Superintendent 
the  character  of  the  work  done  at  each  school,  and 
make  suggestions  of  improvement.  Let  the  State 
Superintendent  eml)ody  this  report  in  his  report  to 
the  Legislature.  A  course  like  this  would  greatly 
strengthen  the  efficiency  of  these  schools,  and  create 
public  confidence  in  their  favor. 

Having  thus  established  a  vocation  for  the  teacher 
that  will  furnish  him  a  livelihood  and  an  opportunity 
to  provide  for  the  future,  and  cheap  and  efficient 
schools  in  which  he  can  make  special  pre()aration  for 
his  work,  we  may  with  confidence  leave  the  rest  to 
his  own  enthusiasm,  and  look  forward  to  the  perma- 
nant  establishment  of  a  teacher's  profession.  Will  it 
ever  come  ?  I  know  not.  Have  you  any  other  plan 
to  bring  it  about  ?  If  so,  let  us  hear  it.  I  trust  we 
may  have  a  thorough  discussion  of  this  question,  as 
nothing  can  be  of  greater  im]X)rtance  to  us  than  the 
welfare  of  the  teacher,  for  upon  him  after  all  rests  the 
welfare  of  the  entire  system  of  common  schools.  A 
good  (eacher  makes  a  good  school,  even  if  it  meets 
in  a  blacksmith  shop  or  a  carpenter  shop,  and  a  poor 
teacher  cannot  make  a  good  school  in  a  palace. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Philips  (West  Chester)  :  The  low  sal- 
aries are  the  key-note  of  this  question.  Over 
2000  teachers  in  this  State  receive  no  more 
than  $125  a  year,  and  many  even  less.  The 
average  being  higher  does  not  help  their 
case.  Right  here  is  the  key  to  the  situation  ; 
and  until  we  find  some  way  to  reach  it, 
while  we  may  give  some  help  in  many  direc- 
tions, we  shall  not  get  satisfactory  results. 

Dr.  Buehrle :  No  doubt  it  would  be  well 
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to  have  an  eight  months'  term  everywhere, 
and  to  exclude  all  academic  ptipils  from 
Normal  schools — but  it  cannot  be  done  to- 
day.   It  might  be  well  to  have  normal  grad- 
uates teaching  in  all  our  schools — but  the 
Normal  schools  cannot  supply  more  than  a 
fraction  of  them.     It  might  be  well  to  keep 
teachers  in  the  profession  permanently — but 
while  more  than  half  of  them  are  ladies, 
there  will  be  considerable  influence  upon 
many  of  them  to  change  their  occupation  ; 
and  jshall  all  these  young  ladies  be  doomed 
to  spend  their  whole  lives  in   teaching,  in 
order  to  build  up  a  profession  ?    Had  we  not 
better  leave  these  impracticable  things,  and 
give  more  attention   to  considering  what 
4an  be  done?    One  thing  has  been  sug- 
gested that  I  cordially  approve — the  finding 
of  some  congenial  employment  additional  to 
teaching;  something  that  will  fit  into  the 
breaks,  and  save   time  and  money.     Why 
should  not  the  teacher  in  rural  districts  be 
the  clerk  of  the  community — attend  sales, 
conduct    correspondence,     draw    business 
papers,  in   short  do  a  general   scrivener's 
business  ?     This  would  bring  him  in  many 
a  dollar,  and  be  a  service  to  the  neighbor- 
hood besides.     It  would  help  a  useful  man 
to  become  a   fixture  in  a  community,  and 
would  neither  interfere  with  nor  disqualify 
bim  for  his  proper  work;  on  the  contrary, 
it  would  add  to  the  dignity  of  his  position, 
and  cause  the  school  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  intellectual  light-house.     Some  knowl- 
edge of  agricultural  chemistry  would  add  to 
his  influence  and  usefulness.     Of   course, 
much  of  the  power  of  the  best  teacher  must 
be  lost  when  he  moves  from  one  district  to 
another  every  year,  not  staying  long  enough 
anywhere  to  make  his  mark.     Another  di- 
rection  in  which  we  teachers  ought  to  be 
doing    something    is    that   of   authorship. 
Must  we  always  go  to  New  England  for  our 
school-books?     Cannot   we  do    this  work 
better  for  ourselves?    Why  not  make  our 
own  grammars,  and  geographies,  and  his- 
tories?   It  is  to  our  shame  that  the  books  on 
history  used  in  Pennsylvania  are  made  by 
New   Englanders  who    glorify  their    own 
forefathers  and  ignore  ours ;  and  it  will  never 
be  otherwise  unless  we  go  to  work  ourselves, 
and  put  our  history  in  its  true  light.     Lit- 
erary work  is  directly  in  the  line  of  the 
teacher's  professional  education ;  and   the 
newspapers  and  magazines  are  open  to  us  as 
well  as  others.     Then  there  is  work  to  be 
done  in  translation  from  other  languages — 
work  as  much  in  our  line  as  in  that  of  the 
college  professor  or  of  people  who  are  not 
teachers  at  all.     And  about  the  salaries — 


after  all  is  said,  there  are  teachers  and 
teachers,  and  some  in  Pennsylvania  are 
overpaid,  while  many  of  course  are  under- 
paid. Our  compensation  will  never  be 
equitable  until  we  pay  for  quality  of  work 
done,  instead  of  according  to  grade :  so  long 
as  all  in  the  same  grade  are  paid  alike,  sala- 
ries will  be  low,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to 
raise  them.  The  other  professions  are  paid 
according  to  ability  or  calibre;  and  we 
must  have  some  way  to  determine  the  char- 
acter of  work  done,  and  grade  the  pay  pro- 
portionately, if  we  would  give  or  receive 
justice.  But  among  us,  while  the  School 
Board  is  presumed  to  be  immaculate,  to  be 
above  prejudice  and  incapable  of  favoritism, 
the  Superintendent,  though  employed  as  an 
expert,  seldom  has  any  voice  in  the  employ- 
ment or  grading  of  teachers,  much  less  their 
money  value.  While  such  ideas  prevail, 
and  until  this  matter  is  given  to  a  compe- 
tent committee  of  the  Board  in  conjunction 
with  its  supervising  officer,  backed  by  the 
public  confidence,  no  reform  can  be  ex- 
pected. Yet  there  is  a  disposition  to  hold 
the  Superintendent  responsible,  while  Di- 
rectors who  don't  know  their  business,  and 
won't  learn,  go  on  selecting  teachers  with- 
out regard  to  ability,  and  paying  them  with- 
out regard  to  skill.  The  only  thing  the 
Superintendent  can  do  is  to  refuse  certifi- 
cates to  incomp)etents :  and  when  he  does 
that,  the  Directors  wait  until  the  next  elec- 
tion and  put  him  out.  Is  it  any  wonder  we 
do  not  **  hanker  after  "  this  form  of  martyr- 
dom? It  is  only  just  to  say  that  some 
places,  like  Pittsburg  and  Poltsville,  are 
trying  to  better  these  conditions ;  but  it  is 
by  no  means  general,  and  until  it  becomes 
so,  we  must  not  expect  much  improvement 
in  salaries. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Michener  (Philadelphia):  I 
imagine  there  is  more  or  less  joking  in  all 
these  propositions  about  the  country  teacher 
running  a  farm,  and  clerking  for  the  town- 
ship, and  writing  magazine  articles;  and  I 
wish  to  suggest  something  that  seems  more 
practical.  In  every  township  or  borough 
there  are  one  or  more  teachers  who  are  do- 
ing good  work :  why  could  not  aspirants  to 
the  profession,  having  obtained  certificates, 
be  required  to  serve,  as  it  were,  an  appren- 
ticeship in  the  schools  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  these  experts  ?  Of  course  it  would 
be  much  better  if  they  all  could  go  to  Normal 
Schools  for  thorough  professional  training; 
that  would  cost  the  State  millions  of  dollars 
to  provide  school  facilities,  and  the  pupils 
millions  more ;  and  even  if  the  State  could 
be  got  to  do  its  part,  the  salaries  paid  would 
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not  justify  the  young  people  in  making  the 
investment,  and  many  of  them  could  not 
afford  it.  Manifestly,  supplying  all  the 
schools  with  Normal  graduates  is  not  and 
will  not  soon  be  feasible  in  Pennsylvania. 
Meanwhile,  we  h'&ve  our  local  institutes,  and 
the  summer  schools  reach  some  localities ; 
but  nothing  we  have  reaches  the  majority  of 
of  teachers,  especially  beginners.  If  a  man 
cannot  be  trusted  to  lay  bricks  in  a  row 
without  serving  an  apprenticeship,  why 
should  boys  and  girls  be  trusted  to  shape  the 
minds  of  our  children  without  preparation  ? 
I  would  have  them  learn  to  teach  under  ex- 
perts, and  I  believe  the  results  would  justify 
the  plan. 

Prof.  I.  S.  Geist  (Marietta):  Who  is  to  be 
the  judge  of  the  teacher's  success,  upon 
which  the  salary  is  proposed  to  be  graded  ? 
Dr.  Buehrle  could  do  it  in  his  city,  I  grant; 
but  how  about  the  Superintendent  of  that 
great  county,  who  can  scarcely  visit  his 
schools  once  a  year  for  an  hour  or  two,  and 
conduct  his  examinations  in  the  recess? 
Clearly  he  could  not  grade  them :  can  Di- 
rectors do  it  ?  There  are  some  who  might 
do  it,  but  there  are  more  who  could  not. 
Of  course,  the  Superintendent's  mark  for 
teaching  on  provisional  certificates  would 
give  some  basis ;  but  that  would  not  reach 
the  high-grade  certificates,  to  obtain  which 
the  teacher  has  already  been  declared  pro- 
ficient by  both  Directors  and  Superintend- 
ent. Some  things  that  sound  well  in  theory 
are  impossible  in  practice. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Lloyd :  Sometimes  a  word 
is  used  in  our  discussions  that  makes  it  hard 
for  one  to  sit  still.  This  time  the  word  is 
'*  impossible."  There  are  those  of  us  who 
believe  that  nothing  which  is  morally  ri^ht 
can  be  theoretically  or  practically  impossible. 
The  best  thing  may  not  be  practicable  to  day, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  never  will  be. 
Of  course  the  next  Legislature  will  not  make 
the  minimum  school  term  eight  months,  nor 
the  minimum  salary  fifty  dollars  a  month-: 
but  we  have  the  wealth,  if  we  had  the  dis- 
position to  do  justice,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  educator  to  demand  it.  The  State 
ought  to  help  the  poorer  districts.  When 
one  district  carries  taxation  to  the  limit  of 
thirteen  mills  and  yet  has  poor  schools,  and 
another  can  have  good  ones  on  four  mills, 
the  better  schools  of  the  latter  are  not  exactly 
evidence  of  greater  public  spirit.  Surely  it 
would  be  no  more  than  just  for  the  State  to 
equalize  the  burden.  Again,  how  shall  we 
have  the  compulsory  education  which  has 
been  so  strongly  advocated  here,  unless  the 
State  furnishes  adequate  means?    But  I  am 


ready  to  go  a  step  further,  and  have  the  na- 
tion equalize  the  burden  among  the  States* 
That  is  the  theory  underlying  the  Blair  bill, 
and  I  believe  in  it.  Let  us  never  say  that  good 
schools,  steady  work,  good  pay,  are  impossi- 
bUy  but  use  what  means  we  have  to  help  to 
bring  them  nearer. 

Prof.  Geo.  L.  Maris:  I  believe  a  good 
deal  can  be  done  by  each  of  us  attending  to 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  one 
teacher.  If  we  set  out  with  a  determination 
to  be  worth  our  money,  we  are  very  apt  to 
attain  good  position  and  fair  salary  in  the 
end.  It  is  poor  policy  to  spend  time  in 
complaints,  instead  of  making  one's  ser- 
vices so  valuable  that  the  employer  cannot 
do  without  them.  If  after  trying  this  plan 
you  find  you  cannot  raise  your  salary,  it 
may  be  well  to  consider  whether  teaching 
is  your  proper  vocation — whether  you  are 
not  losing  time  in  a  business  for  which  na- 
ture did  not  intend  you.  Two  years  should 
be  long  enough  to  test  this. 

Dep.  Supt.  Stewart:  I  was  much  inter- 
ested in  this  excellent  paper.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  in  the  matter  of  continuous  term 
we  are  improving.  Some  years  ago  there 
were  counties  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  where  not  a  single  district  had  a  con- 
tinuous term — some  even  divided  it  into 
three  terms.  To  those  two  and  three 
months'  terms  was  largely  dne  the  low  sal- 
ary, {15  to  {i8  a  month ;  for  with  a  contin- 
uous term  of  even  six  months,  scarcely  any 
teacher  will  accept  such  a  sum.  No  teacher 
should  sign  a  contract  for  less  than  the  min- 
imum term  of  six  months.  Where  a  teacher 
can  make  his  mark  in  a  community,  im- 
provement in  salary  is  sure,  if  slow.  We 
must  go  back  to  the  source  of  all  power,  the 
people  themselves;  for  if  the  Superintend- 
ent or  Directors  be  ever  so  advanced,  and 
the  people  are  not  able  to  appreciate  their 
work,  they  will  be  removed  and  the  ground 
lost.  It  is  as  much  the  teacher's  duty  to 
exert  all  possible  influence  upon  the  senti- 
ment of  a  community,  as  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren in  the  school-room.  I  have  sonae 
experience  of  the  difficulties  attending  edu- 
cational progress.  Only  a  few  years  ago, 
the  first  addition  to  the  length  of  term  since 
1854  was  secured,  and  that  only  after  being 
before  three  Legislatures,  and  only  by  one 
majority,  so  active  was  the  opposition. 
Had  not  the  teachers'  influence  been  ex- 
erted all  over  the  State,  we  might  not  now 
even  have  our  six  months  minimum.  I  am, 
as  I  always  have  been,  in  favor  of  long  term 
and  increased  salary ;  there  is  no  business  or 
vocation  where  so  much  service  is  given  for 
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SO  little  money ;  but  we  must  prove  to  the 
people  the  worth  of  our  teaching  before  we 
will  be  paid  anything  like  as  well  as  bar- 
tenders.  Let  us  be  earnest,  active,  energetic 
workers — be  leaders  as  well  as  teachers — im- 
prove ourselves  professionally  as  opportun- 
ity offers,  and  so  benefit  our  schools — dig- 
nify our  calling  in  every  honorable  way — 
and  we  shall  soon  have  less  cause  for  com- 
plaint.  We  have  the  noblest  calling  outside 
the  pulpit;    and  when    the    people  once 
appreciate  it,  we  will  no  longer  work  for  a 
mere  pittance.     Wherever  possible,    make 
use  of  the  newspapers — use  some   of  the 
space  now   given    to  prize- fights^-educate 
the  editors.     It  depends  largely  upon  our 
work  outside  of  the  school,  how  soon   the 
people  will  be  ready  to  make  substantial 
acknowledgment  of  the  value  of  our  services. 
Dr.  Sensenig :     The  object  of  the  paper 
was  to  bring  out  just  such  a  discussion,  and 
I  am  grateful  to  those  who  have  taken  it  up. 
I  agree  with   Prof.  Maris  that  each  of  us 
should  educate  one  teacher — himself — but 
how?     He  needs  professional  training,  and 
the  Normal  School  should  give  it ;  but  he 
cannot  get  it  for  nothing,  and  his  salary 
must  furnish  the  money ;  if  the  salary  be 
inadequate,  he  cannot  pay  for  his  education. 
Since  friend  Stewart  has  fought  through  the 
six  months,  let  us  now  begin  the  struggle 
for  eight.     And   let  us  also  work  for  the 
establishment  of  a  State  fund  from  which  the 
poorer  districts  may  be  aided  after  they  have 
reached  the  limit  of  taxation.     It  is  the  ad- 
mitted duty  of  the  State  to  give  her  children 
a  flair  education ;  and  if  such  counties  as 
Lancaster  can  carry  an  eight  or  nine  months 
term  with  a  low  tax-rate,  they  ought  not  to 
object  to  a  State  tax  of  one  mill  to  help  those 
who  cannot  have  six  months  school  on  the 
maximum  tax.     They  must  depend  on  State 
help,  and  one  mill  will  supply  it.     Of  course 
some  people  will  object ;  but  we  must  edu- 
cate them  to  a  better  spirit — at  least,  enough 
of  them  to  give  us  the  law. 

Dep.  Supt.  Stewart :  I  think  appropria- 
tions to  particular  districts  would  come 
under  the  constitutional  prohibition  of 
special  legislation.  The  State  funds  must  be 
proportionately  distributed  from  the  general 
appropriation. 

Miss  L.  E.  Patridge  (Vice  President)  said 
it  seemed  to  be  agreed  that  those  who  pro- 
posed to  be  teachers  ought  to  have  some 
special  training,  and  not  go  straight  from 
the  kitchen  or  the  high  school  to  the  teach- 
er's desk.  When  we  insist  on  such  training, 
we  will  avoid  the  common  objection  that 
anybody  can  be  a  teacher,  and  therefore  it 


is  no  profession.  The  Normal  School  is  the 
legitimate  place  for  such  training,  of  course ; 
but  there  are  many  who  cannot  go  there,  and 
must  get  what  they  can  during  vacation. 
It  seems  hard  to  work  all  the  time,  but  for 
those  who  cannot  do  better,  summer  schools 
have  been  established,  where  they  may  get 
some  help.  This  is  my  specialty,  and  here 
at  Altoona  we  are  to  begin  a  session  next 
Monday.  We  believe  we  have  done  some 
good,  and  hope  to  do  more. 

SUBSTITUTION. 

Supt.  Walton,  being  on  the  list  of  candi- 
dates for  Executive  Committee,  and  having 
been  inadvertently  placed  upon  the  com- 
mittee to  conduct  the  election,  desired  to 
be  relieved  from  that  duty,  which  was  done, 
and  Supt.  Slotter,  of  Bucks,  appointed  in 
his  place. 

After  a  solo  by  Prof.  King,  adjourned  to 
1:30  p.  m. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 


THE  closing  session  was  called  to  order 
at    1:30,   and    the  Vice-President  an- 
nounced the  subject  for  discussion, 

NEEDED   LEGISLATION. 

Supt.  Luckey  (Pittsburgh)  was  called 
upon  and  responded :  My  whole  time  has 
been  taken  up  with  the  question  of  indus- 
trial education  and  the  means  of  introducing 
or  engrafting  it  upon  our  educational  sys- 
tem; so  1  am  not  prepared,  even  were  I 
competent,  to  advise  the  needed  legislation 
on  general  subjects.  One  thing  I  had  hoped 
would  be  done  by  this  time — the  appoint- 
ment by  the  Legislature  of  a  Commission  to 
revise  and  codify  our  school  laws.  Many  of 
them  are  no  longer  adapted  to  the  growing 
life  of  our  Commonwealth  and  people — 
they  have  grown  smaller,  like  a  boy's  old 
clothes,  and  in  the  necessary  repairs  have 
come  contradictions  and  inconsistencies. 
These  should  be  eliminated,  and  I  hope  it 
will  soon  be  done.  Let  us  refer  the  matter 
to  the  Department  by  resolution. 

Vice-President  Noetling:  That  is  a  good 
suggestion,  and  it  would  be  well  for  the 
next  Executive  Committee  to  make  it  a 
part  of  their  programme. 

Supt.  Smith  (Delaware):  So  many  teach- 
ers go  from  county  to  county,  from  school 
to  school — if  good  workers  they  seek  better 
salaries,  if  poor  ones  they  move  by  compul- 
sion— might  it  not  be  well  to  fix  a  minimum 
salary,  on  a  scale  graded  to  the  length  of  term. 
Authority  has  already  been  given   to  Di- 
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rectors  to  provide  text -books — why  not  also 
to  provide  all  needed  apparatus  few  the 
studies  prescribed? 

Prof.  Geist;  I  do  not  understand  what 
Dr.  Luckey  wants  the  Department  to  do. 
They  have  no  power  to  change  the  laws; 
they  cannot  even  arrange  them. 

Supt.  Luckey:  The  movement  for  revi- 
sion must  begin  somewhere.  We  can  ask 
the  Department  to  bring  the  matter  before 
the  Legislature,  by  a  bill  creating  a  Commis- 
sion or  otherwise. 

Dep.  Supt.  Stewart :  Teachers,  like  other 
people,  are  often  inclined  to  depend  too 
much  upon  legislation.  It  may  be  that  the 
school  law  needs  revision ;  but  there  are 
many  things  that  our  committees  and  School 
Boards  can  do  without  legislation,  and 
ought  to  do,  that  are  not  done — we  might 
profitably  attend  to  them.  With  regard  to 
taxation,  it  might  be  better  if  Boards  were 
permitted  to  levy  just  what  is  needed. 
Where  the  maximum  of  tax  fails  to  keep 
open  the  schools  for  the  minimum  time,  the 
law  ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  pro- 
gressive community.  There  is  one  kind  of 
legislation  that  is  not  needed,  which  is  con- 
tinually agitated — namely,  a  uniform  State 
series  of  text-books :  this  has  been  tried  in 
California  and  found  wanting,  according  to 
the  teachers  and  others  who  understand  the 
subject.  The  law  permitting  Directors  to 
furnish  text- books  has  worked  well  where 
tried,  as  was  shown  in  the  carefully  prepared 
paper  read  by  Dr.  Wickersham  before  this 
Association.  Perhaps  it  might  be  well  to 
go  a  step  further,  and  require  Boards  to  fur- 
nish the  books,  say  for  one  branch  each 
year,  to  avoid  great  additional  expense  at 
one  time,  and  in  seven  or  eight  years  the 
whole  would  be  free,  as  has  been  the  case  in 
Philadelphia  for  many  years.  I  commend 
to  any  of  you  who  wish  to  study  this  subject, 
the  paper  of  Dr.  Wickersham :  it  is  an  able 
document,  and  has  been  called  for  from 
every  part  of  the  Union. 

Prof.  Geist :  I  should  not  recommend  en- 
tirely removing  the  limit  of  taxation — it 
might  be  extended,  perhaps. 

Dep.  Supt.  Stewart:  There  is  no  maxi- 
mum or  minimum  limit  set  to  other  taxation 
— why  to  this? 

Prof.  Maris :  Thirteen  mills  tax  does  not 
always  mean  the  same  thing.  In  districts 
adjoining  and  near  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
the  property  valuation  is  high ;  in  Chester 
county  it  is  much  lower :  so  that  a  thirteen 
mill  tax  in  the  latter  case  would  mean  only 
six  mills  in  the  former.  All  county  com- 
missioners   should    be   required    to  assess 


property  at  its  cash  value ;  then  no  district 
probably  would  need  to  levy  more  than  six 
or  seven  mills. 

There  is  another  proposition  I  wished  to 
refer  to  before  the  Normal  School  men  left 
the  meeting.  It  once  received  the  sanction 
of  a  convention  of  Normal  School  princi- 
pals, but  was  not  carried  into  practice;  it  is 
not  in  the  line  of  legislation,  but  is  entirely 
within  the  power  of  the  schools  themselves, 
not  needing  even  the  approbation  of  the 
State  authorities.  It  is  this:  Let  any 
teacher,  in  any  school,  select  any  six 
branches  of  the  Normal  School  course, 
study  them  up,  go  before  the  Examining 
Board,  and  if  passed,  receive  a  certificate 
for  those  six  branches;  another  year,  six 
more;  and  so  on  until  all  in  the  course  are 
covered,  when  the  diploma  should  be  given. 
This  would  give  a  chance  to  many  of  those 
teachers  who  cannot  afford  to  attend  Nor- 
mal Schools,  and  to  those  who,  after  passing 
six  or  twelve  branches,  could  go  for  a  short 
time  and  finish  the  course.  When  this  was 
first  proposed,  it  was  ridiculed  by  a  writer  in 
the  School  Journal^  and  by  some  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  men  ;  but  I  have  never  been  able 
to  see  why  it  was  not  a  good  suggestion,  which 
might  be  developed  into  a  wise  plan.  There 
are  good  teachers  made  outside  of  the  Nor- 
mal Schools,  and  there  are  some  holding  Nor- 
mal diplomas  who  are  not  good  teachers ; 
so  attendance  at  a  Normal  School  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  good  teacher, 
and  anybody  who  can  pass  the  examination 
should  be  privileged  to  do  so,  and  receive 
the  diploma. 

The  discussion  closed,  and  Prof.  King 
sang  a  solo,  "  Consider  the  Lilies." 

GREETINGS   EXCHANGED. 

A  telegram  was  received  from  the  State 
Teachers'  Associations  of  Maryland  and  Del- 
aware, now  in  joint  session,  and  the  Secre- 
tary was  instructed  to  send  a  suitable  answer, 
which  was  done. 

treasurer's  final  report. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  upon  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  of  the  present  ses- 
sion was  read  for  him  by  Prof.  I.  S.  Geist, 
as  follows,  and  adopted: 

Assets, 

Membership  fees I344.00 

Entertainment 18.00 

I362.00 

Liabilities, 

Orders  No.  i  to  18  inclusive •.    463.96 

Deficit  for  session  of  1889 $101.96 

Cash  balance  from  1888 1439$ 

Balance  on  hand  . ^1.99 
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RESOLUTIONS. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  made  the 
foHowiDg  report,  which  was  adopted : 

In  view  of  the  great  disaster  at  Johnstown  and 
vicinity,  so  feelingly  referred  to  by  the  President 
in  his  address,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
schools  must  soon  convene  for  the  winter,  or  the 
children  be  left  without  instruction,  and  that  the 
Boards  of  Directors  cannot  levy  tax  for  the  com- 
ing year,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  body  suggests  that  the 
Governor  of  the  State  and  the  Committee  of 
Distribution  aid  the  Directors  in  their  efforts  to 
get  the  schools  into  proper  operation,  or  if  this 
is  impossible,  we  suggest  that  the  School  Boards 
themselves  challenge  the  school  men  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  come  to  their  aid. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Superintend- 
ent William  B.  Bodenhom,  of  Lebanon  county, 
Pa.,  the  cause  of  education  has  lost  an  earnest 
and  efficient  worker,  and  though  he  has  passed 
from  the  scenes  of  his  labors,  his  services  are 
not  forgotten. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  thanks  to  the 
public  schools  of  Altoona,  Reading,  Wilkes; 
Barre,  Steeltop,  Greensbur^^  and  the  Indiana 
State  Normal  School,  for  their  very  excellent  ex- 
hibits, which  have  largely  contributed  to  the  in- 
struction and  pleasure  of  this  occasion ;  especi- 
ally in  the  lines  of  manual  training  in  its  various 
forms  of  busy  work,  clay-modelling,  sewing  and 
wood-work,  do  we  commend  the  attention  of  the 
individual  teachers  of  this  Association,  they  in- 
dicate a  line  of  school-room  work  that  is  strictly 
educational  and  decidedly  practical. 

Resolved,  That  we  reaffirm  the  resolution  of 
last  year  in  regard  to  industrial  education,  and 
we  sincerely  hope  that  the  next  Legislature  may 
see  fit  to  place  this  important  subject  under  the 
sanction  and  force  of  the  law,  and  that  this  sys- 
tem of  practical  education  shall  soon  become  a 
part  of  our  great  common  school  system. 

Resolved,  That  the  congratulations  of  the  As- 
sociation are  extended  to  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion in  Pennsylvania  on  the  substantial  increase 
of  the  annua]  appropriation  made  by  the  last 
Legislature. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  body  are 
tendered  to  the  Legislature  for  the  liberal  spirit 
manifested  toward  the  schools  of  our  State. 

Resolved,  That  the  additional  appropriation 
made  by  the  State  Legislature  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  should 
be  used  by  the  Directors  in  the  different  school 
districts  in  raising  the  standard  of  the  schools 
to  a  higher  plane  of  proficiency,  by  supplying 
additional  apparatus  aud  increasing  the  salaries 
of  teachers,  and  not  in  reducing  taxation.* 

Resolved^  That  our  thanks  are  due,  and  are 
most  cordially  tendered,  to  the  railroad  com- 
panies for  granting  to  the  Association  facilities 
for  reaching  the  place  of  meeting  at  reduced 
rates ;  to  the  officers  of  the  Association  for  the 
ability  and  fairness  with  which  they  have  per- 

*  This  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee, 
upon  presentation  to  the  Association  by  a  committee 
of  the  Delaware  County  Teachers'  Association. 


formed  their  duties;  to  all  who  have  partici- 
pated in  the  exercises  of  the  Association,  and 
thus  contributed  to  its  success :  to  all  general 
and  local  committees,  and  to  the  people  of  Al- 
toona for  their  hospitality. 

REPORT  OF   ELECTION. 

The  Committee  on  Election  made  a  de- 
tailed report  of  the  vote  for  all  the  candi- 
dates nominated.  The  following  were  de- 
clared elected : 

/^est'den l—Supt.  R.  M.  McNeal. 

Vice  fresidents — Miss  Sarah  H.  Gilbert, 
Supt.  G.  W.  Weiss. 

Secretary — J.  P.  McCaskey. 

Treasurer— 'Sxxpi,  D.  S.  Keck. 

Ticket  Agent — ^J.  Fletcher  Sickel. 

Executive  Committee — Supt.  T.  A.  Snyder, 
Prof.  H.  W.  Fisher,  Supt.  M.  J.  Brecht,  Supt. 
A.  G.  C.  Smith,  Supt.  Geo.  H.  Hugus. 

Enrolling  Committee — Profs.  James  Bevan, 
J.  W.  Elliott,  J.  W.  Hoffman,  Charles  Davis, 
L.  B.  Landis. 

The  chairman,  dispensing  with  |he  usual 
formality  of  appointing  a  committee,  in- 
troduced President  elect  McNeal,  who  ad- 
dressed the  Association  as  follows : 

I  am  sensible  of  the  honor  conferred  upon 
me  in  th»  election  to  the  Presidency,  and  take 
the  opportunity  of  returning  my  thanks.  I 
cannot  aspire  to  fill  the  vacant  place  of  my 
distinguished  predecessor,  and  hope  you  do 
not  expect  from  me  the  same  ability  and  effi- 
ciency with  which  he  has  served  you;  but  I 
can  promise  to  administer  the  office  with  faith- 
fulness, and  to  the  extent  of  my  ability.  I 
believe  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  we  have 
had  a  pleasant  and  profitable  session  here,  and 
that  last  year's  pledges  have  been  met;  and  I 
trust  that  we  shall  all  be  spared  to  meet  together 
next  year. 

The  long-metre  doxology  was  sung,  the 
benediction  pronounced  by  Rev.  J.  W. 
Deshong,  and  the  session  of  1 889  was  closed. 

EXHIBIT  OF  SCHOOL  WORK. 

We  are  under  obligations  to  Miss  Linda 
Hooper,  of  Altoona,  for  the  following  inter- 
esting description  of  the  exhibit  of  school 
work  which  was  made  in  connection  with 
State  Association : 

The  exhibit  of  work  done  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania schools,  on  view  in  Altoona  during 
the  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, was  a  creditable  one.  The  places 
represented  were  Huntingdont  Frackville, 
Greensburg,  Steelton,  Wilkesbarre,  Read- 
ing, Indiana  (Normal),  and  Altoona.  Of 
these,  the  exhibit  of  Reading  was  the 
largest ;  so  large,  in  fact,  that  anything  like 
completeness  of  description  would  be  impos- 
sible ;  hence,  only  a  hasty  synopsis  will  be 
given.  Manual  training,  in  all  its  branches, 
was  well  represented,    Busy  work  of  all 
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classes,  by  the  little  ones,  graced  every 
available  bit  of  space;  paper- folding  and 
cutting,  bright  and  attractive  to  the  eye, 
and  suggestive  of  great  originality;  stick- 
laying,  forming  every  conceivable  shape 
and  figure ;  and  running  through  all  a  con- 
stant training  in  form  and  color.  The  clay 
modeling  was  especially  good.  Fruits  and 
nuts  were  very  well  formed,  a  bunch  of 
grapes  really  seeming  to  have  the  bloom 
upon  them,  so  natural  were  form  and  color- 
ing. As  to  drawings,  there  was  consider- 
able work  in  crayon,  both  of  figures  and 
landscapes.  Sewing  had  not  been  ne- 
glected, as  was  shown  by  the  large  number 
of  useful  articles,  neatly  and  prettily  fin- 
ished, that  figured  in  the  exhibit.  In  fact, 
in  every  department  of  the  work  of  the  New 
Education,  and  from  every  grade  of  work- 
ers, every  evidence  was  given  that  the  work 
of  the  Reading  schools  is  exceptionally 
broad  and  thorough.  One  of  the  most 
unique  features  of  the  fine  botanical  dis- 
play was  a  bunch  of  perfectly  matured 
beans,  planted,  grown,  and  gathered  in  the 
school-room,  from  March  to  June — a 
method  of  teaching  the  processes  of  plant- 
growth,  which  cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 

Wilkesbarre  showed  great  proficiency  in 
manual  training,  the  exhibit  consisting  of 
busy  work,  clay-modelihg,  relief  maps,  sew- 
ing, joinery  and  drawing. 

The  busy  work  was  done  by  pupils  of 
first,  second,  and  third-year  grades,  and 
consisted  of  stick-laying  (original  designs  in 
form  and  color),  paper  folding  and  cutting, 
parquetry  (original  designs  in  form  and 
color),  lentil  work  (original ,  designs  in 
form  and  color).  The  designs  in  each  of 
these  classes  were,  some  of  them,  quite  elab- 
orate, and  showed  ingenuity  and  taste. 

The  clay  modeling  consisted  of  the  reg- 
ular forms  of  sphere,  cube,  cylinder,  spher- 
oid, ovoid,  pyramid,  and  cone,  and  the 
modifications  of  these  geometrical  forms  as 
found  in  nature.  To  create  greater  inter- 
est and  to  teach  taste,  it  was  permitted  that 
the  best  forms  should  be  colored  like  the 
natural .  object.  The  forms  were  various 
kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  such  as  apples, 
bananas,  tomatoes,  beans,  carrots,  walnuts, 
shellbarks,  etc.,  etc.  The  work  is  all  finger 
work,  and  was  done  by  pupils  in  the  third- 
year  grade.  The  heads  of  Dickens,  Shake- 
speare, Grant,  and  Lincoln  were  well  exe- 
cuted, Lincoln's  being  especially  life-like. 
They  were  done  in  clay  and  afterwards 
bronzed ;  and  were  executed  by  hand,  by  a 
third- year  boy. 

The  relief  maps  were  done  in  putty,  by 


fourth- year  pupils,  and  represented  conti- 
nental ontlines  and  relief —  mountain 
systems,  plateaus,  and  lowlands. 

Sewing  consisted  of  perforated  cardboard 
work  (designing  and  outlining),  outlining 
in  cambric  and  muslin,  darning  on  canvas 
in  the  primary  grades ;  and  seaming,  hem- 
ming, running,  overcasting,  felling,  hem- 
stitching, &c.,  marking  of  handkerchiefs, 
aprons,  tidies,  pillow-cases,  &c.,  in  the 
grammar  grades.  These  were  really  the 
work  of  the  pupils  themselves. 

The  exhibit  in  joinery  was  a  collection  of 
models  done  by  pupils  in  the  shop,  under 
the  direction  of  the  instructor.  They  rep- 
resented the  course  of  some  twenty  models, 
or  lessons,  the  boys  coming  from  seventh, 
eighth,  ninth  and  tenth-year  grades,  and 
spending  two  hours  in  the  shop  each  week. 
Wilkesbarre  was  the  only  city  making  ex- 
hibits of  regular  work  in  sewing  and  joinery, 
representing  a  line  of  work  that  has  been  in 
ids  schools  less  than  a  year. 

The  work  of  the  Indiana  Normal  School 
evidenced  care  and  taste  on  the  part  of 
pupils,  as  well  as  efficiency  on  that  of  the 
teachers.  In  the  manual  training  work, 
there  was  much  that  was  suggestive  of  great 
possibilities  in  that  line,  and  encouraging  to 
those  aspiring  to  skill  in  it.  A  portion  of 
the  exhibit  consisted  of  physical  maps, 
showing  the  rain  territory  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  trees,  both  fruit  and  forest  These 
were  well  executed.  Perhaps  the  most  at- 
tractive feature  of  the  entirie  display  was  the 
botanical  work.  This  consisted  principally 
of  ferns,  grasses,  woods,  roots,  and  seeds : 
rare  and  beautiful  species  of  ferns,  carefully 
mounted  and  classified ;  delicate,  feathery 
grasses,  as  well  as  the  coarser  kinds,  ar- 
tistically pressed  and  grouped ;  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  American  woods ;  roots  of 
all  classes,  most  daintily  prepared  and  ar- 
ranged ;  and,  perhaps  most  interesting  of 
all,  seeds  of  every  description  arranged  so 
as  to  form  designs  of  beauty;  as,  for  instance, 
a  lovely  spray  of  daisies  composed  of  rice 
and  mustard  grains ;  and  a  graceful  cluster 
of  golden -rod,  of  mustard  seeds.  Still 
other  seeds  formed  heads,  portraits  and 
figures  of  children  and  animals.  To  the  lover 
of  botany,  this  display  was  very  attractive. 

Greensburg's  share  in  the  exhibition  was 
varied  and  extensive.  The  memory- work, 
maps  and  drawings,  showed  that  much  had 
been  done  in  the  development  of  that 
faculty.  The  illustrated  manuscript  work 
was  very  good,  consisting  of  various  history 
stories,  likewise  of  a  number  of  descriptions 
of  an  Esquimaux  village,  quite  vividly  illus- 
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trated.  Some  work  in  stick-laying,  forming 
designs  of  houses,  ships,  etc.,  was  done  by 
children  of  the  average  age  of  six  and  three- 
quarter  years.  The  illustrated  number- 
work  was  also  noticeable,  as  was  other 
primary  work,  by  pupils  of  six  years,  in  the 
way  of  embroidery,  and  by  those  of  seven 
years,  in  pasted  number  work;  partly 
original  designs  in  colored  paper  mat  weav- 
ing; and  original  designs  in  cutting,  by 
pupils  of  six  and  three-quarter  years.  Among 
many  striking  features  we  noticed  one  that 
especially  deserves  mention.  It  was  a  large 
sheet  of  cardboard  containing  a  series  of 
progressive  object  lessons  on  the  theme, 
"How  our  Woolen  Clothes  are  Made." 
Beginning  with  the  pictures  of  the  sheep  in 
the  field  and  of  the  work  of  shearing,  every 
process  was  represented,  showing  the 
changes  in  wool  brought  about  by  cleaning, 
carding;  etc.,  until  the  various  fabrics  could 
be  perfectly  shown.  In  the  Greensburg 
collection,  we  also  saw  a  very  creditable 
display  from  their  high  school ;  composi- 
tions on  lace,  illustrated,  and  biographies  of 
authors,  illustrated  by  portraits  cut  from 
papers  and  neatly  pasted  on  the  face  of  the 
manuscript.  Other  interesting  features  of 
this  exhibit  were  the  clay  modelings,  an 
onion  being  one  of  the  best.  As  illustra- 
tions of  practical  number-work  for  older 
pupils,  we  observed  plans  for  houses,  dimen- 
sions marked  and  scales  of  prices  for  labor 
given,  with  the  cost  carefully  worked  out. 

Frackville,  Schuylkill  county,  contributed 
very  correct  and  pretty  maps  (colored) ; 
reproduction  work  on  leaves,  illustrated  by 
pressed  specimens  of  those  described  ;  ex- 
cellent primary  exercises  in  number,  as  well 
as  work  in  form  and  color.  From  the 
primary  grades  also  came  a  variety  of  work 
that  seemed  to  us  worthy  of  general  adop- 
tion. This  consisted  of  written  descriptions 
of  pictures  neatly  fastened  to  the  paper,  the 
descriptions  combining  fact  and  fancy  in  a 
very  pretty,  childish  way,  by  imagining 
details  concerning  the  supposed  occupants 
of  the  mill,  store,  or  farmhouse  described. 
This  exercise  would,  we  think,  create  a  love 
for  composition,  as  well  as  cultivate  percep- 
tion and  imagination. 

Huntingdon's  quota  to  the  exhibition 
was  chiefly  manuscript  work  from  the  high 
school.  There  were  papers  on  history, 
constitution,  spelling,  geography,  grammar, 
algebra,  and  physiology,  all  showing  in 
contents  and  execution  thoroughness  and 
skill.  In  the  department  of  drawing  there 
were  colored  maps,  also  quite  a  collection 
of  drawings  from  the  object,  finely  finished, 


and  evincing  a  high  degree  of  originality 
in  grouping  and  disposition  of  objects. 

Steelton's  display  was  quite  a  striking 
one.  From  the  primary  grades  the  form 
and  color  work  in  worsted  and  cut  paper, 
by  pupils  of  seven  and  eight,  was  very 
pretty,  indicating  much  taste  on  the  part  of 
the  little  ones.  Form  and  language  also 
had  a  place,  and  no  mean  one.  In  written 
work,  there  were  descriptions  of  the  states, 
illustrated  by  maps ;  reproduction  stories ; 
papers  on  physics  and  physical  geography, 
and  on  arithmetic,  discussing  clearly  and 
fully  negotiable  notes,  accompanied  by 
forms  of  such  notes;  drill  work  in  geom- 
etry ;  discussions  of  rhetorical  figures ;  and 
studies  of  spices  nicely  described,  with  tiny 
bottled  samples  attached  and  labeled.  The 
drawing  was  exceptionally  well  presented, 
including  colored  maps,  county  map  con- 
struction, and  drawings  from  the  object  in 
pencil  and  crayon. 

Altoona  had  a  most  admirable  display  in 
the  way  of  manuscript  work  relief  maps, 
and  drawing.  In  the  last  of  these,  indeed, 
she  excelled.  All  of  the  grades  were  re- 
presented, but  the  high  school  necessarily 
carried  off  the  palm.  The  exhibit  was  very 
large,  including  both  object  and  mechanical 
drawing  as  well  as  from  the  flat  study,  and 
was  done  in  both  pencil  and  crayon,  though 
principally  the  latter.  Many  of  the  pieces 
being  quite  large  and  handsomely  framed, 
they  presented  a  fine  appearance.  The  sub- 
jects were  varied,  being  landscapes,  marine 
and  woodland,  flowers,  animals,  and  heads. 
The  finish  was  unusually  fine,  and,  alto- 
gether, Altoona's  achievements  in  this  de- 
partment reflect  honor  on  herself  and  the 
teacher  of  the  subject.  Miss  M.  £.  Clarkson. 
The  relief  maps  contributed  by  pupils  of  the 
Fourth  Ward  Grammar  School,  were  ex- 
ceedingly well  done,  as  were  the  map  draw- 
ings of  the  territory  forming  the  theatre  of 
the  Revolution.  A  great  deal  of  well-pre- 
pared manuscript  from  every  school  in  the 
city,  showed  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in 
number,  language,  and  science,  and  impress 
one  with  the  conviction  that  the  ''Mountain 
City  '*  is  pressing  to  the  front  in  the  march 
of  progress,  and  may  soon  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  sturdiest. 

Such  a  view  of  the  efficiency  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's schools,  should  stimulate  both  edu- 
cator and  educated  to  yet  greater  effort, 
realizing  that  though  much  has  been  ac- 
complished, much  yet  remains  to  be  done. 
Shall  we  not  then,  fellow-teachers  of  the 
Keystone  State,  press  forward  with  renewed 
ardor  to  yet  greater  conquests? 
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ALLEGHENY — 8. 

Samuel  Hamilton, 
Geo.  J.  Luckey, 
John  Collier, 
H.  W.  Fisher, 
J.  P.  Cameron, 
P.  A.  Shanor, 
W.  A,  Meloney, 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Meloney. 

ARMSTRONG — 2. 

John  Q.  Cochrane, 
A.  D.  Glenn. 
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J.  M.  Reed. 

BEDFORD — 7. 

John  H.  Cessna, 
N.  S.  Keplogle, 
Mary  Barton, 
E.  E.  McCurdy, 

A.  F.  Stauffer, 
Florence  Homer, 
Annie  Homer. 

BLAIR — 125. 

J.  H.  Likens, 

D.  S.  Keith, 
J.  B.  Bowles, 
Millie  Mayo, 

B.  F.  Pinkerton, 
J.  G.  Schucker, 
J.  B.  Harpster, 
Ella  E.  Ale, 
Maggie  Goodfellow, 
M.  W.  Black, 
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E.  F.  Harphan, 
B.  F.  Myers, 
W.  C.  Reem, 
H.  S.  Wcnz, 
Laura  Davis, 
Jessie  Davis, 
Jennie  E.  Kean, 
ElU  G.  Burley, 
Elda  M.  McCune, 
H.  A.  Heverly, 
Alma  A.  Schenck, 
Florence  M.Gwin, 
Jennie  Gwin, 
Annie  Coleman, 
Elizabeth  Krieger, 
Minerva  Sipes, 

A.  M.  Klose, 
John  Kinsel, 
P.  H.  Bridenbaugh, 
Margaret  Dillen, 
Annie  A.  Snyder, 
Anna  M.  Noel, 
M.  J.  Bonine, 
Blanche  Burke, 
Mrs.  L.  J.  Colbura, 
Amanda  Criste, 
Louisa  Shomberg, 
Lennie  Johnston, 
Delia  Yengling, 
Ella  Yengling, 


Alice  Wherley, 
Lizzie  Utly, 
Mary  Wise, 
Will  M.  May, 
Annie  B.  Fleck, 
Annie  L.  Krider, 
S.  Fannie  Fleck, 
Belle  Cryder, 
J.  L  Whiitaker, 
Mark  F.  Mendenhall, 
L.  Maud  Hall, 
Lillian  K.  Boult, 
Agnes  T.  Rugh, 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Swoope, 
Grace  Morrow, 
May  Marsh, 
Ellen  Yerger,' 
L.  J.  Postlethwaite, 
Minnie  Thomas, 
Emma  Thomas, 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Moore, 
G.  G.  Small, 
Emma  Davis, 
Clara  Hazzard, 
Mary  Wallace, 
Bertha  Bechhoefer, 
Nettie  Wagner, 
Florence  Gantt, 
Mary  Abrahims, 
Lizzie  Moore, 
M.  E.  Clarkson, 
Ella  Slayman, 
Ina  Betz, 
Jennie  Brennecke, 
Amelia  Brennecke, 
Ella  Walker, 
Mary  Ross, 
Laura  White, 
Carrie  Ketler, 
Ella  Oves, 
Kate  L.  Moser, 
Linda  Hooper, 
Sadie  Hurd, 
Lizzie  McCumpsey, 
Lizzie  A.  Cole, 
T.  S.  Davis, 
W.  W.  Osborne, 
Jennie  Osbome, 
S.  B.Smith, 
Linda  D.  Canan, 
S.  D.  Ramey, 
Lizzie  J.  Patterson, 
Anna  M.  Johnston, 
Minnie  B.  Cassell, 
Sadie  Durbin, 
Mary  Owens, 
Mame  Hering, 
C.  W.  Bickcl, 
Jessie  Hamilton, 
W.  H.  Calvert, 
Clara  M.  Calvert, 
Ljzzie  Henry, 
Mary  Clingerman, 
Annie  R.  Irwin, 
Mary  Kessler, 
Sadie  Watson, 
Margaret  Hamilton, 
H.  M.  Raugh, 


D.  K.  Ramey, 
Crissie  Reifsneider, 
Mary  V.  *  urner, 
Amanda  Longecker, 
Annie  Crissman, 
Millie  Pepperman, 

E.  A.  Feight, 
Hattie  Meek, 
Jennie  Black, 
Martha  Neville, 
Maggie  E.  Park, 
Margie  M.  Tearney, 
Tillie  Reinwalt, 
Mary  Baxter, 
Minnie  H.  Lander. 

BERKS — 8. 

David  S.  Keck, 
Z.  X.  Snyder, 
Nathan  C.  Schaeffer, 
Samuel  A.  Baer, 
David  B.  Brunner, 
Lelia  £.  Patridge, 
Sarah  M,  Row, 
Sue  H.  Kaufman. 

BUCKS — 5. 

W.  H.  Slotter, 
Wm.  Heaion,Jr. 
Elizabeth  Lloyd, 
Mary  H.  Walter, 
Maria  F.  Walter. 

BITTLER — 1. 

James  E.  Morrow. 

CAMBRIA — 3. 

J.  W.  Leech, 
T.  B.  Johnston, 
George  Marsden. 

CARBON — 2, 

T.  A.  Snyder, 
J.  H.  Kratz. 

CENTRE — 4. 

David  F.  Fortn^, 
Kate  Hewes, 
Myrtle  Gray, 
M.  Agnes  Surie. 

CHESTER — II. 

Jos.  S.  Walton, 
Geo.  M.  Philips, 
David  M.  Sensenig, 
J.  P.  Welsh, 
George  L.  Maris, 
Mrs.  L  F.  Worrell, 
Chas.  B.  Cloud, 
Richard  Darlington, 
Mrs.  R.  Darlington, 
Emily  Palmer, 
Sallie  K.  Vellote. 

CLARION — I. 

A.  J.  Davis. 

CLEARFIELD — 1 3. 

Matt.  Savage, 
Mary  B.  Nevling, 
Laura  Reese, 
Frank  Hutton, 


Grace  Prideaux, 
June  Martin, 
Clara  Corbin, 
Nettie  Corbin, 
G.  W.  L.  Oster, 
Lizzie  Neff, 
Bessie  Irvin, 
Anna  M.  Matthews, 
M.  L.  Mc'juown. 

CLINTON — I. 
Emma  McKean. 

COLUMBIA — 2. 

J.  S.  Grimes, 
Wm.  Noetling. 

CUMBERLAND— 5. 

A.  J.  Beitzel, 
G.  M.  D.  Eckels, 
Joseph  F.  Barton, 
S.  B.  Heigea, 
L.  G.  F*iresiine. 

DAUPHIN — 12. 

R.  M.  McNeal. 
L.  O.  Foose, 
John  H.  Holtzlnger, 
S.  C.  Cooper, 
J.  K.  Suavely, 
J.  P.  Giles, 
C.  H.  McCullough, 
Chas.  S.  Davis, 
J.  H.  Keener, 
Jennie  D.  Coble, 

E.  A.  Bishop. 
Anna  Crowl, 

DELAWARE — 6. 

A.  G.  C.  Smith. 
Chas.  F.  Foster, 
Edith  A.  Davis, 
Ellen  G.  Davis, 
Hannah  I'hompson, 
Sarah  L.  HaUoweU. 

ERIE — I. 

J.  Will  Young. 

FAYETTE — 6. 

L.  M.  Herrington, 
W.  G.  Gans. 
J.  L  Humbert, 
Nora  Shaw, 
Mary  S.  Mestrezat, 
M.  Amelia  Fee. 

FRANKLIN — 4. 

F.  H.Slyder, 

W.  H.  Hockenberry, 
W.  F.  Zumbro, 
J.  H.  Shank. 

FULTON — I. 

Jennie  Peterson. 

HUNTINGDON — 14. 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
J.  H.  Brumbaugh, 
Zach.  T.  Meixel. 
L  Harry  Brumbaugh, 
Mary  D.  Rockwood, 


Lizzie  M.  Isenheig, 
S.  G.  ReedVf 
H.  A.  Davis, 
Sarah  A.  Kirk, 
Lizzie  B.  Howe, 
Ella  Ralston, 
Mary  Geist, 
Kate  C.  McNeal. 

INDIANA— 6. 

W.  A.  Cochran, 
Albert  E.  Maltby, 
W.  H.  Sproull, 
Jane  E.  Leoiuu^, 
H.  E.Jellison, 
Flapsie  Miller. 

JUNIATA — 4. 

W.  E.  Auman, 
Jas.  J.  H.  Hamilton, 
Emma  Van  Ormer, 
S.  Lizzie  Van  Ormer. 

LANCASTER — 12. 

E.  E.  Higbee, 
M.  J.  Brecht, 
R.  K.  Buehrle, 
S.  H.  Hoflfman, 
E.  O.  Lyte, 
J.  W.  Spayd, 
L  S.  Geist, 
R.  R.  Pleam, 
J.  D.  Pyott, 
J.  P.  McCaskey; 
Sarah  H.  GUbcrt, 
Kate  Shirk. 

LAWRENCE — ^4. 

J.  R.  Sherrard, 
John  Q.  Stewart, 
S.  R.  Thompson, 
Mrs.  S.R.  Thompson. 

LEBANON — 1, 

J.  W.  Snoke, 
Henry  Houck, 
Carrie  Altenderfer, 
Minnie  E.Bodenhoin^ 
Annie  M.  Say  lor, 
Olivia  G.  Saylor, 
R.  Emma  Witmer. 

LEHIGH — ^5. 

J.  O.  Knauss, 
L.  B.  Landis, 
A.  R.  Home, 
T.  W.  Bcvan, 
A.  F.  K.  Krout 

LUZERNE — 7. 

J.  M.  Coughlan, 
A.  W.  Potter, 
L  E.  Wolfe, 
David  A.  Harmati, 
H.  B.  Patterson, 
Mary  M.  StephensoSy 
Sue  Fowler. 

LYCOMING — 6. 

Charles  Lose, 

W.  W.  Champion, 
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C.  W.  Scott, 
J.  G.  Becht, 
Maggie  Laird, 
lilban  Phlegar. 

MCKEAN — I. 

William  P.  Eckels. 

MRRCER — I. 

J.  E.  Brock  way. 

MIPFLIN — 2. 

J.  A.  Myers, 
W.  M.  Howe. 

MONROE — I. 

Edgar  F.  Cyphers. 

MONTGOMERY — ^4. 

J.  K.Gotwals, 
A.  D.  Eisenhower, 
J.  Morris  Ehl, 
Kate  Tims. 


NORTH  AM  rrON — 2. 

Owen  R.  Wilt, 
M.  W.  Kratz. 

NORTHUMBBRL'  D— 4 . 

Wm.  £.  Bloom, 
Wm.  F.  Harpcl, 
Helen  L.  Goosler, 
Hannah  C.  Taggert. 

PERRY — 2. 

A.  M.  C.  Hartzell, 
F.  B.  Ellis. 

PHILADELPHIA— 9. 

J.  Fletcher  Sickel. 
J.  H.  Michener, 
W.  Henry  Parker, 
Edw.  Burke, 
R.  H.  Campbell, 
Chas.  H.  Brelsford, 


Anna  I.  McCormick, 
Louie  Stern, 
Kate  Shafer. 

SCHUYLKILL — 7. 

Geo.  W.  Weiss, 
J.  M.  HofTman, 
S.  C.  Kirk. 
Ina  Kirk, 
Corinne  Kirk, 
H.  H.  Spayd, 
r.  Pershing. 

SOMERSET-  I. 

J.  M.  Berkey. 

SUSQUEHANNA — I. 

U.  B.  Gillette. 

i  UNION — 3. 

jB.  R.  Johnson, 
;Geo.  G.  GroflF, 


A.  M.  Fenneman, 
Alberta  Kline. 

YORK — 3. 

H.  C.  Brenneman, 
H.  W,  Fishell, 
A.  S.  Aiken. 


IW.  C.  Burns. 

I      WASHINGTON — 2. 

iT.  B.  Noss, 
f.  B.  Smith. 

WESTMORELAND — 3. 

;G.  H.  Hugus, 

OTHER  STATES — 6. 

Albert  N.  Raub,  Delaware, 
'  H .  L.  Slayton,  New  V  ork, 
:  N.  O.  Wilhelm.  New  York, 
L   I.  Handy,  Delaware, 
Charles  L  Webster,  New  York. 
R.  L.  Hayes,  New  York. 

LIFE  MEMBERS — 2. 

J.  A.  M.  Passmore, 
E.  E.  Higbee. 

Total  enrolled,  348,  Life  Members  included. 


WE'D  BETTER  BIDE  A  WEE. 


1.  The    puirauldfolk   at  hame,  yemind,Are  frail  and  fail -ing     sair, 

2.  When  first  we  told  our    sto- ry,  lad.  Their  bless-ing  fell  sae     free, 

3.  I        fear  me,  sair,  they're  failing  baith.  For  when  I   sit     a  -  part, 


And    weel    I  ken  they'd 
They  gave  no  thought  to 
They'll  talk  o'Heav'nsae 


miss  me,  lad.  Gin      I    came  hame  nae  mair. 
self     at    all,  They  did    but  think  of    me, 
eam-est-ly.    It    well-nigh  breaks  my  heart  I 


Tlie  grist  is    out,    the  times  are  hard,  The 
But,  lad  •  die,  that's  a     time    a  -  wa.  And 
So,   lad  •  die,  din  •  na    urge  me  mair.  It 


i  i  i^  ^ 


kine     are    on 
mith  -  er's  like 
sure  -  ly    win 


.  ly     three,   1 

to     dee,       y 

-  na     be,       j 


I   can  -  na   leave  the  auld  folk  now,  We'd  bet-ter  bide   a 


wee. 


I      can-na  leave  the  auld  folk  now,  We'd  bet-ter  bide     a     wee. 


Tlie  Franklin  Square  Song:  Collection  brings  together,  nt  a  price  within  reach  of  all 
desiring  it,  a  large  number  ot  wliat  are  regarded  ine  very  besi  S.^ii^:»  cintl  Hymns  in  the  language. 
Some  of  these  selections  are  comparatively  new,  wuiie  oiueis  are  very  old,  but,  like  frien£  long 
known,  they  are  prized  all  the  more  for  being  old.  National  songs  are  here,  with  brief  sketches  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  written  ;  lavoruc  Nursery  Songs,  Songs  for  the  Children, 
and  Songs  for  the  School.  Here  are  also  Songs  of  Home  and  Songs  of  Country,  Ballads  of  Sentiment 
and  Songs  of  the  Heart — songs  w  hose  every  line  is  instinct  with  loyalty  to  home  ties  and  home  sur- 
roundings, to  trusted  leader,  to  the  flag  that  symbolizes  nationality,  or  to  one  beloved  chosen  from 
all  the  world  beside.  Best  of  all  are  the  Hymns — the  sad,  sweet  ijymns,  whose  melody  is  always 
a  song-bird  in  the  heart,  or  the  grand  old  ciiorals  whose  majestic  harinony  is  worthy  to  be  employed 
in  tiie  worship  of  Deity,  and  is,  indeed,  second  only  to  the  Word  ol  Inspiration  itself  in  its  influence 
upon  the  human  soul;  whose  rapt  imagery  has  ever  caught  the  childhood  fancy;  whose  words  of  cheer 
and  promise  have  so  often  calmed  the  weary  one  to  such  patient  waiting  as  can  never  end  in  loss. 

Two  Hundred  Favorite  Songs  and  Hymns. 

AmODfiT  the  Hymns  of  Sterling  Merit  found  in  No.  6  are  the  following:  Adeste Fideles— 
A  Land  without  a  Storm—  All  Glory,  Laud,  and  Honor — Angels  from  the  Realms  of  Glory — Blessed  Country — 
Bread  to  Pilgrims  Given — Cast  Thy  Bread  upon  the  ^Valcrs — Cast  1  by  1  urden  upon  tlie  Lord — Children*s 
Hosanna — Come  and  Worship — Evening  Hymn— Fade,  Fade,  Kach  Earthly  Joy — FV  Out  on  the  Desolate 
Billow — Glorious  Things  of  Thee  Are  Spoken — 1  Will  1-ny  Me  Down — Je>usi>  Mine — Joy  to  the  World — Nev- 
er Alone — Not  a  Sparrow  Falleth — O  Come.  Fmmanuel — O  World,  I  Now  Musi  Leave  Tliee — Rise  from  Thy 
Mourning — Shout  the  Glad  Tidings — The  Son  ol  God  Goes  Forth  to  War — When  His  Salvation  Bringing,  etc 

Of  Scliool  SOTi^M  and  8oiij2r8  for  the  Liittle  Onoti,  although  nine  tenths  of  what  is  fonnd 
in  the  book  may  be  used  with  propriety  in  the  School-room:  A  Child  Sleeps  under  a  Rosebush  Fair — Away 
with  Melancholy  ~Baby  is  a  Sailor  Boy — Beautiful  Bells — Behold,  How  Brightly  Breaks — Better  Land,  The — 
Blackbird — Brother  and  I — Cherish  Faith  in  One  Another — ChiMren's  Songs — Chime  on,  Old  Bella--— Come 
Away,  Lads,  to  labor — Come  Away  to  the  F"ields — Cuckoo — bi  ute  of  the  Fairies — Dear  Native  Home — 
Down  in  a  Coal  Mine — Drift,  My  Bark — Enchanted  Isle — Faded  Flowers — Fair  1  una — Fishermen's  Choms — 
Gaudeamus  Igitur — Hours']  here  Were — Hunter's  Song — Ere  the  Twilight  Bat  Was  Flitting — Far  Above  the 
Deep  Blue  Sea — Fragrant  Air — Free  fn)m  Slumber,  Free  from  Care— F>om  Morning  Till  Night — From  City 
Gateat  Dawning  Grey  — 1  Know  a  Bank— I  Love  the  Spring — I'm  a  Merry  Laughing  Girl — In  My  Swift  Boat 
— Jamie's  on  the  Stormy  Sea — Joyous  Song — Little  Gipsy  Jane — Maltese  Boatman's  Song — Mandolin  Song 
— O  Boatman.  Row  Me  O'er— On  Yonder  Rock  Reclining— Pretty  Tear  Tree- Ring  Out,  O  Bells— Ripe 
Arc  the  Apples  —  Rock  a  way — See- Saw  Waltz  Song— Somewhere— Song  of  the  Fowler — Song  of  the  Hop 
Pickers — Spinning  Song — Swiss  Hunter — The  Little  Leaves — The  Party  at  the  Zoo — The  Rose  Bush — The 
Trees  and  the  Master — The  Sea  Gulls — The  Wood  Horn — Traveler's  Evening  Song — Vine  Dressers'  Song — 
Voices  All  Merry— Wear  a  Bright  Smile — When  Roses  Bloom — When  the  Night  Wind — Where  WarbUng 
Waters — Why  Will  My  Dear  Little  Child — Wonderful  Weaver — You  Never  Miss  the  Water — and  others. 

Of  Halhlds,  Son^S  of  Sentiment,  and  other  selections  in  variety:  Alice  Gray— A  Man's  a  Man 
for  a'  That — Annie's  Tryst — Answers — At  the  Ferry — A  Thousand  Leagues  Away — Banks  of  Allan  Water — 
Basseti — Beautiful  Minka — Bedouin  Love  Song — By  the  Blue  Sea — Castanets  Are  Sounding— Castles  in  Spain 
— Children's  Kingdom— Claud ine — Dark  Day  of  Horror— Departed  Days— Do  You  Think  of  the  Days— Down 
the  Bum,  Davie — Dreams— Dunois  the  Brave — Eyes  So  Blue  and  Dreaming—  Fareweel,  Ye  Streams — 
Gascon  Vespers— Geraldine — Gleam,  Gleam.  O  Silver  Stream — Good-Bye,  Sweetheart— Good  Night,  Ladies — 
Go  Thou  and  Dream — Go  Down,  Moses — Golden  Stars  for  Me  are  Shining — Golden  Years  Ago — Hark!  the 
Merry  Peal  is  Rinqing — Hark  to  the  Shrill  Trumpet  Calling — Her  Bright  Smile  Haunts  Me  Still— Highland 
Mary— I  Built  a  Bridge  of  Fancies — I  Henrthe  Knbin  Sing- 1  Love  My  Love— I  Love  to  Sing — I'm  a  Merry 
Gipsy  Maid— I'm  Saddest  When  I  Sing— In  Childhood,  with  Crown  and  Sceptre— Integer  Vitse- In  Shadow- 
land — I  Hear  Them  o'er  the  Meadows — I'm  Dreaming  Now  of  Haliie— It  was  a  Breton  Village — Into  the 
Woods  My  Master  Went — Lady  Beatrice's  Lament — Lang  O'Comin' — Listen  to  the  Mocking  Bird — Litde 
Boy  Blue — Little  Orphant  Annie — London  Bridge— Lotus  Flower— Maid  of  the  Mill — Merry  Hours  of  Youth 
— 'Mid  Woods  and  Forest  Treasure— Mine  Own — My  Heart  is  Light — My  Jamie's  Far  O'er  the  Sea — Nice 
Young  Giri— Nice  Young  Man— Night  Sinks  on  the  Wave— Oh,  But  You've  Been  Lang  o'  Comin'— Oh,  the 
Flowers  that  I  Saw  in  the  Wildwood— Oh,  'Twas  Sweet  to  Hear  Her  Singing— On  Long  IsUnd's  Sea  Girt 
Shore — Out  in  a  Beautiful  Field — Oh.  Dearest  Mae— Oh^. Mamma — Oh,  I  Have  Had  Dreams— Oh, the  Sailor 
Shall  Sing — Oh.  I'm  a  Haj^py  Creature — Only  a  Year  Ago — Over  the  Mountain — Pharaoh's  Army — Priory 
Chimes— Queen's  Maries— Sally  in  Our  Alley — Saved  from  the  Storm— She's  All  My  Fancy  Pamted  Her — She 
Wore  aWreath  of  Kosps— Sing,  Smile,  Slumber— Sweet  Voices  from  Spirit  I^and— Tell  Her  I  Love  Her  So— 
Tell  Me,  Beautiful  Mai«len— Tempest  of  the  Heart— The  Heath  Is  All  Lonely— The  Officer's  Funeral— The 
Tar's  Farewell— The  \esper  P^ells  Were  Softly  Ringinc— The  Wind  is  Blowing  Fresh,  Kate— Thou  Art  My 
Rose— Timothy's  Welcome— 'Tis  Midnipht  Hour  -Touch  Us  Gently,  Time— 'T were  Vain  to  Tell  Thee  All  I 
Feel — Wait  for  the  Wsgon  — Welcome.  Fair  Kveninc— When  1  W'as  a  Beggarly  Boy— When  a  Child  I  Lived 
at  Lincoln— When  Quick  FInshinjx  I'ell  on  Me— When  at  Twili^rht  So  Softly— When  Sweet  Music  Breaks  the 
Dream — When  the  Corn  is  Waving,  Annie — When  the  Swallow  Comes — Yeoman's  Wedding  Song — and  others. 

Of  Sonars  «f  Homo  nn'l  Oonnt^'y.  <^lir»stmJis,  Cra<11o,  and  Arbor  Day  Sones  : 

Andreas  Hof^r — Bliishiniy  Mnple  Tree—  Bonnie  F.lne  Fine— Bonnie  Dundee— Christmas  Hymn — Cradled  AH 
Lowly— Dearest  Native  Land  -  Co.!  for  Us:  Our  Nation's  I foj^e is  Sure — GraveofW^ashington — Hark!  Those 
Holy  Voices— Hurrah  for  the  Christ  mns  Tree- In  Mantua,  in  Fetters — It  Came  upon  the  MidnightClear — ^John 
Brown's  Body  -  Linden  Tree— 1  ullahy.  Lullaby — Men  of  Harlech  — Now  the  Merry  Spring — Nursery  Soiigi» 
. — O  Rowan  Tree— Old  Santa  Clau«i — Peace  to  the  Brav* — Slumber  Songs — Song  of  the  Angels— Swing 
Cradle,  Swing — Tenting  To  Night  on  llic  (^Id  Camp  Ground — Tree  of  Odenwald — Tippecanoe  and  Tyler 
Too— While  We  Shed  a  Tear  of  Feeling- With  Glory  Lit  the  Midnight  Air- Ye  Sons  of  the  Nation— and  othen. 

Of  Notes  and  Paraarrnplis,  bearine  more  or  less  directly  upon  Music,  Musical  Culture  and  re- 
lated subjects,  there  is  the  acrustom^'d  variety.  This  is  a  distinctive  and  excellent  feature  of  the  CollectioD»  and 
all  the  contents  are  so  arranged  that  no  page  is  turned  to  complete  any  Song,  Hymn,  or  other  matter  found  upwlt 
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1     Suggestive  and  Helpful— Useful  to  School  Oflicers— Good  for  Schools. 
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7o-ar  Patronage  HespectfuUy  Solicited. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  btgin  iiuin«ly»i 
Dnifi,  Eloiiey<)rdtr,'orR«illtr''""' 


or  January.  April,  July,  or  Oc.oUl,  It  in,.y  l«  ordered.     Our  Jubscriulwi, 
..-.    ,--i=  slwiyj  prtpaid.     Rcn.il  money  In  nmounls  ol  Thret  Dollar!  or  over  W 

rm  «L"il!iic't-:d  lo'dTso.  '"v/VshM^^  graUful  If  Su^rinUnSenu,  Tcichlraj'a'id 


'TIm  Knsic  F«K*  a*efa  dioe 
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LATEST  ISSUES. 


METCALF'S  LANGUAGE  EXERCISES. 

By  Roi:f.rt  C.  Metcalf,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  OrvilLe  T.  Bright,  Superintendeot 
of  Schools,  Englewood.,  111.     Cloth,  i2mo,  230  pages.     Illustrated.     For  Introduction,  42  cents. 

This  book  is  more  strictly  than  any  other  work  of  the  kind  a  book  of  lan^age  exercises.  **  The  use  of  language  is  conuotkd 
Vjy  habit''*  Habit  comes  of  caieful  training  lo»  g  pr.ciice,  conMsiDt  u>age,  strict  w«tch-C9re,  repeated  suggestion,  «jrtf  raw  is 
thinking,  and  in  the  expression  of  thought.  The  work  is,  therefore,  a  book  of  such  exercises  as  will  induce  correct  habits  and 
lead  to  good  linage.  Much  care  is  had  in  the  arrangement  cf  the  lessons  to  secure  constant  freshness  and  at  the  same  time  to 
furnish  repeated  practice  in  every  varitty  of  exercise. 

HARPER'S  INDUCTIVE  GREEK  METHOD. 

By  Prof.  Wm.  R.  Harper,  Ph.  D.,  Yale  University, and  William  E.  Waters,  Ph.  D.,  CindnnaH,  Ohio 

HARPER'S  INDUCTIVE  LATIN  METHOD. 

By  Prof.  Wm.  R.  Harper,  Ph.  D.,  Yale  University,  and  Isaac  B.  Burgess,  A.  M.,  Latin  Master 
Rogers  High  School,  Newport,  Rhode  Island.     For  Introduction,  each,  ^1.00. 

The  method  employed  in  these  books  is  that  followed  by  Professor  Harper  with  such  signal  success  Inhb  classes  atChataotiU 
and  elsewhere.  A  sequence  of  the  original  text  is  first  placed  before  the  pupil.  The  pronunciation  and  exact  translation  of  aich 
word  arc  furnished  him.  With  the  aid  which  the  teacher  gives  him  in  advance,  and  with  the  material  given  In  the  bookhetkor- 
oughly  masters  the  words  and  phrases  of  this  sentence  or  siction  His  knowledge  is  tested  by  requiring  him  to  recite  or  write  ike 
Greek  or  Latin  sentence,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  only  the  translation  before  his  eye.  With  this  as  the foundaiioa,  and  with  ade- 
quate notes,  the  words  are  tr;<nspo«;ed  and  introduced  in  various  relations,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  thememorizinKol  theGmlt 
or  (.atin  text,  without  a  clear  idea  of  the  force  of  each  word,  and  by  thus  following  a  thoroughly  inductive  method  a  Knowledge  of 
the  language  is  obtained  in  much  less  time  than  usually  required. 

LOOKWOOD'S  READINGS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Animal  Memoirs.    By  Samuel  Lockwood,  PH.  D. 
Part  I — MAMMALS.     Cloth,  12m o.    317  pages.         Part  II. — BIRDS.     Cloth,  i2nio.    597  pages. 

For  introduction,  60  cents  each. 

"Dr.  Samuel  Lockwood  has  written  in  '  Animal   Memoirs' a  really  fascinating  book.    His  stories  of  the  anim«l»  he  has 

known  afe  told  with  tenderness  and  humor;  his  descriptions  of  the  characters,  the  idosyncrasies  of  his  friends,  arc  fUl  of  iwtd^  l| 
attractive  feeling,  as  well  as  of  scientific  accuracy  It  is  a  book  which  will  not  only  delight  children,  but  will  teach  the  most  val*  1 1 
uablc  lessons  of  loving  kindness." — New  York  Tribune,  j 

SPENCERIAN  OOPY  BOOKS.    Revised.    Edition  of  1888.  | 

^r\\3j   1?  -K  A nv  /  Common  School  Series,  Nos.  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.     Shorter  Course,  Nos.  I,  2,  3,  4,  5, 6, 7  ) 
i>.UW    Kt,AUY  j  Tracing  Course,  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  4.  | 

THE  SPENCFRTAN  COPY  BOOKS,  in  their  various  editions,  have  long  been  recognized  as  the  National  Staadafd. 
Keeping  pace  with  the  general  improvement  in  methods  of  teaching,  the  publishers,  after  several  years  of  careful  Ukd  parnstakins 
preparation,  now  have  ready  the  edition  of  1888.  which  they  feel  confident  will  be  recognized  at  once  as  the  highest  type  of  w«rk 
ever  reached  in  this  department.     From  the  educational  or  the  artistic  standpoint,  these  books  are  equally  meritorious. 

THE  COMMON  SERIES.— Each  bcok  possesses  original  and  valuable  features  not  possessed  by  any  other  Copy  Boo^ 
While  this  claim  may  stem  an  extravagant  one,  it  will  be  fully  borne  out  by  an  examination  of  the  books  themselves. 

THE  SHORTER  COURSE.— The  shape  and  proportion  of  the  page  of  this  Scries  differ  from  that  adopted  in  the*CooiH>oo 
School  Series,  or  in  ."tny  other  Copy  Hooks,  being  better  accommodated  to  the  desk  usually  found  in  the  primary  schoois.  lAiti&e 
the  copies  throughout  the  Series  are  different  from  those  in  the  corresponding  books  in  the  larger  Series,  the  distinctive  features  of 
the  two  courses  are  substantially  identical. 

THE  TRACING  SERIES. — The  system  of  tracing  fir«4t  inaugurated  by  the  Spencerian  method,  with  such  excellent  tes«ili 
that  many  imitators  have  sprung  up,  his  here  continued  with  important  improvements. 

WHITE'S  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING— Revised,    "The  Alphabet  of  Manual 
Training. 
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P'or  Schools.     The  most  important  books  ot  their  class   ever  i.ssued.     Already  adopted  in  many  large  cities.    Write  for 
particulars. 


I'^EACHERS  are  invited  to  address  us  on  any  matter  pertaining  to  text-books.     If  an  improved   book  or 
series  is  desired  in  school,  write  us  for  circulars,  information,  terms,  etc.     Sample  copies  sent  at  nominal 
prices,  returnable  if  not  adopted. 

Teachers,  or  School  Officers,  who  are  desirous  of  effecting  a  change  in  the  writing  books  in  their 
schools  should  examine  the  Si>encerian  Revised.     Correspondence  solicited. 
Our  Brief  Descriptive  List  sent  free  to  any  address. 
C^orrespondence  solicited.     Liberal  terms  for  first  supply  or  for  examination. 
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THOUGHTS  AND  FACTS  FOR  OUR  AUTUMN  SCHOOL  ARBOR  DAY. 
CBLEBRATE  THE  DAY  BY  FLANTIKO  TKEES. 


A'^ 


ARBOR  DAY  is  ID  a  fair  way  to  become 
a  permaiieiit  festival  that  will  be  hon- 
ored more  and  more  as  time  brings  out  its 
benefits.  The  custom  of  planting  trees  is 
to  be  encouraged  for  two  excellent  reasons 
—the  first  being  that  of  the  general  utility 
of  forest  renewal  as  a  guarantee  of  the 
world's  future  timber  supply  and  as  a  safe- 
guard against  fioods  and  droughts;  and  the 
second,  the  incalculable  value  of  developing 
iQ  every  healthy,  natural  way  a  taste  for  the 
beautiful  in  material  surroundings.  The 
Dtilharian  aspects  of  tree-planting  are  so 
obvious  as  hardly  to  need  comment.  The 
high  prices  which,  as  all  housekeepers  know, 
are  charged  for  furniture  that  is  made  of 
handsome  and  durable  woods;  the  destruc- 
tive floods  that  visit  the  valleys  of  streams 
whose  watersheds  have  been  denuded  of  tim- 
ber, and  the  discouraging  and  unhealthy 
droughts  that  prevail  over  a  much  greater 
area  in  which  forest  destruction  has  only 
partially  done  its  work,  are  all  convincing 
argumeDts  in  favor  of  planting  trees  as  a 
go  ^  investment.  But  it  is  worth  something 
to  he  individual,  from  a  social  and  mora] 
po  nt  of  view,  to  have  planted  only  one  tree, 
<U)  sbmb,  or  even  one  vine  or  flower, 
th<  ugh  the  work  itself  may  be  insignificant 
in  ts  material  results.  Praiseworthy  aims, 
or  'ven  harmless  aims,  are  more  or  less  usc- 
Inl  in  excluding  the  disagreeable  and  the 
ha  mful  from  one's  life,  and  when  the  thing 
do  e  ii  something  that  stimulates  interest 


in  nature,  encourages  love  for  beauty  and 
enlists  the  doer  upon  the  conservative  side 
as  a  protect<»-  of  useful  and  ornamental 
vegetation,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  every  one  will 
benefit  himself,  if  he  does  not  benefit  others, 
by  planting  a  tree  or  a  shnibon  Arbor  Day. 

In  the  school  books  of  a  generation  ago 
there  could  be  found  a  rude  cut  of  an  old 
man  planting  a  tree.  A  youth  stood  before 
him  with  the  flippant  and  selfish  remark — 
"  Old  man,  wh^  do  you  plant  that  tree? 
You  can  never  live  to  enjoy  its  fruit."  The 
reply  should  be  heeded — "  jBui  my  childrtH 
and  grand-children  will."  There  are  too 
many  people  who  have  the  complaisant  and 
ungenerous  idea  that  the  ills  coming  from 
forest  destruction  will  not  reach  them — so 
they  go  on  cutting  dowa  a  tree  here  and 
there,  and  go  to  their  graves  without  a 
thought  of  futurity.  No  man  is  living  the 
highest  life  who  docs  not  desire  to  leave  the 
world  better  than  he  found  it.  It  is  a  na- 
tural desire  for  good  men  to  express  the 
wish  to  be  able  to  come  back  to  earth  a  cen- 
tury or  two  hence  and  see  the  march  of  im- 
provement. All  good  fathers  struggle  to 
bring  up  their  families  properly,  and  to 
leave  a  competence.  Should  they  not  have 
an  equal  desire  not  to  hasten  the  day  when 
our  rich  places  will  be  wastes,  our  rivers 
turned  to  rivulets,  our  climate  changed,  our 
land  made  the  theatre  of  floods,  tornadoes 
and  drouths  ?    Ignorance  and  selfishness  go 
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hand  in  hand  with  the  man  who  cuts  down 
a  hundred  trees  and  plants  none.  The  next 
generation  .is  with  us  now^  and  we  are  treat- 
ing it  inhumanly  if  we  go  on  cutting  and 
slashing  and  forget  to  replant  and  repair. 
Reform  in  many  things  is  necessary — but  in 
none  so  much  as  in  a  vigorous  attempt  to 
repair  the  waste  of  the  past  by  the  planting 
of  the  present.  Arbor  Day  should  be  the 
greatest  holiday  we  have,  because  it  is  prac- 
tically the  most  important. 


There  are  few  better  investments  than 
trees,  if  any  judgment  be  exercised  as  to  the 
kind  to  be  planted  for  fruit  or  timber.  No 
other  crop  requires  so  little  attention. 
Plant  some  trees  this  year^  some  more  next 
year,  and  some  every  year,  and  when  you  are 
old  you  will  have  an  unfailing  source  of  sup- 
port. Nuts  are  now  gathered'  from  trees  that 
were  planted  during  the  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion of  1876,  and  yet  people  talk  about 
planting  for  their  heirs,  as  though  they 
would  not  live  long  enough  to  enjoy  the 
fruit  of  their  own  planting.  The  time  is 
coming  when  not  only  fruits,  but  also  nuts 
of  all  kinds,  will  be  planted  with  great  profit. 

^  One  of  the  results  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion just  a  hundred  years  ago  was  that  the 
common  people,  wild  with  their  new  free- 
dom, felled  the  trees  on  the  preserves  of  the 
nobility  with  reckless  disregard  of  the  con- 
sequences to  the  country.  The  result  was 
that  the  mountain  torrents  devastated  the 
agricultural  and  grazing  land  in  seventeen 
departments  of  southern  France,  impover- 
ishing and  depopulating  a  large  and  fruitful 
area.  The  cost  to  France  in  actual  money 
of  this  imprudent  forest  policy  has  been 
already  nearly  147,000,000,  and  even  yet 
the  devastation  of  a  century  ago  has  not 
been  removed.  The  forest  interests  of  this 
country  are  vastly  greater  than  those  of 
France,  and  the  forestry  section  of  the  Nat- 
ional Museum  at  Washington,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Fernow,  is  now  furnished 
with  the  means  of  making  a  comparative 
estimate  of  the  progress  which  the  forestry 
movement  has  been  making  in  the  United 
States  during  the  twenty  years  of  its  organ- 
ized agitation  against  our  reckless  cutting 
off  of  the  most  valuable  woods  of  the  coun- 
try. The  value  of  wood  consumed  annually 
in  this  country  is  estimated  at  |i, 000,000,- 
000.  The  wood  growing  annually  on  the 
present  forest  area  of  the  United  States  is 
estimated  at  12,000,000,000  cubic  feet,  while 
the  saw-mill  capacity  is  stated  at  60,000,- 
000,000  cubic  feet.     Six  million  dollars' 


worth  of  lumber,  it  is  estimated,  is  annually 
stolen  from  the  public  domain  of  the  United 
States,  while  the  annual  appropriation  of 
Congress  for  the  preservation  of  the  forests 
of  the  nation  is  only  1 10,000.  The  forestry 
exhibit  at  Washington  is  the  first  collection 
which  shows  the  value  of  the  forests  of  the 
nation,  and  the  public  display  by  photo- 
graphs in  the  National  Museum  of  the  de- 
vastation wrought  in  France  by  the  peas- 
antry of  the  revolution  presents  to  the  eye  for 
the  first  tim^  a  vivid  illustration  of  the  irre- 
parable havoc  which  is  now  going  on  almost 
everywhere  in  our  great  forest  sections. 

The  children  of  Columbia  are  taught  the 
proper  use  of  Arbor  Day,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  having  shade  trees  line  our  thorough- 
fares. If  the  big  people  had  been  taught 
the  same  way  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  the 
streets  of  Columbia  would  to-day  be  lined 
with  beautiful  shade  trees.  The  Spy  long 
ago  urged  the  people  of  Columbia  to 
plant  trees.  It  almost  exhausted  itself  and 
the  patience  of  its  readers  in  urging  this 
important  subject  upon  the  attention  of  the 
public.  The  results  were  not  encouraging. 
Some  people  heeded  our  advice — more  of 
them  didn't.  But  through  the  efforts  of  the 
patient,  ill-paid,  and  persevering  school 
teachers,  God  bless  them!  the  subject  is 
forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  people 
through  their  children.  We  rejoice  in  the 
result.  We  applaud  the  effort.  We  hope 
each  recurring  Arbor  Day  will  be  better  ob- 
served than  the  last  one.  We  hope  the 
good  work  will  go  on  until  every  street  is 
lined  with  beautiful  shade  trees,  and  every 
yard  and  garden  covered  with  fruit  trees- 
It  costs  but  little,  but  it  will  add  much  to 
the  beauty  of  the  town  and  to  the  comfort 
of  the  people.  If  this  should  come  to  the 
attention  of  any  one  who  has  a  spot  in  the 
backyard,  or  an  available  space  on  the  front 
pavement  where  a  tree  would  grow,  we  urge 
them  by  all  means  to  go  and  plant  one.  It 
will  do  any  time  this  week,  or  next.  Plant  trees 
— plant  them  everywhere. — Columbia  Spy. 

Prof.  Cooper,  of  the  Edinboro  (Erieco.) 
Normal  school,  some  time  since  madeaspe* 
cial  offer  to  encourage  effort  for  the  improve- 
ment of  school  grounds,  as  follows :  "  To 
the  country  or  village  school  in  any  county 
in  Pennsylvania,  represented  by  a  student 
at  Edinboro,  accomplishing  most  in  the 
adornment  of  the  school-yard  during  the 
coming  season,  I  will  give  a  copy  of  the 
new  edition  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dic- 
tionary, indexed,  price,  I13;    second  on 
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the  list»  a  copy  of  Zell's  Descriptive  Hand 
Atlas,  1 10;  third,  a  Webster's  National  Pic- 
torial Dictionary,  I5  ;  fourth,  an  Academic 
Dictionary,  ^1.80  ;  fifth,  I  will  give  a  Prac- 
tical Dictionary,  |t.oo.  The  work  to  be 
judged  is  expected  to  consist  of  the  planting 
and  care  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  flowers.  Where  the  ground,  owing  to 
roughness  of  surface  or  other  causes,  requires 
extra  preparation  before  f:t  for  other  work, 
credit  will  be  given  for  work  so  expended/' 

It  is  straAge  that  while  so  many  States 
have  enacted  laws  looking  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  game,  fish  and  other  products  of 
land  and  water,  it  has  been  reserved  for 
individuals  to  form   Forestry  Associations 
and  to  urge  the  importance  of  tree  preserva- 
tion and   the   necessity  of  tree  planting. 
This  latter  is  now  encouraged  by  State  laws 
in  various  States,  and  the  setting  apart  of  a 
certain  day  as  Arbor  Day  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  create  a  healthy  public  sentiment  on 
the  subject.     Anything   in  which  we  can 
succeed  in  interesting  the  young,  is  more 
sure  of  accomplishment  than  if  left  to  those 
from  whom  all  the  poetry  has  gone  out,  and 
who  aic   only  stirred   into  action   by  an 
affirmative  answer  to  the  question,  Will  it 
pay  ?    He  wais  a  wise  man  who  told  his  son 
when  he  had  nothing  else  to  do  to  plant  a 
tree — that    it  would    grow  when    he  was 
sleeping.     The  contrast  between  an  Ameri- 
can and  an  English  city  can  only  be  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  seen  both.     The 
chief  beauty  of  the  former  is  in  the  shade 
trees  which    line  its    streets,   and    in   its 
squares,  those  breathing  places  ^'with  seats 
beneath    the  shade,    for   talking  age  and 
whispering  lovers  made."    And   if   these 
simpJe  suggestions  of  woodland  can  give  so 
much  delight,  consider  what  it  would  be  to 
find  whole  territories  barren  and  stripped  of 
all  which  now  gives  them  so  much  beauty 
and    adds  so  largely  to  their    generative 
power.     Arbor  Day,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
encouraged.     It  is  pleasant  to  the  children 
to  think   that  they  are  planting  a  sapling 
which  will  yet  grow  into  a  ^^green-robed 
senator  of  mighty  woods."     Besides  this,  it 
may  stir  in  them  a  longing  to  know  some- 
thing about  trees,  to  watch  their  growth  and 
to  learn  what  are  their  separate  characteris- 
tics and  in  what  respects  they  differ  from 
each  other.     No  study  could  be  more  useful, 
and  the  increased  observance  of  Arbor  Day 
will  help  to  develop  a  love  for  it.     There  is 
no  fjsdse  sentiment  involved  in  this  observ- 
ance.    The  Commonwealth  will  be  benefited 
by  it;  it  is  of  climatic  and  physical  import- 


ance; and  it  has  been  shown  conclusively 
that  a  due  proportion  of  wooded  land  pre- 
vents sudden  and  destructive  floods  and 
droughts  of  extreme  severity.  Young  and 
old,  therefore,  will  build  better  than  they 
know  by  observing  Arbor  Day.  They  are 
helping  those  who  come  after  them,  and 
they  are  creating  a  taste  which  will  grow 
until,  like  Solomon,  we  can  speak  of  trees 
**  from  the  cedar  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto 
the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall. 


>» 


A  correspondent  has  written  tons  sug- 
gesting that,  in  view  of  the  Johnstown  dis- 
aster, the  time  is  ripe  for  directing  public 
attention  to  the  terrible  risk  that  is  caused  by 
the  wholesale  destruction  of  our  American 
forests.  It  is  well  known  that  the  denudation 
of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  brought  about 
by  the  cutting  down  of  vast  quantities  of 
forest  trees,  is  the  immediate  and  direct 
cause  of  those  great  floods  which,  from  time 
to  time,  are  experienced  in  all  countries 
where  this  reckless  policy  of  tree  destruction 
has  been  followed.  Where  hills  are  well 
covered  with  forest  growth,  not  only  is  the 
rainfall  more  regular  and  abundant,  but  the 
immense  mass  of  foliage,  the  mosses,  roots, 
and  soft,  protected  loam,  soak  up  the  water 
as  it  falls,  and  only  allow  it  gradually  to 
escape.  Thus,  while  floods  frequently  occur 
in  treeless  countries,  they  practically  cannot 
take  place  in  a  country  that  is  abundantly 
covered  with  trees,  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
spring  of  the  y6ar,  when  a  heavy  rain  comes 
on,  melting  the  snow  before  the  ground  has 
been  thawed,  thus  allowing  what  are  termed 
spring  freshets.  But  against  a  flood  or  a  mere 
rainfall  nature  abundantly  protects  itself  and 
protects  the  people  of  the  world,  provided 
they  will  not  foolishly  violate  her  laws. 

Geographical  Delusions. — There  is  a  story 
of  a  Spanish  artist  who  decorated  the  church 
of  his  native  town  with  a  fresco,  depicting 
the  **  Siege  of  Jerusalem,"  and  exhibiting 
the  camp  of  a  Roman  army  with  a  battery 
of  heavy  siege  guns.  That  anachronism, 
however,  is  matched  by  the  blunder  of 
numerous  modern  painters,  who  insist  on 
representing  the  landscapes  of  biblical  and 
classic  geography  with  long  ranges  of  tree- 
less mountain-chains,  for  there  is  no  doubt 
that  up  to  the  beginning  of  our  chronologi- 
cal era,  the  coast  lands  of  the  Mediterranean 
were  covered  with  magnificent  forests.  The 
writings  of  the  ancient  classics  abound  with 
allusions  to  the  "sylvan  solitudes  of  Ar- 
cadia," the  "wild  beasts  of  the  Numidian 
forests,"   the    "shaggy  woods  of   Mount 
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Etna,"  and  the  "  wood-covered  slope  of  the 
Apulian  highlands,"  the  southern  Apen- 
nines. The  Bible  speaks  of  the  woods  of 
Bashan  and  Lebanon,  of  sacred  groves  in 
the  land  of  the  Canaanitish  idolaters,  and 
even  southern  Syria  teemed  with  cities  and 
hamlets  that  can  have  supported  their  in- 
habitants only  on  a  basis  of  abundant  vege- 
tation. The  Hebrew  synonym  of  **  desert," 
indeed,  means  a  "  wilderness,"  rather  than 
a  sand  waste,  and  in  western  Asia  and  north- 
ern Africa,  vast  territories,  now  as  void  of 
life  as  the  lava  fields  of  the  moon,  were 
once  as  the  garden  lands  of  our  southern 
Alleghenies. — Felix  Z.  Oswald^  in  North 
American  Review. 


Trees  by  the  Roadside. — If  a  man  at  sixty 
should  be  requested  to  plant  a  row  of  trees 
on  either  side  of  the  highway  running 
through  his  farm,  he  would  naturally  say, 
"What  is  the  use  of  this  trouble  and  ex- 
pense? How  will  it  ever  benefit  me? 
Wood  is  of  no  value,  and  I  have  all  the 
shade  in  my  fields  that  is  necessary  for  my 
stock."  Let  us  see.  If  trees  are  necessary 
for  shade,  is  it  not  better  to  plant  them  by 
the  roadside,  as  far  as  possible,  rather  than 
let  them  stand  promiscuously  in  the  fields, 
where  they  are  in  the  way  of  farm  opera- 
tions? Is  there  a  farmer  in  the  country 
who  has  planted  roadside  trees  and  has  not 
enhanced  the  value  of  his  farm  greatly  be- 
yond the  cost  of  the  investment  ?  Is  not 
the  farm  annually  growing  more  valuable 
because  of  the  shade  afforded  and  the  beauty 
imparted,  to  say  nothing  of  the  value  of  the 
timber  and  fuel  the  trees  will  eventuallv  af- 
ford ?  In  many  parts  of  Germany  the  cherry 
is  used  as  a  wayside  tree,  and  a  large  divi- 
dend is  annually  received  for  the  fruit, 
which  is  as  fine  as  can  be  produced  any- 
where. In  many  sections,  indeed,  it  seems 
to  be  the  principal  fruit.  In  northern 
France  roadside  tree-planting  is  carried  on 
very  systematically  by  the  communes,  the 
smallest  legislative  bodies  in  France,  bear- 
ing the  same  relation  to  the  republic  as  the 
counties  do  to  our  States.  On  either  side 
of  the  highway  there  is  usually  a  row  of 
trees,  set  with  mathematical  accuracy  about 
fifty  feet  apart.  The  tree  principally  planted 
is  the  black  poplar  (populus  nigra),  a  rapidly 
growing  species  attaming  a  height  of  from 
sixty  to  seventy  ftet.  When  the  branches 
are  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  about 
four-fifths  of  them  are  cut  close  to  the 
trunk,  leaving  the  tree  with  a  brush-like  top. 
These  branches  are  made  into  bundles  six 
inches  in  diameter,  and  sold  as  fagots.  This 


is  about  the  only  fuel  used  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts  of  France.  These  fagots  sell 
at  15  francs  (about  %i)  per  hundred.  A 
tree  sixty  feet  in  height  will  yield  about  30 
of  these  fagots  every  seven  years,  which  is  the 
regulation  period  for  cutting.  When  the 
boll  reaches  a  diameter  of  from  15  to  20 
inches,  the  trees  are  cut,  the  lower  portions 
being  sold  to  work  up  into  matches,  and  the 
tops,  or  knotty  portions  for  charcoal.  In 
one  department,  Maine  et  Loire,  the  an- 
nual revenue  from  these  plantings,  140,000, 
is  used  as  a  fund  for  keeping  roads  in  repair, 
and  the  surplus  for  such  purposes  as  the 
commune  may  determine.  No  country  has 
finer  roads  than  France ;  they  are  all  ma- 
cadamized and  perfectly  smooth.  Yet  the 
revenue  necessary  to  provide  such  perfect 
roads  is  all  derived  from  these  roadside 
trees.  To  a  stranger  who  is  at  all  observant, 
the  trees  in  France  present  a  singular  ap- 
pearance in  their  various  stages  of  growth. 
Some  are  closely  trimmed  ;  others  show 
from  one  to  seven  years'  growth.  The  pop- 
lars are  stiff  and  symmetrical,  while  the  oaks 
and  walnuts  assume  some  fantastic  forms. 
In  a  ride  of  three  hundred  miles  by  railway, 
without  any  one  to  question  and  these  trees 
on  every  side,  one's  curiosity  is  greatly  ex- 
cited and  his  imagination  pictures  everj 
cause  for  these  strange  forms  except  the  right 
one — all  for  revenue. 


A  BROADER  EDUCATION. 


THE  Boston  Herald,  contending  for  the 
wholesome  principle  of  common  morality 
for  common  schools,  says  that,  in  respect  of 
popular  education,  "  we  are  coming  to  a 
better  conception  of  education,  as  related  to 
the  entire  personality  of  the  child,  and  this 
is  bringing  into  the  school  room,  not  the 
instruction  that  the  ecclesiastic  desires  to 
be  first,  not  the  technical  training  by  which 
our  youth  are  to  gain  a  livelihood,  not 
merely  the  routine  drill  in  the  three  R's, 
but  the  instruction  that  Froebel  and  Pesta- 
lozzi  had  in  mind,  the  instruction  that  in- 
cludes the  whole  nature." 

We  wish  that  we  could  believe  that  we 
are  approaching  that  condition  of  educa- 
tional perfection  with  rather  greater  rapidity 
than  is  at  present  apparent.  That  our 
public  school  system  is  surely  improving  is 
only  saying  that  the  world  moves,  and  that 
the  movement  is  always  forward.  AH  things, 
in  the  fullness  of  time,  are  likely  to  become 
perfect ;  but,  with  regard  to  education,  the 
advance  seems  drearily  slow  to  thos6  who 
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would  have  the  scheme  as  comprehensive  as 
the  nature  of  youth  itself.  In  many  of  the 
great,  and  in  some  of  the  small  schools  of 
the  country,  intelligent,  and  what  are  be- 
lieved to  be  effective  efforts  are  being  made  to 
fairly  shape  and  strongly  build  the  moral 
as  well  as  the  mental  powers  of  students. 
But  that  plan  has  not  been  generally  adop- 
ted, even  in  private  schools. 

The  Hercdd  wisely  says:  "We  have  no 
right  to  send  our  youth  out  to  fight  the  bat- 
tles of  life  without  imparting  to  them  the 
great  safeguards  of  conduct. ' '  This  is  what 
we  have  been  and  are  still  doing,  and  pro- 
bably, chiefly  through  fear  of  infringing 
upon  the  acute  prejudices  of  sectarianism. 
But  instruction  in  a  high  code  of  moral  con- 
duct, in  love  for  truth,  honor,  integrity, 
may  be  imparted  without  the  introduction 
of  any  religious  issues,  and  it  is  instruction 
in  precisely  such  a  code  that  is  needed  to 
render  our  common-^hool  system  more 
useful.  ^ 

Confessedly  efforts  to  impart  it  have,  at 
least,  not  been  systematized  in  our  public 
schools.  Individual  teachers,  having  a 
strong  sense  of  their  responsibility  to  their 
pupils,  have  taught  them  something  more 
than  is  to  be  found  in  book  or  slate;  but  the 
duties  of  teachers,  as  generally  understood, 
are  limited  to  assigning  tasks,  hearing  reci- 
tations, and  maintaining  an  orderly,  well- 
kept  school-room. 

The  latter  too  often  indicates  the  narrow- 
ness and  poverty  of  our  common  schools. 
They  are  oftenest  great  square  apartments, 
filled  with  desks  and  chairs,  the  walls  bare, 
except  for  blackboards  and  maps.  They 
have  nothing  to  attract  the  mind  through  the 
eye — to  interest  the  mental  faculties,  or  to 
enliven  the  imagination.  Those  who  re- 
member some  of  the  foreign  educational  ex- 
hibits of  the  Centennial  Exposition,  particu- 
larly those  of  Russia  and  China,  will  have 
an  idea  of  what  a  school-room  should  be — 
sentient  with  attractively  instructive  ob- 
jects. After  going  through  the  Russian 
school  exhibit,  it  seemed  as  if  books  and 
slates  would  be,  in  respect  of  many  studies, 
unnecessary  things,  as  the  object  lesson^ 
were  so  exhaustive. 

In  the  improvement  of  all  things  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  increased  cost, 
hut  the  proper  education  of  the  future  citi- 
zens of  the  country  would  justify  any  reas- 
onable expenditure  of  money.  To  give  our 
youth  what  are  called  the  rudiments  of  edu- 
cation is  scarcely  to  fit  them  to  fight  the 
battles  of  life.  The  school-room  itself 
should,  by  its  appearance,  its  furnishing  and 


garnishing  even,  teach  something — ^good  \ 
taste,  for  instance,  if  nothing  else.  Teachers 
should  be  more  than  mere  givers  of  tasks 
and  hearers  of  recitations.  They  should  be 
inspirers  of  good  morals  and  noble  princi- 
ples. The  characters  of  children  are  largely 
formed,  for  good  or  ill,  during  their  school 
daysj  and  if  morals  are  an  important  part  of 
character,  as  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  conceded 
they  are,  they  also,  as  well  as  the  three  R's, 
should  be  taught.  To  teach  a  boy  to  tell 
the  truth,  to  be  honest,  brave,  merciful,  is, 
at  least,  as  desirable  as  to  teach  him  the 
multiplication  table. — Phila,  Ledger. 


MORAL  SUASION. 


BY  NELLIE  KEMP. 


CAN  we,  as  teachers,  improve  the  morals 
of  the  coming  generation?  We  can,  and 
are  in  duty  bound  to  do  so.  From  its  home 
the  child  passes  to  school,  and  the  influence 
of  the  teacher  is  brought  to  bear  upon  his 
impressible  nature ;  if  the  home  training 
has  been  wise  and  judicious,  he  has  but  to 
carry  on  the  work  already  begun.  If  other- 
wise, and  bad  habits  have  been  formed,  our 
task  becomes  one  of  extreme,  but  by  no 
means  hopeless,  anxiety  ;  for  we  know  that 
many  a  one  can  date  his  reformation  from 
evil  habits,  and  his  first  wish  to  be  anything 
in  the  world,  to  impressions  received  in  the 
school-room. 

Moral  suasion  in  school  'means  helping 
the  pupils  to  do  their  duty  from  a  sense  of 
right  and  wrong.  It  has  always  been  criti- 
cised and  ridiculed,  but  it  is,  as  it  always 
has  been,  the  essential  element  in  school 
management.  It  is  the  power  which  influ- 
ences the  pupils  to  do  honest  work,  and 
makes  them  shrink  from  telling  a  lie  or  ut- 
tering an  oath.  Our  government  should  be 
eloquent  with  it.  Children  are  generally 
regarded  as  inferior  beings,  more  or  less 
deficient  in  judgment  and  reason.  This  is 
a  great  mistake.  Children  are  men  of  a 
smaller  growth.  They  have  a  keener  sense 
of  right  and  wrong  than  many  of  their 
elders.  We  should  not  lose  sight  of  this 
fact.  Like  men  and  women  they  are  some- 
times unreasonable  (and  know  it  as  well  as 
any  one).  In  such  a  case,  punishment 
should  follow  the  offense  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence. Let  them  see  that  we  want  them 
to  do  right,  because  it  is  right,  for  the  good 
of  the  school  and  themselves.  If  we  are 
actuated  b^  right  motives,  they  know  it  and 
act  accordmgly. 
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We  should  spend  more  time  and  thought 
on  educating  pupils  in  honesty,  judgment 
and  self-government  than  anything  else. 
Men  and  women  who  are  honest,  have  good 
judgment  and  can  govern  themselves,  will 
succeed  in  life  though  they  be  unable  to 
give  the  rule  for  cube  root  or  dispose  of  an 
i^iparsable  sentence  in  grammar.  We  should 
not  pride  ourselves  on  keeping  our  eyes  on 
the  scholars  all  the  time.  It  makes  us  unin- 
terested instructors,  weakens  the  wills  and 
dwarfs  the  moral  natures  of  our  subjects. 
The  more  the  pupils  govern  themselves,  the 
less  we  have  to  govern  them.  Eye  service 
in  the  school- room  is  just  as  unsatisfactory 
as  it  is  on  the  farm,  in  the  household,  the 
store,  factory,  or  bank.  All  these  unworthy 
employes  are  under  our  discipline  and  influ- 
ence before  they  enter  upon  the  real  duties 
of  life.  We  have  the  opportunity  and  priv- 
ilege of  teaching  them  self-reliance  and 
integrity. 

The  big  boy  who  attends  school  from 
after  corn-husking  till  the  first  public  sale  in 
February,  will  probably  forget  all  the  frac- 
tions and  geography  we  tried  to  teach  him, 
but  the  lesson  on  moral  law  will  stay  in  his 
heart  and  influence  his  character  more  than 
even  he  himself  is  aware  of.  No  act  of  true, 
loving  kindness  ever  is  wasted,  although  it 
may  pass  beyond  our  reach  and  measure- 
ment to  the  wider  orbits  above  human 
sight.  As  for  the  little  ones — the  Johnny- 
jump-ups  and  wild  strawberry  blossoms — 
they  will  flourish  under  it  as  flowers  in  the 
spring  sunshine.  The  whole  bevy  of  little 
folks  will  respect  the  rules  and  do  their  work 
a  thousand  times  more  cheerfully  when  in- 
fluenced by  a  pleasant  moral  spirit.  In  the 
model  school  everywhere,  **  Do  right" 
is  the  principle  the  children  work  under. 
There  is  no  iron-bound  confinement  of  will 
there.  Even  the  youngest  enjoy  an  amount 
of  freedom  that  would  amaze  some  adher- 
ents to  the  old  schools  where  the  rule  was, 
"  Do  this,  and  he  doeth  it,  whether  he 
knoweth  wherefore  he  doeth  it  or  not." 

Most  of  us  have  the  ^ood  of  our  pupils  at 
heart.  We  should  cultivate  this  feeling  and 
make  it  a  visible  power  in  our  work.  It 
will  bring  out  the  good  that  is  in  our  pupils. 
Never  punish  for  departure  from  the  rules 
of  the  divine  law  simply  because  it  has  al- 
ways been  the  custom  to  do  so.  This  does 
not  mean  no  punishment  at  all.  It  means 
a  judicious  application  in  the  right  spirit. 

The  cadets  at  West  Point  are  taught  honor 
and  veracity  by  moral  suasion.  The  teachers 
there  always  accept  whatever  the  pupils  say 
as  truth,  and  the  boys  soon  despise  lying 


and  deceit.  Consequently  whatever  traits 
of  character  the  graduate  may  possess,  he  is 
always  honorable  in  this  respect. 

Trust  the  pupils ;  it  will  make  them  hon- 
est. Love  the  pupils  and  they  will  love  yea 
in  return.  If  our  pupils  love  us  we  can 
**  remove  mountains."  The  vicious  colt 
that  is  brought  under  submission  with  kind 
treatment  and  gentle  words  makes  a  far 
more  faithful  beast  than  one  forced  into 
service  by  blows  and  harsh  treatment.  It 
is  not  impossible  to  love  all  your  pupib.  If 
there  is  one  who  is  repulsive  to  you,  do  him 
a  personal  favor,  and  your  feelings  will 
change  with  the  act.  Never  lose  an  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  a  sentiment  against  im- 
morality. Many  are  afforded  every  day. 
Only  a  sentiment,  remember,  not  a  lecture. 
Sometimes  they  will  pretend  to  despise  your 
sen timen  ts;  it  is  on ly  a  pretense.  They  really 
admire  them.     Make  them  admire  them. 

Let  your  own  example  strengthen  all  your  law 
And  be  yourself  the  great  sublime  you  draw. 

We  ought  to  have  more  confidence  in 
moral  suasion  and  more  love  in  its  admin- 
istration, for  moral  suasion  is  founded  upon 
religious  truth — the  only  truth  which  can- 
not be  investigated  and  changed.  Scientific 
truths  change.  Chemists  have  discovered 
many  compounds  which  were  formerly 
known  as  simple  elements. 


PEACE. 


BY  A.  T.  CLARKE. 


THERE  are  a  few  words — a  very  few, 
they  are  not  so  many  as  to  confuse  us 
in  enumerating  them — in  which  the  fullness 
of  Heaven  is  communicated  in  the  language 
of  earth,  so  far  as  that  may  be.  They  are  an 
incarnation  of  divine  things.  They  are  a 
triumph  over  the  confusion  and  unintelligi- 
ble chaos  which  were  left  to  the  world  from 
Babel.  They  are  God's  "Let  there  be  light," 
sounding  into  the  "waste  and  void"  of 
man's  reversion  towards  a  chaotic  state. 
These  words  are  easily  selected.  They  con- 
tain all  the  richness  of  earth  and  heaven, 
too.  They  are  "wonderful  words  of  life" 
which  men  will  sing  over  and  over  again 
forever.  They  give  a  spiritual  purpose  to 
suffering,  dignity  to  grief  and  moral  use.":  to 
dark  things.  They  rob  death  of  terror  and 
bring  back  life  to  death.  They  give  breadth 
to  those  who  are  of  narrow  mind,  and  other- 
worldliness  to  the  worldly. 

They  bring  forth  the  hidden  meaning 
with  which  man's  heart  of  hearts  is  charged. 
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They  change  bitterness  into  sweetness,  serv- 
ice into  sanctity,  solitude  into  society. 
That  is  to  say,  these  few  potent  words  do 
this  when  fully  understood.  The  name  of 
God  is  God. 

Peace  is  one  of  those  few  fathomless 
words  into  whose  depths  of  meaning  men 
are  penetrating  more  and  more.  It  is  what 
the  heart  of  man  implores.  How  many  sad 
mortals  have  been  denied  peace  till  they 
have  eagerly  sought  the  eternal  quiet  of  the 
grave.  Every  man  will  say,  Heaven  is 
peace,  hell  is  the  want  of  it.  And  in  the 
past,  in  the  immature  conditions  of  society, 
disturbance  has  been  so  completely  the 
normal  condition  of  mankind,  true  manhood 
has  been  thought  to  be  not  in  promoting 
but  in  marring  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Your  hero  and  great  one  has  been  the 
plumed  knight  or  victorious  king.  War  has 
been  the  path  to  greatness,  If  there  had 
not  been  a  great  Power  of  restraint  "not 
ourselves,"  peace  would  have  been  banished 
from  the  world.  Pandemonium  would  have 
been  as  profitable  a  place  of  residence  as 
our  earth  with  Paradise  lost. 

But  there  has  been  a  prophecy  of  peace 
and  an  evolution  towards  it,  and  the  world 
has  been  learning  its  meaning.  Man,  your 
curious  creature,  is  as  capable  of  prophecy 
as  of  pain ;  and  inspiring  words  of  destiny 
have  been  spoken.  Poets  have  sung  it. 
They  have  sung  it  even  when  their  hearts 
were  breaking,  for  they  have  been  capable 
both  of  suffering  and  of  song.  Prophets 
have  declared  it.  Seers  have  seen  it.  His- 
torians of  superior  wisdom  and  insight, 
while  relating  their  sad  story,  have  ventured 
confidently  to  record  their  faith  in  a  future 
when  earth's  disorder  will  be  turned  into 
order,  its  pain  into  peace.  God's  smile  will 
transform  the  storm-cloud  into  a  bow  of 
peace,  revealing  all  the  charming  colors  in 
the  walls  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  One  end 
of  "the  rainbow  round  about  the  throne" 
will  be  visible  to  the  eyes  of  men.  From 
sea  to  sea  and  from  the  rivers  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  peace  shall  reign.  They  shall 
not  any  more  hurt  or  destroy.  The  most 
transcendent  and  captivating  revelation  yet 
made  to  our  planet  had  for  His  superlative 
title,  ''the  Prince  of  peace." 

Men  are  awaking  to  the  desolations,  the 
burdens  and  the  ruin  which  come  from  strife 
and  war.  There  is  a  prophecy  of  peace  in 
this  fact.  The  numerous  peace  organizations 
of  the  world  to-day  give  force  to  prophecy 
iLnd  assurance  to  hope. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  combination  to  se- 
cure the  good  men  hope  for.    Why  should 


there  not  be  organizations  to  promote  peace? 
And  indeed  there  are  many  already.  The 
Christian  Church  itself,  when  rightly  under- 
stood, is  a  society  for  the  promotion  of 
peace,  and  should  have  made  all  other 
organizations  for  this  end  impossible  wher- 
ever it  has  gone.  But  since  it  does  itself 
need  pacification,  The  World's  Arbitration 
League  proposes  some  attempts  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  unity  of  all  the  faithful.  It  is  the 
broadest  and  most  comprehensive  of  the 
peace  organizations  of  the  world.  Distin- 
guished men,  statesmen  and  divines,  have 
been  enlisted  in  its  interests.  The  principle 
of  arbitration  to  settle  differences  is  one  of 
advancing  civilization.  Not  contention  or 
battle,  but  conference  and  arbitration.  If 
the  principle  be  faithfully  applied,  in  time 
there  will  be  little  to  arbitrate.  It  may  be 
applied  to  everything  that  separates  men  in- 
to factions  or  sects.  It  therefore  appeals  to 
the  heart  of  humanity  as  such.  It  furnishes 
a  platform  broad  enough  for  men  of  all  be- 
liefs and  of  no  belief.  And  every  one  who 
would  transform  a  little  gold  into  great  good 
may  well  drop  his  offering  into  the  treasury, 
to  advance  the  interests  of  universal  peace 
through  this  organization. 

"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they 
shall  be  called  the  children  of  God." 

Church  Union. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  ELEMENT  IN 
EDUCATION.* 


BY  ALEXANDER  SUTHERLAND,  D.  D. 


THE  question  underlying  the  theme  I 
propose  to  discuss  b  this:  Shall  our 
educational  system  be  entirely  secular,  or 
shall  the  religious  element,  in  the  form  of 
Christian  evidence  and  Christian  ethics,  be 
incorporated  therewith?  In  some  quarters 
there  is  a  disposition  not  merely  to  under- 
value the  religious  element  in  education, 
but  to  ignore  it  altogether.  Men  sometimes 
speak  of  "Science  and  Religion,"  or  "  Cul- 
ture and  Religion,''  as  though  they  were 
things  entirely  separate  and  distinct ;  while 
some  speak  of  the  "conflict"  of  science 
and  religion,  and  others  try  to  "recon- 
cile" science  and  religion,  as  if  they  were 
positively  antagonistic.  The  thought  is 
misleading;  the  divorce  is  unnatural.  Cul>- 
ture  and  religion  are  not  antagonistic ;  the 
one  is  the  completion,  or,  rather,  let  me 
say,  the  one  is  the  soul  of  the  other. 

*  An  address  delivered  by  Rev.  Alexander  Suther- 
land before  the  Ontario  Teachers*  Association. 
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1.  An  education  which  excludes  the  re- 
ligious element  is  defective.  In  the  nature 
of  things  it  must  be  so,  because  it  omits  a 
vast  amount  of  important  truth.  Consider- 
ing the  vast  range  of  subjects  open  for  in- 
vestigation, human  life  is  far  too  short  to 
master  them  all ;  but  while  we  may  be  com- 
pelled to  omit  some,  perhaps  many,  subjects 
from  the  curricula  of  our  schools  and  col- 
leges, we  should  see  to  it  that  the  most  im- 
portant are  included,  and,  if  character  is  to 
count  for  anything,  there  is  no  subject  in 
the  whole  range  of  human  studies  that  com- 
pares, in  point  of  importance,  with  the 
great  truths  of  God,  and  duty,  and  destiny. 
TVit  most  serious  defect  in  a  purely  secular 
education  is  that  it  supplies  no  adequate 
force  for  the  development  of  moral  charac- 
ter. If  it  be  said  that  intellectual  culture  is 
sufficient  for  this  purpose,  I  need  only  re- 
ply, in  the  words  of  Herbert  Spencer — a  by 
no  means  partial  witness — that  "  the  belief 
in  the  moralizing  effects  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture, flatly  contradicted  by  facts,  is  absurd. " 
If  it  be  said  that  aesthetic  culture  is  a  suffi- 
cient substitute,  I  call  upon  John  Ruskin— 
no  mean  authority — to  reply,  and  this  is  his 
answer:  "The  period  of  perfect  art  is  the 
period  of  decline.  At  the  moment  when  a 
perfect  picture  appeared  in  Venice,  a  per- 
fect statue  in  Florence,  a  perfect  fresco  in 
Rome,  from  that  hour  forward  probity,  in- 
dustry, and  courage  were  exiled  from  their 
walls.''  And  if  it  be  said  that  our  schools 
and  colleges  should  confine  themselves 
strictly  to  secular  topics,  leaving  religious 
truth  to  the  church  and  the  Sunday-school, 
I  cite  Victor  Cousin  to  the  stand,  and  I 
hear  him  testify  that  "  any  system  of  school 
training  which  sharpens  and  strengthens 
the  intellectual  powers,  without  at  the  same 
time  affording  a  source  of  restraint  and 
counter-check  to  their  tendency  to  evil,  is  a 
curse  rather  than  a  blessing." 

2.  An  education  which  excludes  the  re- 
ligious element  is  untrue.  The  primary  ob- 
ject of  all  true  education  is  to  teach  the  in- 
dividual mind  to  think :  and  this  ability  to 
think  should  be  made  to  pervade  universal 
society.  If  we  have  laborers,  their  pickaxes 
and  shovels  should  think;  if  we  have  ar- 
tisans, their  spindles  and  shuttles  should 
think  ;  if  we  have  mechanics,  their  saws  and 
planes,  their  anvils  and  hammers,  their  mal- 
lets and  chisels,  should  think;  and,  more 
important  still,  if  we  have  voters,  their  bal- 
lots should  think.  But  while  it  is  import- 
ant that  men  should  think,  it  is  far  more 
important  that  they  should  think  true 
thoughts;   and    our  schools  and   colleges 


must  largely  decide  whether  the  thought 
of  the  future  shall  be  false  or  true.  Now, 
I  maintain  that  no  man  can  think  truly  on 
any  important  subject  who  has  not  learned 
to  think  as  a  Christian,  because  without  this 
qualification  he  is  as  one  who  omits  the  chief 
facts  from  his  data,  and  the  major  premise 
from  his  argument.  Does  a  man  think 
truly  in  natural  science  who  sees  in  all  the 
phenomena  of  matter  only  the  play  of  nat- 
ural forces,  and  in  its  combinations  only  a 
fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms?  Does  he 
think  truly  in  history  who  never  sees  God's 
finger  in  the  destinies  of  nations,  nor  hears 
his  footfalls  in  the  march  of  the  centuries? 
Does  he  think  truly  in  anatomy  or  physi- 
ology, who  sees  no  evidence  of  divine  wis- 
dom in  the  human  frame,  so  "  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made?"  I  trow  not.  And  as 
he  does  not  think  truly  who  excludes  God 
from  his  thinking,  so  neither  can  he 
teach  truly.  He  teaches  only  half-truth  at 
best,  and  a  half-truth  is  often  as  pernicious 
as  a  positive  lie. 

3.  An  education  which  excludes  the  re- 
ligious element  tends  towards  infidelity  and 
atheism.  This  must  be  its  tendency  in  the 
nature  of  things;  this  is  its  tendency  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  We  must  remember  that 
education  is  carried  on  by  a  two-fold  pro- 
cess—the knowledge  communicated  and  the 
impressions  produced.  The  one  largely  de- 
termines what  the  student  shall  know ;  the 
other  determines  what  he  shall  become. 
Now,  what  are  the  impressions  that  will  in- 
evitably be  left  upon  the  mind  of  a  youth 
by  an  education  that  is  purely  secular?  As 
a  rule,  the  impressions  will  be  that  religion 
is  a  very  secondary  matter ;  that  it  has  no 
legitimate  connection  with  mental  develop- 
ment ;  that  it  is  out  of  place  in  the  spheres 
of  philosophy  and  science,  and  is  antagon- 
istic to  the  advanced  thought  of  the  age. 
If  under  these  circumstances,  a  student  re- 
tains his  belief  in  the  Bible,  and  his  rever- 
ence for  God  and  religion,  it  is  not  because 
of  his  education,  but  in  spite  of  it. 

Some,  I  am  aware,  maintain  a  contrary 
opinion ;  but  they  overlook  most  important 
facts.  They  seem  to  take  for  granted  that 
a  human  mind  is  but  like  a  glass  vessel  in 
which  a  certain  quantity  of  something  we 
call  "knowledge"  is  stored,  which  can  be 
drawn  upon  at  pleasure,  but  which  has  no 
effect  upon  the  texture  of  the  vessel ;  that 
whether  the  contents  are  heathful  food,  cor- 
rosive acids,  or  deadly  poison,  the  glass  re- 
mains uninjured.  This  is  a  terrible  mis- 
take. Knowledge  introduced  into,  and  im- 
pressions made  upon,  the  mind  do  not  re- 
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main  distinct  from  it.  They  are  woven 
into  the  very  texture,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
mind  itself^  giving  new  directions  to 
thought,  new  colorings  to  our  perceptions 
of  truth,  and  a  new  bias  to  the  moral  na- 
ture. Moreover,  the  years  usually  spent  at 
school  and  college  are  the  very  years  when 
the  human  mind  receives  its  most  decisive 
bent;  when  teaching,  combined  with  sur- 
rounding influences,  will  do  most  to  deter- 
mine what  the  future  character  shall  be — 
the  years,  in  a  word,  when  thought  crystal- 
lizes into  lasting  conviction ;  when  a  per- 
manent direction  is  given  to  moral  tenden- 
cies ;  when  habits,  both  of  thinking  and  act- 
ing, receive  a  bias  which  is  not  easily 
changed. 

4.  An  education  which  excludes  the  re- 
ligious element  is  fraught  with  peril  to  the 
state.  The  foundation  of  national  safety  is 
national  virtue,  the  moral  sentiments  of  the 
people,  rectitude  in  the  private  life  of  the 
citizen.  But  moral  sentiments  and  moral 
tectitude  must  be  sustained  by  adequate 
moral  forces,  and  these  Christianity  alone 
supplies.  To  quote  the  emphatic  language 
of  Washington — "  Reason  and  experience 
both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  national  mor- 
ality can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  religious 
principles."  All  history  testifies  that  in- 
tellectual culture  is  no  safeguard  from 
moral  vileness,  ending  in  national  degen- 
eration and  decay.  Egypt,  once  in  the  van 
of  civilization  and  learning,  is  to-day  ''the 
basest  of  nations,"  and  the  once  mighty 
empires  of  Greece  and  Rome  tell  the  same 
sad  story.  Where  shall  we  find  such  phil- 
osophy, such  oratory,  such  art,  as  in  the 
land  that  gave  to  the  world  a  Homer,  a 
Pericles,  a  Demosthenes,  an  Aristotle? 
Where  shall  we  find  such  jurisprudence, 
such  statesmanship,  such  eloquence,  as  in 
the  empire  that  could  boast  of  a  Justinian,  a 
Cxsar,  a  Cicero?  But  where  are  Greece 
and  Rome  to-day?  They  have  fallen. 
Their  civilization  lacked  the  conserving 
element — the  salt  was  without  savor,  and 
was  cast  out  to  be  trodden  under  feet  of  men. 

Such  examples  are  full  of  warning.  The 
causes  which  led  to  national  downfall  then 
are  in  operation  to-day,  and  history  may 
tepeat  herself  nearer  home  than  we  appre- 
hend. If  our  civilization  is  to  be  progress- 
ive and  permanent,  if  our  institutions  are  to 
rest  opon  solid  foundations,  if  freedom  is  to 

"  Broaden  slowly  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent,'* 

if  our  liberties  are  to  rest  secure  in  the 
guardianship  of  public  morality,  our  schools 
and  colleges,  where  the  leaders  of  thought 


are  trained,  must  be  permeated  through  and 
through  with  the  principles  of  New  Testa- 
ment Christianity.  In  the  words  of  De 
Tocqueville — "Despotism  may  govern  with- 
out religious  faith,  but  liberty  cannot.''  A 
lofty  morality  is  the  only  safeguard  of  the 
liberties  of  a  free  people,  but  "morality,'' 
says  Dr.  J.  P.  Newman,  "without  God  as 
its  authoritative  reason,  is  but  a  social  com- 
pact, a  human  stipulation,  to  be  broken  at 
will  or  enforced  against  will." 

If  I  were  considering  the  case  of  a  pagan 
nation,  my  proposition  would  be  conceded 
almost  without  demur.  Let  us  take  Japan 
as  an  illustration.  There  a  vast  nation  has 
suddenly  awakened  from  centuries  of  intel- 
lectual slumber.  They  have  thrown  open 
their  gates  to  Western  civilization,  and  the 
most  marked  feature  of  the  awakening  is  an 
universal  craving  for  education — ^a  craving 
so  strong  that  to  satisfy  it  the  government 
has  organized  a  system  of  education  embrac- 
ing more  than  50,000  common  schools,  a 
number  of  high  schools.  Normal  Training 
schools  for  both  men  and  women,  and  an 
Imperial  University,  said  by  those  who 
know  the  facts,  to  be  equal  in  its  equip- 
ment and  in  the  ability  of  its  professors,  to 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The  most  super- 
ficial thinker  cannot  fail  to  see  that  these 
schools  and  colleges  will  be  mighty  factors 
in  moulding  the  national  character,  and 
that  they  will  largely  determine  what  the 
fiiture  of  the  nation  is  to  be.  If,  now,  I 
submit  the  question — "Ought  Japan  to 
have  an  education  purely  secular,  or  one 
permeated  throughout  by  Christian  truth 
and  Christian  infiuences?"  scarce  any  one 
will  hesitate  to  reply,  "  The  hope  of  Japan 
is  in  Christian  education." 

If,  then,  a  purely  secular  education  is  un- 
safe for  the  awakening  intellect  of  a  heathen 
nation,  on  what  principle  is  it  safe  for  the 
growing  intellect  of  a  professedly  Christian 
nation,  unless  it  is  so  on  the  supposition  that 
we  have  advanced  so  far  as  to  have  no  further 
need  of  God?  It  is  confessed  that  when 
laying  the  foundation  of  an  abiding  civiliza- 
tion, an  education  with  the  savor  of  Chris- 
tian truth  is  good ;  but  some  appear  to  think 
that  so  soon  as  the  nation  has  got  beyond 
its  infancy,  the  savor  can  safely  be  dis- 
pensed with.  "Be  not  deceived;  God  is 
not   mocked.     Whatsoever  a  man' 


a 

nation— "soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap;" 
and  the  nation  that  sows  the  wind  of  a  god- 
less education  must  reap  the  whirlwind  of  a 
swift  and  hopeless  decay. 

5.  But  what  is  meant  by  the  "religious 
element"  in  education?    Not  the  sectarian 
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element,  as  some  would  have  us  believe; 
though,  for  that  matter,  I  would  rather  have 
my  boy  taught  by  the  most  pronounced  sec- 
tarian, provided  he  were  a  godly  man,  than 
by  the  most  brilliant  teacher  who  ruled 
Christ  and  the  Bible  out  of  his  class-room. 
The  cry  against ''  sectarian  "  education  has 
been  made  to  do  duty  on  more  than  one 
occasion  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
Some  have  used  it  ignorantly,  some  thought- 
lessly, and  some  for  a  purpose — that  is,  as  a 
convenient  way  of  exciting  prejudice.  But 
I  plead  for  the  religious — not  the  sectarian 
— element.  Further,  I  do  not  mean  the 
theological  element.  This  is  another  mis- 
take made  by  many ;  they  confound  religion 
with  theology,  and  then  seem  to  regard 
theology  as  something  to  be  kept  distinct 
from  other  studies  and  pursuits ;  and  so  they 
say,  let  our  sons  get  their  education  in  sec- 
ular schools  and  colleges,  and  then  let  the 
churches  have  their  theological  schools  in 
which  to  teach  religion  to  those  who  are 
preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry.  I  de- 
precate the  misapprehension,  as  it  is  with 
some;  I  protest  against  the  misrepresenta- 
tion, as  it  is  with  others.  The  religious 
education  for  which  we  plead  does  not  mean 
the  study  of  sectarian  theology.  What, 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  do  you  mean  by  the 
religious  element?  I  mean — say,  in  the 
common  schools  of  our  country — (i)  Such 
a  recognition  of  God  and  our  dependence 
upon  Him,  as  will  find  expression  in  some 
simple  form  of  devotion  at  the  opening  or 
closing  of  the  school,  or  both;  (2)  the  word 
of  God  in  the  school  as  a  recognized  text- 
book, either  in  complete  form,  or  in  the 
form  of  selected  lessons;  (3)  the  inculcation 
by  the  teacher,  on  all  suitable  occasions,  of 
the  great  principles  of  Christian  moral- 
ity, which  have  their  basis  in  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
More  than  this  I  do  not  ask ;  less  than  this 
I  cannot  accept. 

6.  I  plead  for  a  recognition  of  the  relig- 
ious element  for  the  sake  of  our  sons.  If 
we  knew  that  a  year  hence  those  sons,  in 
crossing  a  wide  and  deep  river,  would  be 
suddenly  plunged  Into  its  rushing  current, 
the  knowledge  would  change  some  of  our 
plans,  at  least,  in  regard  to  their  training. 
Not  a  day  would  be  lost  in  teaching  them 
to  swim,  and  perhaps  not  satisfied  with  this, 
we  would  provide  the  best  life-preservers 
money  could  buy,  and  would  have  the  lads 
carefully  instructed  how  to  use  them.  The 
illustration  is  none  too  strong.  In  a  few 
years  our  boys  will  be  plunged  into  a  sea 
where  they  must  swim  or  drown,  and  where 


nothing  but  fixed  religious  principles  will 
suffice  to  keep  their  heads  above  water,  and 
sustain  them  until  they  reach  the  other  side. 
Our  sons,  as  they  go  forth  to  life's  great 
battle,  must  face  the  same  problems  and 
grapple^vith  the  same  foes  that  we  have  had 
to  encounter.  Shall  we,  then,  send  them 
forth  unprepared — ^utterly  unarmed  and  de- 
fenceless? Oh,  surely  not!  But  will  an 
education  that  is  purely  secular  supply  the 
needed  armor  of  proof?  Nay ;  nothing  but 
''the  armor  of  righteousness  on  the  right 
and  on  the  left ' '  can  possibly  shield  them 
in  the  strife.  If  my  statements  seem  ex- 
travagant, listen  at  least  to  the  words  of 
Professor  Huxley,  whom  one  is  almost  sur- 
prised to  find  on  this  side  of  the  question : 
''  There  must  be  moral  substratum  to  a 
child's  education  to  make  it  valuable,  and 
there  is  no  other  source  from  which  this  can 
be  obtained  at  all  comparable  to  the  Bible." 

You  may  ask  what  difference  it  makes 
who  teaches  my  boy  chemistry,  biology, 
anatomy,  astronomy,  or  the  like.  It  may 
make  a  tremendous  difference,  both  in  re- 
gard to  what  he  is  taught  and  how  it  is 
taught ;  for  often  the  tone  and  spirit  of  a 
teacher  goes  farther  than  the  instruction  he 
gives,  in  determining  what  a  student  shall 
become.  In  that  most  critical  period  of 
life,  when  intellect  is  fairly  awaking;  when 
the  youth  is  just  becoming  conscious  of  the 
mental  power  that  has  been  slumbering 
within  him ;  when  he  longs  to  explore  new 
and  untried  regions;  when  he  craves  a  wider 
freedom,  and  regards  with  suspicion  what- 
ever claims  authority  over  his  thoughts  or 
actions ;  when  he  begins  to  regard  intellect- 
ual culture  as  the  highest  possible  good,  and 
looks  up  to  his  teacher  as  an  incarnation  of 
wisdom,  from  whose  dictum  there  can  be 
no  appeal ;  at  such  a  time  the  teaching  and 
influence  of  the  class-room  may  make  all  the 
difference  between  moral  safety  and  moral 
shipwreck. 

If,  for  example,  my  boy  is  engaged  in 
the  study  of  biology,  does  it  make  no  differ- 
ence whether  he  hears  it  from  his  teacher's 
lips  that  God  is  the  only  Author  and  Giver 
of  life,  or  is  told  that  life,  so  far  from  be- 
ing a  Divine  gift,  is  only  a  spontaneous 
generation  from  lifeless  matter?  If  he  is 
studying  the  structure  and  laws  of  the  human 
frame,  does  it  make  no  difference  whether 
he  is  taught  to  recognize  Divine  power  and 
wisdom  in  the  marvellous  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  saying  with  the  Psalmist 
(see  Psalm  cxxxix.  14-16);  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  taught  to  believe  that  he  is  but  the 
product  of  a  blind  force;  that  he  came,  by 
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some  unlucky  accident,  from  the  darkness 
of  the  past,  and  is  speeding  swiftly  toward 
the  deeper  darkness  beyond?  If  he  is 
studying  the  wonders  of  the  starry  universe, 
does  it  make  no  difference  whether  the  in- 
structions to  which  he  listens  be  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Psalmist's  confession,  **The 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
firmament  showeth  His  handiwork;''  or  in 
the  sprit  of  the  French  atheist  who  said, 
"The  heavens  declare  only  the  glory  of 
Laplace  and  Leverrier?"  Ah!  yes;  it 
does  make  a  difference — an  incalculable 
difference — a  difference  that  can  be  meas- 
ured only  by  celestial  diameters. 

7.  I  plead  for  a  recognition  of  the  relig- 
ious element  for  the  sake  of  the  nation. 
Matthew  Arnold  has  told  us  that  the  hope 
of  the  world  is  in  its  sages  and  saints.  In 
other  words.  Wisdom  and  Righteousness 
are  the  twin  forces  to  save  society  from  cor- 
ruption and  decay.  The  remark  is  good, 
though  not  particularly  original.  The 
principle  was  recognized  by  God,  if  not  by 
man,  far  back  in  human  history.  Ten 
righteous  men  would  have  saved  Sodom; 
the  seven  thousand  who  had  not  bowed  the 
knee  to  Baal  were  the  conserving  force  of 
Israel ;  and  this  consensus  of  Old  Testament 
teaching  is  emphasized  and  confirmed  in 
the  New  by  the  declaration  of  Christ  con- 
cerning His  disciples,  "Ye  are  the  salt  of 
the  earth."  The  future  of  this  nation  will 
depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  all  its  insti- 
tutions— social,  commercial,  political — are 
permeated  by  religious  principles,  and  this, 
in  turn,  will  depend  upon  the  education  we 
give  our  sons  and  daughters.  He  must  be 
blind  indeed  who  sees  no  necessity  for 
higher  and  better  principles  in  both  politi- 
cal and  commercial  life.  Unless  there  be 
an  improvement  in  these  directions,  the 
future  forbodes  disaster.  In  the  schools  as 
well  as  in  the  home  the  remedy  must  be 
applied :  religious  principles  must  be  inter- 
woven with  the  moral  fibre  of  our  sons  and 
daughters  in  the  process  of  education,  and 
not  be  put  on  as  a  convenient  veneering 
afterwards. 

The  issues  are  far  more  serious  than  most 
persons  seem  to  know.  The  real  question  as 
between  the  Christian  and  the  secularist  in 
this  land  is  not  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  thousand  and  one  questions  which 
grow  out  of  that;  but  it  is  whether  the  spirit 
of  our  educational  system  is  to  be  secular  or 
religious,  and  whether  it  is  to  be  controlled 
by  the  Christian  or  by  the  secularist? 
Some  one  may  say  I  am  putting  this  too 
*^QS^y  >  t^^  there  are  numbers  of  people 


who  are  by  no  means  skeptics,  and  even 
many  who  claim  to  be  Christians,  who 
think  that  religion  is  out  of  place  in  school 
or  college.  But  a  moment's  reflection  will 
show  that  such  persons,  whether  consciously 
or  not,  are  putting  themselves  on  the  in- 
fidel's platform,  and  are  reasoning  along  his 
lines.  The  only  difference  is,  that  while  he 
perceives  the  logical  outcome  of  his  argu- 
ment, the  others  do  not.  He  demands  a 
purely  secular  education;  they  join  with  him, 
though  not  with  the  same  end  in  view ;  but 
while  the  methods  are  alike,  the  results  can- 
not be  widely  different.  He  would  have  a 
nation  of  atheists,  made  such  by  their  edu- 
cation ;  they  would  have  a  nation  of  Chris- 
tians, who  are  such  in  spite  of  their  educa- 
tion. He  would  annihilate  all  belief  in  the 
existence  of  a  personal  God — all  respect  for 
His  character — all  reverence  for  His  law ; 
they  would  retain  these  things  in  the  church 
and  the  home,  though  joining  with  him  to 
exclude  them  from  the  college  and  the  school. 
But  the  result  is  the  same.  Between  them 
both,  Christ  must  seek  the  shelter  of  the 
manger,  because  there  is  '*no  room  for  Him 
in  the  inn."  He  must  be  relegated  to  the 
companionship  of  the  ignorant  and  the 
lowly,  because  they  can  find  no  room  for 
Him  in  the  misnamed  culture  of  this  age. 

In  the  army  of  cultured  teachers  who 
serve  the  schools  of  this  Province,  there  are 
many  noble  men  and  women  who  feel  the 
responsibility  of  their  office,  and  that  their 
whole  trust  is  not  discharged  by  drilling 
their  pupils  a  few  hours  per  day  in  purely 
secular  studies.  They  long  to  lead  them  to 
higher  planes  of  thought  and  motive.  But 
you  meet  with  scant,  encouragement ;  few 
seem  to  sympathize  with  your  efforts,  and 
sometimes  the  thought  comes,  "I  may  as  well 
confine  myself  strictly  to  secular  studies  and 
leave  all  religious  precept  to  the  home  and 
the  church."  Be  not  so  despondent.  Re- 
member you  are  working  for  the  future,  and 
although  the  fruit  of  your  labor  does  not 
immediately  appear,  you  shall  reap  hereafter 
with  abundant  increase. 

Take  heart !  the  Master  builds  again ; 
A  charmed  life  old  Goodness  hath  ; 
The  tares  may  perish,  but  the  grain 
Is  not  for  death. 

God  works  in  all  things ;  all  obey 

His  first  propulsion  from  the  night ; 
Wake  thou  and  watch !  the  world  is  grey 
With  morning  light. 

One  last  thought  let  me  leave  with  you. 
The  influence  you  exert  in  moulding  the 
moral  character  of  your  pupils  will  depend 
upon  the  extent  to  which  you  are  yourselves 
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imbued  with  the  principles  you  teach ;  for 
in  this  matter  more  depends  on  what  you 
are  than  on  how  much  you  know. 

Thou  must  thyself  be  true 

If  thou  the  truth  would'st  teach ; 

Thy  soul  must  overflow  if  thou 
Another's  soul  would*st  reach  ; 

It  needs  the  overflow  of  heart 
To  give  the  lips  full  speech. 

Think  truly,  and  thy  thought 
Shall  the  world's  famine  feed ; 

Speak  truly,  and  each  word  of  thine 
Shall  be  a  fruitful  seed ; 

Live  truly,  and  thy  life  shall  prove 
A  grand  and  noble  creed. 

Canada  Educational  Journal, 


ARBOR  DAY  IN  SCHOOLS. 


BY  B.  G.    NORTHROP. 


ECONOMIC  tree-planting  was  the  prime 
object  of  Arbor  Day  when  it  started 
some  years  ago.  The  co-operation  of  youth 
was  not  then  specially  invited.  Arbor  Day 
in  schools  is  comparatively  a  new  movement, 
and  to  interest  pupils  is  now  everywhere 
made  a  prominent  aim  of  Arbor  Day.  The 
economic  and  aesthetic  here  go  hand  in 
hand.  This  enlisting  of  schools  has  proved 
an  effective  way  of  calling  public  attention 
to  the  importance  of  forestry.  Parents  and 
the  public  like  to  share  in  the  work,  when 
children  are  learning  to  plant  and  protect 
trees.  Their  value  and  Insauty  are  impres- 
sively set  forth  in  Arbor  Day  proclamations 
and  circular  letters  of  state,  county,  or  city 
school  superintendents,  in  the  local  press, 
and  in  school  celebrations  with  appropriate 
essays  by  pupils,  songs,  declamations  and 
addresses  by  prominent  citizens.  A  district, 
town,  city  or  county,  is  easily  led  to  patron- 
ize a  work  in  which  its  young  people  are 
the  actors. 

This  work  naturally  extends  from  the 
school  to  the  home,  leading  children  to 
share  in  door-yard  adornment,  and  in 
planting  trees  by  the  wayside.  Under  this 
new  stimulus  of  Arbor  Day,  just  adopted  in 
so  many  states,  more  tree^  should  be  set  out 
by  the  roadsides  of  America,  this  spring, 
than  in  any  former  year.  Nothing  can  add 
so  much  to  the  beauty  of  our  roads  as  long 
avenues  of  fine  trees.  One  sees  this  illus- 
trated for  hundreds  of  miles  on  a  stretch  in 
some  countries  of  Europe.  Growing  on 
land  otherwise  running  to  waste,  such  trees 
yield  most  satisfactory  returns.  The  shade 
and  beauty  are  grateful  to  every  traveler, 
and  doubly  so  the  planter,  for  there  is  a 


peculiar  pleasure  in  the  parentage  of  trees, 
whether  forest,  fruit,  or  ornamental. 

Trees  and  tree-planting  form  a  fit  subject 
for  the  oral  lessons  now  demanded  in  our 
best  schools.  Pupils  should  thus  be  led  to 
observe  trees  and  learn  their  habits,  for  then 
they  will  appreciate  them  as  the  grandest 
products  of  nature.  One  of  the  educational 
forces  of  Arbor  Day  begins  when  children 
are  prompted  to  plant,  not  only  trees,  but 
tree  seeds,  acorns,  ash,  elm,  or  maple  keys, 
nuts,  drupe  stones  or  pits,  and  then  year  by 
year  to  observe  the  wonderful  miracles 
which  the  tree-life  they  have  started  is  work- 
ing out  before  them.  What  interest  and 
profit^  what  growth  of  mind  and  heart  they 
will  gain  as  they  watch  the  mysterious  forces 
of  these  living  germs ;  their  marvelous  as- 
similating power,  carrying  on  such  a  curious 
chemistry  in  their  underground  laboratory, 
conjoined  with  the  upper  story  apparatus  of 
foliage,  secreting  acids  that  dissolve  sand 
and  stones,  transmuting  coarse  earth  and 
even  filth  into  living  forms  of  beauty  and 
fragrance !  It  is  something  for  a  child  to 
drop  such  a  germ  in  the  earth,  and  think  of 
its  possibilities.  Thus  the  influences  of 
Arbor  Day  will  manifest  themselves  more 
and  more  as  the  years  go  by,  especially  to 
those  who  early  follow  Dr.  Holmes'  advice, 
and  "make  trees  monuments  of  history  and 
character." — N,  Y.  School  Journal. 


TACT  IN  GOVERNING. 


TACT  does  not  treat  an  entire  class  to  a 
five-minute  scold  simply  because  one 
pupil  has  not  done  his  work.  When  one 
boy  is  ifoisy  or  frivolous,  tact  does  not  at- 
tract the  attention  of  a  dozen  industrious 
ones  by  a  rasping  reproof.  Tact,  having 
learned  that  silence  is  the  surest  cure  for 
disorder,  fixes  his  eye  on  the  culprit  and 
quietly  waits  for  him.  During  change  of 
classes  or  at  any  other  odd  moments,  tact 
never  lets  go  the  reins,  for  he  well  knows 
the  value  of  an  ounce  of  prevention.  Tact 
has  few  rules,  but  those  he  has  strictly  en- 
forced. Tact  makes  conviction  the  founda- 
tion of  obedience,  but  strengthens  this  obe- 
dience by  authority.  '*  Underneath  his 
silken  glove  there  rests  the  hand  of  steel." 
Tact  studies  the  good  points  of  his  pupils, 
and  always  aims  to  touch  the  lever  that 
puts  into  operation  the  best  that  is  in  the 
boy;  and  as  carefully  avoids  all  unneces- 
sary conflict  with  the  bad  that  may  be  in 
him.  Tact  always  does  himself  as  much  as 
he  demands  of  his  pupils — puts  neat  work 
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on  the  blackboard^  never  lounges,  always 
speaks  distinctly.  Tact  accords  the  same 
respect  to  his  pupils'  rights  as  he  expects  for 
his  own.  Tact  is  constantly  increasing  his 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught  and  improv- 
ing his  methods  of  presenting  them.  He 
thus  brings  live  blood  into  every  recitation, 
and  does  much  towards  removing  the  dull 
monotony  that  is  likely  to  accompany  rou- 
tine work.  Tact  puts  himself  in  good  hu- 
mor by  taking  note  that  the  great  body  of 
his  boys  and  girls  are  earnest,  studious,  and 
well  disposed.  This  keeps  him  from  wast- 
ing nerve  and  patience  in  fretting  over  the 
one  dull,  kzy,  or  refractory  boy  that  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  found  in  every  school. — 
ScluMd  News. 


ROCKS  OF  THE  EARTH. 


HOW  FORHED,  LIME  ALL  MADE  BY  ANIMALS. 


GRANITE  is  the  lowest  rock  in  the  earth's 
crust.  It  is  the  bed  rock  of  the  world. 
It  shows  no  evidence  of  animal  or  vegetable 
life.  It  is  from  two  to  ten  times  as  thick  as 
the  united  thicknesses  of  all  the  other  rocks. 
It  is  the  parent  rock  from  which  all  the 
other  rocks  have  been  either  directly  or  in- 
directly derived.  It  is  true  that  it  does  not 
contain  lime,  while  limestones  do  contain 
that  substance,  but  it  furnishes  the  found- 
ation for  vegetable  growth.  Vegetable 
growth  furnishes  the  foundation  for  animal 
growth,  and  animal  growth  brings  lime  into 
existence.  It  is  claimed  by  scientists  that 
all  the  lime  in  the  world  has,  at  some  time, 
been  a  portion  of  some  animal.  The  same 
atom  of  lime  has  some  time,  no  doubt,  been 
a  portion  of  many  different  animals,  and 
pc^ibly  of  human  beings  also. 

The  forces  of  nature  are  gradually  level- 
ing down  the  mountains  and  hills  and  are 
as  gradually  and  surely  filling  up  the  valleys 
and  "low  places  "  of  the  earth.  Chemical 
changes  are  constantly  going  on  in  the  rocks, 
llie  sudden  contact  of  substances  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  earth  that  have  great  affinity  or 
repulsion  for  one  another  is  sometimes 
lafficient  to  cause  volcanoes  and  earth- 
quakes. As  a  rule,  however,  chemical 
changes  are  wrought  silently  and  almost 
imperceptibly.  The  oxygen  from  water  is 
daily  and  hourly  combining  with  iron  and 
other  substances  in  the  earth,  and  forming 
oxides  that  appear  as  ochres,  mineral  paints, 
colored  clays,  etc. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  agency  of  ani- 
mals.   Passively,  as  observed  above,  all  ani- 


mals increase  the  amount  of  lime  and  lime- 
stone material  by  digestion,  assimilation, 
excretion,  and  death.  Some  animals  bring 
about  rock  changes  as  active  agents.  All 
burrowing  animals  bring  materials  from  be- 
neath the  surface  that  change  on  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere  and  sunlight.  Darwin 
decided,  after  yeais  of  observation,  that 
earthworms  constitute  one  of  the  principal 
agencies  in  the  disintegration  of  hard  rock 
and  the  formation  of  soils  and  lighter  clays. 
If  angle  or  "fish"  worms  were  all  destroyed 
it  would  indieed  be  a  great  calamity.  It  is 
probable  that  they  do  more  to  preserve  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  than  does  any  other 
agency.  Coral  reefs  afford  a  beautiful 
sample  of  the  rock  changes  brought  about 
by  animals. 

An  example  of  the  combined  agency  of 
wind,  tides,  waves,  plants  and  animals  is 
found  in  floating  islands.  First  immense 
drifts  of  seaweeds  are  formed  by  the  motion 
of  the  water.  On  these  drifts  great  colonies 
of  sea  birds  make  their  nests  from  year  to 
year.  The  egg  shells  and  other  excrements 
of  the  birds,  together  with  their  remains 
when  they  die,  in  time  form  a  soil  in  which 
plants  can  grow.  Some  of  the^e  islands  be- 
come heavy  enough  to  settle  to  the  bottom 
in  shallow  water,  and  gradually  form  per- 
manent land  adapted  for  the  home  of  men. 


1492-1892. 

THE  country  has  not  yet  finished  its  cen- 
tennial celebrations^  but  it  is  being  very 
generally  proposed  that  it  shall  do  so — 
until,  at  least,  another  century  comes 
around — by  celebrating  the  fourth  centen- 
ary of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Christo- 
pher Columbus.  The  newspapers  of  New 
York  urge  that  the  principal  feature  of  the 
observance  should  be  an  international  ex- 
hibition, to  be  held,  of  course^  in  that  city. 
The  present  is  the  year  of  the  French  Expo- 
sition, held  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the 
States- General,  the  real  beginning  of  that 
which  has  now  become  the  French  Re- 
public. A  period  of  three  years  is  not  too 
long  between  two  of  these  great  world's 
fairs,  nor  is  it  too  long  for  the  work  of  pre- 
paring for  one. 

There  is  probably  no  greater,  more  im- 
portant single  event  in  the  history  of  the 
last  thousand  years  or  more  than  the  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World  by  Columbus. 
The  greatness  and  importance  of  it  is  to  be 
measured  by  its  consequences,  and  they 
have  been  already  of  incalculable  value  to 
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mankind.  It,  therefore,  seems  most  fitting 
that  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
Genoese  discover' s  triumph  should  be  cele- 
brated in  this  country,  and  not  only  by 
this,  but  by  all  countries,  as  all  have  shared 
the  advantages  of  it.  In  themselves,  inter- 
national exhibitions  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
are  of  vast  utility.  They  are  not  only  great 
educators,  but  they  draw  the  nations  par- 
ticipating in  them  closer  together.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  never  before  be- 
came so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
resources,  the  greatness  of  their  country  as 
during  the  Centennial  year  1876.  The  ex- 
hibition then  held  in  this  city  was  to  the 
millions  who  visited  it  not  only  an  object 
lesson  which  all  learned,  never  to  forget,  of 
the  industry  of  the  Republic,  but  of  that  of 
foreign  lands,  regarding  which  their  knowl- 
edge was  exceedingly  limited.  It  is  some- 
times still  asked,  by  those  whose  minds 
never  soar  above  the  dollars  and  cents  view 
of  things,  if  the  Centennial  Exhibition  paid. 
Well,  even  in  the  dollars  and  cents  way,  it 
paid  enormous  profits,  if  not  at  the  turn- 
stiles, in  every  branch  of  industry  and  of 
physical  education  indirectly.  It  gave  an 
impetus  to  American  manufactures  and 
commerce,  to  educational  methods  also, 
forcing  them  to  a  point  in  advance  of  all 
previous  achievements  which  they  probably 
would  not  else  have  reached  in  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

The  suggestion  of  a  world's  fair  in  New 
York  in  1892  is  a  proper  one,  and  no  other 
city  should  take  less  interest  in  helping  to 
carry  it  into  effect  because  the  proposed  ex- 
hibition is  to  be  held  there.  It  can  be  held 
in  only  one  place,  and  New  York,  because 
of  its  commercial  position  and  enterprise,  its 
cosmopolitan  and  metropolitan  character,  is 
a  most  appropriate  place.  The  United 
States  have  made  unexampled  progress  since 
1876,  largely  by  reason  of  the  influences  of 
the  great  international  exhibition  of  that 
year,  in  the  arts  and  sciences ;  and  the  full 
measure  of  this  progress  would,  no  doubt,  be 
shown  in  another  exposition  such  as  is  pro- 
posed. 

The  celebration  of  the  mighty  event  of 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World  by  Colum- 
bus should,  of  course,  be  held,  and  there 
could  be  no  more  attractive  or  useful  feature 
of  it  than  an  international  exhibition ;  sim- 
ilarly, there  could  be  no  more  fitting  place 
in  which  to  hold  it  than  the  national 
metropolis,  unless,  indeed,  the  Government 
should  so  far  enter  into  the  celebration  as 
to  make  it  more  appropriate  to  hold  the  ex- 
hibition in  Washington.  — Phila.  Ledger. 


AUTUMN  ARBOR  DAY. 


THE  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Dr.  £.  E.  Higbee,  is  not  unmindful  of 
the  work  he  began  several  years  ago  through 
the  medium  of  the  public  schools,  in  trying 
to  make  good  the  damage  done  by  the 
woodman's  axe.  He  has  issued  a  new 
circular  appointing  an  Autumn  School  Arbor 
Day.  He  says  that  what  has  already  been 
done  in  this  direction  is  but  an  earnest  of 
what  should  be  and  no  doubt  will  be  accom- 
plished in  the  years  to  come.  Of  course, 
he  lays  special  stress  upon  a  wider  and  more 
systematic  ornamentation  of  school  grounds. 
This  is  his  special  department,  but  he  takes 
occasion  to  go  outside  of  it  and  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  the  encouragement  of  for- 
estry in  general.  He  seeks  to  inculcate  a 
wider  interest  in  the  subject,  to  persuade 
persons  outside  the  school  room  to  take  a 
share  in  the  good  work.  He  advocates  the 
improvement  of  the  highways  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, '^  until  man  and  beast  shall 
travel  beneath  the  shade,  and  the  birds  come 
back  again  to  cheer  them  with  song." 

It  is  pretty  clear  to  those  who  have  given 
the  subject  thorough  consideration,  that  it 
is  only  by  giving  the  rising  generation 
proper  direction  that  a  general  interest  in 
tree-planting,  one  wide  enough  to  mean 
something,  can  be  brought  about.  While 
the  importance  of  the  subject  appeals 
strongly  to  all  persons,  there  are  neverthe- 
less very  many,  a  majority  perhaps,  who 
are  indifferent  to  it  and  neglect  to  do  their 
duty  in  the  matter.  A  new  generation,  one 
which  comprehends  the  urgency  of  the  case 
and  is  willing  to  put  its  hand  to  the 
work,  is  what  is  needed.  To  secure  this 
the  young  people  in  the  schoob  must  be 
educated  to  the  full  significance  of  Arbor  Day 
and  general  tree- planting.  If  they  are 
trained  properly  there  as  to  the  value  of 
forestry  in  an  economic  point  of  view,  as 
well  as  from  an  aesthetic  one,  we  shall  raise 
up  a  vast  army  of  recruits  that  will  give 
effect  to  the  teachings  which  Superintend- 
ent Higbce  is  now  trying  to  inculcstte. 
The  State  gives  the  schools  a  vast  sum  of 
money  yearly ;  in  turn  it  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect from  them  all  the  assistance  they  can 
render  in  the  good  cause.  Much  good 
work  has  already  been  done  through  the 
medium  of  the  public  schools,  and  much 
more  can  be  done.  There  should  be  a 
hearty  response  on  all  sides  to  the  State 
Superintendent's  circular.  But  private  in- 
dividuals should  lend  their  assistance  in 
supplementing  the  good  work  of  the  schools. 
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To  no  one  can  the  appeal  be  made  with 
more  earnestness  than  to  farmers.  No  one 
will  be  so  much  benefited  as  they.  None 
have  the  same  amount  of  ground  on  which 
to  set  out  trees.  If  they  plant  fruit  trees 
they  will  be  benefited  in  a  double  sense, 
because  the  fruit  will  itself  more  than  repay 
them.  If  they  plant  locust  trees  along  the 
roadside,  they  will  also  prove  a  source  of 
profit  as  well  as  of  utility  and  beauty.  Tree 
planting  is  one  of  the  few  ways  in  which 
men  can  make  themselves  public  benefactors 
while  they  are  making  money  for  themselves. 
This  should  in  itself  commend  the  question 
of  tree-planting  to  the  earnest  consideration 
of  the  agricultural  community,  from  which 
the  most  efficient  aid  must  come.  And  it  is 
through  the  public  schools  that  the  farmers 
of  the  future  can  best  be  reached. — Lancets- 
terNew  Era.  188S. 


PENMANSHIP  AND  DRAWING. 


THESE  studies,  utterly  unlike,  save  in  a 
single  and  most  superficial  feature,  are 
coopled  in  a  phrase ;  and  when  the  intro- 
duction of  drawing  is  proposed,  the  first 
thought  seems  to  turn  to  the  teacher  of  pen- 
manship as  the  person  most  likely  to  have 
some  skill  in  drawing  or  most  fitted  to 
acquire  it. 

Where  drawing  is  conceived  of  in  this 
way, — as  mainly  a  "knack,"  a  matter  of 
steady  nerves  and  hand, — it  is  hardly  need- 
ful to  say  that  the  introduction  of  it  will  be 
a  failure  from  an  educational  point  of  view. 
The  two  studies  have  nothing  in  common 
worth  mentioning ;  they  are  for  notably 
distinct  purposes.  Drawing  is  a  culture 
study,  and  penmanship  is  not.  Drawing  is 
an  end  in  itself,  and  penmanship  is  only  a 
means  to  an  end, — an  absolutely  necessary 
means  to  a  very  important  end,  to  be  sure, 
but  still  only  a  means  to  an  end, — and 
special  consideration  of  it  is,  by  common 
agreement,  dropped  so  soon  as  that  end, — 
namely,  the  power  to  write  neatly,  legibly, 
and  rapidly, — is  attained. 

Man  must  learn  the  conventional  means 
of  communication  with  his  fellow-man. 
These  means  have  been  determined  for  him 
ages  before  his  birth,  and  in  learning  them 
his  reason  is  not  appealed  to.  A  certain 
number  of  arbitrary  characters  are  put  be- 
fore him ;  to  learn  to  make  them  accurately 
and  rapidly  and  in  their  combinations,  is 
all  there  is  to  penmanship.  Of  course  there 
may  be  the  '•ornamental**  penman,  whose 
marvelous  scrolls  and  eagles  and  swans^  eace* 


cuted  by  the  pen,  excite  the  admiration  of 
children  and  childish  people,  and  whose  fine 
lines  and  heavy  shades  and  airy  loops  and 
curves  seem  to  make  his  writing  nearly 
illegible.  But  these  specialists  and  their 
industry  may  be  left  out  of  account  in  an 
estimate  of  the  value  of  ordinary  school 
penmanship  and  its  relation  to  other  studies, 
just  as  the  professional  elocutionist  and 
"public  reader"  may  be  left  out  of  account 
in  a  consideration  of  the  value  of  learning 
to  read. 

In  learning  to  write,  the  logical  reason  is 
not  appealed  to  save  in  a  very  slight  degree; 
the  child  has  only  to  imitate  certain  charac- 
ters which  are  prescribed  for  him.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  best  way  to  do  this, — an 
analysis  of  the  forms  into  a  few  elements, 
etc., — wherein  different  "systems"  of  pen- 
manship may  vie  with  each  other  in  present- 
ing the  best  and  easiest  to  be  learned ;  but 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  work  is  sheer 
imitation  of  forms, — only  a  few,  and  abso- 
lutely conventional  ones,  which  in  them- 
selves make  a  hardly  recognizable  appeal  to 
the  logical  reason,  and  so  do  not  constitute 
a  culture  study;  hence  the  study  is  not 
continued  in  the  higher  grades  of  school. 
No  child,  in  being  called  upon  to  make  the 
letter  A,  or  the  letter  B,  or  any  other  letter, 
is  ever  asked  or  told  why  these  forms  are 
made  thus  and  so,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
not  one  pupil  or  teacher  in  a  million  knows. 

There  was,  doubtless,  a  reason  once,  away 
back  in  the  dim  past,  and  Professor  Whitney 
or  Prof.  Max  Mtiller  may  be  able  to  make  a 
more  or  less  shrewd  guess  why  they  were 
formed  so ;  but  that  reason  forms  no  part  of 
the  education  of  the  child  who  is  called 
upon  to  make  the  letters  and  learn  their 
names,  and  it  is  clear  that  if  different 
characters  had  been  agreed  upon  to  represent 
these  sounds,  they  would  serve  equally  well. 

Not  so  with  drawing.  It  is  based 
throughout  upon  reason.  The  forms  chosen 
for  initial  study  are  those  of  solid  and  plane 
geometry.  The  first  study,  while  not  that 
of  geometry,  prepares  the  way  for  it.  The 
study  of  these  forms  is  to  furnish  to  the 
mind  types  for  all  forms  and  the  bases  for 
definitions  of  universal  scope  and  validity. 

From  forms  of  simplicity  and  regularity, 
advance  is  made  to  those  of  complexity  and 
beauty,  of  which  there  is  an  infinite  number, 
and  the  treatment  of  which  is,  and  must  be, 
a  constant  appeal  to  the  reason.  Herein 
appears  the  culture  character  of  the  study  of 
drawing,  and  the  impropriety  of  any  attempt 
to  classify  it  or  link  it  with  any  such  thing 
as  penmanship. 
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In  its  development  it  knows  no  limit,  and 
it  gives  scope  for  the  greatest  individuality 
and  the  greatest  genius.  It  is  the  basis  of 
almost  all  industrial  and  pictorial  art,  and 
its  capabilities  are  infinite.  Ars  longa  vita 
brevis  est  has  been,  for  ages,  a  truthful 
proverb.  As  the  humble  beginnings  of 
form  study  and  drawing  in  public  schools 
come  to  be  seen  in  the  light  of  that  to  which 
they  lead  and  to  which  they  form  the  road, 
the  thoughtless  characterization  of  it  which 
suggested  these  reflections  will  cease  to  be 
heard,  and  Boards  of  Education  will  realize 
that  to  properly  supervise,  these  beginnings 
demand  special  and  careful  training. 
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OPPORTUNITIES  AND  RESPON- 
SIBILITIES. 


BY  J.  E.  WILLIAMS. 


EVOLUTION  means  development  of  a 
new  life.  It  does  not  mean  to  create 
a  new  life,  but  to  develop  it  after  it  b 
created;  to  give  it  increased  energy  and  in- 
creased vital  force.  The  evolution  taught 
by  nature  and  the  Bible  is  this,  "That 
new  life  can  only  come  by  a  creative  act, 
but  that  a  developed  power  may  come  by 
contact  with  another  life  having  vitality  and 
energy."  This  law  holds  true^  no  matter 
to  which  of  the  kingdoms  you  apply  it. 
Evolution  may  also  be  called  ''growth," 
since  it  disclaims  to  be  the  author  of  any 
creation.  Many  a  teacher  mbtakes  ''work' ' 
for  "growth."  That  is,  if  his  pupils  work 
hard  he  accepts  it  as  proof  that  they  are 
growing.  This  may  be  true,  or  it  may  be 
^sdse.  There  are  most  certainly  two  distinct 
processes  going  on  when  a  pupil  b  growing. 
If  he  is  growing  it  is  certain  that  he  has 
been  working,  but  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
work  without  growing — that  is,  in  the  sense 
of  developing  an  increased  mental  or  spir- 
itual power,  which  alone  can  be  called  evolu- 
tion, or  conformity  to  a  higher  and  better 
type.  Receptivity  is  a  condition  precedent 
to  growth.  By  receptivity,  a  body  organic, 
inorganic,  or  spiritual,  must  first  be  brought 
to  a  certain  condition  before  it  is  possible 
for  it  to  grow.  This  condition  must  be 
such  as  to  enable  such  body  to  receive  the 
elements  of  its  environment.  Then  it  must 
be  brought  into  contact  with  such  environ- 
ment as  will,  when  received  and  assimilated, 
build  it  up.  At  this  stage  it  is  only  possible 
for  it  to  begin  to  grow,  so  this  process  must 
be  kept  up  during  the  entire  progress  of 
development. 


The  object  of  work  is  to  prepare  the  body 
for  the  reception  of  these  needed  elements, 
and  to  bring  it  into  contact  with  such  en- 
vironment as  may  contain  these  elements  in 
quality  and  quantity.     But  remember  that 
the  real  growth  or  building  up  is  the  result 
of  an  entirely  different  process.     The  body 
is  just  ready  to  begin  to  develop.    It  assimi- 
lates or  appropriates  these  elements  to  itself 
by  a  certain  very  mysterious  process,  which 
we  call  digestion.     So  we  see  that  work  is 
no  more  growth  than  eating  and  drinking. 
One  is  the  preparation,  the  other  the  process. 
This  law  holds  true,  apply  it  where  you  may. 
It  can  now  be  seen  that  there  are  other 
things  quite  as  important  as  work  in  the 
process  of  evolution.    Work,  active,  unceas- 
ing   work,    is  necsssary    as  a  preparative 
measure.     But  the  growth  can  never  come 
unless  it  is  placed  in  contact  with  a  suitable 
environment.     Suppose,   for  instance^  you 
should   labor  with    all  your  might   for  a 
whole  day  to  open  a  cave,  expecting  to  find 
bread  to  satisfy  your  appetite,  but  instead 
of   bread   you  find   arsenic.     Would   that 
work  make  you  grow?    True,  the  labor  of 
digging  prepared  you  to  receive  the  element 
that  would  have  contributed  to  your  growth, 
but  you  found  something  instead  that  you 
could  not  digest  or  assimilate;  besides,  if 
you  should  attempt  such  a  thing  it  would  be 
certain  death,  unless  followed  by  an  antidote. 
Here,  the  bread  or  the  aresnic  would  be  a 
part  of  your  environment,  and  this  holds 
true  all  along  the  line.     It  proves  that  the 
pupil  may  work,  and  work  hard,  too,  and 
still  not  grow.     Take  a  plant,  for  instance. 
In  the  seed  is  the  germ  of  life.     You  place 
it  in  the  ground,  it  is  now  in  contact  with 
an  environment  that  will  bring  it  to  the 
surface,  and  no  farther.     It  must  then  come 
in  contact  with  air  of  a  proper  temperature, 
and  sunshine ;  still,  as  it  develops  upward, 
it  must  remain  rooted  and  fixed  within  its 
first  environment,  else  it  can  never  utilize, 
or  even  appropriate,  any  of  the  elements  of 
its  new  environment.     Sequestration  sets  in 
the  moment  that  you  take  away  either  of 
these  elements  forming  its  entire  environ- 
ment.   Take  a  child,  the  highest  type  in 
the  organic  kingdoni ;  does  he  not  grow  by 
appropriating  and  assimilating  the  eleaients 
of  his  environment  ?    Can  he  grow,  if  yon 
den^  him  the  privilege  of  contact  with  an 
environment  such  as  he  is  capable  of  receiv- 
ing or  assimilating?     Is  it  not  plain,    then, 
that  since  his  mind  and  his  soul  is  a  part  of 
this  humanity,  that  it  or  they  must  be  under 
the  same  law  ?    This  is  the  positive  teaching 
of  science. 
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Let  us  ask  that  other  witness — t&e  Bible. 
'*  By  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat 
bread."  Paul  may  plant ,  Apollos  may 
water,  but  God  giveth  the  increase.  The 
husbandman  prepares  the  ground  and  sows 
the  seed,  and  then  waits  patiently  for  the 
harvest.  In  the  spiritual  realm  it  asserts  the 
very  same  law :  '*  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord;  make  his  paths  straight."  "  Cir- 
cumcise your  heart."  "Repent."  "Be- 
lieve." These  are  preparative  acts.  But 
what  does  it  say  of  the  growth?  "  Be  still, 
and  know  that  I  am  God."  "The  wind 
bloweth  where  it  listeth;  ye  hear  the  sound 
thereof,  but  can  not  tell  whence  it  cometh 
or  whither  it  goeth ;  so  b  every  one  that  is 
born  of  the  Spirit."  Both  of  these  great 
witnesses  harmonize  in  evidence  as  to  the 
truth  of  this  fact.  Again,  it  must  be  noted 
that,  since  growth  is  spontaneous  after  the 
receptivity  and  environment  are  provided 
for,  yon  cannot  force  a  growth  of  anything. 
The  limit  of  your  effort  is  reached  whenever 
you  have  plowed  the  ground  and  sowed  the 
seed.  It  needs  no  argument  to  enforce  this 
doctrine.  No  physician  has  any  prescrip- 
tion for  growth.  Now  the  other  witness 
says :  "  Which  of  you  by  taking  thought  can 
add  one  cubit  to  his  height?"  "Behold 
the  lilies  of  the  field  (not  look  alone  at  the 
lilies  because  they  are  beautiful,  but  to  see 
bow  they  grow,  and  learn  a  lesson),  they 
toil  not — ^that  is,  they  do  not  try  to  grow — 
yet  your  Heavenly  Father  feedeth  them." 

We  could  multiply  proof  upon  proof  from 
the  evidence  of  both  of  these  witnesses,  that 
this  is  the  true  theoryofa  natural  evolution. 
It  is  just  as  absurd  to  try  to  make  a  thing 
grow  as  it  is  to  attempt  to  make  the  tides 
to  come  in  or  go  out  faster,  or  the  sun  to 
rise  or  set  sooner  or  later,  or  the  winds  to 
blow  at  a  greater  or  less  speed.  Your  whole 
duty  both  to  God  and  man  is  complete 
when  you  have  prepared  the  soil  and  sowed 
the  good  seed.  The  balance  of  a  growth  or 
evolution  you  dare  not  attempt  to  control, 
for  it  is  governed  by  an  inimitable  law  of 
God,  over  which  you  have  no  control, 
True,  you  may  prevent  evolution  by  neglect, 
refusing  to  plow  the  ground  and  to  sow  the 
seed,  in  which  case  degeneration  will  take 
the  place  of  evolution,  as  we  have  hereto- 
fore shown.  Again,  you  may  contravene 
this  law  in  a  positive  way,  even  after  the 
ground  is  prepared,  by  sinfully  sowing  the 
seeds  of  degeneration.  "  The  wages  of  sin 
is  death,"  which  is  degeneration. 

We  have  met  teachers  who  condemn 
themselves  because  their  pupils  do  not  seem 
to  grow.     They  never  stop  to  think  that 


growth  is  always  a  mysterious  something 
that  they  can  never  see.  True,  you  can  tell 
that  there  has  been  growth  of  body^  mind 
and  spirit^  but  this  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  fruits.  This  is  especially  so  of  a  spirit- 
ual growth.  Christ  said,  "  That  which  is 
of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  of  the 
spirit  is  spirit ;"  but  he  also  said  that  "If 
we  sow  to  the  flesh  we  shall  reap  corruption, 
but  if  we  sow  to  the  spirit  we  shall  reap  life 
everlasting."  Also,  "By  their  fruits  shall 
ye  know  them."  How  are  we  to  tell 
whether  degeneration  or  evolution  is  the 
product  of  our  teaching  until  we  see  the 
fruits  ?  The  only  hope  we  can  possibly  have 
as  to  the  harvest  is  our  confidence  in  the 
condition  of  the  ground  when  the  seed  was 
planted  and  the  quality  of  the  seed  which 
we  sowed. 

Now,  as  environment  is  such  a  very  im- 
portant factor  in  our  growth,  let  us  consider 
that  a  little.  By  environment  we  mean  the 
various  elements  that  surround  a  body. 
The  teacher,  whether  conscious  of  it  or  not, 
is  a  very  important  element  in  this  environ- 
ment. The  pupil,  whether  conscious  of  it 
or  not,  is  hourly  receiving  and  assimilating 
principles  that  are  presented  to  him  by  that 
environment.  Suppose  the  teacher  is  taking 
a  contagious  disease ;  the  pupil  receives  and 
assimilates  the  germs  of  the  disease,  because 
it  forms  a  part  of  his  environment.  The 
teacher  and  pupil  are  both  unconscious  of 
this  process,  yet  the  effect  is  certain — ^just 
as  certain  as  though  both  had  deliberately 
planned  it.  This  law  holds  true  as  to  any 
other  quality  of  the  environment  presented 
to  the  pupil  by  the  teacher.  Contact  means 
contagion.  Like  begets  like.  "As  in 
water  face  answereth  to  face,  so  the  heart  of 
man  to  man."  If  a  teacher  supposes  that 
he  qin  carry  a  vicious  and  depraved  nature 
into  the  school  room  and  not  inoculate  his 
pupils  by  it,  he  certainly  deceives  himself. 
A  vacuum  is  a  thing  unknown  to  head  or 
heart.  Both  must  be  filled  by  something. 
Both  are  always,  during  our  conscious 
moments,  in  a  receptive  condition  to  re- 
ceive something.  That  something  is  al- 
ways determined  by  our  environment.  If 
the  environment  is  good,  then  good  is  re- 
ceived; if  evil,  then  evil  is  received.  And 
if  it  is  received,  it  is  almost  sure  to  be  assim- 
ilated. The  best  of  tis  cannot  wrestle  with 
a  pot  without  being  soiled.  What  must  we 
expect  of  the  innocent  child  who  is  un- 
conscious of  such  evil  in  environment,  and 
has  no  training  in  the  mode  of  refusing  to 
receive  and  assimilate  evil  when  it  is  pre- 
sented by  his  environment?    In  such  case 
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you  have  sown  the  seed  of  degeneration; 
you  can  not,  by  any  possibility,  escape  the 
responsibility. 

God  and  nature  can  neither  be  cheated 
nor  mocked.  If  you  sow  to  the  wind  you 
can  only  expect  the  whirlwind.  Never 
forget  that  you,  as  well  as  your  pupils,  are 
human.  Both  are  amenable  to  the  im- 
mutable laws  of  nature  and  God.  There 
are  only  two  possibilities  open  to  you  as 
well  as  to  them.  No  impure  fountain  ever 
yet  sent  forth  pure  water.  If  you  are  degen- 
erating, so  surely  you  will  infect  your 
pupils  with  that  degeneration.  If  yo^  are 
growing,  they  will  grow  by  contact  with 
you.  This  is  an  inevitable  and  imperious 
law  of  our  being.  You  must  first  purify 
self  if  you  would  elevate  you  fellow-man. 
You  can  not  avoid  teaching  something. 
Even  the  falling  of  a  leaf,  if  it  attracts  at- 
tention, teaches  something.  By  how  much 
more  will  you  teach,  think  you,  when  you 
are  in  continual  contact  with  one  who  looks 
up  to  you,  it  may  be  as  a  model  of  perfec- 
tion. What  an  awful  oxvcck^  it  must  be  for 
any  man  or  woman  to  beguile  and  mislead 
an  unsuspecting  child — sowing  the  seeds  for 
its  destruction  while  it  is  putting  its  faith  in 
that  teacher  whose  duty  and  privilege  it  is 
to  lead  it  into  the  pathway  of  a  higher  life  1 
—  W.  Va.  School  Journal, 
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YARDS  AND  GARDENS. 


BY   HUGH   T.    BROOKS. 


MOST  farms  are  too  large :  dooryards  and 
gardens  and  city  and  village  lots  are 
too  small.  Many  farmers  are  afflicted  with 
a  distempered  economy ;  to  save  land  they 
crowd  their  houses  almost  into  the  highway 
— the  dooryard  in  front  of  the  house  is  sac- 
rificed to  the  cornfield  in  the  rear,  but  their 
saving  proclivities  seem  to  abate  as  they  ap- 
proach the  back  part  of  their  farms,  for 
there  you  will  generally  find  land  covered 
with  bushes,  briars,  brush  and  old  logs  that 
yield  no  profit  but  are  a  refuge  for  predatory 
animals  that  burrow  and  hide  in  the  day- 
time and  visit  the  hennery  and  garden  at 
night.  If  everybody  in  city,  village  and 
country  would  condescend  to  consider  how 
much  beauty  and  utility  a  large,  well-fur- 
nished, well-kept  dooryard  is  capable  of 
providing  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner,  his 
family  and  passers-by,  little  neglected  pens 
in  front  of  the  house  would  become  scarce. 
There  are  attainable  trees,  with  foliage  so 
beautiful,    form    so   exquisite;    fiowers  so 


fragrant;  grass  so  green;  shrubbery  with 
such  varied  excellence,  that  we  must  regard 
it  as  a  first-class  bereavement  to  be  shut  out 
from  their  hallowed  influence.  Small  front 
yards  are  better  than  none — tastefully  ar- 
ranged and  well  kept,  they  improve  the  sit- 
uation— but  they  are  very  insignificant  com- 
pared with  ample  space  adorned  with  trees 
and  shrubbery  judiciously  arranged  and 
properly  cared  for.  Some  varieties  of  apple 
trees  and  other  fruit  trees  in  full  bloom  are 
beautiful,  and  may  properly  have  a  place  in 
the  front  yard,  but  other  trees  and  shrubs 
should  predominate. 

The  size  and  conditions  of  farmers'  gar- 
dens tell  very  plainly  whether  the  owners 
are  trying  to  enjoy  life  as  they  go  along, 
or  are  sacrificing  for  themselves  and  family 
present  enjoyments  to  vague  future  antici- 
pations. Too  many  spend  their  lives  get- 
ting ready  to  live ;  they  work  and  worry, 
pinch  and  save,  intending  when  their  ac- 
cumulations are  large  enough  to  make  a 
business  of  enjoying  themselves.  When 
their  preparations  are  nearly  complete, 
headaches,  backaches  and  rheumatics  sadden 
their  hours ;  liver  and  lung  complaints  close 
their  career.  A  good-sized,  well-kept  gar- 
den means  present  enjoyment.  It  provides 
necessaries  and  luxuries  for  immediate  use ; 
if  it  has  a  full  assortment  of  small  fruits  it 
supplies  a  family  with  the  best  eatables  the 
earth  afibrds.  To  do  this  the  garden  must 
be  large.  Most  farmers'  gardens  are  so 
small  that  fruits  for  the  family  can't  find  a 
place.  Peaches,  plums,  cherries,  and  the 
large  family  of  berries  are  not  planted  be- 
cause there  is  no  place  to  put  them  on  the 
50,  100  or  200-acrefarm — this  is  a  disgrace, 
a  misfortune,  and  a  crime.  If  projected 
cities  and  villages  ever  get  beyond  paper,  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  their  streets 
be  wide,  parks  and  pleasure  grounds  num- 
erous and  ample,  and  building-lots  big 
enough  to  allow  the  air  to  circulate  and 
give  space  for  trees,  grape-vines,  and  a  few 
flowers  and  vegetables.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  land  in  the  world.  Pity  that  more 
of  it  does  not  get  into  village  and  city 
limits.  Whatever  else  is  contracted  farms 
are  generally  too  large — the  farmer  is  bur- 
dened with  labor  and  care ;  much  is  left 
undone  that  ought  to  be  done ;  thinking  of 
things  neglected  prevents  the  enjoyment  of 
what  is  accomplished ;  many  who  might 
and  ought  to  occupy  land  are  crowded  out. 
A  great  increase  of  the  owners  and  occu- 
pants of  land  would  be  an  incalculable 
blesoing  to  the  American  people. 

iV.  Y.  Tribune. 
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WORTH   OF  AN  EDUCATION. 


BY  EDWARD  A.    RAND. 


YEARS  agOy  in  a  very  profound  freshman 
discussion/  where  several  young  men 
were  looking  at  the  subject  of  the  advant- 
ages of  college  education,  one  of  the  dis- 
putants said  No,  the  best  worth  is  not 
knowledge,  but  the  discipline  it  secures. 
Judging  them  by  their  record,  some  students 
take  away  from  college  very  little  discipline, 
and  less  knowledge.  However/  the  above 
opiuion  has  much  weight.  College  students 
do  acquire,  or  ought  to  acquire,  habits  of 
study,  and  learn  how  to  study  to  the  best 
advantage.  Another  result  is  the  bringing 
of  young  men, — and  we  are  glad  to  say, 
now-a-days  young  women  also, — under  the 
influence  of  the  most  largely  gifted  and  most 
highly  cultivated  minds.  Add  character  to 
colture,  and  who  shall  set  boundaries  to  and 
fence  in  the  influence  thereof? 

At  the  funeral  of  Professor  Upham,  of 
Bowdoin  College,  was  present  President  Al- 
len, of  Girard  College.  Allen  had  been  at 
Bowdoin,  and  had  come  under  the  influence 
of  Upham,  and  always  felt  that  to  his  col- 
lege professor  was  due  the  inception  of  his 
religious  life.  Rev.  Dr.  Deems,  of  the 
"Church  of  the  Strangers,"  New  York, 
was  also  present.  He  was  asked  if  he  knew 
President  Allen.  His  ready  response  was, 
**  He  made  me."  This  comment  has  been 
written  on  these  facts :  **  Professor  Upham 
was  in  some  measure  the  making  of  Presi- 
dent Allen.  President  Allen,  speaking 
after  the  manner  of  men,  made  Dr.  Deems." 
This  making  of  men,  this  bringing  of  char- 
acter, moral  and  mental,  into  finer  propor- 
tions, is  one  result  of  the  intercourse  of 
professor  and  student.  I  have  sometimes 
queried  whether  it  may  not  be  the  greatest 
of  all  college  advantages. 

The  same  thing,  though,  may  be  asserted 
of  all  grades  of  schools.  The  boy  in  a 
grammar  school,  under  a  teacher  of  exact 
scholarship^  of  large  intellectual  ambition, 
and  of  decided  and  manly  character,  will 
take  from  him  something  more  than  so 
much  grammar,  so  much  geography,  so 
much  arithmetic.  Much  of  these  gains  may 
get  away  from  the  pupil,  but  he  will  never 
get  away  from  the  influence  of  that  teacher. 
Looking  back,  he  will  see  his  form  rising  up, 
standing  out  against  the  past,  clear  and 
sharp  as  a  mountain  i)eak  against  the  bright 
western  sky.  He  will  be  aroused  and 
cheered  on  to  earnest  study  and  more 
thoughtful  living.     When  weary,  he  will  be 


refreshed  by  the  contemplation  of  that  old- 
time  instructor's  persistence  in  all  high 
aims.  He  will  ask  of  himself  faithfulness, 
and  he  will  inevitably  commend  it  to  others. 
It  is  not  light  from  any  setting  of  the  sun  in 
this  case;  it  is  a  light  that  lives,  burns, 
sharpens  forever,  and  against  it  are  projected 
evermore  the  achievements  of  the  past, 
character  standing  out  statuesque,  monu- 
mental.— N.  E.  Journal  0/  Education, 


HISTORIC  TREES. 


THE  OLDEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 


THE  following  list  of  ancient  historic 
trees,  taken  from  Dr.  Brewer's  Diction- 
ary, will  be  of  interest  in  connection  with 
the  celebration  of  Arbor  Day. 

The  oldest  tree  in  the  world  is  probably 
the  Baobab  or  Bo-tree  of  Senegal,  reckoned 
by  Adamson  to  be  5,150  years  old.  With 
this  veteran  Humboldt  classes  the' Dragon- 
tree  of  Orotava,  in  Teneriffe.  De  CandoUe 
considers  the  deciduous  cypress  of  Chapul- 
tepec,  in  Mexico,  of  equal  age  with  the 
Dragon-tree.  The  chestnut-trees  on  Mt. 
Etna,  and  the  oriental  plane-tree,  in  the 
valley  of  Bujukdere,  near  Constantinople, 
are  reckoned  to  be  near  the  same  age. 

Among  trees  of  a  patriarchal  age  are 
Damorey's  Oak,  Dorsetshire,  England, 
2,000  years  old,  which  was  blown  down  in 
1 703 ;  the  great  Oak  of  Saintes,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Charente  Inf^ri^ure,  from  1,800 
to  2,000  years  old ;  the  Winfarthing  Oak, 
Norfolk,  and  the  Bentley  Oak,  700  years 
old  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest ;  Cowthorpe 
Oak,  near  Wetherley,  Yorkshire,  according 
to  Prof.  Burnet,  x,6oo  years  old;  William 
the  Conqueror's  Oak,  Windsor  Great  Park, 
at  least  1,200  years  old  ;  the  Bull  Oak, 
Wedgenock  Park,  and  the  Plestor  Oak,  Col- 
borne,  which  were  in  existence  at  the  time 
of  the  Conquest ;  the  Oak  of  the  Bartisans, 
in  the  forest  of  Parey,  St.  Ouen,  above  650 
years  old  ;  Wallace's  Oak,  at  Ellersley,  near 
Paisley,  probably  fifty  years  older,  which 
was  blown  down  in  1859 ;  Owen  Glen- 
dower's  Oak,  Shelton,  near  Shrewsbury,  so 
called  because  that  chieftain  witnessed  from 
its  branches  the  battle  between  Henry  IV 
and  Harry  Percy,  in  1403;  and  the  Fairlop 
Oak,  in  Hainault  Forest,  which  is  about 
the  same  age.  Other  famous  oaks  are  those 
called  The  Twelve  Apostles  and  the  Four 
Evangelists. 

Of  Yew  trees,  that  of  Braburn,  in  Kent, 
according  to  De  Candolle,  is  3,000  years 
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old  ;  the  Scotch  Yew  at  Fortingal,  in  Perth- 
shire, is  between  2,500  and  3,000  years; 
that  of  Darley  Churchyard,  in  Derbyshire, 
about  2,050  years ;  and  that  of  Crowhurst, 
in  Surrey,  about  1,400  years  old.  The  three 
yews  at  Fountains  Abbey,  in  Yorkshire, 
are  at  least  1,200  years.  Beneath  these 
trees  the  founders  of  the  abbey  held  their 
council  A.  D.  1132.  The  yew  grove  of 
Norbury  Park,  Surrey,  was  standing  in  the 
time  of  the  Druids.  The  yew-tree  at  King- 
ley  Bottom,  near  Chichester,  were  standing 
when  the  sea-kings  landed  on  the  Sussex 
coast.  The  yew-tree  of  Harlington  Church- 
yard, Middlesex,  is  above  850  years  old. 
That  at  Ankerwyke  House,  near  Staines, 
was  noted  when  Magna  Charta  was  signed 
A.  D.,  1 215,  and  it  was  the  trysting  tree 


for  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn.  Other 
trees  of  note  are  the  eight  olive  trees 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  which  were  flour- 
ishing eight  hundred  years  ago,  when  the 
Turks  took  Jerusalem;  and  the  lime-tree 
in  the  Grisons,  which  is  upwards  of  590 
years  old. 

The  following  notes  are  interesting  from  a 
literary  point  of  view :  A  tree  grows  over  the 
tomb  of  Tan-Sein,  a  musician  of  incompar- 
able skill  at  the  court  of  Akbar,  and  it  is 
said  that  whoever  chews  a  leaf  of  this  tree 
will  have  extraordinary  melody  of  vqice.  It 
is  to  this  tree  that  Moore  refers  in  ''  Lalla 
Rookh:  "  ''His  voice  was  as  sweet  as  if  he 
had  chewed  the  leaves  of  that  enchanted 
tree  which  grows  over  the  tomb  of  the  mu- 
sician Tan-Sein." 


♦  ♦  ♦ 
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Ye  may  be  aye  stickin'  in  a  tree,  Jock :  it  will 

be  growin'  when  ye're  sleepin'."     Scotch  Farmsr, 


AUTUMN  SCHOOL  ARBOR  DAY. 


Official  Circular. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,    ) 
Harrisburg,  Sept.  27th,  1889.  j 

WHEREAS  many  of  our  schools  were  de- 
prived of  the  privilege  of  celebrating  the 
Spring  Arbor  day,  and  many  more  are  desirous 
of  having  a  regular  Fall  Arbor  day  to  give  still 
greater  emphasis  to  the  good  cause :  and 
whereas  the  "  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Associa- 
tion," which  has  already  accomplished  so  much 
good,  holds  its  fourth  annual  meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia, October  15-18,  and  has  asked  that  the 
day,  if  possible,  should  come  within  that  time : 
We  therefore  appoint  Friday,  October  i8th, 
1889,  as  a  Fall  Arbor  day  to  be  observed  by  our 
Public  Schools. 

The  results  to  be  reached  by  the  observance 
of  Arbor  day  are  not  yet  accomplished.  Where 
school  grounds  are  already  properly  ornamented 
with  groves  and  lawns,  so  that  no  further  work 
of  the  kind  is  needed,  let  such  a  sentiment  be 
established  among  the  children  by  suitable  ex- 
ercises and  instruction  as  shall  make  itself  felt 
in  all  their  homes,  by  leading  to  the  planting 
of  fruit  and  shade  trees,  the  enlargement  of 
fruit  orchards,  and  the  ornamentation  of  yards 
with  shrubbery,  and  vines.  Let  the  schools  by 
repeated  celebrations  of  Arbor  day,  create  such 
a  general,  wide-spread  feeling  in  this  matter  as 


shall  make  it  impos»ble,  for  the  next  generation 
at  least,  to  lay  out  or  enlarge  a  hamlet  or  village 
or  citv  without  having  in  view  wide.shaded  streets 
and  lawns,  and  parks,  and  embowered  drive- 
ways, which  will  give  so  much  additional  charm 
to  the  beautiful  scenerv  of  our  Commonwealth. 

Let  our  Superintenoents  bring  this  subject 
before  their  Institutes,  local  and  general,  so  that 
all  our  teachers  may  be  induced  to  exert  their 
influence  in  every  county,  and  in  everv  locality, 
to  make  homes  more  lovely,  and  villages  and 
towns  more  attractive  and  beautiful,  until  the 
advancing  education  of  the  people  shall  show 
itself  in  the  changed  character  of  their  surround- 
ings. 

Especially  let  our  Normal  Schools  make  good 
use  of  Arbor  day,  not  only  in  beautifying  their 
own  grounds,  but  in  enforcing  the  educational 
power  of  tree-planting  among  the  young.  To 
mark  the  growth  of  trees  planted  by  our  hands 
— to  feel  by  sympathizing  touch  their  strength 
advancing  with  our  own  strength, — to  gather 
largess  of  fruit  that  would  not  have  been  but  for 
our  planting, — to  learn  to  love  Nature  by  sweet 
companionship  with  fondly-cherished  forms  of 
her  own  life,  until  this  love  widens  into  the  love 
of  God,  who  in  wisdom  hath  made  them  all — 
this  is  a  part  of  education  which  cannot  be  too 
largely  dwelt  upon,  and  is  worthy  the  most 
carefid  attention  of  our  Normal  Schools  every- 
where. 

Arbor  Day  can  and  will  accomplish  great 
results  if  the  schools  will  but  keep  fresh  tlie 
continued  observance  of  it — ^and  man  v  will  come 
to  realize,  with  Virspl,  that  the  husbandman's 
life  is  fortunate,  did  he  but  know  it,  with  its 
peaceful  retreats  in  wide  fields  and  cool  valleys, 
under  slumberous  trees,  where  God  is  worshiped 
and  fathers  are  venerated,  and  "  where  justice 
makes  her  last  steps  before  leaving  the  world." 

E.  E.  HiGBEB, 

Supi.  Public  Instruction. 
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OUR  SCHOOL  ARBOR  DAY. 


THE  impetus  already  given  to  the  planting 
of  trees^  flowers,  vines  and  shrubbery, 
by  the  observance  of  Arbor  Day,  is  an  all- 
sufficient  encouragement  for  its  continuance. 
Indeed,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  now  well  established  as  a  fixed  in- 
stitution of  our  school  life ;  and  it  scarcely 
needs  more  than  a  simple  reminder  of  the 
iiact  that  the  time  is  again  here  for  the  an- 
nual Fall  observance  of  the  day. 

No  statistics  that  can  be  regarded  as  com- 
plete have  been  summarized,  but,  from  the 
reports  that  have  come  under  our  notice, 
we  may  safely  say  that  Arbor  Day  has  in- 
duced the  planting  of  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  trees  that  are  already  a 
source  of  pleasure  and  profit  in  all  parts  of 
the  State;  that  school  grounds  in  many 
places  have  been  permanently  improved 
and  ornamented,  and  that  thousands  of 
homes  have  been  made  so  attractive  in  their 
surroundings  as  to  constitute  centres  of  in- 
fluence that  are  ever  making  for  refinement 
and  culture. 

Let  the  good  work  go  on,  then.  Each 
particular  locality  will,  by  this  time,  have 
learned  from  experience  what  is  the  best 
course  to  pursue  with  reference  to  the  time, 
the  programme,  and  the  planting  on  Arbor 
Day.  In  this  way,  by  heeding  the  lessons 
of  experience,  improvements  can  be  made, 
variety  afforded,  and  satisfactory  results 
constantly  secured. 

A  mistake,  sometimes  made,  is  in  the 
undue  length  of  the  programme.  There 
may  be  too  much  programme  and  too  little 
planting.  In  saying  this  we  do  not  under- 
estimate the  importance  of  the  literary  fea- 
tures of  the  day.  But  we  may  overdo  this 
matter,  and  instead  of  disseminating  useful 
knowledge  and  leaving  pleasant  impressions, 
we  may  succeed  in  making  the  celebration 
wearisome  to  those  whose  interest  ought  to 
be  challenged  and  held  above  everything 
else.  There  ought  to  be  one  good,  fresh, 
carefully-prepared  address,  not  longer  than 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  a  few  short  selec- 
tions and  recitations  by  some  of  the  pupils 
so  as  to  make  them  feel  that  they  have  a 
personal  interest  in  the  performance,  and 
plenty  of  music  in  which  all  can  participate. 

Then  the  children  should  be  taught  how  to 
plant  by  actually  doing  it  themselves  under 
the  direction  of  the  teacher  or  of  some  one 
who  knows  how  it  should  be  done.  There 
is  an  art  in  digging  the  hole  for  a  tree  right ; 
in  cutting  the  sod  out  square  or  round  and 
with  a  clean^  even  edge — ^in  shoveling  the 


earth  out  and  placing  it,  if  desired,  on 
boards  or  bagging  previously  provided  for 
the  purpose,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  put 
back  and  the  surplus  removed  without  in- 
juring the  appearance  of  the  surrounding 
sod — in  setting  the  tree,  or  whatever  it  be, 
straight — in  arranging  the  roots  properly — 
and  cleaning  up  neatly  when  all  is  done. 
These  and  other  details  can  only  be  mastered 
by  giving  them  personal  attention.  It  is  by 
the  doing  of  practical  things  that  we  learn 
best  how  to  do  them,  and  never  forget  them. 
The  fact  that  the  school  grounds  may  not 
admit  of  any  more  planting,  need  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  further  efforts  in  this  direction. 
The  streets  and  highways  are  open  for  miles 
and  miles,  and  we  cannot  go  wrong  in  be- 
ginning the  work  of  lining  them  on  either 
side  with  rows  of  shade  trees.  In  some 
European  countries  the  highways  are  thus 
edged  with  beautiful  trees — sometimes  fruit 
trees — whose  branches  unite  in  offering  the 
hospitable  shade  that  is  so  grateful  to  the 
weary  traveler  and  the  plodding  beast.  It  is 
besides  a  most  pleasing  feature  of  the  land- 
scape. For  the  present,  at  least,  we  imagine 
there  is  no  lack  of  room,  if  only  there  be  the 
right  disposition  to  utilize  the  opportunity 
which  Arbor  Day  affords  for  doing  a  useful 
service  in  our  day  and  generation. 


SCHOOLS  IN  THE  FLOODED 
DISTRICT. 


SOMB  MISAPPREHENSIONS  CORRECTED. 


IN  a  recent  number  of  the  N.  E,  Joumai 
of  Education^  there  is  a  short  article  upon 
"The  Johnstown  Schools,"  which  seems  to 
have  been  written  under  a  misapprehension 
of  the  facts  in  the  case.  We  quote  a  para- 
graph referring  to  the  appeal  of  the  school 
directors  of  the  flooded  region  for  aid  in  re- 
establishing their  schools : 

It  is  a  little  singular  that  with  millions  raised 
by  charity  for  the  Johnstown  sufferers ;  with  the 
State  lookine  after  its  welfare ;  with  several  de- 
nomination ad  headquarters  provided  for  the 
administration  of  details,  nothing  should  have 
been  thought  of  for  the  school  children.  For 
three  months  these  children  have  been  afloat, 
and  now  that  the  school  season  has  come,  there 
are  no  school-houses,  no  teachers,  no  books 
provided  for  them.  At  this  late  day  an  appeal 
IS  issued  to  the  benevolent  people  of  America 
to  send  in  contributions  for  the  schools.  We 
are  inclined  naturally  to  second  every  appeal  to 
the  wealth  of  the  country  to  come  to  the  relief 
of  the  poor  or  afflicted,  but  this  does  not  s6em 
to  us  well  timed.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  is 
abundandy  able,  and  should  have  provided  for 
this  weeks  ago.    The  Relief  Fund  raised  and 
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unapplied  could  certainly  be  used  in  part  for 
this  purpose  without  any  criticism.  We  speak 
from  observation  when  we  say  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  in  Johnstown  has  not  been  of 
such  a  naturp  as  to  make  it  wise  to  call  upon 
the  school  children  of  the  land  for  contributions 
until  the  money  raised  by  the  million  has  been 
judiciously  used. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  millions 
raised  by  charity  imposed  the  necessity  of 
distributing  the  same  with  a  just  regard,  not 
only  for  the  wishes  of  those  who  subscribed 
the  funds,  but  also  for  the  needs  of  those 
who  were  to  receive  them.  With  a  realizing 
sense  of  the  responsibility  involvedi  and 
feeling,  no  doubt,  that  any  undue  haste  in 
going  forward  with  the  work  would  result  in 
hopeless  confusion,  Gov.  Beaver  appointed 
the  Flood  Relief  Commission,  selecting 
therefor  men  whose  well-known  probity, 
business  capacity,  experience  and  practical 
judgment,  rendered  them  peculiarly  fitted 
for  the  work  in  hand.  Without  entering 
into  detail,  no  one  who  is  at  all  familiar 
with  the  circumstances  can  fail  to  appreciate 
the  delicate,  intricate,  and  complicated 
character  of  this  work. 

Not  the  least  difficult  part  of  their  task 
was  to  so  guard  the  magnificent  charity 
fund  placed  at  their  disposal  that  it  should 
do  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number, 
and  that  its  distribution  should  be  rendered 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  accord  with  the 
intentions  of  the  givers.  This  purpose 
necessarily  required  the  adoption  of  a  plan 
according  to  which  the  distribution  could  be 
made  upon  a  common  basis,  that  would 
include  all  possible  cases  of  destitution, 
graduated  according  to  a  system  of  classifi- 
cation that  would  ensure  an  equitable  divi- 
sion of  the  funds.  No  one  need  be  told  of 
the  difficulties  here  encountered,  and  how 
necessary  it  was  to  allow  ample  time  for  the 
presentation  of  all  claims  that  might  be 
justly  entitled  to  consideration,  before  a 
uniform  ratio  of  distribution  could  be  de- 
cided upon. 

In  the  meantime  the  immediate  wants  of 
the  sufferers  were  not  left  to  go  unrelieved  ; 
but  promptly,  as  fast  as  willing  hands  could 
furnish  food,  clothing,  shelter,  etc.,  the 
emergency  of  the  occasion  was  met,  by 
mitigating  as  much  as  possible  the  distress, 
wretchedness,  and  agony  of  the  hour.  It  is 
with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  we  insert 
here  a  discriminating  editorial  paragraph 
from  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  of  Sept.  6th : 

TJie  Flood  Relief  Commission  has  thought  it 
necessary   to    issue  a    bulletin    showing   the 

STOgress  made  in  the  distribution  of  funds  to 
ohnstown  and  other  sufferers.    In  substance 


this  shows  that  after  the  Johnstown  Board  sup- 
posed it  had  obtained  every  proper  claim » i.ioo 
new  claimants  appeared,  ana  a  large  part  of  the 
work  had  to  be  done  all  over  again.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  duties  of  the 
Commission  have  been  discharged  with  all 
possible  rapidity,  consistent  with  a  just  care 
that  the  charity  of  those  who  subscribed  the 
funds  should  not  be  imposed  upon,  and  its 
members  may  rest  assured  that  the  Commission 
enjoys  the  fullest  share  of  public  confidence. 
The  criticisms  that  beve  been  made  upon  the 
distribution  work  have  been  characterized  by  a 
shallow  impatience,  for  which  there  was  no 
justification. 

So  much  for  the  general  subject.  With 
reference  to  the  complaint  that  the  school 
children  were  not  thought  of,  it  b  proper  to 
say  that,  at  a  very  early  stage  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, their  case  was  taken  up  by  the 
proper  authorities  and  laid  before  the  Com- 
mission. It  was  only  after  mature  consider- 
ation and  a  careful  comparison  with  other 
claims,  that  this  particular  one  was  consid- 
ered of  a  less  pressing  nature,  and  not 
therefore  entitled  to  recognition.  It  was 
not  until  this  decision  had  been  reached  by 
the  Commission — the  members  of  which  can 
no  doubt  establish  the  wisdom  of  their 
action  —  that  the  school  authorities  felt 
called  upon  to  look  elsewhere  for  help. 

The  State  had  no  funds  to  draw  upon, 
and  the  Legislature  not  being  in  session 
none  could  bs  appropriated  ;  and,  as  is  well 
known  to  school  men  everywhere,  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  could  not, 
without  violation  of  law,  divert  any  money 
from  the  general  school  fund  appropriated 
for  specific  purposes  and  distributed  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  statute. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the 
Directors  of  that  stricken  region  felt  im- 
pelled to  issue  their  appeal  for  assistance  to 
the  country  at  large.  The  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania will  no  doubt  do  their  full  share  in 
responding  to  this  additional  call  upon 
their  liberality.  Many  too,  outside  of  the 
State,  will  contribute,  as  they  have  the  will 
and  the  means  to  do  so.  It  is  not  expected 
that  any  one  will  give  **  grudgingly  or  of 
necessity." 

We  feel  sure  that  the  thankless  labors  of 
those  who  have  been  engaged  by  force  of 
circumstances  and  from  a  sense  of  duty  in 
the  administration  of  affairs  at  Johnstown, 
will  in  the  end  appear  in  their  true  light, 
and  command  the  admiration  they  so  richly 
deserve  and  already  receive  from  the  good 
people  of  this  good  country. 

From  County  Superintendent  J.  W. 
Leech,  Cambria  county,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing detailed  statement  of  the  necessitous 
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condition  of  the  flooded  school  districts  out- 
side of  the  borough  of  Johnstown  : 

Woodvale  is  in  the  worst  condition  of  all. 
Their  property,  valued  at  $20,000,  was  totally 
destroyed.  They  had  four  well- filled  rooms 
last  winter.  There  will  in  all  probability  be  100 
or  more  pupils  to  provide  for  this  winter.  They 
have  not  a  cent  of  money  on  hand,  and  nine- 
tenths  of  their  taxable  property  has  been  de- 
stroyed. They  propose  to  erect  a  temporary 
shed  or  building  to  accommodate  100  children 
in  one  room. 

Conemaugh  borough  has  lost  more  than 
Woodvale,  but  has  about  one-fourth  of  her  tax- 
able property  left  Not  one  brick  remains  upon 
another.  They  are  in  debt  and  have  no  money 
in  hand.  They  propose  putting  up  a  rude 
temporary  structure  of  four  rooms  to  take  the 
place  of  the  eight  rooms  occupied  last  term. 
There  will  be  about  350  pupils  to  provide  for. 

The  property  of  Cambria  borough  was  en- 
tirely swept  away.  They  had  two  rooms  occu- 
pied last  winter.  They  will  try  to  furnish  one 
room  somewhere  and  provide  for  ^1.  One- 
fourth  of  their  taxable  property  is  left.  The 
three  districts  just  named  are  almost  helpless, 
and  are,  by  far,  more  deserving  of  help  than 
any  other  districts  under  my  supervision. 

Other  districts.  South  Fork,  East  Taylor, 
East  Conemaugh,  Franklin,  Millville,  and 
Coopersville  have  been  badly  impaired,  but  not 
seriously ;  they  all,  like  Johnstown,  have  build- 
ings \th. 

We  will  do  the  best  we  can,  but  that  may 
mean  a  month  only  of  school,  unless  we  can 
get  some  aid  from  our  more  fortunate  and  gen- 
erous sister  districts.  To  them  we  now  appeal 
for  kelp  in  the  name  of  these  crippled  and 
suffering  districts,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the 
children  of  this  valley  of  desolation. 

I  mean  in  this  appeal  to  include  aid  for  the 
Johnstown  district  also.  I  would  not  for  a 
moment  think  of  appealing  for  ourselves  alone, 
but  for  ail  who  need.  Surely  in  this  our  time 
of  extremity  we  should  be  charitable  enough  to 
look  upon  all  the  unfortunate  as  brothers  and 
equally  deserving. 

This  appeal  tells  its  own  story,  and  there 
will  be  response  to  it  from  many  directions  in 
Pennsylvania.  Money  is  needed,  especially 
for  ordinary  school  accommodations  and 
for  teachers'  salaries.  Let  there  be  a  con- 
tribution taken  upon  a  given  day,  each 
school  deciding  this  for  itself;  or  let  a 
"Reception  Day"  be  appointed  with  spe- 
cial exercises,  and  everybody  pay  a  five  or 
ten-cent  admission  fee — or  whatever  other 
method  may  seem  best  to  aid  the  good  work 
of  contribution — and  the  money  be  sent  as 
directed,  to  one  or  another  of  the  points 
here  named  as  needing  assistance,  or  to  the 
Superintendent,  to  be  used  as  in  his  discre- 
tion shall  seem  best  for  the  schools.  But  let 
the  work  be  done  promptly. 

A  report  from  Supt,  Leech  received  just  as 


we  go  to  press  affords  the  latest  information 
from  the  .  Conemaugh  region.  He  says  : 
"All  the  flooded  districts  are  making  vigor- 
ous efforts  to  start  their  schools.  Woodvale 
and  Conemaugh  boroughs  have  each  already 
contracted  for  a  building.  A  very  generous 
donation — three  hundred  dollars — has  been 
received  from  the  Fourth  Street  National 
Bank  of  Philadelphia.  If  the  public  responds 
to  our  appeal  we  will  be  able  to  start  our 
schools  and  continue  them  through  the  ses- 
sion. It  is  a  great  mistake,  and  a  grave  dis- 
appointment, that  the  Flood  Commission 
could  not  see  its  way  clear  to  aid  these  im- 
poverished school  districts." 

In  conclusion,  instead  of  sending  these 
contributions  to  the  State  Superintendent  at 
Harrisburg,  it  has  been  considered  best  to 
have  them  sent  direct  to  Boro'  Supt.  T.  B. 
Johnston,  Johnstown,  or,  for  those  districts 
outside  of  Johnstown,  to  Co.  Supt.  J.  W. 
Leech,  Ebensburg,  Pa. 


^ 


CONVERSATION. 


THE  remark  has  often  been  made  that 
the  art  of  conversation  is  to  be  reck- 
oned among  the  "lost  arts;"  and,  if  one 
may  judge  from  books,  where  we  suppose  it 
flourishes  best  as  an  art,  there  would  appear 
to  be  considerable  truth  in  the  observation. 
But  outside  of  books,  elderly  people  are 
found  deploring  the  lack  of  conversational 
power  on  the  part  of  those  who  make  up 
the  younger  generations.  This  seems  to  be 
such  a  common  experience,  that  it  is  diffi 
cult  to  view  it  in  any  other  light  than  that 
of  a  well-ascertained  fact.  And  yet  it  is  al- 
together possible  that  the  standpoint  of  the 
elderly  people  referred  to  may  be  so  modi- 
fied by  the  changed  condition  of  their  lives, 
that  they  no  longer  see  things  as  they  used. 
to  see  them,  and  in  making  a  comparison 
between  "now"  and  "then,"  necessarily 
come  under  the  spell  of  the  "enchantment" 
that  "  distance  lends  to  the  view,"  in  this 
as  in  other  things.  Certain  it  is — ^and  the 
truth  was  never  better  expressed — that 

Years  folPwing  years  steal  something  every  day. 
At  last  they  steal  us  from  ourselves  away. 

And  so,  as  time  creeps  slowly  on,  by  a 
blessed  provision  in  the  divinely-ordered 
economy  of  our  life, we  gradually  get  rid  of 
the  disagreeable  features  of  the  past;  the 
angularities  are  smoothed  away,  the  asper- 
ities are  mellowed  into  zephyr  softness,  and 
there  are  no  times  like  "ye  olden  time." 
It  is  well  that  it  is  so ;  for,  if  it  were  not, 
the  accumulation  of  the  years,  in  the  way  of 
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piled-up  shortcomings  and  defects,  would 
be  simply  intolerable. 

Still,  with  reference  to  the  alleged  loss  in 
the  power  of  conversation,  there  may  be 
more  truth  than  fiction  in  the  complaint  so 
often  made.  At  all  events,  assuming  it  to 
be  well  grounded,  it  is  possible  to  discover 
a  reason  therefor.  The  universal  dissemi- 
nation of  news  through  the  public  press,  and 
the  practically  free  circulation  of  printed 
matter  of  all  kinds,  have  no  doubt  contrib- 
uted to,  if  not  caused,  this  result.  In  for- 
mer times  it  was  necessary  for  men  to  come 
together  for  the  purpose  of  both  communi- 
cating and  discussing  the  news  of  the  day. 
Now  all  this  is  done  by  the  public  press, 
and  we  quietly  sit  and  read  our  papers, 
where  we  find  even  the  literature  of  the  past 
and  present,  and  of  all  languages,  put 
through  the  mill  of  the  reviewer,  who  kindly 
epitomizes  the  contents  and  digests  the  sub- 
stance of  it  for  thousands  of  readers.  Thus, 
what  was  formerly,  and  ought  to  be  now, 
real  mental  food,  becomes,  for  the  most  of  us, 
a  cooked-up,  half-digested  compound,  suf- 
ficiently satisfying  to  the  average  mind,  but 
not  stimulating  and  blood-quickening  along 
the  lines  of  original  thinking  that  would 
lead  to  the  exercise  of  power  in  the  free  in- 
terchange of  opinion.  How  often  it  hap- 
pens that  our  opinion  of  some  vital  ques- 
tion in  politics  or  literature  is  either  shaped 
by  some  other  person's  opinion,  or  at  best 
is  only  an  opinion  of  another's  opinion. 
Instead  of  dealing  with  the  subject  itself,  we 
are  too  apt  to  fall  into  the  habit  of  dealing 
with  that  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  more 
or  less  elaborate  treatment  of  the  subject. 
Instead  of  reading  Shakespeare,  we  are  for- 
ever reading  what  has  been  written  about  him. 

Now,  everything  that  tends  to  check  the 
free,  original,  and  independent  activity  of 
the  mind,  tends  also  to  weaken  the  power 
'  of  conversation.  We  have  referred  to  it  as 
an  art,  and  in  a  certain  very  true  sense,  it 
is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  fine  arts,  appear- 
ing in  its  most  perfect  form  when  art  and 
nature  are  blended  together  without  any 
evidence  of  conflict.  It  is  unquestionably 
a  great  accomplishment,  and  one  deserving 
our  best  efforts  in  the  way  of  cultivation. 
It  is  the  greatest  charm  of  social  intercourse, 
and  that  it  has  fallen  into  desuetude  is  in  no 
way^  more  strikingly  indicated  than  by  the 
numerous  games  and  ingenious  devices  for 
entertainment  that  are  commonly  resorted 
to,  in  order  to  '^pass  the  time"  of  a  social 
evening.  We  have  nothing  to  say  against 
these,  and  believe  that  most  of  them  are  in- 
finitely more  wholesome  as  a  means  of  enter- 


tainment than  the  retailing  of  idle  gossip 
that  is  so  often  the  burden  of  conversation. 
Whether  anything  can  be  done  in  the  way 
of  a  school  exercise  or  a  particular  course 
of  study  looking  to  the  attainment  of  con- 
versational power,  is  somewhat  doubtful. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  power 
comes  best  by  indirect  means ;  and  there  is 
nothing  better  for  this  purpose,  than  the 
careful  reading  of  the  great  masterpieces  of 
our  literature  in  poetry,  oratory,  romance, 
and  history.  The  art  of  expression  is  a 
great  thing  to  be  gained.  Having  given  the 
material  for  conversation,  the  one  thing  need- 
ful is  the  medium  of  communication  in  the 
forms  of  our  written  speech,  and  both  these 
things  are  best  acquired,  and  with  the  least 
difficulty,  by  steady,  persistent,  and  thought- 
ful reading. 

Negatively,  perhaps,  we  can  do  much  in 
the  school  that  will  be  of  value,  by  not  in- 
sisting upon,  or  rather  by  studiously  forbid- 
ding a  parrot-like  repetition  of  the  language 
of  the  book  in  answer  to  our  questions.  By 
allowing  and  in  every  way  encouraging  a 
free  reproduction  of  what  is  contained  in 
the  text-book  language,  we  foster  that  free- 
dom in  the  use  of  language,  that  originality 
of  thought,  or  rather  in  the  shaping  of  the 
thought,  and  incidentally  that  independence 
of  judgment,  which  constitute  the  soul  of 
all  conversation  that  is  not  mere  talk.  As 
soon  as  we  attempt  to  cultivate  it,  in  the 
sense  of  teaching  it  by  direct  means,  we  give 
a  character  of  artificiality  that  at  once  robs 
it  of  its  greatest  charm.  It  is  like  telling  a 
boy  to  be  natural  in  the  delivery  of  a  decla- 
mation ;  the  very  effort  to  be  so  makes  him 
unnatural,  for  we  never  are  natural  by  try- 
ing to  be  so. 

In  a  general  way,  it  may  be  said  that,  if  we 
have  something  to  say  that  is  worth  saying, 
we  shall  find  ready  and  eager  listeners,  and 
with  ordinary  care  in  our  forms  of  expres- 
sion, ever  reading  with  a  vigilant  eye  and 
an  open  mind,  we  shall  be  steadily  and  un- 
consciously gaining  power  by  practice.  But 
whilst  we  are  trying  to  add  to  the  force  of 
our  power  of  expression,  we  must  also  be 
willing  to  listen,  and  this  is  a  very  import- 
ant consideration  and  one  that  cannot  be 
ignored ;  for  it  is  very  obvious  that  a  good 
listener  is  as  essential  as  a  good  talker, 
otherwise  there  can  be  no  conversation  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  Let  us,  then, 
as  we  have  opportunity,  do  our  utmost  to 
develop  the  art  of  expression  along  with 
alertness  of  mental  action,  so  that  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  mind  may  show  itself 
in  what  should  be  the  most  common,  as  it  is 
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the  most  generally  useful  and  most  agreeable 
fonn  of  intellectual  exercise — the  free  com- 
munication of  mind  with  mind,  and  thought 
with  thought,  in  the  way  of  social  converse. 


THEIR  NEW  GYMNASIUM. 


WEST  CHESTER  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


THE  trustees  of  the  West  Chester  State 
Normal  School  are  now  building  a  gym- 
nasium which  will  be  a  credit  not  only  to 
their  school,  but  to  the  whole  State.  The 
best  gymnasiums  in  this  country  have  been 
vbited  and  carefully  studied  by  the  building 
committee,  in  company  with  the  architect, 
and  as  a  result  West  Chester  will  soon  have 
not  only  one  of  the  most  complete,  but, 
probably,  all  things  considered,  the  best 
gymnasium  at  any  college  or  school  in  the 
United  States. 

It  will  be  built  of  the  same  beautiful  green 
serpentine  stone  as  the  other  school  build- 
ings, and  will  be  north  of  the  main  building, 
yet  set  far  enough  back  from  the  street  not 
to  hide  it  from  the  town.  The  main  gym- 
nasium building  will  be  rectangular  in  shape, 
104  by  64  feet,  with  an  annex  in  front  for 
entrance  and  offices,  36  by  29  feet.  The 
lower  story  will  be  12  feet  high,  and  will 
contain  a  swimming  pool  40  feet  by  20,  slop- 
ing from  three  to  five  feet  in  depth ;  a  hot 
room,  six  hot  and  cold  shower  baths  of  var- 
ious kinds,  a  large  number  of  individual 
lockers  or  closets  for  gymnasium  suits,  four 
bowling  alleys,  a  sixty  foot  base-ball  alley, 
water  closets,  hand  basins,  etc.,  etc.  Above 
this  is  the  main  gymnasium  room,  100  feet 
by  60,  without  post  or  pillar.  The  walls 
will  go  up  twenty-two  feet  above  the  floor, 
then  the  open  roof  begins,  and  runs  up  fifty- 
two  feet  above  the  floor.  Twelve  feet  above 
the  floor  is  a  gallery  for  the  running  track, 
twenty  laps  to  the  mile.  The  floor  is  double, 
the  upper  being  of  maple,  and  the  walls 
under  the  gallery  are  entirely  wainscoted. 
Around  the  sides  of  the  room  and  on  the 
floor  will  be  all  sorts  of  modem  gymnastic 
apparatus,  of  the  Sargent  or  similar  pattern, 
for  the  development  of  every  part  of  the 
body.  In  the  annex  will  be  handsome  front 
entrances  to  the  main  and  lower  floors,  a 
reception  room,  office,  examination  room, 
stairways,  etc. 

The  building  and  its  equipment  will  be 
finished  in  the  best  manner;  it  will  be 
handsome  within  and  imposing  without,  and 
next  to  the  Harvard  gymnasium,  will  be  the 
largest  in  the  United  States.     The  ridge  of 


the  roof  will  be  sixty-seven  feet,  and  the 
top  of  the  cupola  ninety-five  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  contract  price  of  the  building 
is  {22,749,  to  which  must  be  added  the  cost 
of  heating,  equipment,  apparatus,  etc.  Mr. 
T.  Roney  Williamson,  of  West  Chester  and 
Philadelphia,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Plum- 
mer  E.  Jefieries,  of  West  Chester,  the  con- 
tractor. 

It  is  proposed  to  employ  special  teachers 
of  gymnastics,  who  will  make  careful  ex- 
aminations and  measurements  of  all  students 
who  enter  the  school,  and  direct  their  exer- 
cise regularly  and  systematically ;  and  we 
may  hope  that  hereafter  students  from  the 
West  Chester  Normal  School  will  be  as 
thoroughly  developed  and  trained  physically 
as  they  have  been  mentally.  It  is  needless 
to  remark  that  the  establishment  of  this 
gymnasium  marks  a  distinct  advance  in  the 
Normal  School  work  of  this  country,  and  it 
will  be  a  source  of  pride  to  us  all  that  a 
Pennsylvania  Normal  School  is,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  first  to  erect  and  maintain  a  first- 
class  modem  gymnasium. 


^^ 


UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONER  OF 

EDUCATION. 


THE  appointment  of  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris 
as  Commissioner  of  Education  at  Wash- 
ington is  an  honor  alike  to  himself,  to  the 
President,  and  to  the  country  at  large.  He 
is  a  profound  scholar,  an  authority  upon  all 
the  leading  educational  questions  of  the 
time,  a  teacher  of  wide  practical  experience, 
and  a  Superintendent  who  wrought  wonders 
for  the  schools  of  St.  Louis, — under  his  care 
the  enrollment  in  that  city  grew  from  15,000 
to  50,000  scholars,  and  when  he  went  away 
the  citizens  presented  him  with  a  massive 
gold  medal,  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  re- 
solutions reciting  his  public  services. 

Dr.  Harris  was  bom  at  South  Killingly, 
Connecticut,  Sept.  10,  1835 ;  was  educated 
at  Providence,  Woodstock,  Worcester  and 
Andover,  and  at  YaleCollege.  He  began 
teaching  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-three  he  was  an  assistant  teacher 
in  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis,  but  was 
soon  chosen  principal  of  the  Clay  Grammar 
School,  where  he  remained  till  he  was  thirty- 
one,  when  he  was  elected  assistant  superin- 
tendent, and  at  the  age  of  thirty  two  he  was 
elected  superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
that  city,  the  youngest  man  who  has  ever 
filled  so  important  an  educational  position. 
At  forty  years  of  age  he  was  called  to  the 
presidency    of   the    National    Educational 
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Association,  the  youngest  man  who  has  ever 
held  the  office.  For  twenty-two  years  he 
has  been  editor  and  publisher  of  ^t  Journal 
of  Speculative  Philosophy^  and  is  generally 
known  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Con- 
cord School  of  Philosophy.  At  the  present 
time  he  is  editing  the  '^  International  Educa- 
tional Series,**  published  by  the  Appletons, 
which  has  a  higher  professional  standing  than 
any  similar  extended  series  that  has  yet 
appeared.  In  all  departments  of  modern 
philosophical  thought  and  study  he  is  re- 
garded one  of  the  most  eminent  of  American 
scholars  ;  and  with  this  he  combines  practi- 
cal business  habits  and  executive  ability  of 
a  high  order. 

He  was  appointed  August  5th,  1889,  and 
September  12th  he  assumed  charge  of  the 
work  before  him.  Of  his  appointment  the 
N.  E,  Journal  of  Education  says: 

**  The  appointment  of  Wm.  T.  Harris.  LL. 
D.,  as  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, will  give  more  universal  satisfaction 
and  create  greater  professional  enthusiasm 
than  would  have  resulted  from  the  ap- 
pointmemt  of  any  other  man.  There  is  no 
politics  in  it,  and  there  is  no  victory  to  any 
man  or  party  in  the  educational  fraternity. 
It  is  the  noblest  national  tribute  to  the 
extended  experience,  eminent  scholarship, 
practical  wisdom,  and  psychological  leader- 
ship of  a  man  whom  the  fraternity  delights 
to  honor.  In  an  editorial  of  June  13th,  we 
said  :  *  With  Gen.  T.  J.  Morgan  and  Dr. 
Daniel  Dorchester  in  charge  of  Indian 
affairs,  and  the  leading  educational  thinker 
of  the  world  as  Commissioner  of  Education^ 
the  teachers  of  the  land  can  afford  to  re- 
joice. '  Our  prophecy  is  now  fulfilled,  and 
the  rejoicing  is  universal  and  hearty. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  educational  frater- 
nity, from  the  kindergarten  to  the  college 
professor,  from  the  training  school  student 
to  the  city  superintendent,  we  extend  the 
gratitude  of  the  profession  to  President 
Harrison  for  having  given  us  such  a  leader, 
a  man  who  will  do  for  this  what  Carroll  D. 
Wright  has  done  for  the  Census  Department, 
more  than  any  man  has  ever  done  for  any 
other  department,  who  will  give  the  statis- 
tics and  philosophy  of  education  a  rank 
such  as  they  have  obtained  in  no  other 
country.  This  is  the  best  thing  that  has 
ever  been  done  for  the  cause  of  education 
by  any  single  act.** 

The  appointment  is,  of  course,  credited 
to  the  State  of  Massachussetts,  where  Dr. 
Harris  has  lived  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
where  he  now  resides,  but  it  was  in  St. 
Louis  that  he  rose  to  eminence  among  the 


educational  men  of  the  nation.  Three  of 
the  Boston  newspapers  speak  thus  of  the 
appointment,  and  like  generous  approval  is 
heard  everywhere. 

Says  The  Traveller :  "Dr.  W.  T.  Harris, 
as  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 
No  other  man  occupies  the  same  distin- 
guished position  in  educational  leadership, 
as  no  other  American  takes  the  same  rank 
as  an  original  thinker  along  philosophical 
lines.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  he 
is  the  only  American  educator  who  has 
thought  himself  out  into  the  light  upon 
every  educational  question,  from  both  the 
practical  and  the  philosophical  standpoint. 
He  has  read  the  most  widely  and  critically 
in  pedagogy  and  psychology  of  any  man  in 
this  country.  He  is  intimately  acquainted 
with  all  the  educational  leaders  East,  West 
and  South.  No  other  roan  has  so  wide  a 
range  of  experience,  reading,  and  thought 
upon  educational  psychology,  and  he  will 
administer  the  Department  of  Education 
upou  a  higher  plane  than  has  been  known  in 
any  country.  Though  in  no  sense  a  politi- 
cian^ he  is  eminently  politic;  though  a 
philosopher  of  the  philosophers,  he  is  one  of 
the  most  practical  of  men ;  though  viewing 
all  educational  subjects  from  the  standpoint 
of  psychology,  he  is  a  genius  in  the  applica- 
tion of  theory  in  practice.  When  Yale  gave 
him  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  the  president 
remarked  that  it  was  done  as  an  honor  to 
the  college  rather  than  to  the  man.  It  may 
be  said  that  President  Harrison  has  made 
this  appointment  as  an  honor  to  his  admin- 
istration rather  than  as  a  compliment  to  the 
man.** 

Says  The  Journal:  **  Dr.  Harris  has  never 
taken  any  part  in  political  affairs;  he  has 
not,  however,  been  indifferent  to  national 
interests,  for  it  has  been  his  motto  in  a  long 
and  honorable  educational  career,  'The 
schools  must  develop  all  children  into  good 
citizens.'  He  will  bring  to  the  office  de- 
votion to  the  cause,  professional  ardor, 
philosophical  acumen,  and  rare  good  sense. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  will  lift  the 
office  to  a  rank  not  heretofore  attained." 

Says  The  Advertiser:  **In  this  appoint- 
ment President  Harrison  has  lifted  the  De- 
partment of  Education  out  of  politics  by 
selecting  a  man  whose  life  has  been  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  education,  whose  affiliations 
are  pedagogical  and  whose  writings  have 
been  educational  and  philosophical.  Al- 
though other  names  have  been  suggested 
East  and  West,  it  should  be  said  to  the 
honor  of  the  educational  fraternity  that  his 
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appointment  has  been  considered  of  such 
importance  that  all  others  practically  with- 
drew when  it  was  suggested  that  his  ap- 
pointment was  among  the  possibilities.  He 
will  devote  himself  enthusiastically  to  the 
office,  with  the  purpose  of  presenting  statis- 
tical information,  philosophical  conclusions, 
and  official  papers  of  a  higher  character 
than  have  been  issued  by  the  educational 
department  of  any  country." 


ADDRESS  TO  GRADUATES. 


BY  DR.  E.  E.  WHITE,  LATE  SUPERINTENDENT 
OF  CINCINNATI  SCHOOLS. 


'PHE  following  thoughtful  address  to  the 
1  graduates  of  the  Hughes  &  Woodward 
High  Schools  in  Cincinnati  comes  under 
our  notice  some  time  after  graduating  day, 
but  it  is  excellent  reading,  as  good  now  ^ 
as  then.  He  looks  upon  the  schools  justly  ' 
as  the  safeguard  of  the  nation,  inspiring 
patriotism  and  a  regard  for  law  and  order. 
Let  us  make  them  everywhere  better  than 
they  are.  In  no  other  direction  can  time 
or  money  be  so  well  expended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  individual  or  of  the  commu- 
nity at  large.     Says  Dr.  White : 

Modem  education  is  the  centre  of  widespread 
conflict  of  opinion.  Not  only  are  the  two  great 
systems  of  philosophy,  materialism  and  spirit- 
ualism, makin^^  it  their  battle-field,  but  a  bold 
utilitarianism  is  seeking  to  subordinate  it  to 
industrial  pursuits  and  interests.  Nearly  aU 
dvil  and  social  reforms  are  seeking  its  aid  to 
accomplish  their  purposes,  and  the  great  indus- 
tries are  appealing  to  it.  There  is  not  only 
this  wide  conflict  respecting  the  ends  of  edu- 
cation, but  there  is  a  wide  and  friiit^l  discussion 
respecting  the  means  to  be  employed.  The 
theories  and  methods  of  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel 
have  permeated  elementary  schools,  and 
science  and  other  modem  knowledges,  have 
entered  the  universities  and  are  working  their 
way  downward  through  secondary  education. 

The  nature  of  the  child  and  the  process  by 
which  it  acquires  knowledge  arc  receiving 
earnest  consideration  and  a  flood  of  light  is 
thus  poured  upon  school  instruction.  The 
changes  in  the  course  of  study  and  methods  of 
teaching  that  have  taken  place  within  a  few 
years  are  marked  and  radical,  and  these 
promising  reforms  in  school  training  have  only 
fairly  begun.  It  is  true  that  blind  conservatism 
possesses  an  immense  inertia  to  be  overcome, 
but  it  begins  to  see  that  it  must  be  content  to 
hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good,  and  that  it  must 
give  up  the  stupidities  and  dull  routines  which 
have  so  long  wasted  the  time  and  energy  of  the 
schools.  The  courses  of  study  and  methods 
of  teaching  which  will  prevail  in  the  best 
American  schools  at  the  close  of  this  century 
will  present  a  most  striking  contrast  to  those 


that  were  used  at  the  beginning  of  its  last 
quarter,  h  better  day  has  dawned  on  school 
instruction. 

But  while  there  is  this  conflict  of  opinion  re- 
specting the  ends  and  means  of  intellectual 
education,  it  is  well-nigh  universally  conceded 
that  the  supreme  test  of  school  instruction  is  its 
result  in  character,  and  hence  that  the  central 
duty  of  the  school  is  effective  and  vital  moral 
training.  "The  problem,'*  says  Spencer,  "that 
comprehends  every  other  problem  is  the  right 
mling  of  conduct  in  all  directions  and  under  all 
circumstances;'*  and  Matthew  Arnold  re- 
sponds, "  Conduct  is  three-fourths  of  life." 
There  may  be  a  difference  of  opinon  respecting 
the  extent  of  the  training  of  the  hand,  but  no 
one  questions  the  vital  necessity  of  a  right 
training  of  the  heart  and  the  will,  and  this  is 
tme,  whether  the  well-being  of  the  individual, 
the  vital  interests  of  the  family,  the  right  con- 
serving of  society,  or  the  stability  of  the  State 
are  considered.  All  these  interests  unite  in  de- 
manding that  the  school  shall  send  forth  pupils 
that  love  the  truth  and  live  it.  The  supreme 
test  of  the  school  is  what  it  puts  into  the  con- 
duct and  life  of  its  pupils. 

The  great  problem  under  our  republican  in- 
stitutions is  the  right  administration  of  justice 
and  order  in  our  large  cities.  What  is  here 
needed  is  not  more  ward  politicians  who  make 
a  business  of  politics,  but  men  with  conscience 
regal  in  the  life — men  who  can  be  trusted  in 
office  or  in  view  of  it ;  men  who  put  honor  be- 
fore self,  principle  before  preferment,  the  public 
good  before  personal  advantage;  men  who 
revere  law  and  obey  it,  who  do  not  trifle  with 
official  oaths;  men  who  in  office  hew  to  the 
line  of  dut^,  no  matter  into  Vhose  face  the  chips 
may  fly. 

This  is  the  manhood  that  all  the  great  in- 
terests of  our  age  are  asking  of  the  schools,  and 
not  wholly  in  vain.  Could  we  take  out  of  our 
lar^^e  American  cities  the  conserving  influence 
which  higher  education  has  put  into  them,  the 
overthrow  of  order,  justice  and  respect  for  right- 
ful authority  would  be  speedy  and  fearful. 

In  my  former  drives  into  the  country  I  was 
wont  to  pass  by  two  trees*  standing  but  a  few 
yards  apart,  which  have  since  stood  in  my 
memory  as  contrasting  types  of  human  life  and 
culture.  One  of  these  trees  sent  out  huge  sur- 
face roots,  which  hugged  the  dirt  and  disap- 
peared in  it.  Its  lowest  branches  were  long, 
luxuriant  and  drooping.  Its  upper  branches 
grew  shorter  and  shorter  and  less  vigorous,  and 
the  tree  ended  in  twenty  feet  of  dead  top.  It 
grew  green  and  vigorous  towards  the  dirt,  but 
died  toward  sunlight  and  shower. 

The  other  tree  sprang  from  the  ground  daint- 
ily, every  root  hidden.  Its  branches  and 
branchlets  grew  away  from  the  dirt,  and  at  last 
opened  a  broad  top  sixty  feet  across  to  the  sun- 
light and  the  shower,  and  was  greenest  at  the 
very  tips.  It  used  the  earth,  but  grew  towards 
light  and  heaven. 

What  is  needed  for  our  American  youth  is  an 
education  that  puts  their  feet  on  the  clay,  but 
lifts  their  life  towards  truth,  honor,  virtue,  man- 
hood. 
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Tl:e  world  wants  men— light  hearted,  manly  men. 
Men  who  shall  join  its  chorus,  and  prolong 
The  psalm  of  labor  and  the  song  of  love. 

The  times  want  scholars — scholars  who  will  shade 
The  doubtful  destinies  of  dubious  years, 
And  land  the  ark  that  bears  our  country's  good. 
Safe  on  some  peaceful  Ararat  at  last. 

The  age  wants  heroes — heroes  who  shall  dare 
To  struggle  in  the  solid  ranks  of  truth  : 
To  clutch  the  monster  error  by  the  throat ; 
To  bear  opinion  to  a  lofKer  seat ; 
To  blot  the  era  of  corruption  out, 
And  lead  a  universal  manhood  in. 

Members  of  the  Graduating  Class :  In  the 
light  of  what  has  been  said,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  highest  good  which  you  have  received  in 
the  four  years  of  tuition  at  Woodward  and 
Hughes  now  ended,  is  not  the  knowledge  which 
you  have  acquired,  but  what  you  have  actually 
taken  into  your  life.  Knowledge  may  fade 
from  memory,  but  power,  right  impulse  and 
noble  inspiration  are  abiding.  What  is  now 
expected  of  you  is  that  you  wiU  take  your  places 
in  this  great  city  on  the  side  of  truth,  justice 
and  honor ;  that  you  will  assist  in  uplifting  and 


purifying  its  political  and  social  life.  By  giving 
Sack  to  the  city  a  true  and  noble  life,  you  wiU 
soon  richly  repay  it  for  the  advantages  enjoyed, 
and  make  it  your  debtor.  While  I  would  not 
have  one  less  young  lady  in  the  classes  now  to 
graduate,  I  wish  there  were  one  hundred  young 
men. 

The  one  shadow  that  rests  upon  this  happy 
occasion  is  the  great  sorrow  which  for  two 
weeks  past  has  specially  saddened  Hughes' 
High  School.  We  all  miss  a  familiar  face  and 
form  to-night.  A  noble  teacher  has  done  his 
work,  in  fidelity  and  even  heroism,  and  the 
consoHng  truth  is  that  he  is  not  only  to  live  in 
the  memory  of  these  students  but  also  in  their 
lives — ^an  example  and  inspiration,  a  moral 
power.  May  the  teacher  of  blessed  memory 
be  to  each  of  you  an  abiding  source  of  victory 
and  joy. 

On  behalf  of  the  Union  Board  of  High 
Schools  and  the  Faculties  of  Hughes  and 
Woodward,  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  you 
these  diplomas.  Please  receive  them  as  a  tes- 
timonial that  you  have  completed  the  courses 
of  study  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  are 
otherwise  worthy  of  the  honor  thus  bestowed. 


-r-*- 


Official  Department. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,  \ 
Harrisburg,  October,  1889.     j 

THE  question  having  arisen  in  the  Harrisburg 
schools  as  to  whether  the  requirement  of 
the  law  was  observed  in  cases  wnere  oral  in- 
struction in  physiology  was  given^  and  text- 
books dispensed  with,  and  the  matter  having 
been  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction^, the  following  communication  was 
sent  to  the  Board  of  Controllers  by  Deputy  Supt. 
Stewart,  State  Supt.  Higbee  being  at  the  time  ab- 
sent in  the  West : 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  Aug,  i,  1889. 

C.  Westbrook,  Jr., — Dear  Sir\  In  your 
communication  of  July,  addressed  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  the  question 
stated  below  is  submitted  for  reply:  "Would 
the  law  in  reference  to  physiology  and  hygiene 
be  complied  with  if  a  text  book  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  each  teacher  below  the  High 
schools  and  the  pupils  be  given  oral  instruction 
in  this  branch  ?*' 

The  inquiry  addressed  by  your  Committee  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  is 
substantially  answered  by  a  reference  to  the 
first  section  of  the  act  of  Assembly  relating  to 
the  study  of  physiology  and  hygiene  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth,  approved 
April  2,  1885  (P.  L.,  page  7),  which  reads  as 
follows: 

••Section  i — Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly  met,  and 
it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the 
same,  That  physiology  and  hygiene,  which 
shall,  in  each  division  of  the  subject  so  pur- 
sued, include  special  reference  to  the  effects  of 


alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants  and  narcotics  upon 
the  human  system,  shall  be  included  in  the 
branches  of  study  now  required  by  law  to  be 
taught  in  the  common  schools,  and  be  intro- 
duced and  studied  as  a  regular  branch  by  all 
pupils,  in  all  departments  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  in  ail  educational 
institutions  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by 
money  from  the  Commonwealth." 

Regular  dailv  instruction  must  be  g^ven  in 
physiology  and  hygiene  the  same  as  in  other 
legal  branches  of  study,  otherwise  the  law 
authorizing  and  requiring  the  introduction  and 
study  of  this  branch  will  not  be  fairly  complied 
with. 

Oral  instruction,  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  may  be  given  by  the  teachers  in  charge 
of  the  primary  grades  of  the  schools  in  which 
the  children  are  too  young  to  make  profitable 
use  of  text  books  on  the  subject.  Suitable 
books,  properly  adapted  to  the  age  and  com- 
prehension of  the  pupil,  must  be  studied  by  all 
scholars  who  are  capable  of  learning  in  this  way. 

The  subject  must  be  systematically  studied  as 
well  as  taught,  which  cannot  be  done  success- 
fully without  text  books  in  the  hands  of  the 
scholars.  The  proper  preparation  of  the  les- 
sons assigned  to  the  pupils  in  the  daily  exer- 
cises of  the  schools  makes  the  use  of  text-books 
absolutely  necessary,  even  if  the  law  did  not 
peremptorily  require  their  general  introduction, 
as  it  does  in  this  instance. 

The  law  will  not  be  complied  with  in  letter  or 
spirit  by  such  limitations  as  are  included  in  the 
foregoing  question.  The  act  of  assembly  is 
clear  and  explicit  on  the  point  submitted. 

It  is  the  duty  of  directors  and  controllers  to 
see  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  fully  com- 
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plied  with  in  all  departments  of  the  schools 
under  their  official  jurisdiction,  and  in  the  per* 
fbrmance  of  this  duty  they  ought  to  have  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  die  patrons  of  the 
schools.  Very  respectnilly, 

John  Q.  Stewart, 
Deputy  Supt. 

SUPERINTENDENT  COMMISSIONED. 


Addison  Jones  has  been  commissioned  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools,  West  Chester  Borough. 


ANNUAL  COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


THE  Annual  Session  of  the  County  Teachers' 
Institutes  for  the  year  1889-90,  will  be  held 
at  the  places  and  on  the  dates  here  £;iven  for 
the  several  counties  named,  which — with  but  few 
exceptions  of  coimties  that  have  not  yet  reported 
to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction — in- 
cludes the  entire  list  of  these  conventions.  The 
law  in  reference  to  attendance  at  Institutes  au- 
thorizes and  requires  payment  of  teachers  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  two  dollars  per  day.  The 
common  schools  of  the  county  must  be  closed 
during  the  week  of  Institute,  and  the  time  can- 
not be  regarded  as  any  part  of  the  school  term 
of  any  School  District. 

Allegheny  . .   .  Pittsburgh  .  .   .  August  26. 
AhooDa  ....  Qty  Institute    .  September  2. 
Westmoreland  .  Greensburg  .   .  September  i6. 
Berks    ....  Reading    .   .   .  September  23. 
Fulton  •    .       .  McComieUsburgSeptember  30. 
Greene  ....  Waynesburg    .  September  30. 

Potter Coudersport  .    October  7. 

Erie  .....  Edinboro  .  .  .  October  14. 
Lehigh  ....  Allentown  .  .  October  14. 
Lackawanna  .  Scranton  .  .  .  October  21. 
McKean  .  .  .  Smethport  .  .  .  October  21. 
Montgomery  .  Norristown  .  .  October  22. 
Adams  ....  Gettysburg  .  .  October  28. 
Bucks  ....  Doylestown  .  .  October  28. 
Cameron  .  .  .  Driftwood  .  .  .  October  28. 
Chester  ....  West  Chester  .  November  4. 
Delaware  .   .    .  Chester  ....  November  4. 

£ik Ridgway  .   .   .  November  4. 

Dauphin  •  .  .  Harrisburg  .  .  November  11. 
Lancaster  .  .  .  Lancaster  .  .  .  November  11. 
Northampton  .  Easton  ....  November  11. 
Armstrong .  .  .  Kittanning.  .  .  November  18. 
Cambria  •  •  .  Ebensbnrg  .  .  November  i8. 
Franklin  .  .  .  Chambersburg  .  November  18. 
Lebanon  .  .  .  Lebanon  .  .  .  November  18. 
KorthumberlandSunbury.  .  •  .  November  18. 
Tioga  ....  Wellsborough  .  November  18. 
Warren  ....  Warren  ....  November  18. 
Wayne  ....  Honesdale  .  .  November  18. 
Mifflin  ....  Lewistown  .  .  November  25. 
Washington  .    .  Washington  .   •  November  25. 

York York November  25. 

Cumberland  .  .  Carlisle  ....  December  2. 
Huntingdon  •  .  Huntingdon  .  .  December  2. 
Monroe  ....  Strondsbnrg   .  .  December  2. 

Peixy New  Bloomf]eld.December  a. 

Snyder  ....  Middleborg  .   .  December  2. 
Carbon  ....  Lehighton    .   .  December  9. 
Juniata  ....  Mifflintown  .   .  December  9. 
Bradford  .   .   .  Towanda  •   .   .  December  16. 
Bntler  ....  Bniler   ....  December  16. 


Centre  ....  Bellefonte  .  .  December  16. 
Clearfield  .  .  .  Clear6eld  .  .  .  December  16. 
Clinton  ....  Lock  Haven  .  December  16. 
Columbia  •  .  .  Bloomsburg  •  .  December  16. 
Fayette  ....  Uniontown  .  .  December  16. 
Lawrence  .  .  .  New  Castle  .  .  December  16. 
Luzerne  .  .  .  Wilkes- Barre  .  December  16. 
Mercer  ....  Mercer  ....  December  16. 
Montour  .  .  .  Danville  .  .  .  December  16. 
Schuylkill  . .  .  PottsviUe  .  .  .  December  16. 
Venango  .  .  .  Franklin  •  .  .  December  16. 
Indiana  .  .  .  Indiana  ....  Decomber  23. 
Teflferson  ,   .   .  Brookville    .   .  December  23. 

Pike Milford  ....  Decembei  23. 

Beaver  ....  Beaver  ....  December  30. 
Bedford    .   .   .  Bedford    .   .   .  December  30. 

Blair HoUidajrsbnrg  .  December  30. 

Clarion  ....  Clarion  ....  December  30. 
Forest  ....  Tionesta  .  ,  .  December  30. 
Lycoming  . .   .  WiUiamsport    .  December  30. 

Sullivan Laporte ....  December  30. 

Somerset  .  .  .  Somerset  .  .  .  December  30. 
Union  ....  Lewisburg  .  .  December  30. 
Crawford  .   .   .  Meadville  . ,   .  January  6»  1890. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Allegheny. — Supt.  Hamilton:  During  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  562  applicants  for 
certificates  presented  themselves;  136  were  re- 
fused. The  examinations  for  the  county  di- 
plomas were  also  held  during  these  months,  witli 
the  result  that  51  were  awarded  pupils  who  had 
satisfactorily  passed  the  public  school  cotu-se. 

BuiiR — Supt.  Likens:  Five  new  school- 
houses  will  be  erected  in  the  county  this  sum- 
mer: one  in  Logan  (this  will  make  twenty- 
three  schools  in  Logan),  one  in  Woodbury,  one 
in  Greenfield,  one  in  Freedom  with  two  rooms, 
and  one  in  Tyrone.  We  had  two  houses 
washed  away  by  the  flood— one  each  in  Green- 
field and  Woodbury  townships.  I  have  ex- 
amined 136  applicants  and  rejected  seven. 
Our  teachers  are  becoming  more  thorough  in 
their  examinations.  Teachers  with  expenence 
are  in  demand  at  good  salaries.  Our  directors 
are  putting  their  experienced  teachers  in  the 
primary  schools. 

Cambria. — Supt  Leech :  Believing  that  God 
helps  those  who  help  themselves,  the  flooded 
districts  of  the  valley  of  the  Conemaugh  within 
my  jurisdiction  are  going  to  make  an  eflbrt  to 
start  the  schools.  Woodvale,  Conemaugh  Bor- 
ough and  Cambria  City  are  without  buildings  of 
any  kind.  They  are  the  most  unfortunate  of 
all  the  districts,  and  need  every  assistance. 

Cakbon.— Supt.  Snyder :  Many  repairs  and 
improvements  have  been  made  to  the  large 
twelve-room  building  at  Lehighton,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  the  complete  system  of 
steam  heating  that  takes  the  place  of  the  hot 
air  furnaces.  At  the  teachers'  examinations 
this  year  a  high  standard  of  excellence  was  re- 
quired of  all  to  whom  certificates  were  granted ; 
the  average  grade  is  higher  than  year. 

Chester.— Supt.  Walton:  Very  few  changes 
are  being  niade  in  appointing  teachers.  Last 
year  only  thirteen  per  cent,  of  beginners  were 
employed.    This  year  the  proportion  will  be 
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even  less.  Several  districts  have  lengthened 
the  term.  We  have  only  one  district  with  the 
minimum  term.  Painting,  repairing  and  clean- 
ing schoolhouses  is  the  only  evidence  of  activ- 
ity on  the  school  grounds  this  month.  There 
seems  to  be  a  growing  demand  for  paint  and 
varnish  for  furniture  and  wood  work  each  year 
— and  it  pays.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Di- 
rectors' Association  of  Chester  county^  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  prepare  and  publish  a 
pamphlet  on  building,  lighting,  heating,  ventil- 
ating and  repairing  school  houses.  Mr.  T.  R. 
Williamson,  a  member  of  the  committee  and  a 
practical  architect,  is  now  at  work  upon  the 
subject,  and  we  hope  before  another  month  to 
be  able  to  supply  each  School  Board  in  the 
county  with  a  copy.  The  construction  and 
care  of  out-houses  is  one  of  the  most  sadly 
neglected  features  in  our  school  inspection. 
No  man  knows  the  amount  of  immorality  that 
creeps  into  the  hearts  of  children  from  this 
source.  [This  subject  is  of  so  great  importance 
that  a  proper  act  should  be  passed  by  the  Leg- 
islature without  delay,  such  as  was  proposed  in 
this  Journal  some  months  since,  or  any  other 
well  designed  to  secure  the  end  in  view. — Ed.] 

Clinton. — Supt.  Brungard :  A  new  school 
building  is  in  process  of  erection  at  Farrands- 
ville,  in  Colebrook  township ;  also  one  in  East 
Keating  to  take  the  place  of  the  house  de- 
stroyed by  the  flood  of  June  ist. 

Cumberland. — Supt.  Beitzel:  At  the  nine- 
teen public  examinations  held  during  the  month 
of  July,  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  (187) 
applicants  presented  themselves.  The  gradual 
elevation  of  the  standard  of  qualification  during 
the  past  three  years  has  had  the  effect  of  de- 
creasing the  number  of  applicants.  Knowing 
that  thoroughness  is  the  only  passport  into  the 
profession,  those  who  contemplate  teaching 
prefer  to  l3ide  their  time  and  make  the  neces- 
sary preparation,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
being  rejected.  Directors  have,  as  a  rule, 
maintained  a  higher  standard  in  the  employ- 
ment of  teachers  than  heretofore.  East  Penns- 
boro  and  Newburg  districts  have  each  ad- 
vanced the  school  term  to  seven  months. 
When  we  get  our  proportion  of  the  two  millions 
recently  appropriated,  we  look  for  a  general  ad- 
vance all  along  the  line.  The  Frankford  and 
Carlisle  Boards  will  each  build  a  new  house. 
The  specifications  for  that  of  the  Frankford  dis- 
trict contain  a  plan  for  effective  ventilation. 
The  Board  is  to  be  highly  commended  for  this 
important  consideration.  The  Carlisle  building 
will  be  a  spacious  one,  with  the  most  approved 
modem  system  of  heating  and  ventilation,  dry 
closets,  etc.  The  Mechanicsburg  Board  fur- 
nished two  rooms  with  improved  fumitnre,  and 
the  Southampton  Board,  three  rooms.  The 
schools  are  all  filled  and  bid  fair  for  a  profitable 
session. 

Franklin. — Supt.  Slyder:  We  have  con- 
cluded our  examinations  for  the  year,  and  the 
results  show  a  decided  improvement  on  the 
part  of  our  teachers.  Dunng  the  month  of 
of  July  we  examined  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  applicants,  of  which  number  only  fifteen 
failed.    Three  new  buildings  are  being  erected 


this  year  in  the  following  districts:  Guilford, 
Washington,  and  Montgomery.  The  last  two 
will  form  new  districts.  It  is  very  likely  that 
Waynesboro  will  erect  another  building  similar 
to  the  excellent  structure  that  they  now  have. 
Since  the  borough  limits  have  been  extended, 
they  will  be  obliged  to  enlarge  their  school 
facilities.  A  great  many  houses  in  the  rural 
districts  are  being  reseated  with  patent  furni- 
ture The  directors  of  Lurgan  intend  to  paint 
their  school-houses  and  otherwise  repair  and 
improve  their  school  property.  Peters  town- 
ship will  undoubtedly  have  a  school  term  of  six 
and  a  half  months  this  year.  We  take  advan- 
tage of  every  opportunity  to  impress  upon  the 
Directors  the  importance  of  making  an  ad- 
vance either  in  the  matter  of  wages  for  compe- 
tent teachers,  or  in  lengthening  the  school 
term.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-five  (235)  ap- 
plicants presented  themselves  at  our  regular 
examinations.  A  fraction  over  eight  per  cent, 
of  this  large  number  failed.  Our  teachers  are 
making  commendable  efforts  to  improve. 
There  was  a  gathering  of  teachers,  directors 
and  friends  of  education  at  the  beautiful  Mt 
Alto  Park,  August  24th.  The  day  will  long  be 
remembered  by  those  who  were  present.  It 
was  the  first  meeting  of  the  kind  ever  held  in 
our  county,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  much 
good  will  result  therefrom.  Prof.  G.  M.  D. 
Eckels,  of  the  C.  V.  S.  N.  School,  was  present 
and  added  to  the  interest  of  the  meeting  by 
making  an  appropriate  address  upon  '*  Encour- 
agement of  Teachers.'*  Hon.  S.  M.  Wherry, 
of  Cumberland  county,  was  also  present  and 
proved  himself  an  entertaining  speaker.  His 
subject  was,  "  What  can  a  teacher  do  outside 
of  the  school-room?**  We  called  the  attention 
of  the  teachers  to  the  educational  interests  of 
ill-fated  Johnstown;  urging  them  to  contribute 
one  or  more  dollars  each  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  schools  there.  Many  of  the  teachers 
present  expressed  themselves  in  sympathy  with 
the  movement. 

Indiana. — Supt.  Cochran :  Conemaugh 
township  will  erect  a  new  house  in  the  Park 
district.  Hereafter  the  Indiana  school  build- 
ings will  be  heated  and  ventilated  by  the 
Smead  system.  The  West  Indiana  Board  sup- 
phed  their  building  last  year,  and  it  has  proved 
so  satisfactory,  that  the  Indiana  Board  want  the 
same.  Directors  who  have  never  examined 
this  system  should  certainly  do  so.  Our  sum- 
mer schools  have  all  been  full  this  season,  and 
some  excellent  work  has  been  done.  A  good 
advanced  school  in  any  community  is  certainly 
a  blessing — a  blessing  which  every  community 
can  have  and  keep,  if  its  citizens  put  forth  the 
necessary  amount  of  energy. 

Juniata. — Supt.  Auman:  Fourteen  exam- 
inations were  held  in  July  and  August ;  there 
were  113  applicants;  fifteen  were  rejected. 
The  examinations  were  attended  by  280  citizens 
and  42  directors.  The  directors  of  Thompson- 
town  have  consolidated  their  schools. 

Lebanon. — Supt.  Snoke :  Five  new  school- 
houses  are  being  built  at  present — one  each  in 
North  Lebanon,  Jonestown,  North  Cornwall, 
Jackson  and  Bethel.  They  will  all  be  first-class 
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in  point  of  material,  appliances,  and  arrange- 
ment. That  in  North  Lebanon  will  be  sup- 
plied with  Smead,  Wills  &  Co.  heating  and 
ventilating  apparatus,  and  will  be  in  every  re- 
spect a  model  school  building.  In  South  Leba- 
non several  buildings  are  being  remodeled. 

Lehigh. — Supt.  Knauss :  New  school-houses 
have  been  erected  as  follows.  At  Lyon  Valley, 
Lowhill,  Lynnville,  a  two  room  brick  building 
at  Shinersville;  Salisbury,  and  Weissenbere. 
West  Bethlehem  will  open  an  additional  school. 
The  private  subscription  schools  in  the  various 
sections  of  the  county  have  all  had  a  very  suc- 
cessful session.  The  supply  of  applicants  for 
schools  is  about  equal  to  the  demand.  The 
teachers*  examinations  were  well  attended  by 
citizens,  and  almost  without  exception  by  the 
full  boards  of  directors. 

Lycoming. — Supt.  Lose :  The  School  Board 
of  Picture  Rocks  borough  have  their  new 
school  building  well  under  way.  It  will  have 
four  rooms,  and  the]^  are  tryine  to  make  it  a 
model  building ;  it  will  be  well  lighted,  heated 
and  ventilated.  They  will  increase  the  num- 
ber of  their  schools  from  two  to  three,  and 
strong  efforts  will  be  made  to  supply  each 
school  with  a  first-class  teacher.  Jersey  Shore 
graduated  its  first  class  this  year  with  very 
pleasant  and  interesting  exercises.  The  class 
numbered  eleven  exceedingly  bright  and  well- 
prepared  students.  Muncy  graduated  a  class  of 
nine — one  of  the  largest  classes  for  several  years. 
Mercer. — Supt.  McCleery:  The  contract 
for  the  new  Academy  building  at  Fredonia  has 
been  let  for  I4500.  Findley  township  has  just 
completed  a  new  frame  building. 

Mifflin. — Supt.  Myers:  A  directors*  con- 
vention was  hela  in  Lewistown,  August  27  th — 
the  third  held  in  this  county.  Among  other 
questions  discussed  was  the  necessity  of  better 
high  school  advantages  for  pupils  in  the  coun- 
try districts.  There  should  be  a  carefully- pre- 
pared course  of  study  for  the  entire  county,  and 
each  district  should  have,  centrally  located,  a 
High  School,  where  pupils  from  the  entire  dis- 
trict could  complete  the  prescribed  course  with 
a  view  to  graduation.  MifHin  county  is  well 
adapted  to  such  a  plan,  as  it  has  in  nearly 
every  district  a  village  with  graded  schools, 
which  could  easily  be  converted  into  the  cen- 
tral High  School.  One  district — ^Armagh — is 
trying  the  plan,  and  will  probably  graduate  its 
first  class  this  coming  term.  We  see  no  reason 
why  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
county  should  not  have  something  definite  to 
accomplish,  as  well  as  those  in  cities  and  larger 
towns.  The  conventions  of  directors  thus  far 
held  are  proving  one  of  the  strongest  factors  in 
educational  progress.  It  was  decided  to  form  a 
permanent  organization,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  constitution  and  by- 
laws to  be  submitted  to  the  next  meeting,  to  be 
held  Friday  of  Institute  week,  November  29. 

Snyder. — Supt.  Hermann:  Franklin,  Wash- 
ington and  Monroe  have  each  built  one  school 
house;  that  of  the  latter  township  containing 
three  rooms.  There  have  been  a  number  of  local 
summer  schools  throughout  the  county.  A  great 
many  of  our  teachers  have  taken  advantage  of 


these  schools.  I  have  visited  them  as  far  as 
possible  to  give  instruction  in  Theory  and 
Practice.  The  Selinsgrove  School  Board  has 
given  the  teacher  in  the  primary  department  an 
assistant,  which  is  a  very  commendable  step. 
Some  of  our  best  teachers  are  going  out  of  the 
county  because  they  can  get  more  pay.  We 
ought  to  keep  our  teachers.  From  present  in- 
dications the  number  of  teachers  will  not  be 
very  much  in  excess  of  the  number  of  schools. 
Many  of  our  best  teachers  are  leaving  the 
county  for  better  pay.  It  is  all  right  for  teach- 
ers to  go  if  they  can  better  their  condition,  but 
it  is  not  all  right  to  allow  them  to  go.  Three 
new  houses  will  be  built,  and  a  number  fur- 
nished with  patent  desks. 

Somerset.  —  Supt.  Berkey:  Mr.  Milton 
Haines,  lately  elected  principal  of  the  Rock- 
wood  schools,  died  at  his  father's  home  in 
Rockwood,  August  25th.  He  was  a  good 
teacher,  a  thorough  scholar,  and  a  young  man 
of  much  promise.  He  will  be  sadly  missed 
from  the  teachers'  ranks.  The  local  normal 
schools  have  all  done  good  work,  and  were  well 
attended.  It  is  very  evident  that  we  will  have 
a  stronger  and  better  body  of  teachers  for  the 
county  than  ever  before.  New  houses  are  be- 
ing built  in  Brothers'  Valley,  Addison,  and 
Shade  districts.  The  directors  of  Berlin  have 
purchased  a  brick  chapel,  which  will  be  fitted 
up  for  school  purposes. 

Union, — Supt.  Johnson:  The  schools  of 
Kelly  township  have  opened  for  a  term  of  eight 
months.  The  teachers  of  this  district  all  hold 
p^manent  certificates.  The  directors  through- 
out the  county  have  exercised  great  care  in  the 
selection  of  teachers.  We  predict  good  results 
as  a  consequence. 

Wyoming. — Supt.  Keeler:  The  directors  of 
Forkston  township  have  contracted  for  a  new 
two-story  school  house  to  be  built  at  Forkston. 
A  large  number  of  townships  are  supplying 
their  schools  with  charts.  At  the  August  term 
of  court,  judgments  of  ouster  were  awarded 
against  three  members  of  the  Northmoreiand 
school  district. 

H  AZLETON. — Supt.  Harman  :  The  contract 
for  a  four-room  school  building  has  been  made; 
four  additional  teachers  have  been  employed ; 
the  manual  has  been  carefully  revised ;  the 
teachers  have  been  classified,  and  a  basis  of 
150  per  month  for  a  first-class  teacher,  irre- 
spective of  the  grade  she  teaches,  has  been 
adopted.  This  substantial  and  just  recognition 
of  their  worth,  will  stimulate  our  teachers  to  still 
further  attainments  in  the  future. 

New  Castle.— Supt.  Bullock:  The  class 
graduating  from  the  High  School  this  year, 
consisting  of  nine  members — four  boys  and  five 
girls — is  a  credit  to  the  school.  The  Board  has 
done  well  in  arranging  for  next  year's  work ; 
finances  are  in  good  shape,  and  a  fine  corps  of 
teachers  has  been  engaged  upon  a  scale  of 
wages  that  varies  according  to  the  certificate 
and  experience  of  the  teacher.  Mr.  B.  C. 
Rhodes,  a  faithful  and  active  member  of  the 
Board,  has  resigned. 

NoRRisTOWN. — Supt.  Gotwals  :  Fift>  three 
pupils  having  completed  the  high  school  course, 
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were  awarded  the  usual  diplomas.  The  clos- 
ing exeicises  were  witnessed  by  a  large  and 
appreciative  audience. 

Phcenixville.— Supt.  Leister:  The  num- 
ber of  our  directors  has  been  increased  from 
six  to  ten,  and  the  length  of  school  term  from 
nine  to  nine  and  a  half  months.  Twenty-eight 
teachers  have  been  engaged^  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  some  of  our  experienced  teachers 
have  resigned.  Four  new  teachers  were  ap- 
pointed to  fill  vacancies  occasioned  by  resigna- 
tion or  otherwise.  Not  only  was  the  term  in- 
creased as  above  stated,  but  the  salaries  of  all 
teachers  who  heretofore  received  I38  per 
month  were  raised  to  $40. 

ScRANTON. — Supt.  Phillips :  The  class  g^rad- 
uated  from  the  high  schol  mis  year,  numbering 
thirty-seven — five  boys  and  thirty-two  girls— 
was  the  largest  in  its  history. 


SHAMOKiN.-^Supt.  Harpel:  All  the  im- 
provements being  made  by  the  Board  are  of 
the  most  substantial  character.  Furniture  was 
ordered  for  three  additional  school-rooms,  and 
natural  slate  is  to  take  the  place  of  ordinary 
blackboard  surface  in  a  number  of  rooms. 
Our  teaching  corps  has  been  selected,  but  we 
regret  to  note  that  several  of  our  most  expeii- 
enced  teachers  are  not  among  the  number. 

South  £ASTON.*-Supt.  Shull :  Extensive  re- 
pairs have  been  made  in  the  school  property. 
Everything  necessarv  to  give  the  school-rooms 
and  surroundings  a  homelike  appearance  has 
been  done.  A  number  of  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  assignment  of  teachers,  which,  on 
the  whole,  we  uiink,  will  prove  beneficial  to 
the  schools.  The  teachers  have  begun  their 
work  in  a  way  which  indicates  that  this  will  be 
a  year  of  decided  progress. 


Literary  Department. 


George  Washington.  By  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
In  two  volumes,  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &*  Co» 
i2mo.t  pp,  34.J  and $qg.  Price y  $9.^0, 
If  Mr.  Lodge  could  only  have  laid  aside  his  politi- 
cal partisanship  while  writing  this  biography,  he 
might  have  given  us  as  valuable  a  coDtiibution  to  this 
admirable  **  American  Statesmen"  series  as  any 
thus  far  published.  For  he  has  all  other  gifts  and 
graces  needed  for  the  production  of  a  model  biogran 
phy.  It  is  to  these  that  we  owe  the  literary  charm 
and  unflagging  interest  of  the  volumes  before  ts, 
which  seem  to  us  to  come  nearer  to  showing  us  the 
man  George  Washington  as  he  really  was  than  any 
other  Life  of  Washington  yet  issued,  besides  setting 
before  us  as  is  nowhere  else  done,  so  far  as  we  know, 
the  political  wisdom  and  importance  of  the  Father  of 
his  Country.  He  seems  to  have  been  ai  great  a  states- 
man as  he  was  a  soldier,  and  to  have  rendered  his 
country  fully  as  important  service  in  the  former  as  in 
the  latter  capacity.  The  last  chapter  of  the  work 
gives  the  fullest,  fairest,  and  ahogether  moet  satisfac- 
tory estimate  of  Washington's  character  and  place  in 
history  we  have  ever  read.  We  are  particularly 
pleased  at  the  earnest  refutation  of  the  shallow  asser- 
tion often  heard  of  late  that  Washington  was  not  so 
much  an  American  as  an  Englishman  ;  an  assertion 
that  has  no  ground  other  than  the  needs  of  rhetoric,  or 
the  desire  to  magnify  Lincoln  as  *'  the  first  Amtri- 
can."  We  commend  Mr.  Lodge's  forcible  and  elo- 
quent words  on  this  subject  to  all  patriotic  Americans ; 
and  indeed  the  whole  work  is  one  that  cannot  fail  to 
stir  up  youthful  American  hearts  and  to  make  them 
rIow  with  a  healthy  love  of  country.  By  all  means, 
let  these  volumes  be  put  into  our  school  and  teachers' 
libraries.  The  whole  series  is  one  whose  value  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated,  as  an  element  in  the  de- 
velopment of  true  patriotism  and  worthy  citizenship. 

Characteristics  of  English  Poets  from  Chau- 
cer TO  Shirley.  By  William  Minto,  M.  A, 
Boston :  Ginn  6*   Co,    lamo,    pp,  ^82.    Price, 

This  is  the  authorized  American  edition  of  a  work 
well  known  in  England,  and  prized  as  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  valuable  productions  of  the  cele- 
brated Uterary  scholar  and  critic  who  fills  the  chair 


of  Logic  and  English  LUerature  in  the  University  of 
Aberdeen.  We  know  of  no  other  work  that  is  as 
satisfactory  and  as  practically  useful  to  the  teacher 
and  advanced  student  of  English  literature  for  the 
important  period  closing  with  that  burst  of  poetical 
splendor  known  as  the  Elizabethan  Age.  Prof. 
Minto  is  everyw  here  original  and  independent,  and 
always  reasonable  and  fair.  Even  where  one  cannot 
agree  with  his  judgments,  one  must  admire  the  fair- 
ness with  which  he  lays  before  the  reader  all  the  data 
in  the  case,  and  thus  also  the  means  for  forming  an 
independent  judgment  of  one's  own.  The  treatment 
of  the  Scotch  poets  is  particularly  full,  and  yet  noth- 
ing more  than  just.  Altogether,  we  repeat,  there  is 
no  similar  work  known  to  us  that  we  can  more  heart- 
ily recommend  to  teachers  and  students  of  literature. 

The  Land  of  the  Montezumas.  By  Cora  Hay- 
ward  Crawford,  Illustrated,  New  York :  John 
B,  Alden.  8vo,  pp.  ^01.  Price,  $r. 
Books  of  Mexican  travel  and  description  have  be- 
come quite  plentiful  in  the  last  few  years.  Yet  there 
is  room  for  more,  if  they  be  good  ones,  such  as  this 
before  us,  which  gives  not  only  many  very  charming 
descriptions  of  the  wonderful  sights  to  be  seen,  the 
cities,  churches,  summer  resorts,  works  of  art,  and 
antiquities  of  Mexico,  but  is  also  a  very  fresh  presen- 
tation of  some  of  the  most  important  phases  of  the 
history  of  the  country.  It  needs  yet  to  be  said  that 
the  paper,  binding,  type  and  press- work  are  of  excel- 
lent quality,  equal  to  the  very  best  that  Mr.  Alden 
has  ever  prodaced,  so  good  and  beauttfiul,  indeed, 
that  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  it  can  be  sold  for 
the  price  of  $i,  which  is  just  half  what  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  pay  for  a  t)ook  of  like  quality. 

Education  in  the  United  States.    Its  Hisiory 

from  the  Earliest  Settlements,      By  Richard  G. 

Boone,  A,  M,     New  York :  D,  Appleton  &*  Co. 

j2mo,,pp,  402,     Price,$i,^o, 

Another  volume  of  Appleton's  invaluable  "  Inter- 
national Educational  Series,"  which  Dr.  W.  T.  Har- 
ris is  editing,  and  in  its  way  as  excellent  as  any  of 
its  ten  predecessors.  It  seems  strange  that  we  should 
not  before  have  had  any  general  history  of  educa- 
tion in  our  country  worthy  of  the  name.  Yet  such 
is  the  case.    Prof.  Boone's  work  is  the  first  that  at- 
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tempts  to  give  an  account  of  the  present  condition  of 
education  as  well  as  of  its  origin  and  development. 
He  divides  his  work  into  the  Colonial  Period,  the 
Revolutionary  Period,  and  the  Period  of  Regenera- 
tion; while  in  Part  IV.  are  discussed  such  current 
educational  interests  as  Compulsory  Attendance,  the 
Gradation  of  Schools,  Education  in  the  Southland  the 
Higher  Education  of  Women.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  volume  is  intensely  interesting ;  to  educators 
we  should  think  it  would  be  so  important  as  to  be 
well-nigh  indispensable,  and  indeed  it  is  a  work 
claiming  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  one  interested 
in  the  history  of  the  intellectual  life,  of  the  civiliza- 
tion, of  America.  Showing  what  we  have  done,  it 
makes  plain  how  much  still  remains  undone.  The 
duties  of  the  responsible  position  of  Commissioner  of 
Education  of  the  United  States,  to  which  Dr.  Harris 
has  just  been  appointed  by  President  Harrison,  will 
probably  interfere  to  some  extent  with  the  editorial 
work  to  which  his  time  has  recently  been  given. 

The  Crusade  of  Richard  I. :  1189-92.  Selected 
and  arranged  by  T,  A,  Archer,  B.  A,  New  York  : 
G.  P.  PutmatCs  Sons.  j6mo,,pp,  36J,  With  Maps 
and  Plates.     Price,  $i.2j. 

Few  more  scholarly  and  praise-worthy  series  of 
books  have  been  issued  in  our  country  than  the  one 
of  which  this  is  the  fitth  volume,  the  series  on  "  Eng- 
lish History  by  Contemporary  Writers,"  edited  by 
F.  Vork  Powell,  ef  Oxford.  To  several  of  the  pre- 
ceding we  called  attention  when  they  were  first 
published  in  America.  None  of  them  were  more 
thoroughly  interesting,  and  none  more  carefully  and 
ably  edited,  than  this  one.  The  subject  doubtless  had 
the  advantage  over  many  others  because  of  its  intrin- 
sic interest,  and  because  there  are  few  periods  or 
events  during  the  Middle  Ages  upon  which  so  many 
contemporary  documents  are  to  be  found,  written  by 
Christian  and  Mohammedan,  English,  French,  and 
German  chroniclers.  Mr.  Archer  has  given  us  the 
cream  of  these,  and  enriched  them  with  many  learned 
and  needed  notes  and  illustrations,  and  so  produced 
a  volume  remarkably  rich  and  entertaining,  and  of 
really  great  value  to  the  student  of  history. 

The  Two  Great  Retreats  of  History.    With  In- 
troduction  and  Notes,    By  D.  H.  M,    Boston: 
'    Ginn  6*  Co.     i2mo,,  pp.  31S,  with  maps.     Price, 
bo  cents. 

This  is  the  latest  volume  of  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.'s 
**  Classics  for  Children,"  which  we  have  frequently 
had  to  commend  in  these  columns.  The  two  great 
retreats  are  that  of  Xenophon  with  his  Ten  Thousand 
heroic  Greeks,  as  described  by  Grote  in  his  History 
of  Greece,  and  that  of  Napoleon  with  his  ill-fated 
army  from  Moscow,  as  graphically  told  by  an  eye- 
witness. Count  Segur.  Both  accounts  are  fine  speci- 
mens of  historical  writing ;  and  the  events  narrated 
are  among  the  most  interesting,  as  they  are  among 
the  most  important,  to  be  found  on  the  pages^of  hu- 
man history.  The  volume  is  a  worthy  addition  to 
an  admirable  series  of  books —  a  series  as  suitable  for 
the  private  or  the  school  library  as  for  supplementary 
reading  in  school,  or  perusal  in  the  home  circle. 

Rebekah  :  A  Tale  qf  Three  Cities.    By  M,  P. 

Jones.     New  York:  John^B.  Alden.     i2mo.    pp. 

$ig.     Price,  75  cents. 

We  refer  to  this  historical  novel  here  because  its 
intensely  interesting  story  will  make  it  a  special  fa- 
vorite with  the  boys  and  girls,  and  consequently  will 
make  them  acquainted  with  a  good  deal  of  solid  his- 
tory which  otherwise  few  of  them  might  learn  and 
fewer  would  retain  in  their  memories.    It  gives  a 


vivid  picture  of  Jewish,  Roman,  and  especially 
Christian  life  in  the  decade  preceding  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  in  A.  D.  70.  The  burning  of  Rome  is 
graphically  described,  and  the  consequent  persecu- 
tion of  Christians  by  Nero,  as  afterwards  the  fright- 
ful horrors  of  the  siege  and  storming  of  Jerusalem 
by  Titus.  Glimpses  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  the  hero- 
ine's uncle,  are  given  us,  with  much  genuine  local 
color  and  a  strict  fidelity  especially  to  the  Jewish  his- 
torian Josephus.  Rebekah  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  Ben  Hur  as  a  piece  of  literary  work,  but  the 
history  it  gives  us  is  as  much,  as  reliable,  and  as  im- 
portant as  that  to  be  found  in  Wallace's  famous 
novel. 

A  Short  History  of  Ireland.  From  the  Earli- 
est Times  io  the  Present  Day.  By  Justin  H.  Mc- 
Carthy. New  York:  Jno.  B.  Alden.  i2mo.,pp. 
163.     Price,  3S  cents. 

Another  good  book  made  accessible  to  everybody, 
by  being  offered  in  good  type  and  excellent  cloth- 
binding  for  a  merely  nominal  price.  Ireland  occu- 
pies so  large  a  space  in  the  daily  papers,  so  great  a 
share  of  popular  interest,  and  we  may  say  so  warm  a 
place  in  the  American  heart,  that  every  one  ought  to 
be  at  least  passably  acquainted  with  its  history.  That 
few  people  are  is  the  more  surprising  because  no 
other  land  has  a  history  more  full  of  romance,  thril- 
ling situations  and  heroic  characters;  all  of  which 
Mr.  McCarthy  is  just  the  man  fully  to  bring  out  for 
the  adornment  of  his  pages.  A  better  history  of 
Ireland  for  so  little  tnoney  is  not  to  be  had. 

Elene:  An  Old  English  Poem.  Edited  with  In- 
troduction, Latin  Original.  Notes,  and  Complete 
Glossary,  by  Charles  W.  Kettt.  Boston:  Ginn  &* 
Co.  i2mo.,pp,  Z4g.  Price ^  6$  cents. 
The  publishers  have  put  all  students  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  literature,  and  that  means  all  really  thorough 
students  of  English  literature,  under  great  obligation 
to  them  for  their  "  Library  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry," 
of  which  this  volume  of  Cynewulfs  Elene  is  the 
third  volume.  Like  its  predecessors,  the  Beowulf 
and  Caedmon,  it  is  edited  in  a  scholarly  manner,  and 
published  in  a  style  suited  for  use  sis  a  text-book  in 
classes  in  higher  English.  The  Introduction  is  an 
interesting  essay,  treating  of  the  history  of  the  MS. 
text  of  this  ancient  poem,  of  its  author,  its  theme, 
plan,  versification,  and  general  literary  merit.  The 
Glossary  and  Notes  are  reliable  and  ample.  In  short, 
the  book  is  probably  the  very  best  text- book  on  the 
subject  to  be  had  in  this  country,  and  will  find  its 
way  also  into  many,  a  private  library. 

Seven  Thousand  Words  Often  Mispronounced. 

A  Complete  Handbook  0/  Difficulties  in  English 

Pronunciation.  By  Wm.  Henry  P.  Phyfe.    New 

York :    G.   P.   Putnam^ s  Sons.   i6mo.,  pp.  ^gi. 

Price,  $i.2S* 

The  author  of  this  beautifully  made  volume,  which 
is  as  entertaining  as  it  is  useful,  is  well  known  among 
American  philologists,  and  the  author  of  several  popu. 
lar  volumes  besides  this  one,  on  the  same  general  sub- 
ject. Among  the  7,000  words  that  are  often  mispro- 
nounced, and  the  wrong  and  correct  pronunciation  of 
which  is  given,  there  are  2,500  proper  names,  and  a 
multitude  of  those  common  words  and  phrases  from 
foreign  languages  which  are  continually  used  in  our 
literature  and  murdered  in  our  conversation.  The 
authorities  on  which  the  pronunciation  given  as  cor- 
rect is  based,  are  Webster,  Worcester,  Stormouth,  and 
Haldeman.  There  are  few  people  who  do  not  have  use 
for  such  a  little  guide  to  right  pronunciation ;  few  who 
should  not  make  use  of  it  much  oftener  than  they  do. 
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Principles  of  Procedure  in  Deliberative 
Bodies.  By  George  Glover  Croker,  New  York: 
G.  P.  PutnanCs  Sons,  j8mo,,  pp,  16g,  Price, 
yS  cents. 

The  author  having  been  President  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Senate,  ought  to  be  an  authority  on  the 
subject  of  which  he  treats ;  and  so  he  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be.  The  little  volume  is  prepared  to  "  fur- 
nish a  concise  and  systematic  statement  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  procedure  applicable  to  deliberative  bodies." 
It  is  just  the  kind  of  manual  every  member  of  any 
club,  circle,  society,  or  committee,  will  at  some  time 
find  use  for,  and  at  all  times  be  more  comfortable  for 
having  within  reach. 

Elementary  Lessons  in  Heat.  By  S,  E,  Till- 
man, Philadelphia  :  J.  B,  Lippincott  Co.  8vo,, 
pp,  i6o.     Price,  $r.8o. 

This  volume,  handsomely  made,  has  the  great 
advantage  of  having  been  prepared  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  class  room,  by  a  practical  teacher 
of  physics  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy. 
The  treatment  is  very  concise,  as  the  shortness  of  the 
course  demands;  severely  logical,  and  yet  thorough, 
practical  and  remarkably  comprehensive.  For  high 
school  and  college  use,  where  a  brief  time  only  can 
be  devoted  to  this  branch  of  physics,  this  compact 
and  very  excellent  work  of  Prof.  Tillman  will  no 
doubt  be  heartily  welcomed;  while  every  earnest 
teacher  of  the  subject  will  find  much  in  the  volume 
to  assist  him  in  his  work. 

Great  Words  from  Great  Americans.  New 
York  :  G,  P.  Putnams*  Sons.  i8mo.,pp.  aoy. 
This  dainty  little  volume  contains  substantially  the 
same  as  the  one  on  **  Ideals  of  the  Republic"  in  the 
"  Knickerbocker  Nuggets"  series,  which  we  noticed 
some  time  ago.  It  is  beautifully  printed  on  fine 
paper,  and  makes  a  pretty  little  book,  and  one  worthy 
of  a  place  on  every  desk  and  in  every  library. 

Lectures  to  Young  Men.  On  Various  Important 
Subjects.  By  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  New  York: 
Jno.  B.  Alden,     i2mo.,pp.  i^o.   Price,  80 cents. 

Life  of  Livingstone.  By  Thomas  Hughes.      New 
York:  Jno.  B,  Alden,    i2mo.,  pp.  204,    Price, 
3S  cfnts. 

We  mention  these  two  books  thus  together  because 
they  are  both  equally  excellent  in  Uieir  way  and 
equally  good  for  our  young  folks,  especially  our  boys, 
to  read.  We  need  not  describe  either  as  to  their 
contents.  They  are  both  of  them  well  known  and 
rightly  regarded  as  classics.  Mr.  Alden  has  issued 
them  in  inexpensive  form,  yet  neatly  and  substantially. 
They  can  now  be  had  by  almost  every  one,  and  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked  by  those  in  charge  of  our  school 
libraries. 

Pages  Choisies  des  Memoires  du  Due  de  Saint- 
Simon.  Edited  and  Annotated  by  A,  M,  Van 
Daell,  Boston:  Ginn  dr*  Co.  i2mo,,  pp.  2j6, 
Price,  7J  cents. 

Saint-Simon's  Memoirs  have  very  little  grace  of 
language,  elegance,  or  even  classic  correctness,  to 
recommend  them.  Neither  are  the  author's  opinions 
and  judgments  on  the  men  and  events  of  his  time  to 
be  relied  on.  And  yet  there  is  perhaps  no  other 
writer  who  has  brought  out  so  fully  as  he  all  the  force 
and  varied  resources  of  the  French  language.  While 
therefore  this  volume  of  wisely -made  selections  will 
not  be  of  much  use  for  mere  beginners  in  French,  for 
whom  indeed  it  is  not  intended,  it  will  be  of  much 
value  and  greatly  appreciated  by  advanced  students. 
All  the  Notes  are  in  French,  as  also  is  the  Introduc- 


tion and  the  Appendix.    The  book  is  exceUently 
printed  and  tastefully  bound. 

Physiological  Notes  on  Primary  Education, 
and  the  Study  of  Language,     By  Mary  Putnam 
Jacobi,  M. D.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam^ s  Sons, 
i2mo.,pp,  120. 

A  well  made  little  volume,  well  made  as  to  paper, 
print,  and  binding,  and  thoroughly  well  written.  It 
really  consists  of  three  controversial  essays  on  subjects 
of  burning  interest  and  great  importance  to  educators. 
The  first  treats  of  the  order  of  studies  in  primary  ed- 
ucation, and  is  entitled  "  An  Experiment  in  Primary 
Education."  The  **  experiment"  was  in  the  study  of 
botany,  to  prove  the  availability  of  strictly  scientific 
methods  even  for  the  youngest  children.  It  called 
forth  a  criticism  from  Miss  Youmans,  of  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  and  this  led  to  the  reply  of  Miss 
Jacobi,  given  in  the  article  "The  Flower  or  the 
Leaf,"  on  the  question  as  to  whether  in  botany  the 
flower  or  the  leaf  should  first  be  studied.  The  last 
article  is  on  the  value  of  the  study  of  languages  in 
education.  All  the  papers  are  thoughtful,  thorough, 
and  well  worth  reading  by  teachers. 

Light  Gymnastics.    A  Guide  to  Systematic  Instruc- 
tion in  Physical  Training.    For  Use  in  Schools, 
Gymnasia,  etc.     By  William  G.  Anderson,  M.D,, 
F,  S.  S.     New    York  :  Effingham,  Maynard  b' 
Co.    Illustrated.    i2mo,,  pp.  234.     Price,  $1.^0. 
The  increase  in  text-books  like  this  is  a  good  sign. 
Mere  indiscriminate  and  ignorant  use  of  dumb-b<»ls, 
clubs,  bars,  trapeze,  etc.,  is  almost  as  bad  as  no  exer- 
cise at  all.     There  is  need  of  system  and  science  in 
all  physical  training  that  shall  be  worth  anything. 
Dr.  Anderson  aims  to  furnish  in  this  attractive  little 
volume  a  reliable  guide  both  for  teachers  of  gymnas- 
tics and  for  the  pupils  themselves.     The  instruction 
and  exercises  given  are  all  of  them  simple  and  yet 
thoroughly  effective,  being  based  on  sound  scientific 
principles.    They  are  meant  for  the  use  of  girls  fully 
as  much  sis  for  boys,  and  seem  to  us  eminently  prac- 
ticable in  any  school-room  or  family,  where  dumb- 
bells, Indian  clubs,  poles,  and  wands  are  accessible, 
those  being  the  only  apparatus  required. 

Numbers  Universalized:  An  Advanced  Algebra. 
By  David  M,  Sensenig,  M,  S.  Part  I.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  6*  Co.  i2mo,,  pp,  jjj. 
The  well  merited  popularity  of  Prof.  Sensenig's 
previous  volume,  "  Numbers  Symbolized,"  to  whose 
excellence  attention  was  called  in  these  pages  at  the 
time  of  its  publication,  will  be  recommendation 
enough  for  the  present  work,  without  any  words  of 
praise  from  us.  Numbers  Universalized  is  the  first 
part  of  a  higher  algebra  soon  to  be  completed.  At 
the  same  time,  bound  separately  as  it  is,  it  serves  as  a 
needed  text  book  for  students  advanced  beyond  the 
elements  of  algebra,  and  yet  not  ready  for  a  full 
course  in  higher  algebra.  The  treatment  is  thorough, 
logical  and  concise,  with  sufficient  illustrations  and 
examples.  The  book  is  one  well  worth  the  careful 
examination  of  teachers. 

A  Practical  English  Grammar.     With  Lessons 

in  Composition  and  Letter-writing.    By  Judsom  P, 

Welsh,  A.  M.     Philada. :  Christopher  Sower  Co, 

i2mo.,pp.  272.     Price,  60  cents. 

This  volume  also  is 'by  a  professor  at  the  West 

Chester  State  Normal  School,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 

that  the  fame  of  that  school  will  lose  none  of  its  lustre 

from  the  excellent  works  of  either  Prof.  Sensenig  or 

Prof.  Welsh.     The  Practical  Grammar  is  entirely 

in  the  line  of  the  "  New  Education,"  of  which  we 

hear  so  much.    The  old  methods  are  ignored,  which 
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tried  to  force  the  English  language  into  the  mould  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  instead  it  is  treated  largely 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
The  first  part  of  the  book  at  once  takes  up  the  study 
of  the  sentence  and  of  the  elements  which  enter  into 
it.  Abundant  exercises  are  given  in  the  construction 
and  re-construction  of  these  elements,  llien,  in  the 
second  part,  the  various  "  Parts  of  Speech  "  are  taken 
up,  and  their  uses,  properties  and  peculiarities  sys- 
tematically studied.  Analysis  is  aided  by  a  system 
of  diagrams  which  will  be  much  appreciated  by 
teachers  and  pupils.  The  book  justifies  its  name — it 
is  a  *^ practical  grammar,"  and  it  is  a  "practical 
EngHsh  grammar." 

The  First  Three  Books  of  Homer's    Iliad. 

With  Introduction^  Commentary^  and  Vocabulary, 

For  the  Use  of  Schools,    By  Thomas  D,  Seymour. 

Boston :    Ginn  &*   Co,     lamo.,   pp.  2jo,  xlix. 

Price,  $i.3S' 

The  teacher  or  pupil  who  should  ask  for  more 
than  this  substantial  volume  affords  would  indeed  be 
hahi  to  please.  It  appears  to  us  to  be  almost  as  com- 
plete in  every  respect  as  such  a  text-book  can  well  be. 
The  Introduction  is  a  scholarly  and  very  interesting 
and  valuable  essay  on  Epic  Poetry,  the  Iliad,  on 
Homeric  Style,  the  Homeric  Dialect,  and  Homeric 
Verse.  The  Notes  are  copious  and  helpful  to  the 
student  who  will  properly,  honestly  use  them.  The 
Vocabulary  contains  all  the  words  used  in  the  first  six 
books  of  the  I liad.  The  text  itself  is  that  of  Hentze's 
edition  of  Dindorfs  Homer,  and  is  printed  from  the 
same  large,  clear  type  as  that  used  in  the  same  pub 
lisher's  "  College  Series  of  Greek  Authors."  We 
commend  the  volume  very  heartily. 

Practical    Latin    Composition.    By    Wm.    C, 
Collar ,  A,    M,     Boston:    Ginn  6*   Co.    j6mo., 
pp.  268.     Price t  $j.Jo, 

The  second  part  of  this  volume  consists  of  selec- 
tions from  Nepos,  Caesar,  etc.  This  part  is  to  be  read 
first,  or  rather  reviewed.  Then  the  first  part  is  to  be 
used,  which  consists  of  sentences  and  paragraphs  in 
English,  for  translation  into  Latin.  They  are  based 
on  the  Latin  of  the  second  part,  containing  about  the 
same  words,  only  in  different  constructions  and  sen- 
tences. Some  of  these  exercises  are  for  written  and 
some  for  oral  translation.  The  notes  at  the  end  of 
each  paragraph  are  only  such  as  are  absolutely  needed, 
and  by  no  means  make  the  student's  work  too  easy. 
We  consider  the  plan  of  this  work  excellent,  and  the 
selection,  arrangement,  and  graduation  of  the  exer- 
cises no  less  so.  A  copious  Latin-English  vocabulary 
at  the  close  adds  much  to  the  convenience  of  the 
volume ;  an  English- Latin  one  would  have  done  this 
still  more  so. 

Lis  Trois  Rois.  By  Robert  P,  Neviny  author  of 
*' Traces  of  a  Traveler**  etc.  Pp,  186.  Pitts- 
burgh :  fos.  Eichbaum  ^  Co,  1888, 
The  •*  Three  Kings  of  Cologne,"  a  legend  of  the 
Three  Wise  Men  of  the  East,  suggests  the  title  of  the 
leading  article  in  the  book  before  us.  The  **  three 
kings,"  who  here  wear  their  crowns  right  worthily, 
are  William  Thaw,  Andrew  Carnegie  and  George 
Westinghouse,  and  Pittsburgh  is  the  capital  city  of 
their  divided  empire.  The  story  of  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  great  West, 
from  Pittsburgh  as  a  starting  point,  and  of  William 
Thaw,  the  Carrier  King,  who  recenUy  died  in  that 
city  after  seeing  such  extension  of  the  work  to  which 
he  gave  his  life  as  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  tiie  race;  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  the  Iron  King, 
who  has  done  a  marvelous  work  towards  developing 


the  iron  manufacture  of  Pittsburgh  and  vicinity, 
whose  name  is  almost  a  synonym  for  the  iron  in- 
dustry; and  of  George  Westinghouse,  Jr.,  the  Fire 
King,  who  pointed  the  way  and  directed  the  recent 
wonderful  development  of  the  Natural  Gas  interest 
in  Western  Pennsylvania — is  one  which,  though  told 
with  fidelity  to  the  facts,  has  yet  such  amazing  facts 
to  tell,  and  is  told  with  such  skill  in  the  narration, 
that  it  reads  more  like  a  tale  of  the  genii  of  Arabian 
fancy  than  a  matter-of-fact  record  of  these  later  times. 
Of  the  two  remaining  sketches  found  here,  the  first, 
**  Tom  the  Tinker,"  presents  a  graphic  account  of  the 
Whisky  Rebellion  in  Western  Pennsylvania  during 
the  administration  of  Washington ;  and  the  second 
gives  the  most  interesting  and  satisfactory  biography 
that  we  have  yet  seen  of  Stephen  Collins  Foster,  au- 
thor of  "  Way  Down  upon  the  Swanee  River  "  and 
dozens  of  other  favorite  melodies — ^the  most  gifted 
song-writer  whom  America  has  yet  produced.  We 
have  found  the  book  one  of  rare  interest,  but  this  last 
sketch  of  the  lamented  Foster  has  been  to  us  most  at- 
tractive of  all.  It  is  a  work  that  will  be  valued  in  any 
school  or  home  library,  while  at  the  same  time  it  pos- 
sesses local  interest  in  an  especial  degree  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Pittsburgh  and  Pennsylvania  west  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

Franklin  Square  Song  Collection.  No.  6. 
Two  Hundred  Favorite  Songs  and  Hymns  for. 
Schools  and  Homes,  Nursery  and  Fireside.  Se- 
lected by  J.  P.  McCaskey,  New  York ;  Harper  <&* 
Brothers.  8vo.y  cloth,  pp.  184.  Price,  Paper  Ed., 
jro  cents  ;  Cloth,  $1.00. 

The  varied  associations  clinging  about  many  of  the 
songs  in  this  Collection,  reminiscences  of  the  nursery 
and  a  mother's  sweet  voice  long  silenced  on  earth,  of 
the  church  of  our  childhood,  of  the  village  school,  of 
gay  and  happy  college  days,  and  not  a  few  others  of 
a  more  personal  and  tender  nature,  make  each  song 
thus  hallowed  precious  to  us,  and  worth  far  more  than 
the  cost  of  the  volume.  Indeed,  it  is  surprising  what 
a  throng  of  dear  old  songs,  favorites  of  our  parents 
and  grandparents,  Mr.  McCaskey  has  succeeded  in 
bringing  together  here  and  in  the  preceding  numbers 
of  his  Song  Collection.  It  seems  as  if  all  the  popular 
songs  that  ever  were  sung  must  have  been  gathered 
together  here.  And  yet  we  know  that  it  is  not  so,  for 
only  the  pure  and  the  good,  the  wholesome  and 
heartsome  ones,  have  bee^i  admitted.  Nor  is  the  col- 
lection only  one  of  old-time  favorites.  There  are 
probably  nearly  as  many  new  adaptations  and  quite 
new  songs,  like,  for  example,  the  late  Sidney  Lanier's 
exquisitely  tender  and  touching  "  Ballad  of  the  Trees 
and  the  Master,"  first  set  to  music  by  Miss  Alice 
Nevin,  and  never  before  included  in  any  collection. 
Indeed,  a  richer  gathering  of  old  and  new  songs,  one 
made  with  as  fine  taste  and  as  pure  and  lofty  purpose, 
cannot  be  found  anywhere.  The  fine  literary  taste 
displayed,  moreover,  in  the  selection  of  the  many 
gems  of  thought  and  sentiment,  all  relating  to  music, 
which  are  scattered  throughout  the  book,  deserves 
more  than  passing  notice.  These  extracts  alone,  if 
gathered  together  in  a  separate  volume,  would  make 
a  collection  of  thoughts  on  music,  by  the  wisest  and 
greatest  thinkers  of  the  world,  which  would  be  cheap 
at  the  price  of  this  whole  Song  Collection.  Mr.  Mc- 
Caskey is  doing  a  great  work  through  these  Song 
Collections,  a  far-reaching  work,  in  wafting  abroad 
thus  on  the  wings  of  song  the  seeds  of  purity  and 
truth  and  goodness,  of  reverence,  manliness,  honor, 
and  patriotism.  He  is  helping  to  make  better  fathers 
and  mothers  for  the  homes  of  the  future  and  better 
citizens  for  our  country.  J,  Max  Harki 
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MUSIC  ON  THE  WAVES. 

With  Ex^e»si4m, 


C11A&.  W.  Gtoi 


The  winds  soft  •  ly  sigh     in  their  mys  •  ti  -  cal  caves,  And  the  moon  gilds  the  slnm-ber  -  ing 


The  sound  of  sweet  mu-sic  comes  o  -  ver  the  waves  Like    .  spir  -  it- voice  borne  on  the 


&=t? 


Faintly  and  low,  soft  -  ly  and  slow,         Heard  o'er  the  waves  as  they 

Faintly  and  low,  soft  •  ly   and  slow 


A/Ur  D,  C.  /at*  ia  AlU  SOo. 


2.  Is     it   the  song  of  the  si  -  rens  that  keep  Re  -  vel  be  -  low  in  their  home  of  the  deep  ?  Or  fiom 

^  D.  C. 


In    r*    h 


t=tz: 


¥    \4    ¥ 


X 


yon  dis-tant  ship,  far,  far  o'er  the  foam.  The  voice  of  the    ab-sent  ones  sing  -  ing    of  home  ? 
Alto  Solo. 


No !  'tis  but  fan  -  cy  that  gives  to   the  breeze  The  music  that  steals  through  the  mormuxing  seas :  Th< 


sweet  song  that  sounds  when  the  stars  shine  above,  When  nature  is  mu  -  sic^  and  ma  -  sic  is    love. 


JOHN  F.  STRATTON'S 


Subiime  ffarmom'e  "Silver  Reed." 

SOLO   AOCOKDIONS. 


BLKBVJ.hR  SIZB. 

z  Sets  Reeds 
In  Durrr,  Unisoh. 

"Jennie"  "Henrietta" 

"Add*"  "ChriEtine" 

"Aimee"  "Grace" 

"Pwti" 


In  Darrr,  Unison. 

"Adeline"  "ChailoKe" 

"Amelia"  "Rosa" 

"Stella" 

PICCXIEO  SIZE. 

lis  DUKTT,  Unison, 

"Josie"  "Nellie" 


Hblodv  Octave  and  Dustt, 
miniatvrb. 

I.&ItaB  B^K. 

"Bripioli"  "Nicolini" 

AKTIVT  aOLiO  ACXmRDlOH. 

4  SKT8  RKEDB. 

3  Rows  Keys 

nuiTT.  Unison. 

"Kosani"  "Meyerbeer" 

Zmporier   and    WkeleiaU  Dtaltr  in  at!  kinds  of 

serhah  AccoRDions 

GENERAL  MUSICAL  "MERCHANDISE, 

(FcvBoIr  M  MaidiB  Lane.) WBW  ToRK. 

JOHH  P.  BTBATTON'S 

I  MOUTH  HARMONICAS. 


JOHK  F.  BTRATTON'a 

ROTAXi  HARMONICAS, 

The  final  Mouili  Hj.monicu  poMibk  lo  malie. 
"Duchw"  ■■Konigin"  ■■Emprcw" 


MUSICAI.  MZ»CHANDISE 

«3  >Bd  4D  \V>lkcr  Strwl, 
(FoiiDntr«9MaidenLinc.)  KKW  YORK. 


Mountain  Songs  and  Seaside  Melodies 

iR  pait.  Let  di  buthle  dtmn  clicerfully  lo  Ihe  year's  musical 
WDili.irulLy  ouliinl  bT  ibe  Dew,  conipLeie  and  moil  useful 
Music  Buoki,  prepared  by  Ihe 

DIT80N  COMPANY. 

BONO  HARNOnV.eocu.;  (6  doi.  1  Theiie  we  wUI  use 
ROYAL  SIN OBR,    tota..^  doi,  [  for  Singing  Ua»- 
JBHOVAU'B  PR&lSB,fT:  %  dot.  )  sei,  Choin.  &c. 
BONO  MA  HV  A  I-    Book  1,  jocU.i  ^sd"-)  For 


BnERSOH'8  BABY  ANTHBMS, 


laip  by  L,  O.  Emerson, 


VOICBS  OP  FRAUB.    Hutchiu.  \    p„|„ 

,ocis.;(4.wdol,     i,„,i,_ 
FRAIBB  IK  BONO.    Enenon.  I      ,„d 

BONOBOPFROMUB.  Twneyk  Hoffman,  f"^^,^ 
35ci>. ;  fc-6odoi,        J 

7,000  FIBCB*  OCTAVO  MUSIC)  Onler  by  Liil, 
Sacred,  Secular.  AniKems,  Clee<,  Pari-  \  which  please 
Songs,  gic.     sloiocu.  each.  )  send  for. 

OLITEE  SITSON  COUPANT,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DmoM  ft  Co.,       667  Broadway,  New  Vorii. 
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School  Board*  may  order  from  the  office  of  th« 
School  Journal,  at  publishers'  prices. 

The  District  Register, 

BY  IfAIL,  FOSTAOE  fBEFAD,  $&.». 

(NotieotbyEipreu.) 
Also,  School   Eoard  Supplies  in  general,  including 

Bs^mj^s  &s®Ba  Bqqmb 

On  Treasurer  of  School  District. 


In  response  lo  inquiries  which 
from  School  Olficers  for  a  Book  oi  timvcnicu.  siic 

coniaining  Blank  Orders  upon  the  Treasu- 
rer, we  are  prepared  lo  furnish  such  Ulnnk  Order,-. 
in  ihe  form  of  ihe  ordinary  Check  or   ReceijX  Book, 

SubBtantially  Bound,  *iih  Stubs  Perfor- 
ated so  that  Orders  may  readily  be  detached, 

at  Ihe  low  price  ofT^TO  Dollars. 

No.  2.  The  same  Book  is  Printed  to  ; 
Special  Order  in  ffood  style  and  eubstan-  . 
tially  bound  with  Name  of  District  and  j 
County,  and  other  Blanks,  including  | 
Name  of  Treasurer  if  dosired.  Book 
Oontainingr  Three  Hundred  Orders,  83. 

Address, 

J.  P.  McCaskty,  Lancaster,  Fa. 
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For  Schools.    The  most  important  books  ot  their  class   ever  issued.    Already  adopted  ia  many  large  citiet.    Write  £Bf 

particulars. 


METOALF'S  LANGUAGE  EXERCISES. 

By  Robert  C.  Metcalf,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Orville  T.  Bright,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Englewood.,  111.     Cloth,  i2mo,  230  pages.     Illustrated.     For  Introduction,  42  cents. 

This  book  is  more  strictly  than  any  other  work  of  the  kind  a  book  of  iangitagt  rxerciset,  **  The  u$*  of  langtiaee  is  ceotJoQed 
by  habit,'^  Habit  conies  of  careful  training  lorg  practice,  constant  uKage,  strict  watch-care,  repeated  suggestion,  er^rrw  in 
thinking,  and  in  the  expression  of  thought.  The  work  is,  therefore,  a  book  of  such  ejtercues  as  will  induce  correct  habits  and 
lead  to  good  usage.  Much  care  is  had  in  the  arrangement  cf  the  lessons  to  secure  constant  freshness  and  at  the  same  time  10 
furnish  repeated  practice  in  every  variety  of  exercise. 

HARPER'S  INDUCTIVE  GREEK  METHOD. 

By  Prof.  Wm.  R.  Harper,  Fh.  D.,  Yale  University, and  William  E.  Watess,  Ph.  D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

HARPER'S  INDUCTIVE  LATIN  METHOD. 

By  Prof.  Wm.  R.  Harper,  Ph.  D.,  Yale  University,  and  Isaac  B.  Burgess,  A.  M.,  Latin  Master 
Rogers  High  School,  Ne\K'port,  Rhode  Island.     For  Introduction,  each,  ^1.00. 

The  method  employed  in  these  books  is  that  followed  by  Professor  Harper  with  such  signal  success  in  his  classes  atChataaqm 
and  elsewhere.  A  sentence  of  the  original  text  is  first  placed  before  the  pupil.  The  pronunciation  and  exact  transliuion  of  eadi 
word  are  furnished  him.  With  the  aid  which  the  teacher  gives  him  in  advance,  and  with  the  material  givto  ia  the  book  he  Chor- 
oughly  masters  the  words  and  phrases  of  this  sentence  or  section.  His  knowledge  is  tested  by  requiring  him  to  rectic^or  write  the 
Greek  or  Latin  sentence,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  only  the  translation  before  his  eye.  With  this  as  the  foundation,  and  with  ade- 
quate notes,  the  words  are  transposed  and  introduced  in  various  relations,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  the  memoriang  of  the  Greek 
or  Latin  text,  wiiiiout  a  clear  idea  of  the  force  of  each  word,  and  by  thus  following  a  thoroughly  Inductive  method  a  Knowledfic  of 
the  language  is  obtained  in  much  less  time  than  usually  required. 

LOOKWOOD'S  READINGS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Animal  Memoirs.     By  Samuel  Lockwood,  PH.  D. 
Part  I — MAMMALS.     Cloth,  i2mo.    317  pages.        Part  II. — BIRDS.     Cloth,  i2mo.     397  pi^es. 

For  introduction,  60  cents  each. 

"Dr.  Samuel   Lockwood  has  written  in 'Animal  Memoirs' a  really  fascinating  book.    His  stories  of  the  animals  he  has 

known  are  told  with  tenderness  and  humor ;  his  descriptions  of  (he  characters,  the  idosyncrasies  of  hisfi-iends,  are  full  of  sweet, 
attractive  feeling,  as  well  as  of  scientific  accuracy.  It  is  a  book  which  will  not  only  delight  children,  but  will  teach  the  most  val- 
uable lessons  of  loving  kindness." — Nnv  Y'ork  Trilmn*. 

SPENOERIAN  COPY  BOOKS.    Revised.    Edition  of  1888. 

NOW   READY  i  Co'^'^on  School  Series,  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.     Shorter  Course,  Nos.  I,  a,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7 

(  Tracing  Course,  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  4. 

THE  SPENCERIAN  COPY  BOOKS,  in  their  various  editions,  have  long  been  recognized  as  the  National  Staadaxd. 
Keeping  pace  >^  ith  the  general  improvement  in  methods  of  teaching,  the  publishers,  after  several  years  of  careAd  and  painstaldnx 
preparation,  now  have  ready  the  edition  of  1888,  which  they  feel  confident  will  be  recognised  at  once  as  the  highest  type  of  wotK 
ever  reached  in  this  department.     From  thp  educational  or  the  artistic  standpoint,  these  books  are  equally  mentorioos. 

THE  COMMON  SERIES. — Each  book  possesses  original  and  valuable  features  not  possessed  by  any  other  Copy  Booka. 
While  this  claim  may  .seem  an  extravagant  one,  it  will  be  fully  borne  out  by  an  examination  of  the  books  themselves. 

THE  SHORTER  COURSE.— The  shape  and  proportion  of  the  page  of  this  Series  dififer  from  tluu  adopted  in  the'CoBunon 
School  Series,  or  in  any  other  Copy  Hooks,  V^eing  better  accommodated  to  the  desk  usually  found  in  the  primary  schooto.  While 
the  copies  throughout  the  Series  are  diHcrent  from  those  in  the  corresponding  books  in  the  larger  Series,  the  distinctive  fauozcs  of 
the  two  courses  are  substantially  identical. 

THE  TRACING  SERIES. — ^Thc  system  of  tracing  first  Inaugurated  by  the  Spencerian  method,  with  such  excdleot  resutei 
that  many  imitators  have  sprung  up,  his  here  continued  with  important  improvements. 

WHITE'S  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING— Revised.    "The  Alphabet  of  Manual 

Training.  " 


I^EACMERS  are  invited  to  address  us  on  any  matter  pertaining  to  text-books.     If  an  improved  book  or 
series  is  desired  in  school,  write  us  for  circulars,  information,  terms,  etc.     Sample  copies  sentat  nominal 
prices,  returnable  if  not  adopted.  <». 

Teachers,  or  School  Officers,  who  are  desirous  of  effecting  a  change  in  the  writing  books  in  their 
schools  should  examine  the  Spencerian  Revised,     Correspondence  solicited. 
Our  Brief  Descriptive  List  sent  free  to  any  address. 
Correspondence  solicited.     Liberal  terms  for  first  supply  or  for  examination. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

753  and  755  Broadway,  Ne-w  York.  149  Wabash  AvenuOt  Chicago. 
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STEADY  ADVANCE   IN  OUR  COMMON  SCHOOL  WORK. 

BV    EX-STATE  SUPT.   H.  C, 


rHE  Altoona  meeting,  in  July  last,  of 
OUT   State  Teachers'   Association,   was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  suggestive 
of  all    of   these   assemblages  in  the  thirty- 
five  years  of  its  existence,  proving  it  to  be 
more  than  ever  a.  power  in  our  educational 
world,  and  a  snggestive  and  moulding  influ- 
ence in  the  field  of  operations  which  it  rep- 
resents.    No  one   interested    in    the   cause 
could  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  cogency 
and  force  and  fearless  independence  of  the 
discossions,  and  the  ability  and  exhaustive 
character  of  the  papers  which  were  read, 
prepared  with  a  thoroughness  and  care  befit- 
ting the  importance  of  the  subjects  and  the 
reoresentative  assemblage    to  which    they 
:   presented.     The  proceedings,  as  re- 
.ed,  could  not  fail  to  impress  one  with 
gher  e^mate  of  the  character  and  scope 
tendencies  of  our  public  school  system, 
the  vital  forces  which  are  effectively  at 
k   throughout   its   broad  domain,   and 
:h   must  make  a  permanent  impresF^ion 
;ood  through  all  the  coming  years, 
rue,  there  are  lingering  spots  still  visible 
lur  educational  aun,  that  attract  attention 
are   causes  of  some  solicitude  on  the 
o£  -gitt  who  desire  to  see  our  school  sys- 
aodr  its  working  life  reach  the  high  ideal 
etiDed  for  it  in  the  Constitution,  and 
;h  is  the  animating  spirit  of  our  school 
. ;    but  it  is  euially  true  that  they  are 
ppearing  yeaB||^  year,  and  are  by  no 
Ds  cansc  for  as  much  grave  concern  as 


was  the  case  with  more  glaring  defects  that 
existed  in  former  years.  "  The  sun  do- 
move,"  and,  in  the  experience  of  our  State, 
its  vitalizing  influence  becomes  more  per- 
vading and  powerful  every  year,  with  a  far- 
reaching  and  vivifying  optimism  that  carries 
hope  and  courage  and  inspiration  to  every 
official  and  professional  worker  in  the  great: 
cause  that  has  done  so  much  for  our  sturdji 
old  Commonwealth,  and  will  continue  to  be 
felt  like  a  perennial  benediction  to  its  re- 
motest borders. 

To  the  casual  observer,  unfamiliar  with 
our  common  school  organization  and  its 
history,  a  hasty  perusal  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Altoona  meeting  would  be  apt  to 
convey  at  first  a  feeling  of  slight  discour- 
agement, from  the  fact  that  our  school  move- 
ments are  still,  to  a  large  extent,  tentative 
in  their  character,  with  many  deficiencies 
and  shortcomings  yet  to  be  remedied  before 
we  can  reach  the  ultimate  perfectioti  at 
which  we  all  aim,  and  which  it  is  so  desir- 
able should  be  finally  reached.  But  a  sec- 
ond glance,  looking  thoughtfully  beneath 
the  surface  symptoms  of  to-day  and  com- 
paring them  with  the  obstacles  that  have 
been  so  successfully  overcome,  must  speedily 
dissipate  the  shadows  and  make  all  bright 
again.  It  is  not  the  habit  with  us  in  Penn- 
sylvania to  conceal  defects  and  shortcom- 
ings, either  in  the  organization  or  the  prac- 
tical operations  of  our  common  school 
system.     Go    the    contrary,   we   fearlessly 
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drag  them  into  the  light  of  day  and  test, 
examine,  weigh,  and  measure  them  to  see 
exactly  what  they  are,  and  from  this  ascer- 
tained knowledge  to  determine  in  what  di- 
rection effort  should  be  made  to  remedy  and 
remove  them.  We  go  upon  the  principle 
that  what  cannot  stand  criticism  and  search- 
ing investigation  is  not  worth  having ;  and 
so  we  propose  to  make  our  school  policy 
strong  and  vigorous  by  ventilating  and  re- 
moving every  weakness  and  adding  every 
appliance  that  experience  shows  to  be  neces- 
sary to  success.  This  method  of  procedure 
is  only  evidence  of  vigorous  growth  and 
ever-expanding  and  healthful  life,  in  which 
every  one  can  rejoice,  and  '^ thank  God  and 
take  courage."  We  are  constantly  pushing 
forward,  and  with  logical  consistency  mak- 
ing every  stage  of  progress  a  stepping-stone 
to  greater  achievements  beyond;  and  thus 
our  school  system  gains  from  .year  to  year 
such  sinewy  strength  and  stability  and  fruit- 
fulness  as  a  timid  and  vacillating  policy 
could  never  have  secured. 

There  is  one  feature  of  these  latter  days 
that  stands  out  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
early  times  of  thirty  years  ago  and  more. 
Then  the  discussions  and  controversies,  in 
the  Association  and  out  of  it,  amongst  the 
people  and  in  the  legislative  halls,  were  over 
the  organic  structure  of  our  school  system,  the 
extraordinary  powers  conferred  by  law  and 
the  agencies  created  to  administer  them ;  and 
the  battle  of  opinion  was  long  and  earnest, 
and  sometimes  the  outcome  was  more  or  less 
dubious ;  but  success  was  finally  assured  and 
the  common  school  interests  of  the  State 
planted  upon  a  foundation  broad  and  strong 
and  impregnable.  But  now,  <<  leaving  the 
dead  past  to  bury  its  dead,"  the  lines  of  dis- 
cussion have  moved  forward  to  higher 
ground.  Discussions  over  the  main  essential 
features  of  our  system  have  dropped  out  of 
sight,  and  no  longer  make  a  ripple  on  the  sur- 
face, and  these  are  now  almost  wholly  con- 
fined to  the  varying  phases  of  our  school  life, 
for  which  alone  the  comprehensive  organiza- 
tio/i  was  established.  Things  that  bear  di- 
rectly upon  the  work  of  the  teacher — courses 
of  instruction,  methods  of  instruction,  and 
such  finishing  appliances  and  agencies  as  are 
necessary  to  give  the  greatest  efficiency  and 
directness  of  application — everything  now 
b  within  the  system,  and  not  against  it  or 
about  its  framework ;  and  it  is  only  by  com- 
paring then  and  now  that  it  can  be  fully  re- 
alized what  immense  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  administration  of  our  public  schools, 
and  how  great  is  the  professional  momentum 
and  zeal,  intelligence,  skill,  and  missionary 


spirit  and  devotedness,  that  are  pushing 
them  forward  to  the  high  water  mark  of  ed- 
ucational success. 

One  singular  thing  conspicuously  brought 
out  at  this  meeting  more  prominently  than 
ever  before,  was  the  curious  misapprehen- 
sion that  the  public  school  is  the  perquisite 
of  the  teacher,  and  is  rightfully  the  prize 
(and  sometimes  the  prey)  of  the  teacher-in- 
expectancy.     Nothing  could  well  be  further 
from  the  truth.     Until  this  delusion  is  exor- 
cised   in   both   theory  and    practice,  our 
schools  can  never  reach  their  highest  point 
of  usefulness.     In   private  life,  where  the 
school   is  owned  by  the  teacher  this,  of 
course,  is  true  \  but  in  our  organized  public 
S)rstem,  which  is  for  the  whole  people,  the 
teacher  is  an  employ^  and  not  a  proprietor. 
The  schools  are  not  for  the  teacher,  but  for 
the  pupils,  and  their  proper  tuition  is  para- 
mount to  all  other  considerations.     School 
boards    procure    furniture    and    apfMiratus 
wherever  they  can  get   the  best,  without 
regard  to  local  or  geographical  considera- 
tions.    It  is  enough  that  it  is  of  the  best 
quality  and  adapted  to  subserve  the  interests 
of  the  school,  whether  procured  in  its  vicin- 
ity or  at  some  point  more  remote.     The 
teacher  is  employed  to  do  by  all  odds  the 
most  important  work  for  which  the  school 
is  opened,  and  the  question  of  qualifications 
and  fitness  for  that  work  should  of  course 
be  paramount  to  all  local  or  personal  con- 
siderations.    There  is  no  provincialism  in 
the  realm  of  educated  mind,  and  the  field 
for  its  exercise  should  not  be  circumscribed 
by  geographical    limits.     No  teacher  has 
any  rights  in  a  public  school  except  on  the 
score  of  superior  qualifications,  and  qualifi- 
cations should  be  the  test  of  employment. 
The  fitness  of  things  should  be  determined 
by  no  other  standard. 

This  position  is  so  self  evident  as  to  leave 
no  room  for  controversy.  It  is  a  settled 
physiological  fact  that  the  breeding  in  and 
in  of  cattle  deteriorates  the  stock,  and  the 
same  law  holds  good  elsewhere  than  in  the 
barnyard.  School  districts  comparing  them- 
selves by  themselves  are  not  wise,  and 
hedging  themselves  in  by  a  Chinese  wall  of 
exclusion,  will  in  time  get  their  school  in- 
terests into  the  ruts,  and  eventually  sink 
their  school  life  into  the  monotony  of 
routine,  instead  of  constantly  expanding 
in  the  direction  of  mental  activity  and 
growth ;  for  the  teacher's  work  must  be  con- 
stantly fresh  and  progressive,  or  else  go 
backwards.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  ca$e 
there  is  no  alternative,  and  in  employing 
teachers  the  question  should  not  be.  Where 
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does  he  or  she  live?  but,  What  are  his  qaali- 
ficatioDs,  natural  and  acquired  ?  or  What  is 
her  specific  and  peculiar  fitness  for  this 
vastly  important  service  ? 

It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect  of  poor 
human  nature  in  this  age  of  greed  and  grasp 
and  pushing  self-interest,  that  this  high  the- 
ory on  which  our  puMic  schools  are  estab- 
lished shall  be  comprehended  and  realised 
ifl  practice.  But  the  time  must  come  when 
the  fact  will  be  understood  and  recognized 
in  its  integrity,  that  the  public  schools  are  a 
great  public  trusty  and  not  in  any  sense  the 
perquisite  of  any  man  or  set  of  men  in 
office  or  out  of  office — ^and  the  omnipotent 
power  of  enlightened  public  opinion  will 
yet  come  up  to  the  support  in  practice  of 
the  disinterested  ideal  upon  which  our 
school  system  is  based. 


<*> 


UNGRADED    SCHOOL    WORK— THE 

SITUATION. 


BY  KATE  L.  BROWN. 


ii 


MORE  than  two  thiixls  of  the  school 
children  of  the  United  States  are  in 
the  ungraded  schools."  And  yet,  the  great 
n)a}ority  of  our  teachers  shun  this  work. 
The  normal  and  trainmg  school  graduate, 
however,  is  willing, — nay,  glad  even, — to 
teach  in  an  uogrsKled  school  at  the  start, 
fiat  let  her  learn  to  gather  her  forces,  to  feel 
that  she  is  mistress  of  the  situation,  and  lo  I 
where  is  our  normal  graduate?  Like  the 
bird  of  passage,  she  has  flown  to  a  more 
favored  region. 

The  teachers  of  the  better  graded  schools 
at  the  country  town  c<mtres  look  toward 
the  larger  towns,  and  when  success  has  been 
there  assured,  the  city  examinations  become 
a  gateway  to  the  educational  Mecca  of  the 
ambitious.  Can  this  be  criticised  in  view 
of  the  scanty  salaries  paid  to  the  teachers  of 
rural  schools?  Are  we  wrong  in  seeking 
the  wider  horizon,  some  spot  where  we  may 
work  less  hampered,  and  taste  the  joy  of  a 
richer  harvest? 

To  the  teacher  of  the  ungraded  school 
there  are  i^)ecial  discouragements.  Her 
position  is  one  of  isolation.  She  is  too  far 
away  from  other  teachers  to  learn  through  a 
discussion  and  comparison  of  work.  She  is 
not  apt  to  receive  as  visitors  those  whose 
presence  and  interest  would  stimulate  to  a 
better  endeavor.  The  community,  while 
exacting  in  many  things,  is  rarely  alive  to 
the  true  lines  of  educational  progress.  The 
salary  is  unbalanced  by  the  range  of  work. 


Whether  she  experiences  one  or  all  of 
these  drawbacks,  the  number  of  grades  is 
like  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  in  the  story  of 
Sinbad, — ^a  crushing,  benumbing,  exasperat- 
ing fact.  But  is  there  no  brighter  side  to 
the  picture?  Must  the  teachers  of  "two- 
thirds  of  the  school  children  in  the  United 
States"  feel  that  they,  the  many,  roust  al- 
ways remain  in  the  Valley  of  Humilation? 
Shall  the  more  fortupate  few  in  the  graded 
schools  alone  reap  the  harvests  of  success! 

There  is  another  side  to  the  picture.     To 
the  lonely  teacher  making  her  laborious 
way  in  the  country  wildernesses,  the  noblest 
delights  of  the  noblest  of  professions  need* 
not  be  denied. 

You  hold  the  lives  of  little  children,  who 
may  in  your  face  catch  their  best  visions  of 
the  Infinite.  Day  by  day  your  love,  your 
patience,  your  ideals,  your  efforts  at  true 
judgment,  are  shaping,  are  giving  character 
to  the  pliable  lives  around  you.  Can  any- 
thing be  sweeter  to  the  sensitive  craving  of 
the  true  teacher's  heart? 

This  may  await  you  in  the  ungraded 
school.  In  the  graded  schools,  where  a  new 
class  is  received  in  September  and  dismissed 
in  June,  there  is  a  subtle  tendency  to  dis- 
courage individual,  personal  interest.  We 
may  still  preserve  our  love  for  childreif,  but 
it  will  be  for  children  in  the  mass  rather 
than  singly, — for  children  in  the  broad 
sense,  rather  than  for  Harry,  Bessie,  or 
Malcolm.  We  have  noticed  also  in  such 
schools  that  the  pupils,  accustomed  to  con- 
tinual change,  place  a  less  personal  value  on 
the  teacher's  friendship.  They  go  cheerfully 
from  one  grade  to  another,  and  accept  the 
new  teacher  with  apparent  indifference  as  a 
part  of  the  change.  Of  course  there  are 
many  exceptions,  where  teachers  are  too 
strong  and  magnetic  to  yield  to  these  subtle 
influences,  and  where  the  anguish  of  parting 
in  the  pupil  betrays  the  deep  personal 
attachment  created.  The  country  teacher 
has  more  opportunities  of  intercourse  with 
her  pupils  outside  school  hours  than  the 
town  teacher  is  apt  to  gain.  There  are  the 
walks  to  and  from  school,  the  possibilities  of 
the  noon  hour.  Then,  as  the  superior  in 
intellectual  acquirements,  the  country 
teacher  may  find  herself  at  the  head  of  all 
efforts  to  quicken  the  common  life  of  the 
neighborhood.  To  the  children  who  often 
see  no  life  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their 
own  dooryards,  the  school-house  may  be- 
come the  centre  of  a  quickening  intellectual 
and  social  life.  Ic  is  no  mean  thing  to  be 
the  leader  in  all  good  influences  of  even  the 
humblest  country  district.     And  if  our  rural 
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neighborhoods  are  ever  to  rise  in  the 
appreciation  of  what  is  good^  necessary, 
and  attainable,  it  must  often  be  through  the 
consecrated  pluck  and  energy  of  some  large- 
souled  teacher  in  their  midst.  As  the  un- 
graded school  teacher  may  take  her  pupils 
at  the  start  and  train  them  through  several 
successive  years,  she  is  able  to  supply  what 
was  lacking  the  year  before,  and  plan  also 
for  future  work. 

The  range  of  work  being  so  broad,  the 
teacher  is  saved  from  the  narrowness,  the 
rut  of  habit  that  may  become  the  insidious 
foe  of  the  graded  school  teacher.  She  is  com- 
pelled to  be  versatile.  Her  executive  pow- 
ers are  developed  and  taxed  to  the  utmost. 
The  pupils,  in  their  turn,  are  compelled  to 
self-reliance.  In  a  school  where  the  teacher 
is  always  at  hand  to  guide  the  child  and 
smooth  over  every  difficulty,  the  pupils  be- 
come dependent  before  we  are  aware. 

Then  in  the  country  one  has  the  free  air, 
the  broad,  over-arching  sky,  the  woods, 
fields,  and  pastures,  with  their  rich  material 
for  work  in  natural  history  and  other  de- 
partments of  elementary  science.  There 
may  be  a  sluggishness  in  the  mental  atmos- 
phere of  the  community,  but  there  are  fewer 
influences  toward  vice  and  contamination. 

Let  the  teacher  of  the  ungraded  school 
take  heart.  Her  star  shall  not  set  in  a  per- 
petually clouded  heaven.  The  highest  de- 
lights of  a  noble  profession  are  open  to  her, 
but  the  sum  of  her  influence  shall  depend 
upon  the  energy  of  her  purpose,  and  the 
depth  of  her  consecration. 

American  Teacher, 


SILENT  READING. 


BY  ANNIE   ISABEL  WILLIS. 


THE  following  plan  will  serve  to  occupy 
the  bright  boy  of  a  class,  who  would 
otherwise  have  time  for  mischief,  to  spur  on 
the  dull  boy,  and  to  instruct  and  please 
every  one. 

A  beginning  is  made  by  a  request  for 
good  magazines  and  papers  that  are  wanted 
no  longer  at  home.  If  the  plan  is  enthusi- 
astically presented,  the  teacher  will  soon 
have  a  large  assortment  of  printed  matter  to 
select  from.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
sensational  stories  of  romance  and  adventure 
are  tabooed.  The  discrimination  of  good 
from  trashy  articles  may  teach  some  pupils 
a  silent  lesson  which  they  much  need. 

The  next  requisites  are  some  sheets  of 
brown  paper,  flat- head  fasteners  or  clamps, 
shears,  and  mucilage.     Invite  pupils  to  meet 


together  at  some  convenient'  time,  to  help 
make  the  little  books  for  silent  reading  when 
lessons  are  learned.  The  teacher  should 
make  selections  from  the  magazines,  mark- 
ing the  stories,  and  handing  them  to  one 
set  of  children  to  cut  neatly  out.  Some  can 
be  simply  detached  from  the  rest  of  the 
book,  and  should  be  fastened,  by  other 
pupih,  in  a  brown  paper  cover  cut  to  fit. 
The  books  are  then  handed  to  a  third  set  of 
workers, — the  good  writers, — who  put  the 
name  of  the  story,  and  its  author,  on  the 
cover.  If  a  story  is  cut  from  a  paper,  it 
may  be  pasted  in  columns  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
then  sewed  in  a  cover,  and  the  name  written 
as  before. 

When  the  books  are  finished,  let  them  be 
put  in  a  convenient  place  where  every 
member  of  the  class  can  get  one  without 
disturbing  the  rest.  When  lessons  are 
learned  before  time  allotted  to  study  is  up, 
these  books  may  be  taken,  the  only  penalty 
being  that  if  a  pupil  reads  who  afterwards 
fails  in  his  recitation,  he  forfeits,  tor  a 
certain  time,  the  right  to  use  the  books. 

Some  children  are  fonder  of  items  of 
scientific  or  literary  nature,  than  of  stories. 
Most  magazines  have  short  or  long  articles 
of  this  kind,  and  so  it  will  come  about  that, 
in  the  effort  to  provide  for  all  tastes,  quite 
a  little  scientific  or  literary  branch  of  the 
larger  library  -will  be  prepared.  One  book 
may  be  called  **  Curious  Facts,"  another 
"Items  about  Noted  People,"  another 
"Animals  and  Insects,"  and  so  on,  each 
being  composed  of  a  number  of  clippings 
on  the  subject. 

Consider  the  advantages  of  this  plan  : 

1.  It  teaches  self-control  and  a  regard  for 
the  rights  of  others.  Pupils  who  use  the 
books,  must  take  and  return  them  quietly. 

2.  It  keeps  a  whole  class  out  of  mischief. 
There  will,  in  time,  be  no  otie  who  does 
not  find  time  for  "silent  reading." 

3.  It  incites  the  slow  ones  to  greater  zeal 
in  study. 

4.  It  will  give  pupils  a  better  understand- 
ing of  their  own  minds,  for  it  will  teach  them 
to  "know  when  they  know"  their  lessons. 

5.  It  will  cause  pupils  to  read  silently  and 
with  concentration,  a  thing  that  many 
grown  persons  cannot  do. 

6.  Above  all,  it  will,  if  rightly  conducted, 
inspire  a  taste  for  good  reading,  and  help 
to  supplant  the  dime  novel  by  better  things. 

This  plan  has  been  successfully  tried,  and 
found  to  produce  the  best  results.  It  pays 
larger  dividends  for  a  very  small  investment 
of  time  and  labor,  than  almost  any  other 

means  of  discipline.  Ameriean  Teacher, 
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THE  CHAkM  OF  NATURALNESS. 


BY  ICARGARBT  W.    SUTHERLAND. 


THE  artist  tests  the  quality  of  his  work 
by  its  truthfulness  to  nature.     So  exact- 
ing is  this  mistress,  and  so  great  is  the  fidel- 
ity she  demands,  that  any  great  deviation 
from  her  laws  is  punished  with  ignominious 
failure.     But  many  who  realize  the  charm 
of  naturalness  in  the  domain  of  art  fail  to 
realize  its  value  in  the  man  or  woman  ;  and 
yet  it  seems  to  me  there  to  give  an  interest 
which  no  other  grace  of  manner  can  impart. 
A  genuine  man,  one  who  has  an  individual- 
ity of  his  own,  is  like  gold  in  that  he  has  an 
intrinsic  value.     Wherever  he  may  be,  we 
hear  him  with  delight.     At  a  political  meet- 
ing, after  we  have  listened  to  one  or  two 
other  speakers,  whose  affected  oratory  has 
oppressed  us   painfully,    what   a   thrill  of 
pleasure  he  gives  us  when  he  utters  his  own 
thought  or  feeling,  it  may  even  be  some- 
what crudely.    And  what  is  it  that  has  given 
such  power  to  the  world's  greatest  pulpit  ora- 
tors?   Surely  one  thing  has  been  the  utter 
absence  of  affectation  in  their  discourse.     I 
remember  having  had  at  one  time  the  great 
pleasure   of   hearing    the    beloved   Bishop 
Simpson   preach.     In   the  simplest  manner 
he  told  the  "  Story  of  the  Cross,"  and  what 
it  had  done  for  the  heart  of  mankind.     A 
child  could  have  followed  every  word  he 
said,  while  a  philosopher  would  have  yielded 
to  an  irresistible  influence. 

But  it  is  not  only  on  the  platform  or  in 
the  pupil  that  we  covet  more  of  the  charm 
of  naturalness.  We  want  it  in  society. 
Long  ago,  Goldsmith  said,  in  speaking  of 
that  feast  to  which  I  should  like  to  have 
been  invited,  **  Let  each  guest  bring  himself, 
and  he  brings  his  best  dish." 

What  do'  I  care  for  one's  handsome 
clothes?  Can  I  not  see  them  almost  as  well 
on  some  wax  model  ?  What  do  I  care  for  a 
copy  of  the  manners  of  some  one  else? 
What  is  more  tiresome  than  society  in  which 
there  is  little  individuality  ?  A  lady  once 
paid  another  the  high  compliment, — in  per- 
fect sincerity,  I  think, — "  You  are  the  only 
woman  that  I  have  ever  known  who  is  al- 
ways interesting."  And  why  was  this 
woman  interesting  to  the  others  ?  Simply 
because  in  all  their  intercourse  there  had 
been  such  perfect  sincerity.  The  real  self, 
the  mind  and  heart,  with  thought  and  feeling 
gathered  from  books  and  a  life  rich  in  its 
varied  experiences,  has  been  at  the  service 
of  the  other.  My  observation  leads  me  to 
the  belief  that  in  many  lives  there  is  a  period 


where  there  is  little  of  this  naturalness 
which  is  so  pleasing,  and  much  of  an  affec- 
tation that  is  either  amusing,  painful,  or 
promising  according  to  its  degree  or  its  qual- 
ity. We  find  this  state  more  frequently  in 
the  professions, — if  teaching  is  to  be  reck- 
oned among  them, — than  in  the  other  occu- 
pations of  life.  One  is  not  entirely  satisfied 
with  himself,  and  he  wants  either  to  seem  to 
be  or  to  be  something  better  than  he  really 
is.  If  he  rests  in  the  seeming,  he  will  be 
both  an  amusing  and  a  painful  object  of 
thought,  painful  if  we  consider  what  a  harm- 
ful influence  he  may  exert  over  the  young 
people  about  him.  His  language, — as  lan- 
guage is  apt  to  be, — is  indicative  of  the  man. 
fHe  never  "goes  to  bed,"  but  always  "re- 
tires." And  when  he  is  asked  "if  he  has 
ever  been  at  a  fire  in  C —  before,"  he  re- 
plies, "  Ah !  no,  the  previous  conflagrations 
have  ever  been  too  remote."  He  measures 
one's  education  by  the  length  of  the  words 
he  uses.  He  is  like  the  young  lady  who 
said,  "Mrs.  D.  is  so  intelligent!  She  never 
employs  anything  but  large  words."  It  is 
delightful  to  have  such  persons  say  once  in 
a  while  something  so  good  as  the  woman 
who  said  on  the  ist  of  June  that  "her 
neighbor's  husband  was  drunk  on  resurrec- 
tion day."  (You  understand  I  am  talking 
about  the  language  here,  not  the  circum- 
stance.) Or  to  hear  that  member  of  the 
shoddy  aristocracy  in  one  of  our  cities  say, 
"My  husband  always  has  his  shirts  done  up 
at  the  foundry." 

I  said  that  affectation  was  sometimes 
promising.  I  do  not  know  that  in  its  bad 
forms  it  ever  is.  But  what  I  mean  is  that 
sometimes  when  one  begins  to  see  the 
beauty  of  culture,  he  assumes  something 
beyond  what  he  then  is,  and  grows  toward 
that.  One  should  never  rest,  however,  in 
the  seeming.  It  is  with  regret  that  I  have 
seen  a  woman  in  whom  there  was  much  to 
admire,  spoilt,  perhaps,  by  an  affectation  of 
gayety  not  consistent  with  her  general  char- 
acter— like  a  beautiful  picture  in  which 
there  is  a  blemish  that  we  cannot  under- 
stand how  such  an  artist  could  make. 

But  since  school  journals  must  always  be 
"practical,"  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
education  ?  Everything.  First,  the  teacher 
is  to  be  everything  good  that  he  can  be,  but 
to  be  always  himself.  It  will  give  him  an 
added  power  over  his  pupils.  Genuine 
children  like  genuine  teachers.  And  chil- 
dren are  about  as  good  at  testing  character 
as  any  people  I  know  in  the  world.  Some 
years  ago,  I  knew  a  teacher  to  fail  almost 
entirely  in  school  government  because,  as 
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the  boys  said,  ''She  smiles  all  the  time,  and 
her  smile  doesn't  mean  anything  at  all."  I 
have  often  thought  that  if  teachers  affected 
a  love  that  they  did  not  feel,  it  did  not  win 
as  much  respect  from  their  pupils  as  a 
straightforward  way  of  dealing  which  had 
no  pretense  in  it.  But  the  teacher  must 
not  only  be  natural  herself,  she  must  keep 
the  charm  in  children.  There  is  something 
so  winning  in  the  simplicity  of  chilhood,  so 
lovely,  that  the  Great  Teacher  used  it  to 
show  what  is  essential  to  the  loveliness  of 
the  Christian  character.  I  would  not  have 
it  destroyed.  And  yet,  is  it  not  true  that  in 
the  schoolroom  much  is  done  to  destroy 
naturalness  ?  Consider  how  many  artificisd 
tones  of  voice  are  cultivated.  Sometimes 
the  little  girl  whose  voice  has  naturally  a 
sweetness  in  it  that  falls  gratefully  upon  the 
ear  is  taught  to  read  and  recite  in  a  voice  so 
harsh  and  loud  that  we  scarcely  recognize 
that  which  we  have  loved  to  hear.  It  is 
perfectly  right  to  break  up  any  defects  in 
speech  of  the  child,  to  train  it  to  speak  dis- 
tinctly; but  the  speech  of  the  recitation 
should  be  that  which  cultivated  persons  use 
in  every-day  life,  and  not  something  utterly 
foreign  to  it — loud  enough,  of  course,  to  be 
heard  by  the  teacher  and  the  class.  False 
styles  of  reading  and  reciting  selections 
from  prose  or  poetry  are  taught  that  re- 
semble nature  just  about  as  closely  as  the 
landscapes  painted  by  the  young  lady  who 
has  taken  several  lessons  in  art. 

Constrained  and  awkward  positions  are 
demanded  from  the  pupils.  Ways  of  walk- 
ing are  taught  that  make  one  wonder  if  the 
public  schools  are  not  responsible  for  much 
of  the  awkwardness  of  American  people  of 
older  growth.  It  is  scarcely  natural  to  walk 
on  tip-toe  with  one's  hands  folded  behind 
one's  back. 

In  a  certain  sense,  training  towards 
naturalness  is  moral  training  of  a  high  order. 
It  is  inculcating  honesty.  And  I  think 
there  are  circumstances  in  which  it  is  right 
to  teach  the  charm  of  naturalness  not  only 
by  example  but  by  precept. 

In  closing  an  article  intended  to  be 
suggestive  rather  than  exhaustive,  I  am  re- 
minded of  what  I  once  said  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  and  of  something  in  his  reply.  I  am 
quoting  from  memory,  but  I  can  give  you 
the  substance  or  what  was  said.  I  wrote, 
''The  most  interesting  woman  in  the  world 
is  the  thoroughly  natural  one;  and  yet  I 
believe  such  a  woman  is  rare.  I  like  to  be 
with  the  one  that  lets  me  know  her  real 
self,  and  does  not  try  to  palm  off  on  me 
some  one  else."     My  friend  is  a  lawyer,  so, 


naturally,  he  proceeded  to  argue  the  case 
with  me:  "It  depends  upon  what  the 
natural  woman  is  whether  I  like  her  to  be 
natural  in  my  presence.  If  her  nature  is 
that  of  a  tigress,  I  prefer  that  when  she  is 
near  me  she  should  assume  the  nature  of  the 
lamb." 

Have  I  told  you  this  last  to  entertain 
you?  No.  Shall  I  leave  you  to  read  the 
moral  ?  Yes.  For  I  have  stated  this  sum- 
mer when  it  was  urged  in  my  presence,  bjr 
those  interested  in  securing  subscribers,  that 
other  educational  journals  were  more  prac- 
tical than  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly^ 
"  made  things  plainer  for  the  teacher,"  etc., 
that  it  was  the  glory  of  the  Educational 
Monthly  that  it  went  on  the  assumption  that 
teachers  have  some  brains,  and  can  make  for 
themselves  some  applications  of  principles. 
— Ohio  Educational  Monthly, 


SCIENCE  FOR  CHILDREN.* 


BY  JKNNIE  DAKUNGTON. 


TT  has  long  since  been  proved  by  kinder- 
1  gartners  that  very  young  children  caa 
be  successfully  taught  the  elements  of  a  sci- 
ence. This  has  been  proved  by  the  work 
they  have  done  ix)  geometry.  May  not  the 
same  arguments  that  are  used  in  behalf  of 
geometry  be  used  also  in  the  interest  of 
other  sciences,  such  as  botany,  zoology,  ge- 
ology, or  even  chemistry  and  physics  ? — with 
the  added  plea,  that  these  all  lead  to  the 
direct  study  of  nature,  which  geometry  does 
not. 

Is  it  any  more  difficult  for  a  child  to  un- 
derstand that  heat  es^pands  and  cold  con- 
tracts than  it  is  for  him  to  comprehend  that 
unless  he  observes  the  'Maw  of  opposites" 
the  figure  he  is  inventing  will  be  defective? 
One  is  as  simple  as  the  other,  if  taught  in  as 
natural  a  manner. 

Little  children  are  constantly  asking, 
<<  Why  does  thb  do  so  and  so?  How  does 
it  do  it?  Why  does  it  rain?  Where  does 
the  rain  come  from?  Why  does  ice  grow 
on  the  pond  in  winter?  How  is  it  made? 
What  makes  the  snow?  What  makes  the 
$team  engine  go?  How  do  people  talk 
over  the  telegraph  wire?"  These  are  but 
a  very  few  of  the  many  questions  asked  us, 
or  asked  the  parents,  every  day.  The  forces 
of  nature  that  are  constantly  at  work  around 
them  excite  their  wonder,  and  but  few  chil- 

*  Paper  read  by  Miss  Jennie  Darlington,  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Normal  School,  formerly  of  Mil- 
lersville  State  Normal  School. 
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dren  watcfa  these  phenomeoa  in  silent  won- 
der. Most  of  them  approach  every  sympa- 
thetic listener  with — "Why  is  it  so?"  or 
'^How  does  it  do  so?" 

Four  you-  old  Lula  says,  ''  Where  does 
the  water  in  the  brook  go  at  night?"  We 
tell  her  it  runs  on  day  and  night.  "  Why 
does  it  always  run  ?  "  "  Why  does  it  never 
stop?"  We  dip  some  water  from  the 
brook  with  her  little  pail  and  perform  cer- 
tain experiments.  Lulu  making  such  infer- 
ences  as  are  suggested  to  her  by  the  water 
always  flowing  to  the  lowest  accessible  point. 
A  few  hours  later  a  shower  comes  up.  Then 
comes  the  question,  '<  Where  do  all  the  little 
raindrops  go?  "  but  quick  as  thought  follows 
her  own  answer,  "  Oh !  I  know.  If  there 
are  any  little  holes  in  the  ground  the  rain 
drops  must  go  down  in  them." 

What  more  do  we  know  about  it  ?  Could 
we  explain  it  better?  A  thing  is  said  to 
be  explained  when  it  is  classified  with  other 
things  with  which  we  are  already  acquainted. 
This  is  the  only  explanation  of  which  the 
highest  science  is  capable.  Lulu  saw  the 
relation  between  the  running  brook,  the  ex- 
periments with  the  pail  of  water,  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  rain  drops.  She  had 
classified  them,  and  that  was  her  explana- 
tion. As  children  grow  older  they  too  fre- 
quently lose  this  curiosity,  this  eagerness  to 
Imow  the  reason,  the  why,  for  everything 
that  comes  within  the  range  of  their  senses. 
And  I  fear  it  is  because  we  do  not  encourage 
them  sufficiently  in  their  first  attempts  at 
discovery. 

We  of  course  cannot  give  very  little  chil- 
dren full  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena 
about  them  and  about  which  they  question 
US,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  ability  to  ask 
a  question  suggests  that  there  is  ability  to 
comprehend  the  answer,  if  it  is  properly 
given ;  or,  as  some  one  says :  *'  The  rise  of 
an  appetite  for  any  kind  of  knowledge  im- 
plies that  the  unfolding  mind  has  become  fit 
^  to  assimilate  it,  and  needs  it  for  the  pur- 
poses of  growth. 

As  the  forces  in  nature  are  constant,  we 
know  in  part  what  wonders,  during  each 
season,  will  attract  the  notice  of  these  little 
people.  Consequently,  we  know  vtxy  nearly 
what  they  will  question  us  about,  and  are 
able  to  anticipate  their  questions  and  arrange 
a  series  of  experiments  and  observations  that 
will  throw  light  on  the  problems  that  so  puz- 
sle  their  little  brains.  We  may  often  answer 
questions  that  they  have  not  yet  framed  in 
words.  And  is  not  this  work  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  kindegarten,  if  we  succeed 
only  in  suggesting  questions  and  succeed  in 


answering  none?  We  have  been  trying  such 
a  series  of  experiments  with  oqr  children 
here.  That  we  are  meeting  a  want  that  has 
been  unconsciously  fielt  by  the  children,  is 
proved  by  such  remarks  as  this.  Clarence 
says:  ''I  a^ked  my  mamma  that,  and  she 
said  I  wasn't  big  enough  to  understand." 
Dannie  said:  ''I  tried  to  find  that  out  my- 
self, but  I  didn't  know  how." 

From  these  remarks  we  infer  not  only  an 
eager  desire  to  know,  but  in  many  cases  we 
can  trace  a  certain  tinge  of  discouragement 
because  of  repeated  failure  to  give  satisfac- 
tory information.  Should  we  not  guard 
against  this  diteouragement,  and  instead 
stimulate  their  curiosity  ? 

Some  have  thought  that  air,  heat,  elec« 
tricity,  etc.,  are  too  immaterial,  too  vague, 
for  little  children  to  grasp.  They  say  that 
these  subjects  are  too  abstract,  and  cannot 
be  made  sufficiently  concrete.  But  we  have 
found  that  the  effects  of  heat  and  many  ex- 
periments on  liquids  and  gases  are  readily 
comprehended  by  the  kindergarten  chil- 
dren. As  to  what  heat  is,  we  do  not  know; 
but  that  answer  will  not  discourage  the  little 
ones  in  their  search  for  causes,  if  they  have 
an  opportunity  to  watch  the  effects  intelli- 
gently. One  experiment  we  try  is  this: 
A  metal  ball  is  passed  through  a  ring,  and 
then  heated  in  the  flame  of  an  alcohol  Lamp. 
When  we  try  to  withdraw  the  ball,  we  find 
that  the  heat  has  expanded  it  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  is  too  large  to  go  through  the 
ring.  One  of  the  children  exclaimed  in- 
stantly, on  seeing  this  done:  "  Oh !  the  heat 
went  into  the  ball  and  made  it  grow  larger." 

Another  day  we  brought  a  bottle,  closely 
corked,  to  the  class,  and  by  the  help  of  a 
ftinnel,  tried  to  pour  water  through  a  small 
hole  made  in  the  stopper  for  that  purpose, 
but  one  of  the  children  greeted  us  with, 
**Oh  !  you  can't  put  water  in  there  ;  why, 
it's  full  already.     It's  full  of  air. ' ' 

Then  they  enjoyed  watching  drops  of 
water  fall  into  the  bottle  as  bubbles  rose 
through  the  water  in  the  funnel.  Harr|r 
said  :  *'  Bubbles  are  made  of  air  with  a  skin, 
of  water  round  them."  Herbert  said: 
<<  Those  drops  must  be  just  as  large  as  the 
bubbles,  because  the  drops  take  up  the  room 
that  the  bubbles  come  out  of." 

Another  day  we  heated  the  closed  end  of 
a  test  tube,  the  open  end  of  which  was  in 
water.  As  the  air  in  the  tube  expanded  it 
escaped  in  bubbles  through  the  water. 

Dio  did  not  want  to  walk  or  listen,  but 
insisted  on  putting  his  finger  in  the  water,, 
and  closing  the  open  end  of  the  tube.  At 
last  the  teacher  asked  :  "  Dio,  why  do  youi 
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put  your  finger  there  ?"  Dio  said,  "  I  want 
to  see  if  the  tube  will  burst  if  the  air  cannot 
get  out."  The  teacher  had  no  doubt  that 
Dio  understood  that  the  heat  had  expanded 
that  air. 

Is  any  work  better  adapted  to  train  chil- 
dren to  observe  and  to  reason  than  this  ? 
Although  children  are  constantly  prying 
hi  to  the  secrets  of  nature,  they  will  after  all 
see  but  little,  if  their  seeing  is  not  stimu- 
lated and  directed. 

Froebel  says  in  his  "  Education  of  Man," 
**  Therefore  even  those  boys  who  are  always 
running  about  in  open  air,  perceive,  divine 
and  experience  nothing  of'  the  beauties  of 
nature  and  of  their  effect  on  the  human 
mind.  It  is  with  them  as  with  those  who 
live  in,  and  have  grown  up  in  a  very  beau- 
tiful country,  who  divine  nothing  of  its 
beauty  and  its  spirit." 

We  cannot  expect  to  have  many  Newtons 
in  each  kindergarten  or  school,  but  all  chil- 
dren may  become  discoverers  to  some  extent, 
if  directed  in  their  investigations. 

Science  and  superstition  cannot  exist  to- 
gether. Should  we  not  so  train  our  chil- 
dren that  they  will  unconsciously  seek  a 
rational  cause  for  every  effect  noticed,  no 
matter  how  startling  or  unusual  the  effect  ? 
I  have  known  persons  who  were  afraid 
to  have  an  electric  bell  in  the  house,  and 
have  been  told  that  such  cases  are  com- 
mon. These  persons  are  even  afraid  to 
ring  an  electric  door-bell.  A  little  child, 
however,  after  observing  a  few  simple  ex- 
periments in  electricity,  probably  thinks 
with  perfect  coolness  when  he  touches  an 
electric  bell  knob,  *'  Now  I  have  closed 
the  current."  And  when  he  removes  his 
finger  he  will  doubtless  think  ''Now  the 
current  is  broken." 

We  have  not  yet  given  the  very  smallest 
children  the  experiments  in  electricity,  but 
mean  to  do  so  before  long,  and  they  are 
such  as  to  remove  the  feeling  of  awe  (as  of 
an  unnatural  agency)  that  many  have  for 
electricity.  When  the  fire  alarm  strikes 
the  children  will  have  the  mental  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  how  the  current  is  alter- 
nately closed  and  broken  to  cause  the  regu- 
lar tap,  tap,  tap. 

With  regard  to  the  telegraph,  they  will 
no  longer  make  the  mistake  my  little  ones 
recently  made.  One  day  while  in  school 
I  received  a  telegram.  Charlie  asked  who 
sent  it.  I  told  him  my  father,  who  was 
many  miles  away.  Charlie  looked  at  it 
and  said:  ''Oh!  how  funny  your  father 
writes."  And  Charlie  was  several  years 
Ibeyond  kindergarten  age. 


Mr.  Morrill  helps  us  to  construct  a  min- 
iature telegraphing  apparatus.  One  child 
at  one  end  of  the  table  plays  that  he  is  in 
Hartford.  A  child  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table  is  in  New  Britain,  and  they  click, 
click,  forward  and  backward  to  each  other. 

I  think  there  is  no  danger  of  children 
ever  becomiilg  too  familiar  with  these  nat- 
ural phenomena,  or  of  regarding  these  won- 
ders too  lightly,  or  (as  some  have  suggested) 
getting  a  surfeit  of  the  subject.  And  these 
forces  are  all  wonderful  enough,  even  after 
they  have  been  robbed  of  the  vague  hazy 
atmosphere  with  which  they  seem  sur- 
rounded to  the  uninitiated,  who  have  a 
feeling  that  they  are  somehow  caused  by 
necromancy.  This  feeling  I  think  many 
children  never  wholly  lose,  if  these  myster- 
ies remain  unexplained  until  they  reach  the 
high  school  age. 

This  danger  seems  greater  with  the  girls 
than  with  the  boys,  who  have  access  to  the 
factories  of  various  kinds,  where  they  un- 
consciously learn  considerable  of  the  practi- 
cal application  of  force.  Would  not  our 
children  explain  these  mysteries  as  the 
ancients  explained  them,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  practical,  common  sense  atmosphere 
with  which  they  are  surrounded?  The 
ancients,  you  remember,  explained  them  by 
their  myths,  for,  as  Mr.  Fiske  says,  the  myths 
were  and  are  but  outgrowths  of  simple  un- 
educated minds  trying  to  account  for  the 
strange  and  beautiful  things  which  appealed 
to  their  untutored  imagination.  For  in- 
stance, was  it  not  the  Greeks  who  explained 
a  thunder-storm  by  constructing  the  theory 
of  a  great  black  dragon  pierced  by  the 
arrows  of  a  heavenly  archer?  And  yon 
remember  they  said  the  sun,  though  ever 
victorious  in  open  contest  with  his  enemies, 
is  nevertheless  not  invulnerable.  At  times 
he  succumbs  to  treachery,  is  bound  by  the 
frost  giants,  or  slain  by  the  demons  of  dark- 
ness. In  the  myth  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty, 
the  earth -goddess  sinks  into  her  long  winter 
sleep  when  pricked  by  the  point  of  a  spindle. 
In  her  cosmic  palace,  all  is  locked  in  icy 
repose,  naught  thriving  save  the  ivy,  which 
defies  the  cold  until  the  kiss  of  the  golden- 
haired  sun- god  re-awakens  life  and  activity. 

These  conceits  are  all  very  beautifuUit  is 
true,  and  we  would  not  rob  our  children 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  myth- making  age, 
through  which  all  children  must  and  should 
pass.  But  do  you  think  it  possible  to  rob 
nature  of  its  poetry  and  beauty,  and  child- 
hood of  its  love  for  them,  by  helping  the 
children  to  understand  the  marvelous  plan  ? 
Little  enough  of  it  we  can  understand  at 
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best.  Even  after  all  is  known  that  is  now 
possible,  will  there  not  be  enough  mystery 
remaining  to  satisfy  the  most  imaginative  ? 
The  Kindergarten  for  June  contains  a 
plea  for  "Science  Teaching"  by  Mr.  Howe, 
but  he,  as  other  writers  on  the  subject, 
speaks  only  of  the  objects  in  nature,  and 
ignores  the  forces — while  it  seems  to  me  a 
knowledge  of  the  one  is  as  essential  as  the 
knowledge  of  the  other.  Very  little  appa- 
ratus is  necessary  for  these  lessons.  With 
only  an  alcohol  lamp,  a  bottle  of  water  and 
perhaps  a  saucer,  much  light  can  be  thrown 
on  clouds,  dew,  rain,  snow,  etc.  We  find 
that  experiments  that  can  be  adapted  to  the 
children's  power  of  comprehension  are  nu- 
merous. The  majority  of  those  found  in 
any  high  school  text-book  may  be  so  sim- 
plified that  our  smallest  children  may  gain 
much  from  them. 
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BY  J.  S.  KIEFFER,  D.  D. 


A  FEW  days  ago  it  fell  to  the  writer's 
lot  to  conduct  to  one  of  the  public 
school  buildings  of  the  town  in  which  he  re- 
sides a  child  who  was  making  the  transition 
from  a  private  to  a  public  school.  It  was 
the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  schools ;  and 
the  children  belongingto  the  several  schools 
contained  in  the  large  building  were  flock- 
ing together,  furnishing  an  interesting  and 
inspiring  spectacle.  What  is  more  beautiful 
than  childhood,  and  what  is  more  sugges- 
tive, and  more  affecting  too  in  its  way,  than 
a  multitude  of  bright  and  eager  children  as- 
sembled together  on  the  first  day  of  school  ? 
How  many  homes  are  represented  here ;  how 
many  parents'  hearts  are  here  with  their  chil- 
dren; how  much  anxiety  there  is  to-day  in 
many  a  throbbing  little  heart ;  how  much  of 
future  destiny  may  be  hanging  upon  this 
day  and  hour !  llie  scene  has  not  only  a 
beauty,  but  also  a  solemnity,  of  its  own. 
Surely,  this  beginning  of  school  is  a  time  for 
thoughtfulness  and  for  lifting  up  the  heart  to 
God  in  prayer ;  for  the  teachers,  that  wis- 
dom, gentleness,  firmness  and  patience  may 
be  given  to  them  for  their  long  and  difficult 
task ;  for  the  pupils,  that  they  may  respect 
and  obey  their  teachers,  and  be  kind  one  to 
another. 

The  teacher  of  the  first  and  lowest  school, 
a  gentleman  of  large  experience,  specially 
chosen  and  specially  fitted  for  this  specially 
important  and  difficult  work,  takes  us  into 
his  bright  and  well-furnished  room,  to  show 


us  some  beautiful  kindergarten  things  which 
he  has  purchased  for  assistance  in  instruct- 
ing the  children.  The  group  of  children 
who  look  on  with  animated  faces  and  shin- 
ing eyes,  while  these  objects  are  exhibited, 
furnishes  an  interesting  picture  and  study, 
and  suggests  to  one  how  much  brighter  and 
happier  is  the  lot  of  the  little  children  of 
the  schools  of  to-day,  as  compared  with  what 
it  was  a  generation  or  two  ago.  As  we  turn 
away,  we  observe  conspicuously  placed  upon 
the  wall  before  the  eyes  of  the  children,  an 
arched  motto  reading  as  follows :    ''  Little 

CHILDREN,     LOVE     ONE     ANOTHER."      What 

could  be  more  appropriate  to  such  a  place 
than  this  brief  and  ever-memorable  sermon 
of  St.  John's  ? 

The  writer  received  his  preparation  tor 
college,  after  a  brief  experience  in  the  publir 
schools  (very  different  in  those  days  from 
what  they  are  now)  in  one  of  those  old- 
time  academies,  which  in  their  day  ren- 
dered such  noble  service ;  and  one  who  has 
been  educated  in  that  way  is  very  apt  to 
have  a  predilection  for  that  sort  of  school. 
We  cannot  think  without  reverence  and 
affection  of  the  school,  and  the  master, 
under  whom  we  were  intellectually  bred. 
Nevertheless,  such  fond  remembrance  has 
not  served,  we  trust,  to  blind  us  in  any 
way  to  the  various  advantages  and  excel- 
lencies of  the  public  schools  of  our  land. 
Of  these  we  have  seen  a  good  deal  from 
time  to  time.  We  have  attended  Teachers' 
Institutes,  and  heard  the  teachers  discussing 
the  problems  pertaining  to  their  vocation. 
We  have  visited  schools  when  they  were 
engaged  in  their  ordinary  and  regular  work. 
We  have  been  with  them  on  special  occa- 
sions— at  celebrations  of  Arbor  Day;  at 
Christmas  entertainments;  at  High  School 
Commencements;  and  at  other  extraordi- 
nary times.  What  we  have  thus  seen  has 
taught  us  to  cherish  a  high  respect  for  what 
is  being  done  in  our  pablic  schools,  and  for 
the  men  and  women  who  are  engaged  in 
this  noble  and  often  poorly  requited  work. 
We  have  been  impressed  with  the  vast  im- 
provement that  has  been  made  in  the  meth- 
ods of  teaching;  with  the  moral  earnest- 
ness of  the  teachers ;  and  with  the  sense  of 
responsibility  often  manifested  by  those  to 
whom  has  been  committed  the  grave  and 
responsible  trust  of  the  management  of  the 
people's  schools. 

Whatever  may  be  the  defects  or  dangers 
of  our  public  school  system,  there  belongs 
to  it,  without  doubt,  one  inherent  and  in- 
alienable advantage  over  every  other  system. 
Our  public  schools  are  a  genuine  expression 
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of  our  national  American  life.  They  stand 
for  that  American  idea  to  which  we  have, 
for  better  or  worse,  committed  ourselves, 
and  in  which  we  believe  with  a  strong  belief. 
They  are  identified  with  the  cause  of  free 
and  republican  institutions.  They  go  along 
with  that  '*  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people,"  which  we 
as  Americans  believe  shall  never  perish  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  They  are  a  protest 
against  the  idea  that  one  kind  of  education 
is  required  for  the  children  of  one  class  of 
people,  and  that  an  inferior  sort  will  do  for 
the  children  of  another  class.  They  are  a 
declaration  of  the  conviction  that  the  chil- 
dren of  all,  without  distinction,  are  alike 
entitled,  though  not  forced,  to  receive  the 
best  that  the  State  can  provide.  In  them 
the  children  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
cultured  and  the  uncultured,  meet  together. 
Perhaps  there  may  be  risk  in  this ;  risk  there 
is  everywhere  in  the  world.  But,  supposing 
the  home  and  the  home-life  to  be  what  they 
ought  to  be,  we  have  no  fears  for  the  child 
that  goes  into  the  public  schools  from  the 
bosom  of  an  intelligent,  cultivated  and 
Christian  family ;  while,  for  the  child  that 
eomes  from  an  ignorant  and  uncultivated 
family,  it  may  be  of  vital  and  supreme  im- 
portance to  come,  somewhere  and  somehow, 
in  contact  with  the  atmosphere  of  other  and 
different  homes.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  of 
heresies  to  imagine  an  imfMssable  gulf  be- 
tween the  cultured  and  the  uncultured,  and 
by  unlovingly  condemning  it  to  everlasting 
seclusion,  to  doom  that  which  is  uncultured 
to  remain  uncultured  still. 

We  touch  not  upon  the  question  of  the  re- 
lation of  religion  to  the  public  schools — 
a  grave  question  by  itself,  on  which  there 
would  be  much  to  say  ;  a  question  which 
still  awaits  its  solution.  We  l)elieve  in  the 
vital  relation  of  religion  to  all  education. 
We  believe  in  what  Rev.  Matthew  Arnold 
says,  in  his  Educational  Reports,  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  good  religious  instruction 
furnished  in  all  German  schools.  We  ac- 
knowledge this  question,  and  the  gravity  of 
it,  and  the  many  difficulties  by  which  the 
settlement  of  it  is  beset  here  in  America. 
May  God  conduct  us  to  a  just  and  right  de- 
termination of  the  question. 

One  thing,  however,  has,  perhaps,  not 
been  sufficiently  regarded.  The  presence  of 
religion  in  the  schools  does  not  depend  ex- 
clusively upon  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in 
them.  It  depends  far  more  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  teacher.  A  Christian  person  is 
a  ''  living  epistle."  No  volume  is  so  thor- 
oughly studied  by  the  pupil,  or  exerts  so 


powerful  an  influence  upon  him,  as  that  of 
the  teacher's  disposition  and  character. 
This  being  religious,  no  lack  of  the  formal 
reading  of  the  Bible  can  prevent  the  school 
from  t^ing  pervaded  by  a  religious  spirit. 
Bible  or  no  Bible,  a  Christian  teacher  will 
invariably  make  a  Christian  atmosphere  for 
the  children  to  breathe  in  ;  and  this  is  whit 
is  above  all  necessary ;  and  it  is  our  conso* 
lation  to  believe  that  this  is,  to  so  large  aa 
extent,  the  actual  state  of  the  case  in  our 
public  schools. 

God  bless  our  public  schools,  and  stand 
by  them  in  whatever  trials  and  perils  the 
future  may  have  in  store  for  them  I  And 
may  God  graciously  remember  and  blea 
and  help  the  many  teachers  and  pupils 
throughout  the  land,  who,  at  this  time,  are 
again  taking  up  their  appointed  work  io 
these  schools  and  in  all  other  institutions  of 

learning.  Rtf armed  Church  Messenger, 


THE  TALE  OF  THE  BOOKS. 


BY  REV.  DAVID  G.  WYLIE. 


THERE  lie  before  me  on  my  table  twenty- 
five  recent  volumes.  They  are  the  latest 
reports  and  manuals  of  twenty-five  of  the 
principal  American  cities.  Being  of  recent 
date,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  they 
furnish  the  freshest  and  most  reliable  infor- 
mation possible  on  the  condition  of  the 
schools. 

A  few  words  about  these  cities.  They 
have  a  wide  geographical  distribution,  reach* 
ing  from  New  England  to  California,  and 
from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf.  Their  popula- 
tion is  between  five  and  six  millions.  Look- 
ing at  these  cities  on  the  map,  one  has  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  country. 

These  books  tell  a  story.  They  give 
much  information  respecting  the  public 
schools ;  in  fact,  much  that  we  cannot  even 
refer  to  at  the  present  time.  What  we  are 
especially  desirous  to  know  just  now  is.  Do 
the  schools  impart  moral  and  religious  in- 
stiuction  to  the  youth?  Do  they  develop 
simply  the  intellect,  or  both  the  heart  and 
intellect  ?    What  is  the  tale  of  the  books? 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  know  the  cus- 
tom of  our  leading  cities  upon  the  subject  of 
moral  instruction.  From  our  previous  in- 
vestigation of  this  subject  in  the  Chtisium 
Union,  we  have  seen  that  in  smaller  cities 
and  towns,  and  in  the  rural  districts,  the 
subject  is  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
teachers.  In  the  cities  it  is  entirely  different. 
All  city  schools  have  rules  and  regulations 
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upon  the  lubject  of  moral  iDStruction,  and 
the  teachers  are  obliged  to  follow  them.  It 
becomes  of  great  importance,  therefore,  to 
ascertain  what  the  requirements  of  our  large 
cities  really  are  with  respect  Co  ntoral  and 
religious  culture. 

I.  The  first  thing  which  impresses  itself 
upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  of  these  reports 
and  school  manuals  is  that  in  all  the  schools 
of  our  most  important  cities  the  Bible  is 
read  in  their  opening  exercises.  Generally 
it  is  without  note  or  comment. 

To  commence  with  New  York  :  The  reg* 
nlation  upon  this  subject  is  as  follows:  ''AH 
the  schools  of  this  city  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  be  opened 
by  reading  a  portion  of  Holy  Scriptures, 
without  note  or  comment."  The  regula- 
tions of  other  large  cities  are  about  the  same. 

As  to  actual  practice:  In  some  of  the 
schools  of  New  York  there  is  simply  the 
reading  of  a  portion  of  Scripture.  In 
others  prayer  is  offered — generally  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  but  occasionally  oral  or  ex- 
temporaneous prayer.  There  is  also  singing 
of  songs,  some  of  them  standard  Christian 
hymns.  The  fact  is  that  the  opening  exer- 
cises depend  largely  upon  the  locality  and 
the  population.  In  Jewish  neighborhoods 
the  teacher  generally  reads  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  selections 
are  from  the  Psalms.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
eiclude  Christian  sentiments.  The  litera- 
ture of  our  language,  both  prose  and  poetic, 
is  saturated  with  Christianity.  It  is  folly  to 
attempt  to  exclude  moral,  religious,  and 
Christian  sentiments  from  the  schools.  It 
cannot  be  done  without  emasculating  our 
choicest  literature. 

It  was  my  privilege  the  other  day  to  visit 
the  City  Normal  College  for  young  women. 
There  were  present  Catholic,  Jewish  and 
Protestant  young  ladies.  What  were  they 
singing?  ''Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that 
kbor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest." 

a.  A  careful  examination  of  the  reports 
and  manuals  makes  it  evident  that  the  open- 
ing exercises  are  not  limited  simply  to  the 
reading  of  a  short  selection  from  the  Bible. 
In  many  cities  there  are  other  devotional 
exercises.  The  city  of  Washington  author- 
izes the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  singing.  Newark  follows  in  her 
footsteps.  Indianapolis  does  the  same. 
Louisville  has  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and 
singing.  New  Haven  has  "  appropriate  de- 
votional exercises."  Providence  authorizes 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  or  prayer  in  schools. 
Bangor  has  the  Scriptures,  prayer,  or  singing. 


3.  These  books  tell  another  story.  It  is 
that  in  not  a  few  of  the  schools  of  our  coun- 
try something  like  a  systematic  attempt  is 
made  to  inculcate' moral  and  religious  truth. 
This  is  a  very  interesting  and  important 
&ct,  and  one  which  should  be  properly  em- 
phasized. We  shall  now  summarize  as 
Iniefly  as  possible  the  regulations  of  six  or 
seven  cities  with  respect  to  the  teaching  of 
morals. 

Chicago,  to  begin  with.  In  the  primary 
grade,  first  year,  the  pupils  are  instructed  in 
politeness,  truthifulness,  and  chaste  languai 
In  the  second  year  the  instruction  is 
same  as  in  the  first,  with  industry,  obedience 
to  parents,  care  of  property,  and  respecr  for 
others  added.  The  third  year  gives  in- 
struction in  the  subjects  of  the  previous 
3rears,  with  the  addition  of  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  others  in  the  street,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  public  and  private  property.  The 
fourth  year  adds  obedience  to  law ;  penalties 
for  the  violation  of  civil  law ;  purity  of 
thought,  language  and  action.  The  gram- 
mar department  carries  this  same  instruc- 
tion through  every  grade. 

The  regulations  of  the  Boston  schools  are 
as  follows:  "Good  morals  being  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  pupils,  and  essen- 
tial to  their  progress  in  useful  knowledge, 
instruction  therein  shall  be  given  in  all  the 
schools.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  instruc- 
tors to  secure  good  conduct  and  a  proper 
deportment  on  the  part  of  their  pupils,  both 
in  school  and  out,  and  especially  in  going 
to  and  returning  from  school." 

The  schools  of  San  Francisco  give  in- 
struction in  morals  and  manners.  The 
teachers  are  charged  to  instruct  the  pupils  in 
all  the  grades,  by  precept  and  example,  to 
be  clean,  neat,  polite,  obedient,  industrious, 
punctual,  trustworthy,  honest,  truthful  and 
kind. 

The  pupils  of  the  schools  of  Indianapolis 
are  tauffht  to  be  cleanly  in  person  and  dress, 
polite  m  conduct,  truthful  and  chaste  in 
language,  and  studious  during  school  hours. 

The  instructions  of  the  school  board  of 
New  Haven  are  very  full  and  admirable  in 
their  requirements.  The  teachers  are  to 
feel  themselves  responsible  in  the  place  of 
the  parents  for  the  instruction  of  the  pupils 
in  discipline,  morals,  and  health.  Occa- 
sional lessons  are  to  be  given,  as  opportu- 
nity offers,  on  reverence,  politeness,  temper- 
ance, honesty,  economy,  conduct  at  home, 
in  the  street,  at  church,  respect  for  parents 
and  the  aged,  and  kindness  to  animals. 

In  the  schools  of  Bangor  it  is  made  the 
duty  of  teachers  to  exercise  a  diligent  guar- 
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dianship  over  the  deportment  and  the  char- 
acter of  those  intrusted  to  their  care,  and  to 
endeavor  to  inculcate  principles  of  kindness, 
truthfulness,  purity,  industry,  frugality  and 
temperance. 

The  schools  of  Omaha  take  the  palm  with 
respect  to  the  matter  of  instruction  in  man- 
ners and  morals.  The  schools  are  con- 
structed on  the  Prussian  maxim,  "  That 
whatever  you  would  have  appear  in  the  life 
of  a  nation,  you  must  put  into  its  schools." 
The  rules  and  regulations  are  very  full  and 
explicit.  Teachers  are  exhorted  to  **  have 
much  pride  in  the  good  manners  and  strong 
moral  sentiments  of  their  pupils." 

Even  at  the  risk  of  occupying  too  much 
space,  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the 
topics  suggested  to  be  used  as  circumstances 
require.  Every  reader  of  the  Christian 
Union  will  admit  that  there  is  a  wide  sweep 
in  the  matter  of  morals  and  manners  in  the 
Omaha  schools.  There  is  room  for  congrat- 
ulation. 

Primary  grades  :  Proper  way  of  sitting  in 
seat ;  obeying  instantly  a  given  signal ;  be- 
haviour at  school,  at  home,  at  church,  in  the 
street,  on  the  playground ;  duties  to  parents, 
brothers  and  sisters,  teachers,  schoolmates  ; 
injury  to  books  and  other  property  ;  calling 
ill  names,  quarreling  and  fighting;  using 
wicked  words,  stealing.  Golden  Rule,  lying, 
cruelty  to  animals,  kindness,  tattling,  polite- 
ness, truthfulness,  idleness,  dishonesty,  care- 
lessness, attention,  obedience,  honesty,  rob- 
bing birds'  nests,  staring,  calling  persons 
names  on  the  streets.  "^ 

Intermediate  grades :  Using  slang,  using 
profane  or  evil  words.  Golden  Rule,  kind- 
ness, obedience,  truthfulness,  peace-making, 
unkindness,  doing  good,  justice,  gratitude, 
cheerfulness,  impatience,  deceitfulness,  af- 
fection, evil  communications,  making  faces, 
treatment  of  enemies.  (It  should  be  said 
that  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  subjects 
suggested  for  use  in  the  intermediate  de- 
partment). 

Grammar  grades  (we  omit  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the 
primary  and  intermediate  grades,  and  quote 
only  a  portion  of  the  subjects  suggested  for 
the  grammar  department) :  Sneers,  rivalry, 
pride,  vanity,  envy,  jealousy,  gratitude, 
constancy,  avarice,  tale-bearing,  confidence, 
fidelity,  fretfulness,  deceitfulness,  integrity, 
harmony,  good  will,  charity,  patriotism, 
treatment  of  enemies,  friendship,  pure 
thought,  self-sacrifice,  covetousness,  con- 
trol of  emotions,  good  heart  basis  of 
good  manners.  ''  Short  anecdotes  convey- 
ing moral  lessons,  or  quotations,  should  be 


selected  from  good  authors,  illustrating 
these  subjects.  When  committed  to  mem- 
ory, and  often  repeated,  they  have  a  lasting 
influence." — Omaha  Public  Schools ^  1887. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  schools  of 
other  cities,  certainly  all  will  agree  that  the 
schools  of  the  city  of  Omaha  ought  not  to  be 
immoral. 

4.  These  books  indicate  very  clearly  that 
public  officials,  school  superintendents  and 
teachers,  are  giving  more  attention  than  ever 
before  to  the  subject  of  moral  instruction. 
This  fact  appears  from  the  remarks  of  these 
officials  which  we  find  scattered  through  all 
the  reports  and  manuals.  Some  of  these  are 
remarkable  for  their  grasp  of  the  subject  we 
are  considering,  as  well  as  for  the  sound- 
ness of  the  positions  assumed.  Space  will 
permit  but  a  few  quotations,  which  will 
serve  as  samples  of  more. 

The  President  of  the  Chicago  School 
Board  says :  ''In  the  schools  of  Chicago 
to-day  are  the  fathers  and  mothers  that  will 
succeed  us.  There  will  be  love  and  happi- 
ness [in  the  homes]  in  proportion  to  the 
quality  of  the  work  done  in  the  schools  to- 
day. A  good  home  must  be  an  intelligent 
one."  "Right  purposes,  right  action,  right 
feeling,  depend  upon  right  knowing" — a 
proposition  which  sounds  much  like  the 
maxims  of  Buddhism. 

Says  the  .Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
St.  Louis,  ''The  general  aim  of  the  schools 
is  to  give  the  best  possible  intellectual, 
moral,  and  physical  training,  as  well  as  to 
furnish  the  information  and  discipline  most 
needed  for  good  and  useful  citizenship. 
That  the  moral  training  shall  give  him  [the 
pupil]  the  desire  and  ability  to  live  in  har- 
mony with  social  and  civil  requirements,  are 
requirements  that  the  public  have  a  right  to 
demand.  It  is  by  these  standards  that  the 
schools  should  be  measured  and  judged." 

In  another  connection  we  read  from  the 
same  writer  these  forceful  and  true  words : 
"  All  moral  culture  must  be  directed  to  the 
training  of  the  will,  and  since  voluntary 
mental  action  cannot  take  place  ^thout  an 
act  of  the  will,  all  intellectual  training  also 
relates  to  moral  training.  There  should  be 
a  gradual  unfolding  of  the  child's  moral 
consciousness.  Teach  the  pupil  to  control 
and  govern  himself. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
Wilmington  lays  much  stress  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  teacher,  as  do  most  of  the  Su- 
perintendents. He  says:  "The  most  pow- 
erful moral  influence  in  a  school  is  the 
teacher's  example;  the  first  requisite  in  a 
teacher  is  a  reputation  that  is  above  sus- 
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picion.  There  should  be  no  taint  in  it. 
Brilliant  intellectual  attainments  will  not 
make  up  for  lack  of  moral  qualities.  In 
proportion  as  the  teachers  measure  up  in 
character  and  intellectual  attainments,  and 
are  wise,  loving,  and  inspiring,  will  the 
moral  tone  of  the  schools  rise." 

The  Superintendents  of  Manchester, 
Omaha,  New  Haven,  Richmond,  and  other 
cities,  follow  with  weighty  words.  But 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  public 
attention  is  fixing  itself  more  firmly  upon 
the  common  schools  as  the  hope  of  our 
country,  and  to  inspire  the  belief  that  our 
schools  will  meet  the  demands  of  an  en- 
lightened Christian  public,  and  will  stand 
firm  as  a  rock  for  centuries,  giving  forth 
light  and  intelligence  and  true  morality  to 
the  millions  of  pupils  who  throng  their 
portals. — Christian  Union, 


♦- 


WHAT  WE  MAY  SEE  IN  WORDS. 


PROF.  T.  C.  KARNS. 


THE  untrained  mind  sees  but  little  in 
words.  The  careful  student  of  lan- 
guage sees  much.  Words,  like  human  be- 
ings, have  a  history.  A  word  is  born  into 
a  language.  It  has  a  career,  after  which  it 
may  die  and  disappear.  It  may  even  be 
resurrected  and  brought  again  into  current 
use.  Sometimes  a  language,  or  a  whole 
family  of  words,  dies,  and  is  known  only  in 
the  records  of  the  past.  Some  one  has 
called  words  fossil  poetry  and  fossil  history. 
To  the  philologist  they  are  a  constant  source 
of  surprises  and  a  perpetual  delight.  Every 
one  of  them  reveals  a  hidden  meaning,  and 
it  may  be  an  interesting  story.  Take  the 
word  "atlas,"  meaning  a  book  of  maps; 
behind  it  we  see  the  fabled  giant,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  Greeks,  supported  upon  his 
shoulders  the  sky — some  say  the  world. 
The  modern  use  of  the  term  probably  came 
from  placing  a  picture  of  Atlas  on  the  back 
of  the  first  lx)ok  of  maps.  The  word  was 
first  used  by  Mercator  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  name  of  one  of  our  great  oceans 
— the  Atlantic — seems  to  have  the  same 
origin,  though  possibly  coming  more  di- 
rectly from  the  name  of  the  island  Atlantis. 

Many  persons  eat  sardines,  and  enjoy 
them,  without  knowing  that  they  get  their 
name  from  the  island  of  Sardinia,  around 
whose  shores  they  were  first  taken  in  abund- 
ance. 

Let  us  see  what  the  names  of  different 
kinds    of  cloth  reveal   to  us:    "Calico" 


comes  from  Calicut,  in  India,  where  this 
sort  of  cloth  was  first  made;  "Damask" 
comes  from  Damascus,  for  a  like  reason; 
"Dimity,"  a  kind  of  figured  cotton  cloth, 
comes  from  Damietta,  Egypt;  "Gingham  " 
is  from  Guincamp,  in  France:  it  was  first 
made  there.  The  cloth  called  "  Holland," 
was  first  made  in  Holland.  That  called 
"  Nankeen  "  of  course  first  came  from  Nan- 
kin, in  China.  "Cashmere"  shawls  are 
from  the  beautiful  vale  of  Cashmere,  in  In- 
dia; and  "  Worsted  "  yarn  is  so  called  from 
the  village  of  Worsted,  in  Norfolk,  England, 
where  it  was  first  manufactured. 

The  names  of  fiowers  often  reveal  a  futile 
attempt  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  some 
distinguished  botanist.  We  say  futile,  for 
though  the  name  remains,  the  memory  of  the 
man  is  almost  always  wanting  to  those  who 
admire  his  favorite  fiower.  The  delicate 
"  Fuchsia  "  was  named  for  Leonard  Fuchs, 
a  German  botanist  of  the  sixteenth  century; 
the  "Peony"  was  so  called  from  Paeon, 
who  discovered  it ;  Magnol,  a  French  bota- 
nist, gave  his  name  to  the  "Magnolia;" 
the  "Dahlia"  bears  the  name  ot  Dahl,  a 
Swedish  botanist ;  Gentian  was  the  king  of 
Illyria,  who  first  discovered  the  medical 
properties  of  the  plant  to  which  he  gave  his 
own  name;  the  beautiful  "Camellia"  is  to 
remind  us  of  the  Spanish  Jesuit,  Camelli, 
who  is  said  to  have  brought  this  shrub  from 
Asia.  If  we  could  stop  to  inquire  into  the 
lives  of  those  for  whom  these  flowers  were 
named,  how  much  of  human  nature,  of  joy 
and  sorrow,  perchance  of  romantic  love, 
might  be  revealed  1 

The  average  man  or  woman  can  see  no 
connection  between  a  "panic"  in  Wall 
street  and  the  shepherd's  life.  The  refer- 
ence is  not  to  shearing  the  financial 
"lambs,"  but  to  the  origin  of  the  word 
"panic,"  which  is  said  to  come  from  Pan, 
the  ancient  god  of  shepherds.  The  form  of 
the  god  was  half  man  and  half  goat,  and 
when  he  rushed  with  loud  cries  from  the 
thick  undergrowth,  along  streams  or  road- 
sides, the  simple-minded  inhabitants  were 
seized  with  a  sudden  and  uncontrollable  dis- 
position to  flee  precipitately;  or,  in  other 
words,  there  was  a  "panic." 

Some  one  asks  us  to  give  our  opinion  on 
some  grave  matters.  We  hesitate  and  say 
we  will  consider,  or  take  time  for  consider- 
ation. Our  friend  understands  clearly  what 
we  mean,  and  yet  how  little  he  may  get  of 
the  full  import  of  the  word  "consider." 
Perhaps  the  common  view  of  its  history  is, 
that  it  comes  from  the  Latin  words  couy  with, 
and  sidere  to  sit.     According  to  this,  we 
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propose  to  sit  with  the  matter  and  meditate 
tipoD  it.  According  to  another  view, ''  con- 
sider" comes  from  con^  with,  and  sidera^ 
the  stars.  So,  with  this  view,  we  seem  to 
have  told  our  friend  that  we  propose  to  resort 
to  a  consultation  with  the  stars — ^and  who 
will  dare  say  this  is  not  exactly  what  the 
first  people  who  used  the  root  of  the  word 
meant?  Through  this  word  we  read  the 
faith  and  the  practice  of  people  who  lived 
before  the  dawn  of  history,  but  whose  very 
names  have  been  foi^otten. — Soutkwesiem 
Journal  of  Education^ 


WHAT  CONSTITUTES  SUCCESSFUL 

TEACHING. 


1.  A  TEACHER  should  have  a  good  mental 
outfit.  He  should  be  well  informed,  and  to 
his  stock  of  information  there  should  be 
daily  additions  from  varied  sources.  He 
should  especially  read  books  and  papers  de- 
voted to  educational  work.  Better  read  too 
much  than  too  little. 

2.  Discipline  in  a  school  must  be  main- 
tained at  any  cost.  The  teacher  must  be 
master  in  the  school-room.  Theoretically, 
one  may  be  opposed  to  corporal  punish- 
ment; practically,  he  need  not  express  a 
positive  opinion.  But  the  teacher  must 
control  the  school. 

3.  The  teacher  must  be  persistent  in  ex- 
acting thorough  work.  A  careless  over- 
sight on  the  part  of  the  teacher  does  not  tend 
to  exactness  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  Vig- 
ilance should  not  be  relaxed  nor  what  are 
termed  small  things  be  overlooked. 

4.  All  mathematical  problems,  however 
simple,  solved  by  the  pupils,  should  be  ex- 
plained by  them,  that  the  teacher  may  be 
assured  the  problems  are  understood. 

5.  The  teacher  should  avoid  telling  the 
pupils  too  much  when  questioning  them. 
They  should  be  compelled  to  depend  upon 
their  own  ingenuity  and  draw  upon  their 
own  resources  as  much  as  possible.  It  is 
thus  they  receive  benefit,  and  grow  in  men- 
tal power. 

6.  In  giving  directions  to  hb  pupils  with 
regard  to  work  to  be  done,  the  teacher 
should  not  find  it  necessary  to  repeat.  The 
pupils  should  be  disciplined  in  the  matter  of 
giving  quick  and  intelligent  attention  to 
every  remark  made  to  them  by  the  teacher. 
So  valuable  time  is  saved  and  a  good  habit 
cultivated. 

7.  Very  long  lessons  should  not  be  as- 
signed. Better  too  short  than  too  long. 
When  very  long,  the  preparation  cannot  be 


thorough.  Parents  are  largely  to  blame  for 
the  fault  of  long  lessons.  Too  many  of 
them  have  the  idea  that  getting  through  a 
book  is  equivalent  to  mastering  its  contents. 
But  the  teacher  should  go  slow  enough  to  do 
thorough  work. 

8.  In  questioning  pupils,  the  teacher 
should  be  patient.  Give  them  time  to  com- 
prehend the  question  in  every  instance. 
Put  it  in  a  dii)[erent  form  only  when  assured 
that  the  first  cannot  be  understood.  The 
art  of  questioning  is  a  somewhat  difficult 
one  to  acquire,  but  is  of  very  great  impor- 
tance. A  question  may  suggest  the  answer, 
or  it  may  be  so  obscure  as  to  confuse  the 
pupil.  The  former  error  is  most  common, 
and  should  be  especially  guarded  against 

9.  A  teacher  should  not  talk  too  much  in 
the  school-room.  He  should  not  talk  much 
about  discipline,  and  the  children  should  do 
most  of  the  talking  about  the  lessons.  He 
should  also  be  very  judicious  in  according 
praise  or  blame.  Compliments  should  not 
become  cheap,  nor  should  censure  be  too 
harsh. — Educaiional  Review, 


U.  S.  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 


GROWTH  OP  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


THE  Commissioner  of  Education,  Hon. 
J.  N.  R.  Dawson,  has  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  his  annual  report 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1889,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  says  that  from  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  statistics  of  the  public  schools 
for  the  decade  1876-77  to  1886-87,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  growth  of  the  system,  consid- 
ering the  whole  country,  outstripped  during 
that  period  the  growth  of  the  population; 
the  excess  of  the  mcrease  of  enrollment  over 
the  increase  in  population,  six  to  fourteen 
years  ot  age,  being  one-sixth  per  cent. 
This  gain,  the  Commissioner  says,  is  due 
entirely  to  the  progress  of  the  schools  in 
the  Southern  sections,  and  more  especially 
in  the  South  Central  division.  Here  the 
increase  of  enrollment  shows  an  excess  over 
the  increase  of  population  never  l)efore  par- 
alleled in  a  country  so  long  settled. 

The  sentiment  in  favor  of  free  schools 
supported  by  public  funds,  he  says,  is  be- 
coming each  year  more  universally  preva- 
lent. The  public  school  systems  of  the 
Southern  States  have  been  undergoing  an 
unprecedented  development,  under  laws 
adapted  in  each  case  to  local  circumstances, 
and  are  now  practically  all  established  on  a 
permanent  basis.     Colored  children  are  ap- 
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portioned  an  equal  share  of  the  school  fundsi 
unless  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  there 
schools  are  kept  open  as  long  and  under  as 
well  paid  teachers  as  those  of  the  white  chil- 
dxen.  The  funds  for  the  support  of  these 
schools  are  furnished  mainly  by  the  white  in- 
habitants, and  after  making  due  allowance 
for  all  the  sums  that  have  been  furnished  for 
the  education  of  the  negroes  through  pri- 
vate sources  of  benevolence  and  through 
taxes  raised  among  themselves,  it  may  still 
be  said  that  the  children  of  those  once  held 
in  servitude  in  the  South  are  being  educated 
by  the  sons  of  their  former  masters. 

In  discussing  the  conditions  affecting 
public  educati<Mi  in  our  country,  he  contin- 
ues, the  necessity  that  the  Southern  States 
are  under  of  maintaining  two  separate  sys- 
tems shoQld  be  borne  in  mind.  It  is  appar- 
ent that  these  states  are  at  present  the  least 
able  to  maintain  one  system  in  an  efficient 
manner.  The  statistics  show  that  aboutb64 
per  cent,  of  the  white  population  of  school 
age  in  the  Southern  States  is  enrolled,  while 
of  the  colored  population  only  about  53  per 
cent.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  done 
does  the  colored  enrollment,  considered  in 
relation  to  the  colored  population  of  school 
age,  exceed  the  enrollment  of  the  white  pop- 
ulation of  school  age. 

Compulsory  education,  the  Commissioner 
says,  forms  no  feature  of  the  Southern 
school  system.  ''The  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings," he  adds,  ''which  a  compulsory  at- 
tendance law  suggests,  its  inquisitorial  meth- 
ods, the  interference  of  the  State  in  the 
parental  control  of  children,  the  effect  upon 
parents  of  sending  their  children  to  school 
under  compulsion,  in  the  impairment  of 
that  self-respect  which  lies  at  the  basis  of 
character  and  good  citizenship,  would  seem 
to  render  a  compulsory  attendance  law  an 
instrumentality  to  be  resorted  to  only  to 
suppress  a  great  and  crying  evil." 

In  speaking  of  the  public  schools  in  our 
principal  cities,  the  Commissioner  says: 

"  In  no  department  of  city  school  work 
is  improvement  more  manifest  than  in  the 
primary  schools,  and  this  for  the  reason, 
perhaps,  that  in  them  there  was  the  greatest 
room  for  improvement.  The  number  of 
cities  in  which  the  inexperienced  teachers 
are  habitually  assigned  to  the  instruction  of 
the  youngest  children  is  rapidly  diminish- 
ing; indeed,  in  many  places  the  primary 
schools  are  now  taught  by  the  most  efficient 
of  the  teaching  force.  This  kct,  coupled 
with  the  increased  popularity  of  kindergar- 
ten methods,  has  resulted  in  a  wonderful 
advance  in  quality  of  primary  instruction." 


THE  STUDY  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 
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BY  J.  C.  BRYANT. 

O  be  imi  grounded  in  the  principles  of 
geography  the  pupil  must  have  the  par- 
ticulars which  form  the  substructure  of  each 
principle.  He  must  begin  at  home  to  learn 
about  those  things  which  surround  him, 
and  which  are  necessary  to  future  growth 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  subject.  He  must 
proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 
From  what  he  sees  and  knows,  he  must 
imagine  what  he  cannot  see  and  what  he 
cannot  know  from  personal  observation. 

The  letters  which  compose  the  alphabet 
of  geography  are :  Day  and  Night,  Seasons, 
Climatic  Zones,  Relief,  Geological  Forma- 
tions, Energies  of  Man,  and  Purposes  of 
the  Creator.  These  seven  letters  will  spell 
out  all  the  geographical  knowledge  found  in 
our  text-books.  This  alphabet  is  simple 
enough  for  the  primary  pupil,  and,  in  its 
most  minute  subdivisions,  for  the  profound- 
est  scholar. 

Says  one:  "Wherever  our  home  is,  there 
lie  all  the  materials  which  we  need  for  the 
study  of  the  entire  globe."  Humboldt 
says :  "  Every  nook  and  little  shaded  corner 
is  but  a  reflection  of  the  whole  of  nature." 
Again :  "  The  roaring  mountain  brook,"  or 
the  melting  of  the  winter's  snow  on  the  hill 
sidle  in  spring  "  is  the  type  of  the  thunder- 
ing cataracts ;  the  geological  formation  of  a 
single  little  island  suggests  the  broken  coast 
lines  of  a  continent ;  the  study  of  the  bould- 
ers, which  are  so  thickly  scattered  in  token 
of  a  great  primeval  deluge  from  the  north, 
reveals  the  structure  of  whole  mountain 
chains.  The  digging  of  eYtry  well  may 
contribute  to  our  knowledge  of  the  earth's 
crust." 

"  In  the  structure  of  a  spear  of  grass,  of  a 
rush,  of  a  single  nK>nocotyledon,  may  be 
studied  in  miniature  the  palm-tree,  prince 
of  the  tropics.  In  the  mosses  and  lichens 
on  our  walls,  the  stunted  growths  of  moun- 
tain-tops may  be  investigated.  .A  small 
range  of  hills  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the 
loftiest  "Cordillera."  The  eye  may  be 
easily  trained  to  see  the  greater  in  the  less. 
The  study  of  our  own  district  b  the  true 
key  to  the  understanding  of  the  forms  and 
phenomena  of  foreign  lands." 

Especially  is  this  method  of  studying 
geography  applicable  where  so  many  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  nature  and  art  are  pos- 
sible and  very  convenient. 

If  we  wish  to  study  alluvium,  the  low 
lands  along  the  river  are  very  convenient. 
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Island  formation  and  disintegration  are 
illustrated  in  our  lakes  and  rivers.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  trees  which  are  indigenous 
to  our  soils  and  climate  give^key  to  all 
similar  regions.  Hothouse  plants  and  the 
causes  of  their  ability  to  endure  our  climate 
are  the  keys  to  their  congenial  climates. 
Running  water  explains  drainage  in  its 
thousand  phases.  Reflection  of  the  sun's 
rays  from  the  south  side  of  the  house  ex- 
plains the  heat  of  the  southern  slopes  of 
mountains,  and  the  opposite,  the  northern 
slopes  of  mountains.  A  long  rope  held  by 
the  ends  and  shaken,  illustrates  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  which  are  scarcely  more  than  the 
rising  and  falling  of  the  waters. 

Observations  made  from  the  east  window 
during  the  school  year,  show  the  apparent 
movement  of  the  sun  north  and  south  suc- 
cessively as  the  days  grow  longer  and  then 
shorter.  And,  as  the  sun  moves  toward  or 
away  from  a  perpendicular  with  the  part  of 
the  earth  on  which  you  stand,  you  can  show 
that  the  angle  of  incidence  of  light  and  heat 
relatively  determines  the  amount  of  light 
and  heat.  I  might  in  this  way  consider 
each  one  of  the  general  principles  contained 
in  the  alphabet  of  geography  and  lying  at 
the  base,  or  forming  the  substructure  of  the 
science  of  geography.  I  do  not  wish  to 
represent  simply  a  lot  of  specifics  to  be 
literally  swallowed  by  the  teacher.  These 
illustrations  are  given  merely  to  show  that 
it  is  possible  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
nature  in  a  very  simple  way. — School  Edu- 
cation, 

CHILD  LIFE  ON  A  NEW  ENGLAND 

FARM. 


BY  HELEN  M.  WINSLOW. 


1HAVE  seen  people  who  labored  under  the 
delusion  that  children  brought  up  on  a 
farm  among  the  remoter  portions  of  New 
England  must  of  necessity  become  ignorant 
and  uninformed  men  and  women. 

Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
my  father  gave  up  his  profession  in  a  pros- 
perous Eastern  town,  and  retired  with  his 
family  to  the  hundred-and- fifty-acre  farm 
which  had  been  the  family  homestead  since 
the  first  settlement  of  that  part  of  New  Eng- 
land. On  that  farm,  some  fifteen  miles  from 
any  railroad,  we  children,  used  only  to  town 
sidewalks  and  front  yards,  felt  transported  to 
a  new  and  beautiful  world.  And  from  that 
day,  although  removed  from  any  fbut  the 
common  district  school,  our  better  educa- 
tion was  begun.     What  boundless  delight 


was  ours,  as  we  scurried  over  the  green 
pastures  in  our  bare  feet?  What  comfort 
we  took  in  common  brown  calico  beside 
the  still  waters  1  No  more  stifHy-starched 
sun-bonnets  or  white  aprons  for  us;  and, 
best  of  all,  we  had  always  room  enough! 

Everything  on  the  farm  became  immedi- 
ate objects  of  deep  interest  to  us;  and  un- 
der a  mother  who  reverenced  it,  we  began 
the  study  of  nature.  We  first  fastened  our 
affections  to  the  creatures  of  the  great  barn- 
yard, all  of  whom  we  found  with  dismay 
had  grown  to  maturity  with  no  names. 
This  was  disgraceful,  and  we  adopted  the 
methods  of  the  aborigines  and  named  every 
identical  quadruped  and  fowl  on  the  place 
according  to  its  peculiar  qualities  or  habits. 
We  had  a  ''Spot,"  a  "Black-Leg,"  and  a 
''  Lop-Horn  "  among  the  cows,  and  adopted 
the  plan  of  naming  each  calf  while  it  was 
yet  staggering  with  surprise  at  the  world 
ofigreen  grass  and  skim-milk  before  it:  and 
soon  had  every  creature  so  tame  that  we 
could  go  up  to  the  wildest  steer  in  the  pas- 
ture without  danger.  Indeed,  so  successful 
were  we  in  our  friendship  for  one  pet  lamb, 
that  he  soon  abused  his  privileges  and  used 
to  butt  us  over  and  trample  upon  us  with 
great  glee,  after  which  he  had  some  difficulty 
in  taming  us.  We  were  not  always  happy 
in  our  selection  of  names  for  our  woolly 
friends;  for  our  "Tommy"  yearly  pre- 
sented us  with  twins,  adorned  with  unusually 
awkward  and  obtrusive  legs,  and  our  "Fan- 
nie" grew  up  to  be  the  worst  "butter"  in 
the  flock.  "  Crooked  Toes  "  and  "  Mouldy 
Nose,"  however,  justified  our  fondest  ex- 
pectations, and  proved  valuable  sheep  in 
spite  of  their  suggested  deformities. 

The  animals  were,  however,  but  a  small 
part  of  the  farm,  and  were  but  lesser  factors 
m  that  out-of-doors  education  which  should 
be  the  natural  inheritance  of  every  child. 
There  were  the  grand  old  rocks  and  the 
trees,  the  meadow,  the  brook,  the  birds, 
the  flowers,  and  the  insects  \  there  were  the 
everlasting  mountains,  the  sky,  and  the  shift- 
ing clouds,  to  be  studied  and  loved  with  zeal 
incredible,  perhaps,  to  those  who  do  not 
know  a  child  tramed  in  close  communion 
and  the  daily  worship  of  nature.  Our  mother 
never  tired  of  answering  our  innumeraable 
questions,  and  her  teachmg  brought  us  into 
close  kinship  with  nature. 

While  we  were  little  things  we  learned  the 
names  of  most  of  the  rocks  on  the  farm. 
We  knew  why  the  mineral  spring  in  the 
meadow  was  red ;  we  knew  that  the  asbestos 
over  on  the  pasture  ledge  was  comparatively 
rare,  and  for  what  purposes  it  was  used;  we 
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knew  the  flint  of  which  the  Indian  arrow- 
heads in  our  grandmother's  possession 
(found  on  the  farm)  were  made ;  we  knew 
how  the  pot-holes  beside  a  neighboring 
brook  were  formed;  we  knew  a  hundred 
useful  and  scientific  facts,  while  we  were 
running  wild  in  our  bare  feet,  that  we 
should  not  have  known  for  some  years  had 
we  been  in  a  town  school.  The  pasture  had 
a  great  ridge  of  ledges  running  through  it, 
with  occasional  veins  cropping  out,  of  beau- 
tiful pink  and  chocolate  soapstone ;  and  we 
used  to  build  the  airiest  of  air-castles  based 
on  the  prospective  wealth  that  lay  hidden 
there — ^where,  alas !  it  still  remains. 

I  am  often  surprised,  when  in  the  country 
with  educated  people,  at  noting  their  igno- 
rance of  the  names  of  the  commonest  trees 
and  shrubs ;  for  we  early  learned  them  all, 
aud   if  a   new  variety  was  found  were  ex- 
pected to  study  out  not  only  its  name  but 
its  family.     As  a  matter  of  course  we  knew 
the  spruce  from  the  hemlock  or  the  few  bal- 
sam firs  on  the  place.     The  latter  was  quite 
clear  to  us  on  account  of  its  alleged  medi- 
cinal qualities,  and  I  used  to  plan  the  man- 
ufacture of  an  elixir  from  the  balsam  under 
those  queer  little  blisters,  which  should  in- 
evitably cure  that  dread  disease,  consump- 
tion.    There   were   the  white  and   yellow 
birches  and  the  red  and  white  maples.     It 
did  not  take  us  long  to  learn  the  difference 
between  the  soft  and  the  hard,  or  rock  ma- 
ple— from  which  the  sugar  is  made.     And 
when  we  found  small  specimens  of  the  spot- 
ted maple  we  were  quite  triumphant,  and 
hunted  an  old  botany  clear  through  to  find 
if  there  were  still  for  us  undiscovered  varie- 
ties.    There  were  the  few  elms,  the  lovely 
beeches,  the  graceful  ash-trees,  the  "moose- 
missy,"  the  mountain-ash,  and  quantities  of 
alders  and  elders,  both  <'  pizen"  and  whole- 
some.    There  was  the  poetic  young  tama- 
rack on  the  "play-house  rock,"   and  the 
big-leaved  button  wood   over  by  the  "old 
cave."     And  although  we  learned  the  uses 
of  every  kind  of  wood  on  the  farm,  we  were 
puzzled  about  the  poplars  in  the  front  yard. 
To  be  sure  they  were  beautiful,  and  their 
eternal  silvery  rustle  soothed  us   into  the 
dreamless  slumber  of  childhood  every  night, 
except  when  the  legend  first  reached  us  that 
the  Cross  of  Calvary  was  made  from  a  pop- 
lar ;  and  that,  because  of  it,  its  leaves  must 
always  tremble  in  shame  and  fruitless  re- 
pentance.   Their  practical  value,  however, 
remained  a  mystery  to  us,  until  one  spring 
our  grandmother   recommended   "poplar- 
tea"  as   a  spring  medicine  for  us  children. 
— after  which  we  decided  the  mission  of  the 


poplar  to  be  that  of  purging  all  original  sin 
from  children  who  were  dosed  with  it. 

Sugaring  was  welcome,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  our  saccharine  molars,  as  the 
sense  of  open-air  freedom,  of  coming  sum- 
mer, that  lay  in  the  returning  warmth  of 
the  sun  and  the  fast-disappearing  snowbanks. 
Even  before  these  latter  were  gone  we  dis- 
covered, always  in  the  shadow  of  an  old 
decaying  log,  the  little  red-cup  fungus,  which. 
we  called  "  red  toadstools." 

We  studied  no  text-book  regularly,  but 
discovered  the  relationship  of  the  squirrel- 
corn  and  "  Dutchman's  breeches"  to  the 
more  aristocratic  dielytra  of  the  garden. 
We  knew  the  wild  leek  was  first  cousin  to* 
the  onion,  and   passed  it  in  contempt  to* 
decide  whether  the  adder-tongue  was  a  dis- 
tant connection  by  marriage;  and  we  hesi- 
tated long  between   the  red  "nosebleed"" 
and  the  white  trillium.     We  listened  to  bcr- 
mons  by   innumerable  Jacks  in-the   pulpit 
and  were  the  better  for  them — a  thing  which, 
could   not   always    be  said   regarding   t he- 
grown-up  discourse  that  was  weekly  preached, 
over  our  heads  in  the  white  meeting-house 
at  the  village.      The  ladies'   slippers  that 
grew  in  a  certain  strip  of  woods  were  the 
only  slippers  we  possessed  in   those  days,, 
and  the  Indian  pipe  that  grew  in  the  east 
lot  was  the  only  pipe  smoked  on  the  farm. 
Years  afterwards,  when  we  studied  botany 
after  the  approved  fashion  of  schools,  it  was 
like  finding  a  new  friend  whose  face  reminds 
you  constantly  of  an  old  one. 

We  became  early  versed  in  the  wisdom  of 
weather  prophets.  We  needed  no  signal, 
service  bureau  to  tell  us  it  would  rain  when, 
there  was  a  "table-cloth"  on  the  Southi 
Mountains,  nor  of  clearing  conditions  when, 
a  bit  of  blue  sky  appeared  in  the  northwest. 
And  we  loved  the  blue  sky  and  the  masses 
of  clouds  with  all  the  intense  poetry  of  our 
young  nature.  In  rainy  or  wintry  weather,, 
we  had  plenty  of  books  and  papers.  Chil- 
dren's magazines  were  rare  then,  but  there- 
was  always  the  Youth^s  Companion^  and  that 
paper  has  had  a  marvellous  influence  for 
good  over  hundreds  of  young  lives.  My 
father's  taste  for  books  lay  chiefly  among, 
the  older  English  ones,  and  these  we  pored 
over  at  our  own  sweet  will.  Among  our 
pleasantest  memories  were  the  evenings, 
from  the  early  fall  through  to  the  late  spring,, 
when  we  all  gathered  around  the  great  fire- 
place in  the  sitting-room  and  listened  to  the 
reading  of  these  books. 

One  winter,  I  remember,  Addison's 
Spectator  was  served  up  to  us  in  the  read- 
ings, but  we  only  took   it  fitfully  between 
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delightful  na|)s  and  back-log  studies.  Per- 
haps Sir  Walter  Scott  should  be  thanked  for 
the  fact  that  history  proved  more  interest- 
ing than  philosphy ;  for,  after  the  Waverley 
novels,  English  history  seemed  worth  study- 
ing, and  we  became  elevated  to  the  various 
heroes  of  the  world  in  turn. 

We  girls,  much  to  our  sorrow,  never 
learned  to  milk  the  cows ;  but  as  a  reward 
for  daily  and  extremely  distasteful  piano 
practice  we  were  allowed  to  learn  to  spin, 
and  even  to  sit  at  the  old  loom  in  the  back 
chamber  and  weave  a  stripe  in  the  rag  carpet. 
That  was  great  fun,  in  our  opinion.  My 
pride  in  the  accomplishment  of  spinning, 
however,  suffered  a  shock  when  I  was  obliged 
to  wear  a  pair  of  exceedingly  humpy  stock- 
ings, the  yarn  for  which  I  had  spun  and 
'^  doubled  and  twisted"  alone 

When  we  grew  older  and  went  away  to 
school,  there  were  many,  many  things  in 
science  familiar  to  us ;  and  what  was  accred- 
ited to  us  for  good  scholarship  was  really  the 
result  of  our  years  of  close  observation  and 
our  habits  of  investigation  of  everything 
that  came  under  our  notice,  either  in  bool^ 
or  out  ^of  them.  I  remember  my  constant 
surprise,  when  I  was  once  more  thrown  in 
contact  with  town  children,  at  their  igno- 
rance of  everything  outside  the  text-books 
they  had  studied. 

Now,  this  manner  of  education  and  learn- 
ing to  think  is  not  uncommon  with  country 
children.  There  is  not  that  constant  demand 
upon  their  time  which  crowds  the  children 
of  towns.  They  have  plenty  of  leisure  to 
read  and  to  think  over  what  they  read  and 
see.  Hundreds  of  common  facts  which  the 
children  of  towns  learn  laboriously^  their 
country  cousins  learn  naturally  at  an  earlier 
age,  through  personal  contact  and  observa- 
tion. Shy  they  may  be,  but  ignorant  the 
children  on  New  England  farms  are  not ;  for 
many  a  country  mother  realizes  that  the 
brooks  and  stones  and  flowers,  when  they 
are  rightly  observed,  are  among  the  best  of 
teachers.  .  .  . 

After  the  manner  of  children  we  grew  up 
and  went  out  into  the  world,  and  the  old 
farm  soon  heard  a  sad  good-by  from  us  all. 
— Education. 
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But  not  in  laughter  and  in  song 

Was  I  the  noblest  lesson  taught: 
*Twas  in  the  struggle  of  dark  hours 

My  soul  to  highest  aims  was  wrought. 
Then  Faith,  Endurance,  Patience,  Hope, 

Came  near  and  made  me  strong  for  strife ; 
And  thus  the  storm  of  life's  dark  hours 

Brought  me  the  harvest -time  of  life. 


ARBOR  Day  has  already  proved  itself  a  grand 
success  throughout  our  country.  Wherever 
it  has  been  instituted  it  has  been  a  blessing.  It 
has  been  the  cause  and  occasion  of  the  planting 
of  millions  of  trees,  and  has  given  a  mighty 
impulse  to  various  movements,  Tike  our  various 
Forestry  Associations,  which  are  big  with  prom- 
ise for  the  future  of  our  land.  Here  in  our  own 
State,  in  our  own  County  and  City,  it  has  done 
much,  probably  more  than  most  of  us  realizet 
for  the  aesthetic,  moral,  sanitary,  and  financial 
improvement  of  our  people.  For  a  cause  yet 
in  its, infancy  it  has  thus  far  accomplished  aU 
and  more  than  was  expected  or  hoped  for.  In- 
deed, so  gratifying  has  been  its  success,  that  I 
believe  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  make  it  the 
occasion  of  still  greater  usefulness,  and  a  de- 
cided advance  along  the  line  of  progress  and 
public  benefit  whch  it  has  inaugurated.  The  first 
step  towards  the  great  end  has  been  taken. 
Now  we  are  ready  to  take  the  next  step.  We 
must  take  it  if  that  end  is  ever  to  be  reached. 
And  what  I  conceive  that  step  to  be  is  the  sub- 
ject to  which  your  attention  is  called  this  after- 
noon. I  would  have  you  bear  in  mind,  moreover, 
that  while  I  put  my  remarks  in  the  specific  form 
of  a  plea  for  a  public  park  at  Lancaster,  I  be- 
lieve them  to  be  generally  applicable  to  the  case 
of  every  community  in  the  State  or  country  that 
is  in  like  lamentable  parkless  condition— and 
alas !  there  are  many  such. 

Thus  far  the  work  of  tree-planting,  that  in 
our  State  at  least  was  inaugurated  and  has  been 
semi-annually  stimulated  by  the  observance  of 
Arbor  Day,  has  been  almost  exclusively  an  in- 
dividual work — doubly  so :  the  planting  of  indi- 
vidual trees  by  individual  persons.  It  was 
needed.  It  is  still  needed,  and  probably  will 
be  for  many  years  to  come.  But  collective 
planting,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  is  also 
needed ;  indeed  is  now  needed  more  than  any 
other.  If  our  individual  tree -planting,  compar- 
atively unorganized  and  unsystematic  is  to  bring 
its  full  measure  of  benefit,  then  must  it  soon, 
very  soon,  be  complemented  by  collective  plant- 
ing, I.  e,  by  the  planting  of  properly  located 
groves,  groups  and  masses  of^  trees,  to  be  pro- 
tected and  cared  for  by  the  public,  or  at  least 
so  that  the  public  as  such  shall  be  made  to  feel 
a  direct  and  vital  interest  therein.  In  other 
words,  since  we  as  individuals  have  come  to 
realize  the  benefit  and  duty  of  having  trees  in 
our  yards  and  before  our  houses,  we  ought  to 
be  ready  now  also  as  a  community  to  realize 
the  same  duty  and  benefit,  the  need  and  good 
of  a  common  park  or  parks,  bearing  to  all  of  us 
collectively  the  same  relation  that  our  private 
gardens  bear  to  each  individually.  The  plant- 
mg  of  public  parks,  their  protection  and  care,  is 
our  next  step,  logicaUy,  naturally,  necessarily, 
in  the  forward  march  of  our  civilization. 

Sixteen  years  a^o  this  very  month — I  remem- 
ber it  as  Uiough  It  were  but  sixteen  days! — I 
left  the  home  of  my  childhood  and  youth  to 
take  up  my  residence  in  a  town  not  very  far  from 
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bere.    I  came  from  a  little  village  that  lay  nest- 
ling among  hills  and  mountains,  and  provided 
by  its  early  Moravian  founders  with  a  natural 
park  of  surpassing  beauty,  covering  almost  as 
targe  an  area  as  the  village  itself.    I  had  been 
brought  up  among  century-old  oaks,  and  hick- 
ories, and  chestnuts,   among  lofty  ash  trees, 
maples,  birches,  hemlocks,  pines,  and  beeches, 
—not  a  few  dozen  of  them,  or  even  a  few  hun- 
dred, but  great  stretches  of  ^em,  forests  of 
them,  covering  the  landscape  in  great  masses 
of  living  green,  and  making  that  village  as 
healthy,  as  beautiful,  and  as  contented  a  place 
as  any  to  be  found  in  all  the  land.    You  may 
imagine  how  I  felt,  then,  when  I  came  to  a  bor- 
ough where  there  was  not  a  park  of  any  kind, 
not  even  a  public  square,  no  grove  or  cluster  of 
fifty  forest  trees  anywhere  accessible  to  the  pop- 
ulation of  70CX)  people.    Otherwise  it  was  a  very 
comfortable,  sightly  town  .though  not  dreaming 
ever  to  become  as  beautiful  as  is  the  flourishing 
city  of  more  than  12,000  inhabitants  to  which  it 
has  grown  to-day.    It  had  fine  stores,  handsome 
houses,  good  markets  and  all  that,  but  to  me 
none  of  these  could  make  up  for  what  then 
seemed  to  me  the  desert  barrenness,  the  color- 
less, shadeless,  dreariness  of  its  lack  of  trees,  its 
dearth  of  anything  like  a  park.    It  made  me 
homesick.    The  place  made  the  same  impres- 
sion on  me  as  does  a  spacious,  comfortable, 
even  beautiful  house  which  has  neither  yard 
nor  garden  to  frame  its  architecture  and  re- 
lieve its  hard  outlines.    Such  a  house  strikes 
one  as   bleak    and  lonesome.     And  just  so 
does  a  city  without  a  park.    I  afterwards  found 
that  strangers  visiting  that  city  felt  very  much 
as  I  did,  and  I  find  that  it  is  much  the  same 
impression  that  Lancaster  makes  on  strangers. 
They  feel  that,  with  all  its  comfortable  homes, 
fine   business-places,    peerless    markets,    and 
general  condition  of  solid  prosperity,  there  is 
something  lacking,  something  imporant  want- 
ing which  naturally  detracts  from    its    other- 
wise usual  desirability  as  a  place  of  residence. 
It  has  almost  everything  else  a  city  of  homes 
should  have,  but  it  has  no  adequate  park.    It  is 
a  fine  house  without  its  spacious  yard  or  garden. 
I  know  that  this  is  nothmg  more  than  an 
aesthetic  feeling,  one  of  those  feelings  that  many 
"practical  men"  are  wont  to  sneer  at.     But 
none  the  less  I  maintain  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
real  importance.    i£sthetical  considerations  are 
as  mighty  as  any  others,  and  are  more  and 
more  being  recognized  as  such  even  bv  the  so- 
called  practical  world.     Indeed,  at  tnis  very 
time  there  is  proof  of  this  right  here  in  our  city 
itself.    Why  are  our  business  men  putting  up 
stately  structures  like  that  occupied  by  Mr.  Barr 
on  Centre  Square,  the  Foltz  building  on  Chest- 
nut street,  those  of  Mr.  Heinitsh,  Mr.  Arnold, 
the  Lancaster  Trust  Company  on  North  Queen 
Street,  not  to  mention  any  others  that  have 
lately  been  built  or  are  in-  course  of  erection  ? 
They  are  signs  and  proof  that  we  are  slowly 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  beauty  is  as  import- 
ant as  utility,  that  in  the  end  nothing  is  as  use- 
ful or  as  profitable  as  the  beautiful.    We  have 
long  refused  to  believe  it,  but  we  are  beginning 
to  see  it  now,  at  least  so  far  as  architecture  is 


concerned.  Surely  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  we  shall  see  and  wonder  that  we  were  so 
long  about  it — ^that  the  very  crown  of  Lancas- 
ter*s  beauty,  the  chief  object  of  her  citizens'  at- 
tachment, and  their  greatest  pride,  would  be  a 
public  park  worthy  of  her  wealth  and  prosperity, 
worthy  of  her  other  comforts  and  attractions. 
Yes,  and  we  shall  realize,  too,  that  what  makes 
a  place  attractive,  permanently  attractive,  and 
so  gives  it  an  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  it  would  otherwise  not  have,  is  not  only 
or  mainly  its  good  stores,  and  markets,  and 
great  manufactures  and  mercantile  facilities, 
but  also  those  features  of  it  which  appeal  speci- 
ally to  the  sneered-at  and  despised  aesthetic 
sense.  We  have  an  instance  of  this  fact  right 
here  in  our  county.  Besides  its  famous  schools, 
what  is  it  that  has  made  the  retired  little  bor- 
ough of  Lititz  as  famous  as  it  is,  as  attractive, 
and  an  object  of  interest  to  thousands  through- 
out the  country  ?  Is  it  not  that  beautiful  little 
park  which  it  so  religiously  cares  for  and  pro- 
tects, and  which  has  made  the  name  of  Lititz 
Springs  as  widely  known  as  that  of  almost  any 
other  place  in  the  State?  The  beauty  of  that 
spot  is  the  crown  of  glory  of  Lititz.  It  is  the 
best  and  the  cheapest  advertisement  of  the 
town.  It  is  worth  more  to  that  community  than 
all  its  business  and  agricultural  interests  put 
together.  And  yet  its  only  and  sufficient  ap- 
peal is  to  the  world's  aesthetic  sense — an  appeal 
that  always  '*  pays." 

Nor  is  this  true  only  in  the  sense  refened  to. 
Even  if  the  attractions  of  a  park  should  not 
serve  to  bring  us  into  the  notice  of  the  world, 
nor  be  an  advertisement  to  bring  business  and 
fame  from  abroad,  there  is  a  certain  subtle  and 
mysterious  influence  that  goes  out  from  every 
congregation  of  living  trees  upon  the  human 
lives  that  have  been  born  and  reared  in  its 
vicinity  that  is  second  only  to  the  attraction  of 
the  fireside  and  family.  When  I  try  to  recall  to 
mind  the  home  of  my  childhood,  I  find  that  I 
cannot  picture  it  except  as  against  the  dark 
green  background  of  the  woods  that  stood  just 
behind  and  beyond  the  old  house.  They  are 
an  integral  part  of  what  was  home.  When, 
every  spring  'and  every  fall,  I  feel  that  strange 
strong  drawing  at  my  heart-strings  that  makes 
me  long  to  leave  everything  and  "go  home" 
once  more,  it  is  not  the  old  house  and  barn  I 
think  of  seeing,  for  they  are  no  more  what  they 
were.  It  is  not  the  human  friends  and  com- 
panions I  think  of  meeting,  for  they  too 
are  no  more  what  they  were.  It  is  not 
a  mother's  arms  i  hope  to  see  outstretched 
for  my  coming,  for  neither  is  she  there 
any  more  as  of  old.  But  the  sturdy,  beau- 
tiful walnut  tree  is  there  that  I  planted,  and  the 
old  chestnut  in  those  woods  with  its  rich  brown 
nuts,  the  birch  trees  are  still  there,  lithe  and 
graceful  to  whose  bark  and  sap  we  were  always 
welcome,  and  the  sassafras  whose  roots  we  dug 
every  spring ; — ^they  are  all  there  yet,  by  the 
hundreas,  and  it  is  their  arms  I  see  stretched 
out  to  welcome  me ;  it  is  their  melodious  whis- 
per that  calls  me ;  their  mysterious  influence  I 
feel  in  my  heart  each  season  anew.  Yes,  as 
long  as  those  dear  old  woods  are  there,  my 
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home  is  still  there  and  my  longing  still  turn 
thither. 

Do  you  want  Lancaster's  sons  and  daughters 
to  feel  to  the  end  of  their  days  that  here  in  our 
good  old  city  is  their  home ;  Do  you  want  them 
to  be  "  at  home  "  while  here,  and  to  want  to  be 
"  at  home  *'  when  abroad ;  do  you  want  them 
to  be  filled  with  that  essential  condition  of  good 
citizenship,  a  true  local  patriotism  ?  Then  give 
them  parKs  under  whose  trees  as  children  they 
may  romp  and  play,  in  whose  shady  paths  as 
lovers  they  may  learn  to  walk  together  the 
pathway  of  life,  in  whose  leafy  aisles  as  parents 
they  may  with  their  families  ofttimes  hold 
sweet  communion  with  Him 


«« 


Whose  temple  is  all  space, 
Whose  altar  earth,  sea,  skies." 


Indeed,  patriotism  is  not  the  only  virtue  that 
seems  to  be  fostered  by  the  presence  of  trees. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  every  other 
virtue  is  strengthened  by  the  same  cause.  Not 
only  are  the  dwellers  on  the  desert  and  steppes 
of  the  East,  as  on  the  great  treeless  plains  of  the 
West,  almost  entirely  devoid  of  anything  like 
the  home-feeling,  and  consequently  also  of  pa> 
triotism,  while  those  tribes  who  inhabited  forest 
lands  and  woody  mountain  chains  have  from 
ancient  times  been  famous  for  their  love  of 
country  and  bravery  in  defence  of  homes  :  not 
only  is  this  the  case,  but  we  learn  from  good 
authority  that  the  patriotic  Germanic  nations, 
living  even  in  the  dense  forests  of  northern 
Europe,  were  also  comparatively  the  most  vir- 
tuous people  of  the  continent  in  olden  times,  as 
much  nobler  and  purer  and  better  than  the 
nomad  Tartars  and  Arabs,  as  were  the  forest- 
roaming  Algonquins  and  Iroquois  of  our  land 
better  and  nobler  than  the  prairie- scouring 
Pawnees,  Apaches,  and  Comanches. 

There  seem  therefore  to  be  strong  ethical 
reasons  why  forest-culture,  which  in  cities  must 
take  the  form  of  park-culture,  should  be  insisted 
upon.  Does  it  not  follow,  indeed,  as  a  corollary 
from  the  accepted  proposition  that  good  morals 
are  in  large  degree  dependent  on  good  health  ? 
And  no  one  will  deny  the  beneficial  sanitary 
influence  of  trees.  That  is  a  subject  upon 
which  I  need  not  dwell.  One  of  the  good 
effects  of  Arbor  Day  in  the  last  few  years  has 
been  to  make  this  physiological  fact  generally 
known.  Forests  are  the  scavengers  and  puri- 
fiers of  the  atmosphere.  They  are  the  lungs  of 
the  country.  A  city  without  clusters  of  trees, 
without  parks,  is  almost  like  a  man  without 
lungs.  Neither  need  I  try  to  prove  again  the 
unquestionable  fact  that  forests  are  the  great 
rain  distributors,  on  the  one  hand  supplying 
vegetation  with  its  needed  moisture,  and  on  the 
other  preventing  this  moisture  from  taking  on 
the  destructive  form  of  floods.  We  of  this  State 
have  too  lately  been  taught  this  lesson  by  bitter 
and  expensive  experience  to  need  any  argu- 
ments to  support  it.  We  are  to-day  spending 
millions  to  render  only  partly  endurable  the 
frightful  loss  of  property  in  the  Conemaugh  Val- 
ley. The  infinitely  greater  loss  of  precious 
human  lives  all  our  money  cannot  mitigate. 
Would  it  not  have  been  much  wiser,  much  more 


humane,  and  much  cheaper,  to  have  tried  to 
prevent  the  calamity — in  part  at  least  by  means 
of  judicious  forest-planting  and  culture?  Why, 
we  should  not  wonder  if  the  floods  of  last  spring 
through  our  beautiful  valley  of  the  Susquehanna 
cost  its  inhabitants  more  than  would  pay  for 
the  planting  and  care  of  forests  enough,  not 
only  to  prevent  such  destructive  floods  in  the 
future,  but  also  to  supply  lumber  sufficient  aftei 
a  while  to  pay  back  all  and  more  than  the  cost, 
with  interest.  But  so  it  always  is ;  we  are  con- 
tinually paying  in  penalties  many  times  what  it 
would  have  cost  to  prevent  those  penalties. 
Strange  way  of  doing,  is  it  not,  for  such  a 
"  practical "  people  as  we  claim  to  be  \ 

But  to  return  to  our  Park.     It  will  pay  us  to 
plant  and  support  it,  in  order  to  beautify  and 
made  more  attractive  our  city ;  in  order  to  foster 
local  pride  and  patriotism,  and  every  other  vir- 
tue ;  in  order  to  aid  in  keeping  it  healthful  and 
the  surrounding  country  fertile ; — in  fact  for  a 
score  or  more  of  good  and  strong  reasons.    Can 
any  one  give  even  a  single  valid  reason  why 
we  should  not  have  a  park  commensurate  with 
the  size  and  wealth  of  our  city  ?    We  have  never 
yet  heard  one ;  and  it  is  not  because  we  have  not 
tried  to  find  it,  for,  some  weeks  ago,  we  wrote 
to  representative  citizens  of  a  score  or  more 
cities  and  towns  of  our  State  to  get  facts  and 
opinions  on  the  subject.    Of  the  twenty-one 
replies  we  have  received,  eight  say  that  they 
have  no  parks  nor  anything  answering  thereto, 
and  every  one  of  them  deeply  deplores  the  fact 
Thirteen  write  that  they  have  parks  or  thdi 
equivalent,  and  they  all  substantially  agree  with 
Supt  H.  S.  Jones,  of  Erie,  that  the  value  of 
parks  to  their  several  communities  "is  above 
money,**  that  they  are  "in  the  direct  line  of 
progressive  civilization ;"  and  with  Supt.  Leister 
of  Phoenixville,  who  says  of  the  park  there,  "  I 
consider  it  worth  all  and  more  than  is  expended 
therefor."    The  Secretary  of  the  Park  Commit- 
tee at  Carbon  dale  writes:  "  Next  to  our  public 
schools  these  spots  of  Paradise  are  our  pubUc 
educators."    One  gentleman  mentions  the  fact 
that  several  small  parks  were  laid  out  in  his 
borough  with  the  express  purpose  of  increasing 
the  value  and  stimulating  the  sale  of  building 
lots  in  their  vicinity,  and  adds  that  this  purpose 
has  been  amply  fulhlled.    These  gentlemen  all 
speak  from  actual  experience.    Tneir  cities  have 
tried  the  thing,  and  have  all  found  that  it  does 
pay  to  have  public  parks. 

Certainly  Lancaster  would  not  be  an  excep- 
tion to  this.  In  fact  there  are  few  cities  in  the 
country  more  favorably  situated  than  ours  for 
all  the  purposes  of  a  magnificent  park.  AU 
that  makes  Fairmount  Park  the  phde  and 
chief  attraction  of  Philadelphia,  we  have  right 
at  hand  all  along  the  east  and  south  of  our  city, 
all  except  the  planting  of  some  more  trees. 
The  Conestoga  winds  more  picturesquely  than 
the  Schuylkill,  through  a  landscape  more 
varied,  now  between  low  and  level  banks,  anon 
between  rugged,  rocky  hills  of  precipitous  ab- 
ruptness, now  through  shady  dells  and  fern- 
clad  vales,  and  then  beneath  gently  sloping 
banks,  first  on  this  side  then  on  that,  which  even 
now  are  covered  with  a  flora  as  beautiful,  vaiied« 
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and  rare,  as  can  be  found  covering  the  same 
area  anywhere.  Single  trees  of  surpassin  g  beauty 
are  already  growing  there,  many  hills  covered 
with  shrubbery  and  teeming  with  ferns  and 
flowers,  and  vines,  and  even  some  clusters  and 
groves  of  goodly  trees  yet  remain  not  inconsider- 
able in  extent.  All  these  along  a  stream  tha) 
seems  made  for  pleasure,  an  ideal  stream  for 
boating,  for  bathing,  and  for  fishing.  It  flows 
as  the  natural  boundary  of  the  city  in  that 
direction  in  which  few  towns  or  cities  ever  grow 
to  a  great  extent.  Much  of  the  land  there  will 
never  be  needed  for  building  lots.  It  is  needed 
for  a  great,  noble  park.  '  It  seems  to  have  been 
meant  from  the  very  beginning,  for  just  this  one 
purpose. 

The  only  remaining  consideration  then,  is 
Aat  of  expense.    We  know  that  we  ought  to 
have  a  park.    We  all  would  like  to  have  one. 
We  have  the  choice  of  half  a  dozen  excellent 
localities,  all  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
Why  then  do  we  not  have  it  ?    Does  any  one 
say  that  Lancaster  cannot  raise  the  money? 
Lancaster,  as  wealthy  a  city  for  its  size,  almost 
as  any  city  in  the  State  !     If  McKeesport  can 
afford  to  have  one,  and  Meadville,  and  Erie, 
and  Titusville,  and  Corry,  and  Carbondale,  and 
Pbcenixville,  and  West  Chester,  and  other  cities 
and  boroughs  throughout  the  country,  not  one 
of  which  is  proportionately  wealthier  than  solid, 
flourishing  old  Lancaster,  shall  we  say  that  we 
are  too  poor  ?    No,  there  must  be  other  reasons, 
it  cannot  be  for  lack  of  public  spirit — at  least  I 
refuse  to  believe  it.    When  other  less  important 
improvements  in  the  city  are  to  be  made,  as 
for  example,  when  Duke  street  is  to  be  newly 
paved — ^there  is  public  spirit  enough  in  citizens 
and  in  councils  to  £0  to  work  and  make  them.  I 
believe  that  the  only  reason  why  we  are  still  so 
&r  behind  many  of  our  sister  cities,  and  even  of 
much  smaller  towns  and  villages,  in  the  matter 
of  a  public  park,  is  that  our  citizens  have  never 
yet  seriously  taken  the  matter  into  considera- 
tion.   Periiaps  nothing  more  is  needed  than  to 
have  the  opportunity  offered  some  of  our  wealthy 
and  patriotic  citizens  to  present  the  site  for  a 
park  to  our  city,  and  thus  to  erect  for  them- 
selves a  memorial  more  noble,  more  useful,  and 
far  more  enduring  than  any  shaft  of  marble, 
---yes,  than  any  church  or  chapel  even — that 
could  be  built.    It  was  in  this  way  that  Mead- 
▼iUe  came  to  have  its  two  parks.  So  too,  Phoe- 
nixville,  whose  park  perpetuates  the  memory 
of  the  public  spirit  and  Lberality  of  one  of  its 
most  honored  citizens,  the  late  David  Reeves. 
Is  there  anywhere  in  the  land  a  grander  and 
more  beautiful  monument  to  the  memory  of  any 
individual  than  Druid  Hill  Park  in  Bsdtimore, 
which  ever  keeps  fresh  and  green  the  public  re- 
membrance and  gratitude  lot  Mr.  Rogers,  its 
founder  ?    We  have  more  than  a  score  of  men 
and  women  here  in  Lancaster  who  would  be 
abundantly  able  to  do  for  it  sdl  that  these  and 
others  have  done  for  their  cities.    There  are 
those  whose  large-hearted  and  open-handed  in- 
Icftst  in  whatever  concerns  the  public  welfare 
has  often  been  proved,  and  is  known  wherever 
their  nsunes  are  known.    We  have  citizens  sec- 
ond to  none  in  the  Commonwealth  in  public 


spirit  and  generosity.  Does  the  projecv  seem  too 
great,  that  none  of  these  men  have  become  the 
city's  benefactors  in  this  wise  ?  or  do  they  wait  to 
be  convinced  that  the  city  is  prepared  to  appre- 
ciate and  to  take  care  of  the  right  kind  of  a  park  ? 
If  so,  they  are  perhaps  right  in  waiting  to  oe  as- 
sured of  the  hearty  co5peration  of  the  public. 
An  extensive  Public  Park  such  as  I  speak  of, 
can  truly  serve  its  purpose  only  if  at  least  a 
considerable  proportion  of  our  citizens  will 
take  an  active,  living  interest  in  it.  For  my 
part  I  am  quite  sure  that  they  will  do  this. 

Our  newspapers  have  for  years  been  educat- 
ing popular  sentiment,  and  stirring  us  all  up  to 
reahze  our  need  and  duty  in  the  matter.  Their 
words  have  not  been  in  vain,  but  are  bound  to 
bear  good  practical  fruit  in  bringing  about  this 
improvement  as  they  have  brought  about  so 
many  others.  They  can  be  relied  on  for  all 
and  more  than  their  share  of  the  work.  That 
our  city  government  also  is  alive  to  the  subject 
has  quite  recently  been  demonstrated.  A  be- 
ginning in  the  right  direction  was  made  by  the 
effort  to  purchase  the  ground  for  a  four-acre 
park  beyond  and  including  the  old  reservoir. 
It  could  be  made  a  beautiful  spot,  and  would  uii- 
questionably  be  of  lasting  pecuniary  and  sani- 
tary advantage  to  the  eastern  section  of  the 
city.  Mayor  Edgerley  and  the  City  Councils 
have  shown  themselves  possessed  of  the  right 
spirit  by  what  was  done  in  this  unsuccessful 
effort  to  secure  this  park,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
pledge  and  earnest  that  any  further  movement 
m  the  line  of  a  grand  general  park  will  have  the 
material  sympathy  and  support  of  our  city  fathers. 

The  one  thing  more  that  we  want,  then,  is  as 
firm  an  assurance  of  the  active  interest  and  aid 
of  the  great  body  of  our  citizens  themselves. 
Am  I  too  san^ine  in  thinking  that  this  too  is 
ready  to  be  given  for  little  more  than  the  mere 
asking  ?  What  is  mainly  wanted  is  some  com- 
petent party  to  take  hold  of  the  work,  to  make 
a  resolute  start.  Lancaster  is  ready  to  follow*^ 
its  wealthy  benefactors  with  their  special  dona- 
tions, its  municipal  government  with  its  moral 
support  and  a  fuU  share  of  the  necessary  finan- 
cial aid,  and  its  entire  citizenship  with  its  indi- 
vidual contributions  and  united  cheers  and 
good  wishes. 

Who  will  be  so  much  the  benefactors  of 
the  city  as  to  start  the  enterprise  ?  Why,  it 
would  in  a  few  years*s  time  pay  our  city  street 
railway  companies  themselves  to  lay  out  such  a 
park  along  the  Conestoga.  At  least  the  city 
can  look  to  them  for  material  aid  to  the  project. 
A  better  paying  and  safer  investment  they  could 
not  make.  It  would  probably  pav  them  to  take 
the  whole  matter  in  hand,  but  if  they  do  not  see 
the  way  clear  to  do  this,  here  is  another  sug- 
gestion :  The  work  proposed  is  one  of  the  purest 
and  most  praiseworthy  patriotism.  We  have 
a  s]>ecial  organization  for  patriotic  purposes  in 
our  midst.  What  more  fit  and  appropriate  than 
that  our  Grand  .Army  Posts  should  turn  their 
attention  to  and  unite  their  resources  upon  this 
worthy  enterprise.  They  have  already  shown 
themselves  eminently  capable  for  just  such  work, 
by  having  given  our  city  as  beautiful  a  soldiers* 
monument  as  can  be  found  in  the  State.  Doubly 
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would  they  prove  themselves  their  city's  bene- 
factors, and  make  every  citizen  their  grateful 
debtor,  if  they  would  resolve  to  procure  for  the 
city  a  park — a  grand  Memorial  Park  along  the 
Conestoga. 

The  proposition  is  a  feasible  one.  It  was  sug- 
gested to  me,  in  fact,  by  a  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Park  Commission  in  Carbondale, 
telhng  me  that  this  very  thing  had  been  done 
in  that  city.  Four  years  a^o  the  G.  A.  R.  Post 
there  opened  a  list  of  contributions  for  a  public 
park  by  subscribing  one  hundred  dollars,  and 
then  collecting  MiSoo  more  to  start  with  from 
their    fellow- citizens.      To-day,   through    their 

Practical  patriotic  efforts  Carbondale  has  a 
eautiful  litde  park,  with  a  handsome  monu- 
ment in  it,  and  an  ornamental  fountain  erected 
by  the  Father  Mathew  Temperance  Society, 
while  the  veterans  themselves  have  planted  all 
the  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  keep  the  grass  and 
flower  beds  in  order. 

Now,  why  cannot  the  same  thing  be  done  in 
Lancaster  ?  Surely  our  G.  A.  R.  veterans  are 
as  patriotic  as  those  of  Carbondale,  and  our  citi- 


zens as  appreciative  and  as  liberal.  Am  I  not 
right  then,  that  all  that  is  needed  is  for  some 
one  to  make  the  beginning,  some  one  to  start 
the  good  work  ?  Whoever  does  this  will  earn 
for  himself  or  his  organization  the  title  of  pub- 
lic benefactor,  will  reap  the  lasting  gratitude  of 
all  his  fellow  citizens  as  well  as  of  generations 
yet  unborn.  But,  better  than  all  else,  he  will 
possess  the  proud  satisfaction  of  having  pro- 
cured a  new  measure  of  health  and  happiness 
to  thirty  thousand  and  more  of  his  fellow -men, 
and  of  having  placed  the  crown  of  her  beauty 
and  glory  on  Lancaster's  fair  brow.  Time  was 
when  she  was  "  the  lai^^est  inland  city  of  the 
United  States.*'  That  time  is  past  and  will 
return  no  more.  But  it  is  in  our  power  to  ^ain 
for  her  a  far  more  excellent  name  and  more 
honorable  title.  We  can  make  her  the  most 
beautiful  city  in  the  State.  She  already  b  one 
of  the  healthiest  and  most  comfortable;  give 
her  yet  the  park  that  nature  meant  her  to  have, 
and  she  will  be  the  peer  of  any  other  dty  in  the 
land,  she  will  be  one  of  the  ideal  Home  Cities 
of  the  United  States. 
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"  Ye  may  be  aye  atkkin'  in  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will 

be  growin'  when  ye' re  sleepin'."     Scotch  Farmer. 

THE  County  Institutes  are  doing  excellent 
work,  better  work  for  the  schools,  we 
trust,  than  ever  before.  Some  one  has  said 
that  ''  a  few  bints  from  a  master  are  of^en  of 
more  value  to  a  pupil  than  years  of  instruc- 
tion by  an  inferior  teacher. ' '  But — he  must 
be  a  master !  Too  many  instructors  should 
never  be  employed.  It  is  not  numbers  on 
the  platform,  but  power,  that  is  wanted.  As 
ic  is  the  duty  of  the  teachers  to  attend  the 
Institute,  so  is  it,  in  a  greater  degree,  the 
duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  make  it  worth 
attending,  by  securing  the  services  of  such 
men  and  women  as  can  show  every-day 
thought  and  fact  and  method  and  responsi- 
bility and  duty  in  a  new  light — of  transfigu* 
ration,  if  you  will — until  the  earnest  dis- 
ciple shall  say  again  from  a  full  heart,  as  was 
said  upon  the  Mount  by  one  of  old,  ''It  is 
good  for  us  to  be  here !  " 

In  contributing  to  the  relief  of  the  schools 
of  the  flooded  district,  we  trust  that  no  one 
will  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Johnstown 
does  not  include  the  entire  district  in  need 
of   help.     The    three    districts  outside  of 


Johnstown  under  the  supervision  of  Snpt 
Leech,  that  had  their  schools  utterly  swept 
away,  have  a  considerably  larger  population 
than  Johnstown  itself,  and  their  necessities 
are  equally  great,  if  not  greater,  since  Johns- 
town has  her  school  buildings  while  the 
outer  districts  lost  everything.  This  fact 
was  not  so  clearly  stated  in  our  last  issue  as 
we  desired,  and  we  trust  that,  in  sending  aid 
to  Supt.  Johnston  and  Supt.  Leech  for  their 
respective  localities,  such  equitable  division 
of  the  fund  may  be  made  by  those  remit- 
ting the  same  as  shall  insure  help  to  all  who 
are  in  urgent  need  in  the  Conemaugh  Valley. 


Wk  are  glad  to  learn  that  Dr.  £.  E. 
White  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  consented 
at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  some  of  our 
County  Superintendents  to  make  appoint- 
ments for  Institutes  in  Pennsylvania.  Dr. 
White  is  an  educator  of  recognized  ability, 
and  Superintendents  are  fortunate  in  pro- 
curing his  services  as  an  instructor. 

The  comer-stone  of  the  new  Central 
Normal  School  building  at  Lock  Haven  was 
laid  on  Wednesday,  October  ad,  with  impos- 
ing ceremonies,  by  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
in  the  presence  of  thousands  of  people.  It 
was  a  memorable  holiday  occasion,  a  day  of 
rejoicing  for  Lock  Haven,  with  music  every- 
where, and  the  schools  of  the  town  and  the 
various  civic  organizations  of  this  part  of 
the  State  in  grand  procession.     Addresses 
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were  made  by  Hon.  C.  A.  Mayer,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  by  State  Supt. 
E.  E.  Higbcc,  and  by  Hon.  Chas.  W.  Stone, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  new 
building  will  be  a  structure  better  adapted  to 
its  purpose  than  was  that  so  lately  destroyed. 
Not  only  Lock  Haven,  but  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
energy  and  pluck  that  have  in  every  way 
characterized  the  management  of  this  school 
since  the  fatal  night  when  its  former  noble 
building  sank  down  in  ashes. 


On  the  afternoon  of  August  7th,  the  cor- 
ner stone  of  what  will  be  one  of  the  finest 
school  buildings  in  the  country,  was  laid  at 
Erie.  The  building,  as  planned,  has  twenty- 
four  main  rooms  with  closets  attached,  a 
large  assembly  hall,  and  eight  rooms  that 
can  be  used  for  special  work,  as  drawing, 
libraries,  etc.  The  basement  is  high,  well 
lighted,  and  can  be  utilized  for  manual  in- 
struction. The  south  wing  will  be  finished 
and  occupied  this  fall.  The  site  is  central, 
fronting  on  three  streets.  At  the  laying  of 
the  corner  stone,  addresses  were  delivered 
by  Prof.  Missimer,  principal  of  the  Erie 
high  school,  Messrs.  Louis  Rosenzweig  and 
J.  F.  £)owning,  and  Supt.  H.  S.  Jones. 

Our  friend,  Supt.  W.  S.  Monroe,  has  taken 
charge  of  the  schools  of  Pasadena,  California. 
The  school  authorities  of  this  progressive 
town  are  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of 
a  man  so  wisely  energetic  and  so  thoroughly 
devoted  to  the  work  of  education. 


Tobacco  and  intoxicating  drinks  are  be- 
yond doubt  the  great  agencies  at  work  in  our 
midst,  blighting  the  fair  promise  of  youth, 
and  impairing,  often  utterly  destroying,  the 
usefulness  of  young  manhood  that  should  be 
"glorious  in  its  strength."  Not  only  in 
this  country,  but  also  in  Europe,  is  this 
curse  recognized  as  such.  A  London  med- 
ical journal  observing  that  juvenile  smoking 
is  getting  to  be  more  and  more  common,  notes 
that  the  result  is  an  imp>airment  of  eyesight, 
a  thinning  of  the  hair,  and  other  symptoms 
of  excessive  draughts  on  optic  nerve  centres. 

Good  School  Mottoes  constantly  before 
the  eyes  of  the  children  cannot  but  have  a 
wholesome  influence  upon  the  moral  char- 
acter of  the  young.  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Anstine, 
Secretary  of  the  Spring  Garden  School 
Board  of  York  County,  Pa.,  has  just  ordered 
(October  29th)  twenty-three  sets  of  the 
Lancaster  School  Mottoes,  it  being  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Board  to  place  one  set  in  each 


of  the  schools  of  their  district,,  fbr  the  moral 
inflence  which  these  motto  cards  must  have, 
speaking  silently,  effectively  and  all  the 
while  from  the  walls  of  a  school  room.  Mr» 
N.  Dietch,  a  School  Director  of  Pleasant 
township,  Warren  county,  a  short  time 
since  ordered  a  set  of  these  Mottoes  at  his 
own  expense  for  the  school  under  his 
especial  care.  Hia  fellow  members  of  the 
Board  were  so  well'  pleased  with  the  effect, 
when  they  were  hung  on  the  walls,  that  they 
ordered  a  set  for  each  of  the  remaining 
schools  of  the  district.  These  things  are 
evidence  of  wise  and  liberal  school  man- 
agement— seed  producing  an  hundredfold. 


A  CONTRAST  NOTED. 


THE  School  Board  of  Braddock  township, 
Allegheny  county,  Mr.  A.  C.  Coulter, 
Secretary,  regard  The  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal  of  such  positive  value  to  themselves 
and  their  teachers  that  they  have  ordered 
renewal  of  subscription  both  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  and  for  the  twenty  teach- 
ers employed  in  their  schools.  This  they 
have  done  for  the  past  three  years.  We  are 
glad  to  know  that  they  think  the  investment 
a  good  one  for  the  schools  of  their  district, 
and  therefore  continue  to  make  it  without 
the  least  solicitation  from  The  Journal  ov 
from  any  outside  party  whatsoever. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  these  men  are  hun- 
dreds of  Directors  in  many  parts  of  the 
State  who  read  nothing,  unless  it  be  their 
local  paper,  who  think  an  educational  journal 
"of  no  account,"  who  pare  the  school  ex- 
penses of  the  District  down  to  the  narrowest 
margin,  and  think  when  the  lowest  figures 
are  reached, — with  poor  school-houses  poorly 
equipped,  and  the  cheapest  teachers — that 
they  deserve  especial  credit  for  good  finan- 
cial management.    '^  There  is  that  scattereth 
and  yet  increaseth,"  says  the  Bible,  ''and: 
there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet, 
but  it  tendeth  to  poverty" — poverty  of  th6 
soul,  of  all  poverty  that  most  to  be  dreaded 
an(l  prayed  against!     School  Directors  of 
this  type  rest  like  an  incubus  upon  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live,  not  alone  during' 
their  individual  terms  of  ofiicej  but  during: 
the  lives  of  those  who  are  in  the  schools 
while  the  policy  which  they  represent  i* 
advocated  and  enforced.     All  around  them^ 
are  boys  and  girls  who  might  have  grown  to< 
be  wiser  and  better  men  and  women  but  for 
the  fact  that  such  men  were  Directors  of  the* 
schools  which  they  must  attend.     Their  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  has  thus  been  a  dire: 
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misfortune  instead  of  a  blessing  to  their 
d  istricts. 

There  are  School  Directors  also  in  all 
parts  of  the  State,  into  whose  families  Tlie 
School  Journal^  coming  month  after  month, 
would  be  an  untold  blessing  to  their  children 
in  the  new  thoughts,  the  new  impulses,  it 
would  give  to  their  boys  and  girls,  if  not  to 
themselves ;  for  it  is  the  aim  of  those  con- 
ducting it  that  each  number  shall  be  sug- 
gestive of  higher  thought  and  nobler  impulse, 
as  well  as  helpful  to  Teachers  and  Directors 
in  the  general  work  of  the  school-room  and 
the  practical  direction  of  the  schools. 

Among  recent  subscriptions  ordered,  we 
are  under  obligations  to  Supt.  J.  W.  Snoke, 
of  Lebanon  county,  for  a  handsome  list  of 
sixty  names — for  which  he  will  please  accept 
our  hearty  thanks. 


THE  FORESTRY   CONGRESS. 


THE  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry 
Association  and  that  of  the  National 
Forestry  Congress  were  held  jointly  in 
Philadelphia  during  the  past  month.  The 
membership  represented  quite  a  number  of 
the  States.  Canad$i  also  was  represented. 
The  papers,  addresses,  and  discussions 
''meant  business"  all  the  while,  and  the 
earnest  men  who  are  preaching  this  new 
crusade  will  not  fail  in  doing  the  country 
great  good.  They  are  compelling  attention 
to  the  subjects  of  tree-culture  and  forestry. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Hon.  Carl 
Schurz,  whose  attention  wa3  attracted  to 
the  subject  of  forest  destruction  when  he 
was  Secretary  of  the  Interior  some  twelve 
years  ago;  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  a  gentle- 
man who  is  recognized  as  one  of  th^  best 
authorities  in  the  country  on  tree-culture ; 
by  Hon.  B.  E.  Femow,  chief  of  the  For- 
estry divison  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment \  by  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  who  has 
done  more  than  any  other  man  in  the  country 
in  cultivating  sentiment  favorable  to  tree- 
.planting,  etc.,  for  village  and  town  improve- 
ment ;  by  N.  H.  Eggleston,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  who  has  done  much 
good  work  in  the  special  direction  to  which 
this  Congress  is  giving  its  attention ;  and 
by  other  able  men  more  or  less  widely 
known,  and  all  of  them  deeply  interested  in 
the  important  work  before  them. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Arbor  Day,  October 

1 8th,  a  number  of  those  who  had  been  in 

attendance  proceeded  to  Fairmount  Park, 

where,  on  the  ground  near  Memorial  Hall, 

.«even  seedling  oaks,  grown    from  acorns 


taken  from  the  Bartram  Garden  by  Eli  K. 
Price,  were  planted.  The  first,  in  memory 
of  Andrew  F.  Michauz,  was  planted  by  B. 
E.  Femow,  of  the  Forestry  Bureau  at  Wash- 
ington ;  the  second,  in  memory  of  Franklin 
B.  Hough,  by  H.  G.  Joly,  of  Quebec,  Can- 
ada ;  the  third,  in  memory  of  John  Bartram, 
by  C.  C.  Binney ;  the  fourth,  in  memory  of 
Alexander  von  Humboldt,  by  Dr.  J.  P. 
Lundy;  the  fifth,  in  memory  of  Joshua 
Francis  Fisher,  by  J.  Rodman  Paul;  the 
sixth,  in  honor  of  Governor  Jas.  A.  Beaver, 
by  B.  G.  Northrop,  and  the  seventh,  in 
honor  of  John  B.  Peaslee,  of  Cincinnati. 

The  officers  of  the  Congress  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  elected  as  follows:  President,  Gov- 
ernor Jas.  A.  Beaver ;  First  Vice-President, 
H.  G.  Joly,  of  Quebec,  Canada;  Corres- 
ponding Secretary,  C.  C.  Binney,  of  Phil^ 
adelphia ;  Recording  Secretary,  N.  H.  Eg- 
gleston, of  Washington ;  Treasurer,  Dr.  H. 
M.  Fisher,  of  Philadelphia. 


DIRECTORS  IN  SE5SION. 


AT  the  call  of  County  Superintendent 
Brecht,  the  Directors'  Convention  in 
Lancaster  County  was  held  this  year  in  the 
early  part  of  October.  Heretofore  it  has 
been  held  during  the  week  of  Institute.  In 
the  paper  read  by  Henry  G.  Rush,  Esq.,  it 
was  charged  that  methods  of  taxation  under 
the  law  are  unfair : 

"Real  estate  only  is  taxed  for  school  pur- 
poses, and  although  that  real  estate  is  en- 
cumbered, the  owner  must  pay  tax  on  its 
full  assessed  value,  while  the  capitalist  who 
holds  the  liens  against  real  estate  escapes 
school  taxation.  The  real  estate  of  Lancas- 
ter county,  assessed  at  |8 2, 000,000,  is  encum* 
bered  by  ^^4,000,000  mortgages  and  judg* 
ments,  and  the  holders  of  these  124,000.000 
escape  taxation.  Property  has  depreciated, 
while  taxes  have  not.  A  man  may  pay 
|2oo  a  year  school  tax,  and  not  be  worth  a 
dollar,  and  a  man  may  be  worth  1 100,000 
and  pay  no  school  tax.  From  the  abov« 
statistics,  one-third  of  the  school  tax  of  thi« 
county  should  be  paid  by  the  holders  of  in* 
terest-bearing  certificates,  and  yet  not  one 
dollar  is  paid  by  these  holders." 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  John  R.  Bricker,  r?^ 
plied  that  the  Legislature  made  the  law  thus 
inequitable  because  of  the  cry  that  capital 
would  be  driven  out  of  the  State  if  the  tax 
was  not  removed.  He  cited  several  in- 
stances that  had  come  to  his  knowledge  of 
capitalists  removing  from  this  State  to  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware,  where  money  was  e^* 
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empt  from  such  taxation  as  was  then  im- 
posed on  it  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  subjects  discussed  were  the  propriety 
of  adopting  a  uniform  course  of  study 
throughout  the  county ;  the  better  heating 
and  ventilation  of  school  buildings ;  the 
best  means  of  protecting  school  districts 
against  teachers  who,  after  making  engage- 
ments, disregard  their  contracts  when  better 
wages  are  offered  elsewhere ;  and  the  hold- 
ing of  a  State  Convention  of  School  Direc- 
tors, the  expenses  of  the  delegates  to  be 
paid  from  the  State  Treasury. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted 
by  the  Convention : 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  School  Directors  of 
Lancaster  county  in  body  assembled,  tender 
our  warmest  thanks  to  the  Commissioners  for 
the  use  of  the  court  room ;  also  to  the  High 
School  for  their  entertainment  of  the  conven- 
tion ;  to  the  County  Superintendent  for  his 
guidance ;  and  that  it  is  the  wish  of  this  body  to 
make  the  annual  meeting  of  Directors  a  perma- 
nent oreanixation.  * 

Resoh/ed,  That  we  advocate  the  adoption  of 
a  uniform  curriculiun  of  studies  for  our  schools, 
and  that  we  commend  an  inquiry  into  better 
methods  of  heating  our  school  nouses. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  judgment  of  this 
body  that  the  present  revenue  laws  exempting 
bonds  and  other  securities  be  so  revised  that  all 
capital  shall  be  equally  taxed  for  school  purposes. 

A  fine  chorus  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
voices  from  the  Lancaster  High  School,  un- 
der Prof.  Matz,  at  the  request  of  County 
Sapt.  Brecht,  occupied  the  bar  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  afternoon  session,  and  for  half  an 
hour  entertained  the  institute  with  some 
favorite  songs.  All  wished  that  such  singing 
could  be  heard  everywhere  in  the  schools. 


OUR  TENTH  ARBOR  DAY. 


AT  LAMCASTBR  AND  CLARION. 


ARBOR  Dav  comes  round  like  the  rest  of 
the  fixed  nolidays,  except  that  to  give 
everybody,  old  and  young,  a  chance  for  its 
observance,  we  have  it  twice  a  year.  As  a 
holiday,  however,  it  has  some  excellent  fea- 
tures peculiar  to  itsel£  It  gives  nobody 
either  headache  or  heartache  \  it  takes  no- 
body from  his  work  except  to  do  positive 
good  for  himself  or  others ;  it  leaves  only 
permanent  blessing  in  its  train ;  and,  as  the 
jrears  pass,  it  should  grow  into  constantly 
mcreasing  favor  until  it  shall  be  universally 
observed.  We  should  be  glad  to  make  re- 
ports of  many  places  where  good  work  was 
done  on  October  x8th,  and  appropriate  pro- 
grammes carried  out,  but  confine  our  space 


to  our  customary  local  report,  and  that 
kindly  furnished  by  a  correspondent  at  the 
Clarion  Normal  School. 

The  Lancaster  High  School  does  its  full 
duty  in  the  observance  of  the  day,  always 
celebrating  the  occasion  with  a  fitting  pro- 
gramme, and  affording  a  pleasant  time  to 
everybody  who  has  the  good  fortune  to  be 
present.  The  boys,  as  has  been  their  cusi- 
tom  on  each  recurring  Arbor  Day,  planted 
their  trees,  at  least  one  for  each  pupil.  At 
the  opening  of  the  morning  session  instruc- 
tions were  given  as  to  how  the  planting 
should  be  done.  The  classes  then  proceeded 
with  their  school  work  until  eleven  o'clock, 
when,  the  trees  having  been  brought  in  by 
the  nurseryman,  they  were  distributed,  each 
boy  receiving  such  tree  as  he  had  previously 
selected  and  ordered.  They  were  mostly 
peach  trees  of  the  choicest  varieties,  though 
there  were  some  of  other  kinds. 

The  exercises  of  the  afternoon  began  at 
two  o'clock,  the  study-hall  of  the  girls'  high 
school  presenting  an  attractive  appearance 
with  its  show  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants 
which  occupied  the  platform  and  the  win* 
dows.  The  music  by  the  large  chorus  of 
250  voices,  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Matz,  was  excellent,  and  the  high  school 
orchestra  did  remarkbly  good  work  for  lads 
of  their  age.  The  formal  paper  upon  the 
programme,  "A  Plea  for  Public  Parks,"  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Hark,  of  more  than  local  interest, 
will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The 
Journal. 

Mr.  McCaskey,  the  Principal  of  the  boys' 
department,  during  one  of  the  pauses  in  the 
programme,  which  he  directed,  made  an 
interesting  statement  as  to  the  number  of 
trees  already  planted  by  the  school  and  the 
number  of  pupils  at  work  upon  musical  in- 
struments of  different  kinds — two  items  that 
come  prominently  to  the  front  here  on  these 
Arbor  Day  occasions.  The  120  boys  now 
in  the  school  have  thus  far  planted  385  trees, 
the  girls  about  100 — making  nearly  500  trees 
by  the  pupils  at  present  enrolled.  A  few 
years  ago  probably  not  a  dozen  trees  could 
have  been  reported.  Of  the  number  under 
instruction  upon  musical  instruments  there 
are  forty-seven  boys  and  forty-five  girls,  the 
instruments  including  piano,  organ,  violin, 
clarionet,  flute,  cornet,  trombone,  etc.  This 
result  also  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
showing  that  would  have  been  made  five 
years  since  in  instrumental  music.  The  pro^ 
gramme  of  exercises  was  as  follows : 

Reading  and  Prayer.— Dr.  E.  E  Higbee. 
Chorus. — "American  Hymn'*  (Keller.) 
Chorus.—"  Maid  of  the  Mill"  (Ad^nia.) 
Chorus.— "Th«  Forget  Me  Nof*  (Himmel.) 
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Instramental— Oretture, "  Poet  and  Peasant"  (Suppe),  High 
School  Orchestra. 

Chorus.—*'  I  Know  a  Bank**  (Horn.) 

Chorus.—'*  Loving  Voices"  (Glover.) 

Terzetto— ^Violins),  from  opera  of  "  Euryanthe"  (Weber), 
Morris  Loeb,  C.  D.  Rover  and  Prof.  Thorbahn. 

"A  Plea  for  Public  Parks/'  by  Rev.  J.  Max  Hark,  D.  D., 
pastor  of  the  Moravian  church,  Lancaster.  Pa. 

Chorus.—"  Sweeter  than  the  Breath  ol  Morning"  (Meyexw 
beer.) 

Chorus.—'*  Sing  Glad  Sonn  for  Him"  (Gounod.) 

Chorus— "A  Greenness  Light  and  Tender"  (Folksong.) 

Concerted  Duet— (Violins),  Opus  4a  (Danda),  Clarence  D. 
Royer  and  Prof.  Thorbahn. 

Reading.— Official  Arbor-Day  Circular  (By  Dr.  £.  £.  Higbee, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction),  John  A.  Nauman. 

Reading—*'  To  Autumn"  (Keats),  Blanche  Shackelford. 

InstrumenUl— Medley,— **  Prairie  Zephyrs"  (Swift),  High 
School  Orchestra. 

Chorus.— (By  request)  "  O  Fair  Dove"  (Chatty.) 

Chorus.—"  Guide  Me,  O  Thou  Great  Jehovah"  (Hastings.) 
,   Doxology— *'  Pniise  God  from  Whom  AU  Blessings  Mow/' 

It  is  very  desirable  that  our  State  Normal 
Schools  should  emphazise  the  observance  of 
Arbor  Day,  both  in  the  Spring  and  in  the 
Fall,  by  such  formal  exercises  and  such 
planting  as  shall  impress  deeply  the  lesson 
of  the  day.  They  are  doing  this  in  some 
degree,  but  not  yet  with  sufficient  earnest- 
ness. "The  fire  must  bum  within,"  and 
the  warmth  of  a  generous  enthusiasm  will 
manifest  itself  without.  We  look  to  the 
future  with  confidence  and  hope.  The  fol- 
lowing report  is  received  from  the  Clarion 
State  Normal  School : 

About  ten  day  ago  Principal  Davis  read  to 
the  school  Dr,  Higbee*s  recommendation  con- 
cerning Arbor  Day.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  make  suitable  arrangements.  The  school  as- 
sembled in  the  chapel  at  1:30  p.  m.  for  literary 
exercises,  with  the  following  programme: 

1.  Music — "  Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree." 

2.  Reading — The  Arbor  Day  circular  of  State 
Supt.  Higbee,  by  Mr.  David  Laiwson,  Trustee. 

3.  Music. 

4.  History  of  Arbor  Day,  Frances  Robinson. 

5.  Music. 

6.  Bryant's  "  Planting  of  the  Apple  Tree," 
Gertrude  McElhoes. 

7.  Thoughts  and  Facts  about  Arbor  Day,  Prof. 
Thomas. 

8.  Music. 

9.  Felicia  Hemans'  "Palm  Tree,"  Esther 
Francis. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  exercises  the  school 
marched  to  the  beautiful  lawn,  in  front  of  the 
young  women's  dormitory,  where  trees  were 
planted  by  the  following  organizations : 

(1)  Trustees,  (2)  Faculty,  (3)  Seniors,  (4) 
Thomasonian  Society,  (5)  Irving  Society, 
(6)  Juniors,  (7)  Sub-Tuniors,  (8|  Greek  Class, 
(^)  Music  and  Art  Scholars,  (10)  Bancroft  So- 
ciety, (11)  Excelsior  Society,  (12)  Base  Ball 
Club,  (13)  Miss  Froelich*s  Table. 

Each  class  had  appropriate  exercises,  con- 
sisting of  songs,  recitations,  orations,  depositing 
hidden  treasures,  etc.  The  Faculty  named 
their  tree  in  honor  of  the  State  Superintendent. 

We  send  you  this  brief  report  that  your  read- 
ers may  be  assured  of  our  vitality,  and  our  de- 
termination to  adopt  every  good  suggestion 
that  comes  from  the  State  Department. 


OTHER  GYMNASIUMS. 


WE  would  not  have  the  readers  of  The 
Journal  infer  from  any  remarks  of  ours 
upon  the  new  gymnasium  at  West  Chester, 
that  it  is  the  only  one  connected  with  oar 
Pennsylvania  State  Normal  Schools ;  and  it 
need  hardly  be  said  that  we  had  no  thought 
of  ignoring  the  excellent  work  done  in  the 
way  of  physical  training  at  others  of  these 
schools  when  last  month  we  spoke  in  strong 
terms  of  approval  of  the  noble  structure  and 
complete  appointments  of  the  new  building 
at  West  Chester.  Especially  do  we  know  that 
''no  pent-up  Utica"  of  intellectual  training 
contracts  their  powers  at  Mansfield,  where 
they  have  a  fine  building,  well  equipped  and 
a  system  of  physical  culture  which  has  for 
years  approved  itself  good,  no  less  in  the 
pleasant  variety  than  in  the  permanent  bene- 
fit which  if  affords  the  students.  May  the 
day  soon  come  when  not  only  at  Mansfield 
and  at  West  •Chester,  but  at  every  other 
Normal  School  in  the  State  and  the  nation, 
the  gymnasium  building  and  its  equipment 
shall  be  an  object  of  pride  and  satisfaction 
to  everybody  connected  with  the  institution. 
We  take  pleasure  in  inserting  in  this  con- 
nection the  following  note  from  Prof. 
Thomas,  the  Principal  of  the  flourishing 
school  above  named : 

Mansfiexd,  Pa.,  Oct  7,  1889. 

My  Dear  Doctor:  I  see  by  an  article  in  the 
editorial  department  of  the  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal,  that  the  West  Chester  State  Normal 
is  to  have  a  new  gymnasium.  A  very  elaborate 
description  in  detail  is  given  of  this  prospective 
edifice.  We  rejoice  with  you  in  this  new  de- 
parture. This  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction, 
and  will  be  the  means  of  doing  great  good  to 
the  young  people  who  attend  the  West  Chester 
School.  But  I  must  beg  leave  to  enter  a  protest 
aeainst  the  statement  in  the  closing  paragraph 
of  said  article.  To  give  the  credit  to  this  Insti- 
tution that  so  clearly  belongs  to  another,  seems 
hardly  fair,  and  certainly  deserves  correction. 
More  than  twenty  years  ago  a  gymnasium  was 
built  at  Mansfield,  and  physical  culture  has  been 
maintained  to  some  extent  ever  since.  This 
building  remained  standing  until  three  years 
ago,  when  it  was  taken  down  to  give  place  to  our 
new  gymnasium,  a  description  of  which  yoa 
may  see  on  page  29  of  our  catalogue. 

You  will  remember,  no  doubt,  being  present 
two  years  ago  at  an  entertainment  given  in  this 
building,  where  our  boys  and  girls  both  gave  an 
exhibition  of  their  physical  training.  For  the  past 
three  years  we  have  had  specialists  to  take  charge 
of  this  department.  Last  year  we  employed  a 
graduate  of  the  Brooklyn  Normal  School  of 
Gymnastics,  who  gave  her  entire  attention  to 
this  work.  This  year  we  have  a  graduate  of 
Cornell  University,  who  took  her  course  in  phy- 
sical training  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hitchcock. 
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The  military  training  of  our  boys  has  been  un- 
der the  direction  of  our  Prof.  Longstreet  for  the 
past  ^vt  years. 

Let  the  good  work  go  on  in  all  our  Normal 
Schools,  but  give  credit  to  whom  credit  is  due. 
Very  truly.        d.  C.  Thomas. 


PAN-AMERICAN  CONGRESS. 


THE  Congress  of  delegates  from  the  prin- 
cipal nations  of  the  American  continent, 
which  was  called  to  meet  at  Washington, 
organized  on  Wednesday,  October  ad,  at 
the  State  Department;  Hon.  Jas.  G.  Blaine 
was  elected  permanent  president,  and  cer- 
tain necessary  business  was  transacted,  after 
which  they  adjourned  until  November  i8th. 
This  period  of  six  weeks  will  be  occupied  in 
travel  and  sight-seeing.  A  special  train, 
sumptuously  equipped  with  all  the  require- 
ments of  modern  travel,  has  been  provided 
for  the  comfort  of  the  visitinjc  delegates  and 
their  hosts,  and  this  train  is  now  making 
the  tour  of  opr  leading  cities,  affording  op- 
portunity to  inspect  the  varied  industries  of 
the  country  under  the  most  favorble  circum- 
stances and  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

This  Congress  may  prove  to  be  a  conven- 
tion of  very  great  importance,  as  through  its 
action  the  way  will  be  opened  for  closer 
business  relations  among  all  the  nations 
of  Northern,  Central  and  South  America. 
It  is  hoped  also  that  something  may  be  done 
towards  the  establishing  of  a  uniform  system 
of  weights  and  measures  and  coins.  These 
results  are,  of  couse,  not  in  the  near  future, 
but  that  the  action  of  this  Congress  may  be 
influential  in  these  directions  is  not  improb- 
able. The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  this 
body  of  representative  men,  and  its  doings 
will  be  scrutinized  as  closely  perhaps  as 
those  of  any  body  of  men  that  has  ever  as- 
sembled. The  following  words  of  welcome 
by  Mr.  Blaine,  Secretary  of  State,  to  the 
Congress,  have  been  much  commented  upon 
by  the  press,  not  only  of  the  United  States 
but  of  the  other  governments  represented, 
as  a  roost  fitting  address : 

Genilenun  of  the  International  American 
Congress :  Speaking  for  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  I  bid  you  welcome  to  this  capital. 
Speaking  for  the  people  of  the  United  States,  I 
bid  you  welcome  to  every  section  and  to  every 
State  of  the  Union.  You  come  in  response  to 
an  invitation  extended  by  the  President,  on  the 
special  authorization  of  Congress.  Your  pres- 
ence here  is  no  ordinarv  event.  It  signifies 
much  to  the  people  of  all  America  to-day.  It 
may  signify  far  more  in  the  days  to  come.  No 
conference  of  nations  has  ever  assembled  to 
consider  the  welfare  of  territorial  possessions  so 
vast,  and  to  contemplate  the  possibilities  of  a 


future  so  great  and  so  inspiring.  Those  now 
sitting  within  these  walls  are  empowered  to 
speak  for  nations  whose  borders  are  on  both 
the  great  oceans,  whose  northern  limits  are 
touched  by  the  Arctic  waters  for  a  thousand  miles 
beyond  the  Straits  of  Behring,  whose  southern 
extension  furnishes  human  habitations  farther 
below  the  equator  than  is  elsewhere  possible  on 
the  globe.  The  aggregate  territorial  extent  of 
the  nations  here  represented  falls  but  little  short 
of  12,000,000  of  square  miles — more  than  three 
times  the  area  of  all  Europe,  and  but  little  less 
than  one-fourth  part  of  the  globe ;  while  in  re- 
spect to  the  power  of  producing  the  articles 
which  are  essential  to  human  life  and  those 
which  minister  to  life's  luxury  they  constitute 
even  a  larger  proportion  of  the  entire  world. 
These  great  possessions  to-day  have  an  aggre- 
gate population  approaching  120,000,000,  but, 
if  peopled  as  densely  as  the  average  of  Europe, 
the  total  number  would  exceed  i  ,000.000,000. 

While  considerations  of  this  character  must 
inspire  Americans,  both  South  and  North,  with 
the  liveliest  anticipations  of  future  grandeur  and 
power,  they  must  also  impress  them  with  a 
sense  of  the  gravest  responsibility  touching  the 
character  and  development  of  their  respective 
nationalities.  The  delegates  whom  I  am  ad- 
dressing can  do  much  to  establish  permanent 
relations  of  confidence,  respect,  and  friendship 
between  the  nations  which  they  represent.  They 
can  show  to  the  world  an  honorable  and  peace- 
ful conference  of  17  independent  American 
powers,  in  which  all  shall  meet  together  on 
terms  of  absolute  equality;  a  conference  in 
which  there  can  be  no  attempt  to  coerce  a  single 
delegate  against  his  own  conception  of  the  in- 
terests of  his  nation ;  a  conference  which  will 
permit  no  secret  understanding  on  any  subject, 
but  will  frankly  publish  to  the  world  all  its  con- 
clusions; a  conference  which  will  tolerate  no 
spirit  of  conquest,  but  will  aim  to  cultivate  an 
American  sympathy  as  broad  as  both  conti- 
nents ;  a  conference  which  will  form  no  selfish 
alliance  against  the  older  nations  from  which 
we  are  proud  to  claim  inheritance ;  a  conference, 
in  fine,  which  will  seek  nothing,  propose  nothing, 
endure  nothing  that  is  not  in  the  general  sense 
of  all  the  delegates  timely  and  wise  and  peaceful. 

And  yet  we  cannot  be  expected  to  forget  that 
our  common  fate  has  made  us  inhabitants  of  the 
two  continents  which,  at  the  close  of  four  cen- 
turies, are  still  regarded  beyond  the  seas  as  the 
New  World. 

Like  situations  beget  like  sympathies  and  im- 
pose like  duties.  We  meet  in  the  firm  belief 
that  the  Nations  of  America  ought  to  be  and 
can  be  more  helpful,  each  to  the  other,  than 
they  now  are,  and  that  each  will  find  advantage 
and  profit  from  an  enlarged  intercourse  with 
the  others. 

We  believe  that  we  should  be  drawn  together 
more  closely^by  the  highways  of  the  sea,  and 
that  at  no  distant  day  the  railway  systems  of  the 
North  and  South  will  meet  upon  the  Isthmus, 
and  connect  by  land  routes  the  political  and 
commercial  capitals  of  all  America. 

We  believe  that  hearty  codperation,  based  on 
hearty  confidence,  will  save  all  American  States 
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from  the  burdens  and  evils  which  have  long 
and  cruelly  afflicted  the  older  nations  of  the 
world. 

We  believe  that  a  spirit  of  justice,  of  common 
and  equal  interest,  between  the  American  States 
will  leave  no  room  for  an  artificial  balance 
of  power  like  unto  that  which  has  led  to  wars 
abroad  and  drenched  Europe  in  blood. 

We  believe  that  friendship,  avowed  with  can- 
dor and  maintained  with  good  faith,  will  remove 
from  American  States  the  necessity  of  guarding 
boundary  lines  between  themselves  wiu  fortifi- 
cations and  military  force. 

We  believe  that  standing  armies,  beyond 
those  which  are  needful  for  public  order  and 
the  safety  of  internal  administration,  should  be 
unknown  on  both  American  continents. 

We  believe  that  friendship  and  not  force,  the 
spirit  of  just  law  and  not  the  violence  of  the 
mob,  should  be  the  recogniied  rule  of  adminis- 
tration between  American  nations  and  in  Ameri- 
can nations. 

To  these  subjects  and  those  which  are  con- 
nate thereto,  the  attention  of  this  conference  is 
earnestly  and  cordially  invited  by  the  Govern- 


ment of  the  United  Stales.  It  wiU  be  a  great 
gain  when  we  shall  ac(]uire  that  common  con- 
fidence on  which  all  mtemational  fiiendship 
must  rest.  It  will  be  a  greater  eain  when  we 
shall  be  able  to  draw  the  people  of  all  American 
nations  into  closer  acquaintance  with  each  other, 
an  end  to  be  facilitated  by  more  frequent  and 
more  rapid  inter-communication.  It  will  be  the 
greatest  gain  when  the  personal  and  commer- 
cial relations  of  the  American  States,  South  and 
North,  shall  be  so  developed  and  so  le^lated 
that  each  shall  acquire  the  highest  possible  ad- 
vantage from  the  enlightened  and  enlarged 
intercourse  of  all. 

Before  the  conference  shall  formally  enter 
upon  the  discussion  of  the  subjects  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  it,  I  am  instructed  by  the  President  to 
invite  all  the  delegates  to  be  the  |^uests  of  the 
Government  during  a  proposed  visit  to  various 
sections  of  the  country,  with  the  double  view  of 
showing  to  our  friends  from  abroad  the  condi- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  of  giving  to  our 
own  people  in  their  homes  the  privilege  and 
pleasure  of  extending  the  warm  welcome  of 
Americans  to  Annericans, 


♦  »  • 


Official  Department. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,  ) 
Harrisburo,  November,  1889.     J 

THE  Annual  Session  of  the  County  Teachers' 
Institutes  for  the  year  1889-90,  will  be  held 
at  the  places  and  on  the  dates  here  given.  The 
law  in  reference  to  attendance  at  Institutes  au- 
thorizes and  requires  payment  of  teachers  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  two  dollars  per  day.  The 
common  schools  of  the  county  must  be  closed 
during  the  week  of  Institute,  and  the  time  can- 
not be  reg^ded  as  any  part  of  the  school  term 
of  any  School  District. 

Chester  ....  West  Chester 
•    Delaware  .   .   .  Chester  .  .   . 
Elk Ridgway 


Dauphin 
Lancaster  .  . 
Northampton 
Armstrong  •  • 
Cambria  •  • 
Franklin  .   . 


Harrisburg  . 
Lancaster  .  . 
Easton  .  .  . 
Kittanning.  • 
Ebensburg 


.  November  4. 

•  November  4. 
.  November  4. 
.  November  ii. 
.  November  il. 
.  November  11. 
.  November  18. 

•  November  18. 


Chambersbuig .  November  18. 
Lebanon  •   .   .  November  18. 


November  18. 
November  18. 
November  18. 
November  18. 
November  25. 
November  25. 


Lebanon  .   . 

NorthumberlandSunbnry. .  . 
Tioga  ....  Wellsborough 
Warren  ....  Warren  . .  • 
Wayne  ....  Honesdale  . 
Mifflin  ....  Lewistown  • 
Washington  .   .  Washington  • 

York York November  25. 

Cumberland  .  •  Carlisle  ....  December  2. 
Huntingdon  .  .  Huntingdon  .  .  December  2. 
Monroe  ....  Stroudsburg  .  .  December  2. 

Perry NewBloomfield.December  2. 

Snyder  ... 
Carbon  .  .  . 
Juniata  .  .  . 
Bradford  •  • 
Butler  •  .  • 
Centre  .  .  • 
Qearfield  •  • 


Qinton  •  .  • 
Columbia  •  . 
Fayette  .  .  • 
Lawrence  . . 
Luzerne  .  . 
Mercer  ... 
Montour  .  . 
SchuylkiU  .  . 
Venango  •  • 
Indiana  .  . 
Tefierson  •  . 
Pike.  .  .  • 
Beaver  .  .  . 
Bedford  .  . 
Blair.  .  .  . 
Clarion  .  ,  . 
Forest  ... 
Lycoming  .  • 
Sullivan. .  .  • 
Somerset  •  . 
Union  .  ,  . 
Crawford  .   . 


•  Lock  Haven    • 

•  Bloomsburg  .  • 
.  Uniontown  •  . 
.  New  Castle  .  . 
.  Wilkes- Barre  • 
.  Mercer  .... 
.  Danville  .  .  . 
.  Pottsville      .    . 

•  Franklin  .  •  • 
.  Indiana  .... 
.  BrookviUe    .   . 

•  Milford  .... 

•  Beaver  .... 
.  Bedford    .   .    . 

•  Hollidaysburg  , 
.  Clarion  .... 
.  Tionesta   .   .   . 
.  Williamspoit    . 
.  Lapoite  •  •   .  • 

•  Somerset  .   .   • 

•  LewisbuTg  •  . 
.  Meadville  .  •   • 


December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
Decomber 
December 
Decembei 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
January  6, 


i6w 
16. 
16. 
16. 
16. 
16. 
16. 
16. 
16. 

23- 
23. 
23. 
30- 
30- 
30- 
30. 

30- 
3<>- 

30- 
1890. 


^^ 


SUPERINTENDENTS  COMMISSIONED, 


Middleburg  . 

.  December  2. 

Lehighton    • 

.  December  9. 

Mifflintown  . 

.  December  9. 

Towanda  .   . 

.  December  16. 

Butler    .   .   • 

•  December  16. 

Bellefonte     • 

•  December  16. 

Qearfield  . . 

•  December  i6. 

Samuel  A.  Babr  has  been  elected  by  die 
Board  of  School  Controllers,  City  Superin- 
tendent of  Reading,  and  has  been  commis* 
sioned  for  the  unexpired  term  made  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  Supt.  Z.  X.  Snyder.  Mr. 
Snyder  was  elected  to  the  position  of  Principal 
of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Indiana,  Penna. 


Thomas  C.  Miller,  West  Mill  Creek, 
county,  has  been  appointed  to  the  office  of 
Superintendent  of  the  Common  Schools  of  Erie 
county,  for  the  unexpired  term  made  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  Supt.  Tames  M.  Morrison. 
Mr.  Morrison  has  accepted  a  position  as  teacher 
in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Edinboro. 
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ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Allegheny — Sopt.  Hamilton :  A  handsome 
new  building  of  four  rooms  was  erected  durine 
the  summer  in  West  Bellevue.  It  was  finished 
in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  schools,  and  was 
dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  It  is 
built  upon  an  improved  design,  and  contains 
every  modem  convenience.  New  buildings 
have  also  been  erected  in  Upper  St.  Clair,  Lin- 
coln and  Versailles  townships.  Many  of  the 
boroughs  report  their  schools  in  a  crowded  con- 
dition, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  additional 
teachers  have  been  employed. 

Berks — Supt.  Keck :  The  classes  at  the  dif- 
fisrent  examinations  for  teachers  were  lar^e.  and 
the  applicants  usuaDy  well  prepared.  Directors 
and  other  citizens  attended  in  large  numbers. 
The  five  school-rooms  at  Kutztown  have  been 
furnished  with  natural  slate  surface.  Oley, 
Muhlenberg  and  Lower  Alsace  have  each  built 
tiro  new  school  houses ;  Richmond,  Pike,  Maxa- 
tawoy,  and  Albany,  each  one. 

Cambria — Supt.  Leech:  The  three  districts 
which  suffered  the  most  in  the  flood,  namely, 
Woodvale,  Conemaugh,  and  Cambria  boro*, 
are  making  earnest  efforts  to  get  their  buildings 
up  in  time  for  occupancy  by  November  or  De- 
cember. We  have  not  received  very  much 
help  yet,  nor  much  promise  of  any,  in  answer 
to  our  appeal ;  still,  it  may  yet  come  in.  Mill- 
ville  opened  in  September  with  350  pupils 
against  500  last  year.  We  acknowledge  the  fol- 
lowing donations  for  schools  in  the  "  flooded  val- 
ley" :  I300  from  the  Fourth  St.  National  Bank, 
Philadelphia ;  $30  from  the  schools  of  Mahanoy 
City,  through  Supt.  Wm.  Balentine;  |I7 1.29 
from  those  of  Huntingdon,  through  Prof.  L.  S. 
Shimmell;  $21.25  ^>'o™  those  of  Beaver  Falls, 
through  Prof.  G.  W.  Morrison,  and  11250  from 
the  Patriotic  Order  of  Sons  of  America,  through 
Mr.  Wm.  Weand,  State  Secretary.  A  final 
statement  of  disbursement  will  be  sent  to  all 
contributors. 

Cameron — Supt.  Pearsall :  Enterprise  Inde- 
pendent district  has  closed  a  contract  for  the 
erection  of  a  frame  school-house  at  Wyside,  a 
new  station  on  the  P.  &  £.  R.  R.  Shippen  dis- 
trict will  erect  two  new  houses  during  the  fall. 
The  Driftwood  schools  are  doing  remarkably 
good  work. 

Clihton — Supt.  Brungard:  In  the  opening 
of  schools,  we  notice  that  our  directors  have 
generally  exercised  great  care  and  good  judg- 
ment in  the  selection  of  teachers — the  best  only 
bemg  taken.  Two  new  houses  are  nearly  com- 
pleted, while  needed  repairs  have  been  made  to 
others.  The  Renovo  schools  have  arranged 
for  a  series  of  lectures  and  entertainments  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  High  School 
library.  The  first  lecture  was  delivered  by  Eli 
Perkins,  to  a  very  good  audience. 

Cumberland — Supt.  Beitzel:  The  schools 
are  all  in  active  operation.  The  new  house  in 
Frankford  district  is  completed,  and  the  school 
opened  October  15.  This  is  a  much  needed 
improvement,  that  will  relieve  the  over- 
crowded schools  in  adjoining  sub* districts.    We 


are  sorry  to  note  the  death  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Bill- 
man,  a  director  of  the  MifHin  Board.  The 
schools  of  the  district  lose  a  warm  fnend  and  an 
efficient  laborer  in  their  behalf. 

Delaware — Supt.  Smith:  Every  school  in 
the  county  was  open  by  September  9th. 
South  Chester  has  built  a  fine  two- story  brick 
building  for  the  colored  children,  and  a  two- 
story  addition  to  one  of  the  other  schools.  The 
Radnor  directors  have  just  completed  two  very 
fine  brick  school-houses— one  m  Wayne  and 
one  at  Radnor  station.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
Delaware  County  Teachers'  Association  was 
held  in  South  Chester  September  28th,  and  was 
very  largely  attended.  The  programme  was 
of  an  interesting  character,  and  the  exercises 
very  instructive. 

Erie — Supt.  Morrison :  All  our  graded 
schools  have  opened  for  a  new  term  in  good 
shape.  Nearly  all  have  retained  their  old 
teachers.  Everything  speaks  well  for  a  pros- 
perous year. 

Forest — Supt.  Kerr :  Green  district  has 
completed  a  neat  building  which  supplies  a 
new  school  district.  Tionesta  has  also  built  a 
new  house,  which  supplies  a  new  district.  Both 
these  houses  were  very  much  needed. 

Fulton — Supt.  Peck:  Our  County  Institute 
was  held  September  30.  The  attendance  was 
fully  as  good  as  in  former  years  when  the  Insti- 
tute was  held  later.  All  the  schools  of  the  county 
opened  on  the  Monday  following  the  Institute 
meeting. 

Juniata — Supt.  Auman :  In  Tuscarora  town- 
ship the  Union  school-house  was  remodeled, 
and  five  schools  supplied  with  new  patent  fur- 
niture. In  Fermanagh  township,  and  in 
MifHintown,  the  school-rooms  were  put  in  ex- 
cellent order  prior  to  the  opening  of  schooL 
Nearly  all  our  schools  opened  September  30. 

Lancaster — Supt.  Brecht:  Our  schools  are 
all  in  operation  and  promise  a  measurable  im- 
provement in  spirit  and  activity.  The  health 
of  the  county  has  never  been  better,  popular 
sentiment  for  better  schools  never  stronger,  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  teachers  never  more  promis- 
ing. These  flattering  conditions  give  us  a  large 
enrollment,  a  regular  attendance,  and  a  full 
degree  of  interest  in  the  branches  taught. 

McKean — Supt.  Eckels:  The  School  Board 
of  Hamlin  township  is  setting  a  good  example 
to  other  Boards  in  the  matter  of  fixing  up  the 
school  grounds.  They  have  graded  and  fenced 
in  all  their  school  lots  but  one,  and  it  is  to  be 
put  in  shape  at  once.  They  wiU  also  establish 
a  new  school  at  Fraley*s  Mill. 

Perry — Supt.  Aumiller:  The  public  school 
building  in  Bloomfield  has  received  a  thorough 
overhauling.  Old  blackboards  were  replaced 
with  new  ones,  and  the  amount  of  surface  was 
largely  increased  in  every  room.  Beautiful 
wainscoting  was  placed  in  all  the  rooms,  and 
the  walls  received  a  much  needed  renovation. 
In  short,  there  was  a  general  brightening  up, 
and  much  credit  is  due  to  the  School  Board. 
With  few  exceptions  the  schools  of  the  county 
begin  the  term  at  a  later  date,  and  several  dis- 
tricts have  shortened  the  term,  while  others 
have  reduced  salaries.    Some  of  these  changes 
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are  due  to  the  flood,  and  others  are  onlv  to  be 
explained  on  the  ground  of  penuriousness. 

Somerset — Supt.  Berkey :  The  examinations 
have  all  been  held,  and  the  results  show  an  ex- 
cess of  thirty  or  thirty-five  over  and  above  the 
number  required  for  the  schools.  Salaries  have 
been  slightly  advanced  in  several  districts. 
Berlin  and  Summit  have  each  formed  a  new 
school  in  their  respective  districts,  thus  making 
the  total  number  in  the  county  264.  District 
Institutes  have  been  organized  in  Elk  Lick, 
Summit,  Berlin  and  Brothers*  Valley,  North- 
ampton, and  Paint.  These  Institutes,  if  rightly 
conducted,  will  be  a  great  help  to  teachers,  and 
will  do  much  to  advance  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  districts  in  which  they  are  held. 

Venango — Supt.  Lord:  About  two-thirds  of 
our  schools  opened  Sept.  3d,  for  a  seven  and 
eight  months'  term.  More  care  than  usual  has 
been  manifested  in  the  selection  of  teachers ; 
many  houses  have  been  painted,  repaired  and 
nicely  fitted  up  ;  and  everything  seems  to  indi- 
cate a  very  successful  term. 

Warren — Supt.  Putnam:  The  directors  of 
Columbus  boro  have  papered  and  repaired 
their  school  building,  making  their  rooms 
among  the  pleasantest  in  the  county.  The 
Bear  Lake  Board  has  made  needed  improve- 
ments in  school  property,  and  is  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  make  the  schools  a  success. 
Many  towns  have  adopted  the  one-term  system, 
thereby  securing  uniformity  in  work  and  keep- 
ing successful  teachers  in  the  same  school.  The 
Indian  schqol  opened  with  25  pupils.  Consid- 
erable interest  seems  to  be  manifested,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  school  will  prove  successful. 

Wayne — Supt.  Kennedy :  Our  schools  have 
opened  with  a  good  attendance.  Apparatus, 
cnemical  and  physical,  to  the  value  of  II250,  has 
been  added  to  the  Honesdale  High  School. 

Sethlehem — Supt.  Farquhar:  The  schools 
began  the  regular  ten  months'  term  September 

?d  ;  number  of  teachers  employed  is  twenty-one. 
call  attention  to  the  following  statistics,  as 
showing  a  step  of  progress  toward  the  goal  of 
fewer  pupils  for  each  teacher:  average  num- 
ber of  pupils  to  each  teacher,  in  each  depart- 
ment, based  on  enrollment,  High-school,  31 : 
Grammar,  44  ;  Secondary,  40 ;  Primary,  41 ; 
general  average  number  to  each  teacher,  41. 
Average  number,  based  on  average  attendance : 
High-school,  31 ;  Grammar,  41 ;  Secondary, 
37 ;  Primary,  38 :  general  average  number  to 
each  teacher,  37.  The  Board  has  in  process  of 
erection  a  handsome,  commodious,  and  healthy 
eight-room  brick  school-building. 

Chambersburg— Supt.  Hockenberry:  We 
began  the  year's  work  under  very  favorable 
conditions,  and  with  a  view  to  surpass  all  the 
work  of  last  year.  To  the  conservatism  of  the 
State,  Chainbersbuig  adds  some  of  its  own,  but 
notwithstanding  this  we  mean  to  go  forward,  if 
it  be  but  slowly.  Each  teacher  has  subscribed 
one  dollar  to  the  Johnstown  schools.  The  county 
expects  to  send  ^300  to  that  place  in  November 
next. 

Columbia — Supt.  Hoffman :  Our  term  opened 
with  an  enrollment  of  1706.  We  have  no  en- 
tirely inexperienced  teachers.    We  hope,  by  a 


carefiil  study  of  our  work,  and  by  earnest  en- 
deavor, to  increase  the  efficiency  and  usefulness 
of  our  schools. 

McKeesport — Supt.  Shanor:  The  Board  of 
Education  has  purchased  two  large  lots  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  city.  Upon  one,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  a  twelve-room  building  that  will 
oe  ready  for  occupancy  next  fall ;  upon  the 
other,  there  is  a  large  dwelling-house,  which  will 
be  used  for  school  purposes  immediately,  with 
the  intention  of  replacing  it  with  a  more  suit- 
able and  commodious  structure  in  the  near 
future.  ^  Our  schools  are  crowded  everywhere. 
Two  more  teaahers  will  be  added  at  the  next 
meetine  of  the  Board;  more  would  be  employed 
could  Uie  necessary  rooms  be  secured.  The 
growth  of  our  city  is  phenomenal,  and  the  Board 
is  taxed  to  its  utmost  to  secure  facilities  for  the 
in'crease  in  the  school  population. 

Nanticoke — Supt.  Miller :  We  open  school 
with  a  larger  attencuince  than  ever  before.  We 
have  added  three  teachers  to  our  old  force. 
Our  schools  are  more  closely  graded  than  has 
ever  been  possible  hitherto.  Latin  has  been 
added  to  the  studies  of  our  High  School,  and 
enough  mathematics  and  science  to  add  one 
more  year  to  the  course. 

New  CASTLK—Supt.  Bullock:  A  large  at- 
tendance of  pupils,  a  well-balanced  enthusiasm 
in  the  corps  of  teachers,  and  a  good  public 
spirit,  are  the  noticeable  features  of  our  woric 
thus  far.  Two  new  schools  have  been  opened. 
Buildings  are  in  good  shape ;  a  new  one  to  be 
built  soon,  a  large  addition  to  the  scientific  ap- 
paratus of  our  High  School,  are  among  items  of 
mterest  in  local  affairs.  The  Superintendents* 
Round  Table,  held  in  Youngstown,  was  a  good 
meeting — ^thirty-four  present.  The  next  meet- 
ing will  be  held  in  Meadville  in  January. 

PoTTSTOWN — Supt.  Rupert:  We  have  just 
introduced  into  our  schools  a  large  amount  of 
supplementary  reading  matter.  In  our  Second 
Grade  schools  (pupils  from  eight  to  ten  years  of 
age),  we  will  use  "Wright's  Nature  Reader, 
No.  2;**  in  Third  Grade  (pupils  from  ten  to 
twelve),  "  Stories  of  American  History,'*  by  N. 
S.  Dodge;  in  Fourth  Grade,  "Footprints  of 
Travel,  by  M.  M,  Ballou,  will  be  read  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  in  Geography ;  in  the 
Fifth,  or  High  School,  Scott's  "Talisman," 
Shakespeare's  "  Merchant  of  Venice  '*  and 
"Julius  Caesar,"  and  selections  from  Irving's 
"  Sketch  Book."  All  of  these  books  were 
bought  by  the  district. 

Shamokin  —  Supt.  Harpel :  Our  schools 
opened  with  quite  a  large  enrollment  and  three 
new  schools  were  organized  to  accommodate 
the  rapidly  increasing  school  population.  The 
work  of  teachers  and  pupib  thus  far  has  been 
very  encouraging,  and  seems  to  indicate  that  we 
are  entering  upon  a  year  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest  and  progress. 

Sharon — Supt.  Canon:  The  Superintend- 
ents and  Principals  of  schools  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  and  Eastern  Ohio  held  an  inter- 
esting meeting  at  Youngstown.  A  special 
feature  of  the  meeting  was  a  comparison  of 
work  in  spelling  by  the  grammar  grade.  The 
"  B  "  grammars  had  written  from  dictation  an 
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erti*ct  from  Harper's  Weekly;  the  "A"  gram- 
mus  bad  writleD  letters  giving  reasons  why  the 
World's  Fair  of  '93  should  t>e  held  in  New 
York.  Very  interestine  results  were  obtained. 
Steelton  —  SupL  McGinnis  :  During  the 
summer  vacation  the  Board  made  some  very 
important  repairs.  Additional  slate  black- 
boards were  placed  in  some  of  the  rooms,  and 
a  cammodious  room  in  the  basement  of  the 
High  School  building  was  fitted  up  for  labora- 
tory purposes.  The  pupils  of  our  schools  re- 
sponded to  the  appeal  of  the  Johnstown  school 


Tbe  Board  baa  decided,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
to  continue  tbe  plan  of  systematic  visitation  of 
the  schools  so  successfully  practiced  last  year. 
Many  of  our  teachers  are  pursuing  a  systematic 
conrse  of  reading  along  with  other  school  duties. 

Takaqua  — Supt.  Ditchbum:  Our  schools 
opened  September  3d,  and  as  all  of  our  corps 
U  teachers  were  re-employed,  everything  fell  in- 
to its  place  with  perfect  regularity.  We  bave 
every  prospect  of^a  successful  term. 

West  Chester— Supt,  Jones  ;  The  schools 
qxned  with  a  full  attendance — some  of  the 
rooms  crowded,  more  than  half  with  the  seats 
taken.  The  manual  training  department  is 
now  in  fairly  good  working  order.  Tbe  boys 
are  greatly  mtercsted,  and  are  doing  their  best 
work.  Owing  to  the  efficiency  with  which  Miss 
Starkweather  administered  the  affairs  of  the 
schools,  every  room  was  in  good  working  order 
the  first  day  of  school. 

WiLLiAMSPORT — Supt.  Transeau :  The  pro- 
pcssmade  in  the  erection  of  the  new  school- 
house  in  the  Sixth  ward,  during  September,  was 
very  satisfactory.  This  building  was  to  be 
ready  for  occupacy  at  the  opening  of  schools, 
the  last  week  in  August.  It  is  to  be  an  eight- 
room  building,  furnished  with  the  best  modem 
improvements  and  conveniences.  Our  schools 
are  all  well  attended,  and  the  Board  was  obliged 
to  open  four  additional  schools  during  the  tirst 
week  of  September.  We  have  now  SS  schools, 
or  about  one  school  for  every  forty-five  pupils. 

Hazle  Twp.  (Luieme  county) — Supt.  Fal- 
lon :  The  schools  of  the  township  are  in  good 
working  order.  We  have  made  a  good  start, 
and  hope  to  continue  in  the  same  tine  till  the 
era.  Our  new  building  at  Stockton  will  soon  be 
finished  and  ready  for  school.  Tbe  directors 
are  very  considerate,  and  do  their  utmost  for 
the  advancement  of  our  schools.  They  furn- 
ished fifteen  Webster's  Unabridged  Diction- 
aries for  the  Grammar  Schools;  they  had  all 
our  maps  repaired  and  bung  on  spring  balance 
rollers  enclosed  in  a  neat  case;  tbev  intro- 
duced and  furnished  free  of  charge  Hyde's  Les- 
sons in  English,  and  tbe  Graphic  System  of 
Pennmanship,  Every  pupil  received  a  copy  of 
each  book.  Tbe  children  of  the  township 
raised  ^96.45  for  the  Johnstown  schools, 

Plvmouth  Twp.  (Luieme  county) — Supt. 
Gildea  :  An  additional  frame  building  has  been 
erected  at  West  Nanticoke.  It  is  supplied  with 
slate  blackboards,  and  furnished  with  patent 
desks.  Three  schools  have  been  repaired.  The 
teachers  have  commenced  the  year's  work  with 
an  earnest  spirit,  and  everythmg  looks  well. 


PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES  GRANTED. 


4SS1A.  R.  Riitw.  .  . 

-       •      leJ.Diril.    . 
ie  Y..  UUmoR. 

5s0i!iDlin'M»ildey  '.  '. 
4817  Anwt  f .  bhiiv  ' . 
^,S.  Emily  B.  Pirk.  . 
.'"'MiryA.  Gillopie. 


Sltervllk.  .  . 
Sprlngi. 


EnnOtr  .  . 
Rlchfidd  .  .  . 
Uoyli'iMmi.  . 


Frank  jT Brown  . 

JiillMiiy  E.  Ulley!  '. 

A.  R«i«nbau(h 


J.LaBarrc.  , 
E^Hcrl^r,  . 


'  a.' 1. 1"^!"-  .  . 
ilbcQiM.Kuhu 

'"TtcGoulloi 
qy<iih'UM.W.lk< 


<   ■  IBlalr.  .  . 

.    ■ILUHIDC. 

.   .    LuitinE. 


^•. 


Nonh'n 


*pr.  ig 


liuwiiingtaini 
Honey  Enok. 


'«Xi^ 


OilClIy.  .  . 

^-ilhOiiaty 

iih  Oil  UUy 


Chntcr  .  .  lApr. 


f.  McCloik^.  CulHloiili  .  . 
V.  Moycr.  .  ..Kiruy'i.  .  . 

^  .  i.Vorki:  .  ,;Moncy.V?. 
,||E.  K.  Doughcny  .  CoJIoDivlUa  . 
.ilAmuo  U.UiiU  .  .  iWilliagupon. 
|;NoniMo)'«.  'Lindm.  V.  . 
,.'M#ry  Mf:MHnin]-|Wi]Jiiinvport. 
^  l^ura  Uickil.  .  .  WIIJbiupoR. 
|*b.K_Kll«      .  .   Ridg"T    .  . 


Altiilhtn' 
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No. 


Name. 


M.  Erwin  .  . 
A.  £dwards 


4939  J;  J 

4940.  M. 

494x1  Annie  M.  Brown  . 

4949  Ella  P.  Smith  .  . 

4943  Mary  Morrow  .   . 

4944  Kate  M.  Uanlev  . 
4945,Mattie  W.  Doyle  . 
4946  Carrie  W.  Hughe* 
4947;  LizzicB.Davidfon. 

4948  Annie  £.  Doyle  . 

4949  ^^*  J*  Cooper    .   . 

4950  Jessie  Cutnbertson 
4951, Kate  A.  Torrence. 

4953  Dessa  H.  King.  . 
4953 1  Elizabeth  Ston«.  . 

4954  Sarah  French    .  . 
4953!  Ada  M.  Coventry. 
4956  Sarah  E.  Jackson. 
49571  Sarah  W.  Moore  . 
495d  Cora  C.  Hill .  .  . 

^59l}X- t  ^A®P**™*  • 
4960  W.  £ .  Bevan  .   . 

496i|Elbworth  £.  Scott 

496a  I C.  U.  Patterson  . 

4963  John  P.  Karper  . 

4964  D.  G.  Hoover  .   . 

4965  W.  L.  Minich  .  . 

4966  Wm.  R.  Pomeroy.j Concord  . 
4967, H.  A.  Biiner    .  .  Scotland. 


Post  Office. 


Groveton  .  . 
Chester  .  .  . 
Media  .... 
Chester  .  .  . 
Chester  ... 
Chester  .  .  . 
Chester  ... 
Media  .... 
Chester  .  .  . 
Chester  .  .  . 
Shafers.  .  .  . 
New  BriKhton 
Rochester  .  . 
Beaver  Falls  . 
Beaver  Falls  . 
Beaver  Falls  . 
New  Brighton 
Beaver  Falls  . 
Beaver.  .  .  . 
Rochester  .  . 
Hookstown  . 
Mauch  Chunk 
Summit  Hill . 
Orrstown  .  . 
Orrstown  .  . 
St.  Thomas  . 
Chambersburg 


\ 


4968 
4969 
4970 

4971  s. 

4973  h 

4974  f* 

4975  J- 


E.  Miller 

C.  Zumbro    .  . 

H.  Reber .  .  . 

£.  Hafer  .  . 
.  U.  Schlessman. 

S.  Dunlap  .   .  . 
.  H.  Greenlee  . 

M.  Shaffer  .  . 
4976  Annie  Closser  .  . 
4077  Emma  C.  Linton  . 
4978;S.  Alice  Miller  .  . 
4979  Sadie  L.  Uerron  . 
4980,  Ara  Ulery  .... 
'498X  Geo.  W.Stewart . 
498a  Maggie  B.  Wilson. 
4983 'A. B/B.  VanOrmer 
4984' J.  A.  Luman.  .  . 

4985  J.  B.  Boring  .   .   . 

4986  C.  A.  Morrow  .  . 

4987  Crissie  E.Cameron 

4988  Minnie  Mock  .  . 
4989, F.  F.  Holsopple  . 
4990'OliveNichoi .  .  . 
4991  Belle  Rome  .  .  . 
499a 'W.  G.  Each   .   .   . 

4993  James  J.  Palmer  . 

4994  M.  Lizzie  Fair  .  . 
4995 1  Mary  J .  McCormac  j  Olyphant 

4996  Lizzie  Gallagher  .  JDunmore    .  , 

4997  Maggie  A.Thomas  Caxbondal«    , 
49981  Lizzie  D.  Keppci.  Honeybrook, 


St.  Thomas  . 
St.  Thomas  . 
Middle  Spring 
Lemasters  .  . 
Orrstown  .  . 
Candor  .  .  . 
Scenery  Hill . 
McDonald .  . 
Lone  Pine .  . 
BeallsviUe.  . 
Hickory  .  .  . 
Lawrence  .  . 
Scenerv  Hill . 
Landisburg.  . 
Broad  Top  City 
Schellsburg  . 
Hyndman  .  . 
Huntingdon  . 
Plumville  .  . 
Penn  Run  .  . 
Penn  Run  .  . 
Indiana 
Georgeville.  . 
Armash  .  .  . 
Hamill.  .  .  . 
Decker's  Point 
Penn  Run  .   . 


Centreport . 
Lpper  Berne 
Centreport 


4999  A.  D.  Baeenstose. 
5000I W.  A.  B.  Retner  . 
5001' W.  P.  Rishel    .   . 
5oo3{DariusM.  Blatt  .  iGouglersville. 
5003  Walter  Y.  Becker.  Centreport . 
5004' KUa  R.  Richard  .  iBoyertown. 
5005  W,  F.  Rothenberser  j  Pncetown  , 
5006 1  Nathan  K.  Fegely.  |  Mertztown. 
joorAdam  H.  Strauss.  Strausstown 
5oo8iFrank  J.  Noonan. 
5009'  Emily  Williams    . 
50xoiJamesA.  Kershner 


50x1 
50x2 
50x3 
50x4 

SOI  5 


Mary  A.  Merrick. 
Lillian  Wilcox  .   . 
Edward  F.  Dolan. 
MaeKie  T.  Egan  . 


M 


"fia-, 


St.  Nicholas  • 
Saint  Clair.  . 
De  Turkaville 
St.  Clair  .  .  . 
Delano  .  .  . 
Gilberton  .  . 
Port  Carbon 


50161  Mary  Devaney. 
5oi7|Sara  M.  Simons  . 
5018  Lewis  W.  Nagle  . 
50x9  L.  B.  Heisey.  .  . 
5oao  J.  H.  Alleman  .  . 
SoaiJD.  W.  Wood.  .  . 
5oaaJohn  G.  Nye.  .  . 
5033  j  Allen  G.  Nye  .  . 
5034! D.  J.  Leopold  .  . 
50251  Peter  E.  Jones.  . 
50961  Dillie  E.  Schrops. 
5oa7|Tillie  C.  Shay  .  . 
5oa8lC.  E.  Kauffman  . 


erkeslager  SchuylkillUaven 


Swatara 
Cressona.   .   . 
Friedcnsburgh 
CampbeUstown 
Palmyra.    . 
Annville  .   . 
Annville  .  . 
Belle  Grove 
Lick  dale.    . 
Lickdale.    . 
Lebanon.    . 
Lebanon.    . 
Mt.  Union  . 


County. 


Allegheny 

Delaware 

Delaware 

Delaware 

Delaware 

Delaware 

Delaware 

Delaware 

Delaware 

Delaware 

Beaver.  . 

Beaver.   . 

Beaver.   . 

Beaver.   . 

Beaver.   . 

Beaver.   . 

Beaver.   . 

Beaver.   . 

Beaver.   . 

Beaver.   . 

Beaver.   . 

Carbon    . 

Carbon    . 

Franklin 

Franklin 

Franklin 

Franklin 

Franklin 

Franklin 

Franklin 

Franklin 

Franklin 

Franklin 

Franklin 

Washington 

Washington 

Washington 

Washington 

Washington 

Washington 

Washington 

Washington 

Perry  .  .  . 
IBedford  .  . 

Bedford  .  . 

Bedford  .   . 

Huntingdon 

Indiana  .   . 

Indiana  .   . 

Indiana  .  . 

Indiana  .   . 

Indiana  .   . 

Indiana  .  . 
I  Indiana  .  . 

Indiana  .  . 
J  Indiana  .   . 
i  Lackawanna 
j  Lackawanna 

Lackawanna 
'Chester  .   . 

Berks  .   .   . 

Berks  .  .   . 

Berks  .   .   . 

Berks  .  .   . 

Berks  .   .   . 

Berks  .  .   . 

Berks  ,  .  . 

Berks  .  .  . 

Berks  .   .   . 

Schuylkill  . 

Schuylkill  . 

Schuylkill  . 
, Schuylkill  . 
ISchuylkill  . 
iSchuylkill  . 
ISchuylkill  . 

Schuylkill  . 
ISchuylkill  . 
(Schuylkill  . 
ISchuylkill  . 

Lebanon.  . 

Lebanon.  . 

Lebanon.  . 

Lebanon.  . 

Lebanon.  . 

Lebanon.  . 

Lebanon.  . 

Lebanon.  . 

Lebanon.  . 

Huntingdon 


Date. 
Z889. 


May  93 
May  97 
May  37 
May  87 
May  37 
May  97 
May  ay 
May  ay 
May  37 
May  XX 
May  a8 
May  aS 
May  a8 
May  a8 
May  a8 
May  88 
May  88 
May  98 
May  98 
May  98 
May  98 
May  88 
May  a8 
May  a8 
May  a8 
May  a8 
May  a8 
May  a8 
May  88 
May  88 
May  a8 
May  88 
May  a8 
May  88 
May  39 
May  89 
iMay  39 
May  89 
May  89 
May  89 
May  39 
May  89 
May  3z 
May  31 
May  31 
May  31 
May  31 
May  3X 
May  31 
May  31 
May  3X 
May  31 
May  31 
May  31 
May  31 
May  3X 
May  31 
May  31 
May  31 
May  31 
May  3X 
5 
5 
5 
S 
5 
5 
5 
5 
7 
7 
7 
7 

? 


une 
une 
une 
une 
une 
une 
une 
une 
une 
une 
une 
une 
une 
une 
une 
une 
une 
une 


7 

7 

7 

7 
.une    7 

une  xa 

une  18 

une  18 

une  18 

une  xa 

une  xa 

une  xa 

une  xa 

une  18 

June  85 


No. 


Nanw. 


5099  C.  E.  FuDerton  . 
5030  j  Lucy  W.  Glass  . 
5031 1  Annie  V.  Crowl  . 
5033 1  Amanda  L.  Crowe 
5033' James  Light.  .  . 
5034 1 L.  L.  Palmer  .  . 
5035IW.  R.  Armor  .  . 

5036  C.  R   Gormly  .   . 

5037  Charles  Wiley  .   . 

5038  Cyrus  B.  Freed  . 
5039 1  Ida  M.  Hazlett.  . 
5040' Eva  McCreery  .  . 
5041  !G.  B.  Sbaw  .  .  . 
5043ID.  S.  Hohenshell. 
5043  Ellen  Stump  .  .  . 
5044!  Laura  Dillon.  .  . 
5045,5.  W.  Bierer  .  .  . 
50461 W.  M.  Werkman. 
5047  Lizzie  S.  Rugh  .  . 
5148 1  James  Jones  .  .  . 
5049  Kuth  Steele  .  .  . 
505oiC.  M.  McKelvey. 
5051  j  James  B.  Harding. 
50sa|Frank  H.  Jarvia  . 

5053  Cora  M.  Bowman. 

5054  Emma  L.  Bush    . 

5055  Mary  £.  McCarty. 

5056  Lucv  M.  Brady  . 
5057' M.  L.  Kapp  .  ,  , 
5058  S.  H.  Bradley  .  . 
5059 'J.  C.  Fink  .  .  .  , 
5060'john  A.  Gnau  .  . 
5061  IE.  R.  Shnffer  .  . 
506a' B.  F.,  Gallagher  . 
50631  Polly  Hurlow  .   . 

Morton. 
Basters.   .   . 
5066  Lillian  Doty  .   .  . 
5067, Delia  O'Laughlin. 
5068  Dora  McLaughlin. 
5o69;Luella  Uonnan.  . 
5070JC.  F.  Harvey  .  . 
5071  Margaret  Wolfe   . 
5073  Fannie  Fairclough 
5073'  Bridget  M.  Carey  . 
5074|J-  J-  Mulhall.   .   . 
5075 '7   r.  Smith    .  .   . 

5076  Manda  D.  Johnson 

5077  Annie  Ex:kbert .  . 

5078  Wm.  C.  Mauser 


Poat  Office. 


Newcastle  . 
Newcastle  . 
Harrisburg  . 
Harrisburg  . 
Millersburg  . 
Sieelton  .  .  . 
West  Fairfield 


5003'rOliy  XI  ui 

5064  Jennie  L. 

5065  J.  E.  Bast 
K066  Lillian  Dc 


5079'W.  H.  Gehris 
5080  Charles  F.  Dewire. 
5081 'J.  A.  Stadden  .  . 
5083,0.  J.  Hcilman  .  . 
5o83iLcvi  Lichleiter.  . 
5<54  E.  £.  Pritts  .  .  . 
5085  F.  J .  Fonner.  .  . 
50861 W.  C.  Cieavenger. 

5087  Dollie  Shimp    .   . 

5088  C.  A.  Hanawalt  . 

5089  Wm.  M.  Howe.  . 

5090  Edward  J.  Duffy  .jHoutzdale  . 

5091  Hettie  Graham.   .   Grahamton. 
5093 1  Nettie  Corbin 
5o93'2ella  Bloom  . 

5094  Annie  P.  Bosiwick  1  Pittsburg 
5095'Sarah  A.  Snowdcn  Pittsburg 
5096  A.  D.  Thompson  ,    " 
5097 1  Louisa  G.  Taylor. 

5095  S.idie  P.  Dunn. 


Delmont.  .  . 
Stauffers.  .  . 
Latrobe  .  .  . 
West  Fairfield 
Oakland  xRoaxb 
Mendon  ... 
Penn  Sution 
Mt.  Pleasant 
Greensburg  . 
Greensbuig  . 
Greensburg  . 
Ingleside.  .  . 
Delmont.  .  . 
West  Fairfield 
Waveriy,  N.  Y 
LeRaysville  . 
Towanda  .  . 
Sayre  .... 
Sayre  .... 
Sharon  .  .  . 
Wellsville  .  . 
WrighuviUe  . 
Manchester  . 
York  .... 
Hanover.  .  . 
Locust  Gap  . 
Mount  Carmel 
Mount  Carmel 
Dalmatia  .  . 
Steamburg.  . 
Cambridgeboro 
Crossiugville. 
Cochranton  . 
Wilkesbarre  . 
Plymouth  .  . 
Yates  .... 
Ashley.  .  .  . 
Uazleton.  .  . 
Wilkesbarre  . 
Lewisburg .  . 
Lewisbuiv .  . 
Lewisburg . 
New  Columbia 
Lewisburg .  . 
New  Columbia 
South  WhilehaU 
Elk  Lick.  . 
Somerset.  . 
Swartz.  .  . 
Mapletown. 
Lewistown. 
McVeytown 
Maitland. 


Houtzdale 
Curwensvilie . 


50991  Elizabeth  McCabe 


5x00  Lillian  F.  Hoag 

510x1  Mary  L.  Taylor  . 

510a  Mary  E.  Holman. 

5io3lMary  A.  Stein  .   . 

5  T04 ,  Grace  B.M 'Masters 

5105;  Clara  E.  Riddle  . 

5x06  Mary  Rosser.  .  . 

5107, Catharine  A.Barry  I  „    .   - 

5x08  KateB.Bauersmith  Pittsburg   .  . 

5109  Reb'caL. Torrence  Pittsburg    ,   , 


'  Pittsburg 
Pittsburg 
Pittsburg 
Pittsburg 
Pittsburg 
Pittsburg 
Pittsburg 
Pittsburg 
Pittsburg 
Pittsburg 
Pittsburg 
Pittsburg 


5109 
51x0 
5x11 
511a 

5»«3 
5"4 

5116 

5tl7 

5118 


Bertha  M.  Werner ^Pittsburif 
Annie  M.  Dickson  Pittsburg 


Delia  Hoover 
M.  IdaGearhart . 
reressa  £.  Neff  . 
W.W.  Bible.  .  . 
Clara  Walker  .  . 
Belle  Milter  .  .  . 
Nellie  J.  Whiting. 


Milroy.   . 
Clearfield 
NewWashfasgt' 
Centre  HiU 
Fair  Brook 


Fayette  Qty. 


County. 


Dale. 
1889. 


:  I  jut 


Lawrence 

Lawtence  .  'July 
Dauphin.  .  ijuqr 
Dauphin.  .  July 
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'THE  ait  of  book-making  has  made  wonderful 
1  advances  in  recent  years.  We  refer  not 
only  to  those  sumptuous  editions  de  luxe  which 
our  leading  publishers  from  time  to  time  put 
forth,  but  especially  to  the  great  aesthetic  im- 
provement snown  in  the  making  of  books  for 
ordinary  use  and  the  general  reader,  to  the  high 
average  of  excellence  that  is  being  attained. 
Probably  no  publishing  house  in  the  country 
has  reached  a  higher  average  in  this  respect 
than  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifnin  &  Co.,  of  Bos- 
ton, from  whom  we  have  recently  received  a 
number  of  volumes  that  are  fairly  up  to,  if  they 
are  not  above,  the  average  of  the  best  books 

E reduced  in  England  or  any  where  else.  We 
ave  seldom  seen  a  more  perfect  specimen  of 
the  publisher's  art  than  that  shown  in  this 
firm's  edition  of  Prof.  Samuel  Pierpont  Lang- 
ley's  work  entitled  The  New  Astronomy  (price 
15),  a  handsome  octavo  volume,  printed  on 
extra  heavy  paper,  with  a  wealth  of  original 
plates  and  engravings  that  are  really  magnifi- 
cently made ;  we  do  not  see  how  the  presswork, 
as  well  as  the  typography,  of  the  volume  could 
be  improved  upon  :  rarely  has  there  been  so 
handsome  a  scientific  work  produced  in  our 
country.  For  "  The  New  Astronomy  "  is  a 
thoroughly  scientific  work,  and  an  authority  on 
the  subject  as  coming  from  the  pen  of  an  au- 
thor who  stands  in  the  very  front  rank  not  only 
of  American,  but  of  the  world's  astronomers. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  also  truly  a  popular  book, 
for  Prof.  Langley  has  succeeded,  as  few  scien- 
tific writers  outside  of  France  could  have  done, 
in  making  his  subject  not  only  easily  intelligible 
but  also  remarkably  interesting  to  the  fairly 
well  educated  unprofessional  and  unscientific 
reader.  This  has  been  his  express  intention, 
and  every  one  must  grant  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded, even  brilliantly  succeeded.  There  is 
not  a  dull  page  in  the  book.  We  cannot  but 
tbink  that  the  study  of  astronomy  must  receive 
a  decided  stimulus  from  such  a  work  as  this, 
and  that  the  "  New  Astronomy"  will  gain  many 
votaries.  The  title  "  New  Astronomy  "  is  used 
by  the  author  in  distinction  from  the  "Old," 
which  concerned  itself  almost  exclusively  with 
discovering  the  size,  positions  of,  and  relations 
between  the  heavenly  bodies,  while  the  former 
seeks  to  find  out  what  these  bodies  are,  what 
they  are  made  of,  and  how  they  are  related  to 
us  and  to  one  another,  not  only  spatially,  but 
qualitativeiy.  What  is  the  sun  ? — its  spots, 
surroundings,  energy,  etc.  ?  What  are  the 
planets,  the  moon,  meteors,  comets,  and  the 
stars  ?  These  are  the  questions,  so  fascinating 
to  all,  both  old  and  young,  which  Prof.  Lang- 
ley  answers.  The  new  astronomy,  therefore, 
does  not  supersede,  but  rather  complements  the 
old,  addine  those  elements  of  the  science 
specially  which  are  most  interesthig  to  the  gen- 
eral student.  Teachers  of  astronomy  and  of 
physics,  of  course,  will  want  this  latest  and 
most  authoritative  work  on  the  subject ;  and  it 
will  be  welcomed  almost  equally  by  the  intelli- 


gent general  reader,  while  its  beautiful  and 
attractive  form  will  find  a  place  for  it  on  many 
parlor  and  drawing-room  tables.  It  is  a  good 
Dook  to  get  our  older  boys  and  girls  to  read. 

A  year  or  two  ago  we  referred  to  Lowell's 
"Heartsease  and  Rue"  as  one  of  the  most 
artistically  beautiful  volumes  that  even  the 
Riverside  Press  had  ever  produced.  Now  we 
have  from  the  same  artistic  publishers  a  volume 
entitled  Six  Portraits  (Price,  $1.25),  made  in  • 
a  style  almost  uniform  with  Lowell's  dainty 
volume :  a  delicate  light  lilac  cover  with  vellum 
back,  gilt  top,  and  side- title  in  gilt,  an  exterior 
worthy  of  the  excellent  paper  and  beautiful 
typography  of  the  inside.  And  in  thorough 
keeping  with  this  exquisite  form  is  the  ^cenil 
style  and  sympathetic  spirit  with  which  the 
gifted  author,  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer, 
sketches  for  us  the  lives  and  and  artistic  char- 
acteristics of  six  great  artists  as  widely  separated 
in  time  as  Delia  Robbia,  Correggio,  Blake, 
Corot,  George  Fuller,  and  WinsTow  Homer. 
We  do  not  in  every  case  agree  with  the  author 
in  her  estimate  of  the  quality  of  the  work  of 
these  artists — she  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
— but  we  must  on  nearly  every  page  admire  her 
catholic  spirit,  her  thorough  familiarity  with  her 
subject,  and  not  least  the  fine  literary  grace  and 
skill  with  which  she  paints  her  "  Six  Portraits." 
The  volume  is  admirably  suited  for  a  gift  to 
some  cultured  friend. 

No  less  true  is  this  of  two  other  pretty  little 
volumes  just  issued  by  the  same  publishers,  the 
one  containing  Ballads,  Lyrics  and  Sonnets, 
rom  the  Poetic  Works  of  Henrv  Wadsworth 
Longfellow  (Price,  $1.00),  and  the  other  Inter- 
ludes, Lyrics,  and  Idylls,  from  the  Poetic  and 
Dramatic  Works  of  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson 
(Price,  ^i.oo).  Both  these  books  belong  to 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Go's  "Dollar  Glassies," 
the  two  former  volumes  of  which,  '*  Lyrics, 
Idyls  and  Romances  from  Robert  Browning;" 
and  "  Romances,  Lyrics,  and  Sonnets  from 
Mrs.  Browning,"  we  commended  to  our  readers 
when  they  appeared.  These  two  latest  issues 
are  in  uniform  style  with  them,  gilt  tops,  vellum 
back,  and  "  printed  and  bound  in  the  best 
manner  of  the  Riverside  Press."  Nothing 
daintier  could  well  be  imagined.  They  seem 
as  if  specially  made  for  Ghristmas  gifts  and 
birthday  presents,  so  beautiful  to  look  upon, 
with  contents  so  thoroughly  enjoyable,  giving 
the  most  widely  popular  short  poems  of  the 
most  widely  popular  poets  in  our  tongue. 

We  know  of  no  four  other  volumes  we  more 
gladly  recommend  to  those  who  are  preparing 
for  the  gift -giving  season  before  us  than  the 
above  four  beautiful  books. 

The  Hansa  Towns.  By  Helen  Zimmem,  New 
York :  G.  P,  Putnam's  Sons.  12  mo.,  pp.  ^8g. 
Price,  $i.jo. 

We  consider  this  one  of  the  very  best  volumes  of 
that  very  valuable  series  of  popular  historical  books 
issued  under  the  general  title  of  The  Story  of  the 
Nations,    So  far  as  known  to  us,  there  is  no  other 
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work  extant  that  even  attempts  to  give  a  history  of 
that  significant  and  important  confederation  know  as 
the  "  Hanseatic  League/'  which  really  was  one  of 
the  first  movements  in  the  direction  of  national  con- 
federation known  in  history,  and  the  forerunner,  in  a 
sense,  of  that  union  of  states  whose  most  perfect 
representative  to-day  is  to  be  found  in  our  own 
country.  Hence  there  is  no  other  work  that  can 
take  the  place  of  this  volume.  The  circumstances 
leading  to  the  formation  of  this  League,  are  narrated 
very  clearly  and  fully.  Then  the  history  of  the 
League  itself  is  given,  its  work  and  importance  to 
the  rest  of  European  history  are  traced,  and  finally 
its  dissolution  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  is  entertainingly  described.  The  maps  and 
illustrations  are  exceUent,  and  in  every  respect  the 
volume  is  one  eminently  deserving  a  place  in  the 
school  and  the  private  bbrary. 

Round  the  World  with  the  Poets.    Selected  ana 
arranged hy  Mary  Cate  Smith  and  Sarah  C,  Winn, 
Boston  :  Charles  N,  Kilbom.     i6mo,^  fp,  88, 
The  idea  of  this  little  book  is  a  novel  one.    We 
have,  indeed,  seen  Pegasus  hitched  to  the  plow  be- 
fore, but  never  for  work  in  the  field  of  geography. 
This  is  what  the  authors  have  done,  attempting  to 
teach  geography  by  means  of  poetry,  or  rather  to 
make  the  teaching  of  geography  more  interesting  and 
its  facts  more  easily  remembered  by  the  use  of  poet- 
ical selections  embodying  facts  and  allusions  to  phys- 
ical features,  countries,  cities,  etc.     The  idea  is  cer- 
tainly worth  trying,  and  can  undoubtedly  be  made 
helpful  by  the  wise  teacher. 

School  History  of  Berks  County  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. By  Martin  L,  Montgomery^  Reading, 
Pa.,  author  of  history  of  Berks  County,  Pp.  j02, 
with  Map,  Philadelphia:  J.  B,  Rodgers  Print- 
ing Company, 

We  have  examined  this  local  history  with  deep  in- 
terest, and  wish  that  every  county  in  the  State  had 
within  reach  its  school  history  of  equal  excellence. 
**  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  author,"  savs  the  preface, 
"through  this  publication,  to  afford  the  children  of 
Berks  county  an  opportunity  of  acquiring,  in  a  simple 
and  easy  manner,  by  the  exercise  of  practical  perception 
rather  than  the  imagination  knowledge  of  the  geogim- 
phy  and  history  of  their  own  county,  where  many  if 
not  most  of  them,  pass  the  greater  put  of  their  life- 
time. This  knowledge  can  then,  by  a  process  of  de- 
velopment, be  gradually  extended  into  larger  divisions 
of  territory.  It  is  believed  that  the  method ,  if  properly 
pursued,  will  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  knowledge." 
The  plan  of  the  book  takes  up  successively  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  county  and  its  geology;  the  Indians,  its 
first  occupants,  tribes,  clans,  manners,  departure, 
relics,  and  glossary  of  local  Indian  names;  early  set- 
tlers, including  Swedes,  Germans,  English,  Welsh ; 
erection  of  county  and  its  subdivisions;  government; 
education,  including  churches,  schools,  newspapers, 
etc.;  labor  and  internal  improvements;  military 
periods,  its  relation  to  the  various  wars,  from  the 
French  and  Indian  war  of  1755  to  the  QvU  War  of 
1861 ;  townships,  lx>roughs,  and  census;  also  a  his- 
tory of  the  City  of  Reading  from  1748  to  the  present 
time.  The  book  has  been  adopted  for  supplementary 
reading  in  the  schools  of  Reading.  It  has  been 
strongly  endorsed  by  the  County  Teachers'  Institute 
and  Uie  Directors*  Convention,  and  will  soon  have, 
as  it  deserves,  an  honored  place  in  the  schools  and 
intelligent  homes  of  Berks  county.  We  congratulate 
the  author  upon  his  excellent  book,  and  the  people 
of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  upon  this  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  our  local  history. 


People's  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  A(xx>ri>- 
ING  to  Luke.    By  Edwin  W,  Rice,  D.  D.    Wiik 
Maps  aud  lllustratUms,  Philadelphia  :  American 
S,  S,  Union.    i2mo.,pp.  j^i. 
A  year  or  two  ago  we  called  attention  to  Dr.  Rice's 
"People's    Commentary  on    Matthew,"   and  com- 
mended it  as  specially  useful  for  teachers,  both  in 
Sunday  and  week-dav  schools.     The  present  volume 
has  the  same  popular  characteristics,  popular  yet 
scholarly.    It  contains  the  old  version  of  161  land 
the  revised  version  of  1881,  and  besides  the  thorough 
Critical  and  Exegetical  Notes,  gives  also  practiad 
**  Applicative  Notes  "  and  Illustrations  drawn  from 
life  and  thought  in  the  East.    These  make  the  com- 
mentary unusually  interesting  even  for  the  general 
reader,  while  for  the  lay  Bible  student  and  teacher  it 
supplies  a  whole  magazine  of  material  and  suggestion 
for  practical  use. 

The  Interstate  Second  Reader.    By  Kate  Z. 

Brown,     Chicago  :  The  Interstate  Puhlishing  Co. 

tamo,,  lUmtrated,  pp.  igS, 

This  neat  and  weU-made  Second  Reader  is  meant 
fo  follow  the  Interstate  Primer  and  First  Reader,  pub- 
lished a  few  years  ago.  The  first  part  is  virtnally  a 
review  of  the  latter,  so  as  to  lead  up  to  the  more  ad- 
vanced lessons  that  follow.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  thinking  powers;  to  this  end  questions 
follow  each  lesson,  and  exercises  in  compMition  as 
well  as  spelling.  The  matter  of  the  volume  is  fresh 
and  original,  the  arrangement  clear  and  satisfactory, 
and  the  pictures  as  good  as  in  most  books  of  the  kind. 

Euripides'     Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians. 
Edited  hy  Isaac  Flagg,    Boston:    Ginn  6*  Ce, 
"  i2mo,,pp.  ti/f.    Price,  $rSo, 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  recommend  Ginn  &  Co.'s 
« College  Series  of  Greek  Authors,"  for  with  each 
issue  we  are  more  and  more  convinced  that  for  col- 
lege use  there  is  no  better  set  of  classics.  The  Greek 
text  is  very  accurately  and  clearly  printed  from  large 
and  beautiful  type.  The  notes  are  scholarly  and 
helpful,  without  being  too  many  or  too  full.  The  in- 
troduction alone  in  Sie  present  volume  is  worth  the 
price  of  the  whole  book,  being  an  exhaustive  essay 
on  the  age  and  celebrihr  of  the  play ;  upon  the  legend 
upon  which  it  is  based ;  its  plot  and  scenic  adjust- 
ment ;  its  artistic  structure ;  and  finally  on  the  metres 
and  technique  of  Euripides.  This  essay  occupies  over 
50  pages,  and  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  treatises 
on  the  great  drama  of  this  great  poet,  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  We  heartily  commend  the  book  to 
our  readers. 

Law  of  Childhood,  and  other  Papers.  By  W,N, 
Hailmann,  Chicago  :  Alice  B,  Stochham  ^  Co, 
i2mo,,pp,  88. 

This  unpretentious  little  volume  contains  four 
papers  or  essays  on  The  Law  of  Childhood,  The 
Soul  of  Froebel's  Gifts,  The  Specific  Use  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten, and  The  Kinder^rten  a  School  for 
Meters,  all  of  which  display  npe  thought  and  schol- 
arship, clearly  and  entertainingly  expresed.  DeaUng 
with  the  fundamentals  of  education,  th^  ought  to  be 
valuable  to  teachers,  and  especially  useful  to  primaiy 
teachers  and  kindergartners. 

A  First  Book  in  American   History.     With 
SpecicU  Reference  to  the  Lives  and  Deeds  of  Great 
Americans.  •  By  Edw.  Eggleston,  Aew  York  :   D. 
Appleton  &*  Co.,  S^,,  tamo., pp.  20J, 
Dr.  Eggleston  proved  his  eminent  qualifications  as 

a  historian  for  the  young,  by  his  unrivalled  history  of 

the  United  States  and  Its  People,  noticed  by  us  some 
.  time  ago.    This  book  to  unique  in  its  binding  and 

beautifully  iUuitnted,  shows  bim  to  be  even  bmr 
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skillfol  as  a  teacher  of  the  rery  youngest  scholars. 
He  has  certainly  hit  upon  exactly  the  right  method 
for  instructing  the  young  in  history,  and  arousing 
their  desire  to  know  more,  by  his  plan  of  making 
biography  prominent.  After  all,  as  Carlyle  said,  his- 
tory is  nothing  but  biography.  This  is  well  illus- 
trated by  this  excellent  little  book,  than  which  we 
know  of  nothing  better  for  use  in  primary  schools. 
The  many  fine  pictures  alone  are  calculated  to  teach 
the  main  facts  of  our  history,  and  to  arouse  the  curi- 
osity for  more.  With  this  as  a  text-book,  we  should 
think  no  teacher  could  have  any  difficulty  in  teaching 
history  even  to  the  very  youngest  pupil.  In  every 
respect  the  book  is  a  charming  one. 

CiCSAR's  Gallic  War.     Complete  EdUion^  Indud- 
ing  Seven  Books.     EdUed  hy  J,   H.  ^   W,  F, 
Allen  and  H.  P,  fudson,    Boston  :    Ginn  6*  Co, 
J2mo.,  pp.  S63.     Price,  //.J/. 
This  well-made  volume  leaves  but  little  to  be  de- 
sired by  the  student  or  teacher.    A  thorough  study 
of  its  vanety  of  helps,  its  scholarly  notes,  and  exhaus- 
tive dissertations,  not  only  makes  the  student  fomiliar 
with  the  language  of  Cs^ar,  but  with  his  biography, 
mode  of  warfare,  arms  and  armor,  tactics  and  the 
constitution  of  his  army,  as  also  with  the  various 
Gallic  and  Teutonic  tribes  against  whom  he  fought. 
The  book  is  in  more  senses  than  one  a  **  complete '' 
edition,  a  marked  improvement  on  former  editions. 

Dedtsch's  Drillmaster  in  German.  Based  on 
Systematic  and  Steady  Repetition.  By  Solomon 
Deutsche  A.  M.  For  Schools  and  Private  Study. 
New  York  :  Baker  6r*  Taylor  Co.  i2mo.,  pp.  463. 
Price,  $I.7J. 

This  work  appears  to  us  to  be  unusually  thorough 
and  practical.  It  proceeds  upon  sound  principles, 
and  makes  such  excellent  use  of  the  methcKl  of  grad- 
ation, proceeding  gradually  from  the  easy  to  the 
more  ^fficult,  and  of  repetition,  that  the  student 
must  be  dull  indeed  who,  by  a  conscientious  study  of 
the  book,  especially  if  assisted  by  a  good  teacher, 
could  not  maJce  himself  fairly  able  to  read,  write,  and 
even  converse  in  German  by  the  time  he  was  through 
with  it.  It  is  a  text-book  which  teachers  of  German 
and  private  students  would  do  well  to  examine. 

National   Kindergarten    Manual.    By    Mrs. 

Lonisa  Pollock.    Boston  :  De  Wolfe,  Fiske  6*  Co. 

iamo.,pp.  lyy.     Price,  7/  cents. 

After  an  introductory  essay  in  praise  of  Froebel 
and  his  methods,  this  very  convenient  and  useful 
little  handbook  is  divided  into  three  parts.  Part  I 
contains  Model  Lessons  for  Kindergartens  and  Pri- 
mary Schools,  which  will  be  invaluable  to  teachers. 
So  also  will  Pftrt  II  be,  giving  fifteen  Stories  for  the 
Kindergarten  and  Home;  and  Part  III,  with  its 
nine  "Lectures  on  the  Kindergarten  in  the  Nur- 
sery." Tlie  author  writes  "  as  one  having  author- 
ity,'* for  there  are  few  persons  in  our  country  more 
thorou^ly  conversant  with  the  Kindergarten  system, 
and  few  more  successful  than  she  is  in  its  application. 

The  New  Eldorado:    A  Summer    Journey  to 
Alaska.      By    Maturin    M.    Ballon.     Boston: 
Hougkton,  Mifflin  &*  Co.    izmo.  pp.  3$^*    $t.SO. 
The  author  of  "Due  West,"  "  Due  North,"  and 
other  books  of  travel,  needs  only  to  announce  a  new 
voliwie  to  be  welcomed  everywhere.    Mr.  Baliou  is 
&st  earning  for  himself  fame  as  a  traveller  equal  to 
that  of  Bayard  Taylor,  and  if  he  keeps  on  at  the 
present  rate  will  soon  have  to  weep  that  there  are  no 
more  lands   for  him  to  describe!    He  is  always 
entertaining,  and  nearly  always  reliable  and  instruc- 
tive.   The  praaent  volume  has  the  advantagt  of  bf-  I 


ing  more  recent  that  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson*s  book  on 
the  same  subject,  and  to  the  general  reader  the 
further  advantage  of  being  less  scientific  than  Prof. 
Dail*s,  while  it  is  more  comprehensive  than  such 
sketches  as  Miss  Woodman's  *'  Picturesque  Alaska  " 
recently  published  from  the  same  press.  Besides,  the 
author  has  the  gift  of  keeping  his  readers,  old  and 
young,  interested  to  a  degree  possessed  by  few  other 
travellers.  The  book  is  a  good  one  for  school 
libraries,  and  can  be  heartily  commended  to  teachers 
and  parents  as  one  of  the  freshest  books  on  one  of 
the  least  known,  richest,  and  least  developed  districts 
of  our  great  country. 

The  Child  and  Child-Nature.  By  the  Bar- 
oness MarenholtM'Bulow.  First  American  from 
Second  London  Edition,  with  Addition  of  an  Jn- 
dex.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  C.  W.  Bardeen.  8vo..  pp. 
20J.    PricCy  fi.jo. 

'  This  covers  virtually  the  same  ground  as  a  part  of 
Mrs.  Pollock's  volume,  only  much  more  fully  and 
with  characteristic  German  thoroughness.  It  is 
another  evidence  of  the  immense  popularity  Froebers 
system  of  education  is  at  present  enjoying.  At  pres- 
ent much  passes  for  Kmdergarten  training  which 
Froebel  would  never  have  sanctioned,  much  that  is 
an  improvement  and  much  that  is  not.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  Uiat  we  have  such  a  thorough  work  on  the 
whole  subject  offered  us  as  this.  Not  only  Kinder- 
garten teachers,  however,  but  all  educators,  will  find 
much  instruction  and  suggestion  in  such  chapters  as 
those  on  Child-Nature,  The  Requisites  of  Education 
in  General,  Earliest  Development  of  the  Limbs, 
Child's  First  Relations  to  Nature,  to  Mankind,  and 
to  God,  as  well  as  others.  The  work  is  one  to  be 
read  and  studied  4>y  thoughtful  parents  as  well  as 
teachers,  a  very  excellent  work  in  every  respect. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  November  com- 
mences a  new  volume  of  this  most  distinctively  and 
characteristically  American  literary  magazine.  Its 
articles  are  always  by  the  best  writers  of  the  country, 
having  as  its  regular  contributors  nearly  all  the  great- 
est poets,  essayists,  and  writers  of  fiction  now  living 
in  America,  men  like  Lowell,  Whit  tier,  Holmes,  as 
formerly  it  had  Longfellow,  Emerson,  and  Haw- 
thorne. It  discusses  all  the  important  questions  of 
the  day  in  a  scholarly  manner,  and  usually  in  a  broad, 
unbiased,  philosophical  spirit.  There  are  few  of  the 
great  educational  questions  that  have  not  been  treated 
in  its  pages  as  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  as  in  any 
journal  in  the  land,  and  it  will  devote  fully  as  much 
space  to  the  great  cause  of  education  in  the  future  as 
it  has  done  in  the  past.  Besides  this,  its  articles  on 
subjects  pertaining  to  general  culture,  and  its  short 
stories  and  serials,  its  historical  and  scientific  papers, 
are  all  of  such  a  character  as  to  appeal  specially 
to  teachers  and  other  professional  classes,  as  well  as 
to  the  more  intelligent  general  readers  of  our  land. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $4.  per  year.) 

The  National  Magazine  for  November  will  con- 
tain among  other  articles  "  Comparative  Philology," 
by  Professor  Scheie  de  Vere ;  "  Political  Science," 
by  Professor  Raymond  Mayo  Smith,  A.  M.,  and 
"  Shakespeare,"  by  F.  W.  Harkins,  Ph.D.,  Chancel- 
lor of  the  new  National  University  of  Chicago,  whose 
instruction  by  mail  and  University  Extension  System 
for  non-residents,  now  meeting  with  such  favor,  will 
also  be  explained  in  this  number.  In  future  numbers 
will  appear  a  symposium  on  leading  questions,  such 
as  "  Darwin's  Theory,"  "  The  Chinese  Question," 
"Socialism,"  and  "Should  Immigration  be  Re- 
stricted ?"  Published  ist  of  each  month,  at  147  Throop 
street,  Chicago.    Il.oo  a  year.    Sample  copy,  10  cts. 
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GOOD  NIGHT. 


Fraxz  A«r. 


^^-^-^-^-.aj-ji^;ij,iJJij-ji 


1.  In      the  west  the  sun     de  -  din  -  ing.  Sinks  beneath  the  mountain  height,  Tints  the  clouds  with 

2.  Bleak  -  cr  winds  the  flow'rs  be  -  numbing,  On    the  hearth  the  crick  -  et  sings ;  Home  the  la  -  den 

3.  In     the  wind  the  grass    is  bending,  Flow'rs  now  slumber  in  the  shade ;  Birds   to  seek  their 

4.  Man  now  seeks  his  peace -ful  dwelling,  Cir  -  clcs  round  the  rud  -  dy  blaze;  Of    the  sweets  of 


^^m 


^^P 


gold-en   lin  ••  ing,  Sets  the    hills  with  ru  -bies  shining,  Then  bids  all  the  world  good  night, 

bee  flies  humming.  And  the   drow-sy  bat  is    coming,  Dart- ing  on  his  leath  -  em  wings, 

nests  are  wending.  Flocks  in  fold  the  shepherds  tending,  Homeward  flies  the  mountain  maid . 

la  -  bor  tell  -  ing,  Till  his  heart  with  rapture  swelling.  Grate  -  ful  gives  his  Mak  -  er    praise. 


SOFTLY  NOW  THE  LIGHT  OF  DAY. 


G.  W.  DoAxs,  i8a4- 


1.  Soft  -  ly        now  the  light  of        day 

2.  Thou,  whose  all  -  per  -  vad  -  ing      eye 

3.  Thou  who,  sin -less,  yet    hast  known 

4.  Soon,  for      me,  the    light  of  day 


Fades  up  -  on 
Naught  es-capes 
All       of    man's 
Shall  for  -  ev 


my   sight    a 
with -out,     with 
in  -  Ann  -  i 
er     pass     a 


way; 

in, 

ty; 

way; 


Free  from  care,  from  la  •  bor  free, 
Par  -  don  each  in  -  firm  •  i  •  ty, 
Then  from  Thine  e  -  ter  -  nal  throne, 
Then,  from     sin  and  sor  -  row      free, 


^ 


^^ 


^&- 


^4#: 


Lord,  I  would  commune  with 

O   -     pen  fault,  and    se  -  cret 

Je    -   sus,  look  with  pity  -  ing 

Take  me,  Lord,        to  dwell  with 


Thee. 

sin. 

eye. 
Thee. 


^ 


SI 


t— h 


1 


t 


p^ 


Autumn  Leaves-Of  Music. 


IpttOll'g  HBT  BUFOniS.  ^"Ci 

fer  Quartet  and  Chorus  Choirs ;  74  short  pieces  of  sacred  music 
I   of  toe  best  character,  such  as  your  choir  needs. 


cts. 


60  per 


m  TBHPBRANGB  CRUSADE,  ^^l 

doxen),  by  L.  O.  Emerson  and  Eklwin  Moure.  Earnest,  refined, 
derated  poeti^  and  miisic,  which  will  be  most  welcome  to  the 
best  classes  of  temperance  worken^. 

BURu  MAJKAUrl  *  I  kmerson.  Just  exactly' the 
book  that  will  suit  you  for  this  winter's  Singing  Classes.  Also 
an  appropriate  and  good  book  for  High  Scliools. 

Adopt,  without  fear,  for  Graded  Schools,  our! 
SAVC  MA  WIT  IT     (Book  i,  30c.,  I3  dot. ;  or  Book  a, 
Oviltl  JllAJlUAIjfl  4oc.,^.2odoz.:    or  Book  3,  5oc.. 
tuSo  doz.)  *  Admirabljr  adapted  to  the  different  ages  of  school 
UK,  with  plain  instructions  and  best  of  music. 

Select  for  practice  inyour  Singing  Society  one  of  our  noble 
and  beautiful  CAMX AXA8  (send  for  list),  or  the  easy 
Oratorio,  KKM AM UBDy  ($1)  by  Trowbridge :  or  for  Fairs 
and  Festivals,  the  peculiarly  nice,  pretty  and  easy  DAIRY 
MAID'S  StJPPBR,  (aoc.,  C1.80  doz.)  by  Lewis  ;  or  for  the 
children,  Hacy's  new  STRANGK  VISITORS,  or  A 
MKBTme  OF  THJB  If  ATIOBIS,  (^oc.,  $3  doz);  or  the 
KINGDOM  OF  MOTHJBR  GOOSK,  (25c.,  ^a.28  doz.) 
by  Mrs.  Boardman. 

JLny  bo0h  maiied  foir  retail  priee, 

0LI7EB  DITSON  COUFAinr,  Boston. 


C.  H.  DiTSON  &  Co.,  867  Broadway,  New  York. 


I   — 


SWIET  PSIC  |r  MCHm  BOOI 

WT3  B  TT  TUrTTT  A  ^TT?C    *  ^^  music  book  of 

AJUUtX  JXUbJuUUlJClO  48  good-sized  pages, 
by  S.  C  Hanson,  is  filled  with  beautiful  words,  sweet  melo- 
dies and  delightful  harmonies,  such  as  are  calculated  to  inspire 
every  school  with  enthusiasm  and  glad  cheer. 

Four  educators  in  different  States  write  as  follows:  "My 
pupils  have  lallen  in  love  with  Mbrry  Mblouibs."  •  "  We  like 
them  so  well,  please  send  ao  copies  more."  "There  is  not  a 
piece  of  music  in  the  book  that  is  not  full  of  melody."  "The 
songs  electrifv  my  pupils." 

All  using  the  book  pronounce  it  far  in  advance  of  any  other. 

Price  per  copy  in  manilla  cover,  15  cents,  per  doz.  Jtf  .65  post- 
paid. In  board  cover  ao  cents  per  copy,  or  1^2.15  per  doz.  post- 
paid. 

Sample  copies  of  Mbkry  Sokgs  for  Day  Schools  (104  pp.), 
and  LiviMG  Gems  for  Sunday  Schools  (160  pp.)  by  same  author, 
will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  350.  each.  Addre5S  all  orders 
to  S.  c.  HAS  BON,  WUllamsport,  Imd. 

8BBID  POSTALr  CARD 

For  fiiD  contente  of  the  Five  Numbers  of  the  Fimnldln 
04**f^I^»ff  Collcetloii,  1000  favorite  Songs  and  Hymns. 

HARPBR  4t  BROTHKRS,  Hew  York. 

SCHOOL  BOARD  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


W£  take  firom  our  Subscription  List  on  T^he  JfOlir* 
nAl,  the  following  Counties,  one  or  more  of  whose 
School  Boards  have  ordered    Subscription    upon    the 
Thirty-M^A/A  Volume.    Will  it  not  be  useful  10  the  Mem- 
bers of  your  Board  who  are  not  now  receiving  it? 
'    Rack  numbers  can  still  be  supplied. 

Adatms    CMr»<f.— Butler,   Gettysburg,    Huntingdon,    New 
t    Oxford  and  Straban  Districts. 

.^//tfA#«r^-.— Beltzhoover,    Bethel,    Braddock   Twp.,    East 
Deer,  Elizabeth,  Hampton,  Indiana,  Ktllbuck,  West  Liberty, 
I    Lincoln,  McKcesport,  MiUvale,  O'Hara,  Penn,  Richland,  Snow- 
'    den,  and  North  VersaiUes. 

Armser«m£. — Parker  Citv  and  Parks  Districts. 
I       .&vi9>rr.— Bridgewater,  Hanover,  Moon,  Rochester   Twp., 
St.  Clair  and  New  Sewickley. 
.^4^^.— South  Woodburv  Distiict. 

Berks.— \joTag   Swamp,    Maiden   Creek,    Ontelawnee    and 
Robeson. 

)_ 


.ff/a/r.— Allegheny,  Bellwood,  Freedom,  Greenfield,  Logan, 
Snyder,  Taylor,  North  Woodbury  and  Woodbury  Twp. 

Bradford. — Barclay,  Orwell  and  Wyalusing. 

Bnckt. — Bristol,  HiUtown,  Upper  Makefield,  New  Hope, 
Nockamixon,  Northampton,  r.nd  Soleburv. 

Butler. — Brady,  Buffalo,  Clinton,  Marion  and  Winfield 

Carhon. — Banks,  Lehighton,  Mauch  Chunk  Twp.,  L.  Towa- 
mensing  and  Weatherly. 

Centre. — Bellefonte  and  Haines. 

Chester. — Elast  Bradford,  Coatesville,  North  Coventry,  E. 
Coventry,  Highland,  Newlin,  Spring  City,  Uwchlan  and  East 
Vincent  Di.stricts. 

Clearfield.— \^\x  Bois,  Greenwood,  Gulick  and  Houtzdale. 

Columbia. — Greenwood. 

Crawford— Y.  Fairfield,  Mead,  Meadvtllc,  Randolph,  South 
Shenango,  Steuben  and  Vernon  Districts. 

CcMwrJirr/aMi/. —Carlisle,  Camp  Hill,  Mechanicsburg,  S.  Mid- 
dleton,  Middlesex,  Mifilin,  Monroe,  Newton,  Penn,  East  Penns- 
boro,  and  Shippensbure  Districts. 

Dauphin. — Derry,  Halifax,  Hummelstown,  Lykens  Bor., 
Middletown,  Lower  Paxton,  Steelton,  Swatara,  Lower  Swa- 
tara,  Williams  and  Williamstown. 

Delaware.— 'Si.  Chester^liflon  Heights,  Darby  Bor.,  Darby 
Twp.,  Elk,  Jay  District.  Eddystone  and  Ridley. 

.firxV.— Erie  City,  Exlinboro,  Mill  Creek,  Springfield  and 
Union  City. 

Fayette. — Bullskin  and  Luzerne. 

Forest. — Kingslev. 

Fulton. — Ayr  and  Taylor. 
•  Franklin  — Mercersburg,  Montgomery.  Southampton,Wash- 
ington  and  Waynesboro. 

/j^««//«^//<7«.— Porter  and  Walker. 

Indiana. — Armstrong,  Canoe,  Cherry  Hill,  South  Mahoning 
and  Salisburg. 

Jefferson. — Pine  Creek. 

Juniata. — Tuscarora. 

Lackaivanna. — Carbondale  Twp.,  Dunmore,  Olyphant, 
Ransom  and  Roaring  Brook  Districts. 

Lancaster  County  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  in  the  Si.'^te. 
T^lie  JfOlirnal  is  proud  ot  its  Subscription  List  among 
the  School  Directors  of  this  great  County.  The  following  dis- 
tricts have  been  on  our  list  for  Volume  38-rAdamstown,  W,  Co- 
calico,  Columbia,  ConesioKa,Conoy,  ti.  Donegal,  W.  Donegal, 
Earl,  E.  Earl,  Eli7.abethtown,  Lphrata,  E.  Hcmpfield,  w. 
Hempfield,  W.  lAmpetef,  Leacock,  Upper  Leaoock,  Little 
Britain,  Manheim  Twp.,  Manor,  Marietta,  Martic,  Ml.  Joy 
Bor.,  Paradise,  Pequea,  Rapho,  Salisbury,  Strasburg  &>r., 
Strasburg  Twp.  and  Warwick,  in  all  Thirty  Districts.  The 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  City  of  Lancaster,  numbering  36 
members,  has  been  on  "The  Journal"  list  for  more  than  Thirty- 
five  years. 

Lauirencc . — Mahoning  District. 

Lebanon. — N.  Annville,  Jackson,  and  North  Lebanon  Inde- 
pendent Districts. 

Z*///^/i.— Catasauqua,  Coplay,  W.  Bethlehem,  and  White 
Hall'lwp. 

Luzerne.— YnXxmoyxnt^  Foster,  Hazle,  Hughestown,  Miners 
Mills,  Nanticoke,  Piilston  Twp.  and  Plymouth. 

Lycoming. — Clinton  and  Muncy  Creek. 

.^cAVan.— Bradford  Twp.,  Lafayette  and  Norwich  Districts. 

Mercer. — Delaware,  L.ackawannock,  and  Shenango. 

Miffltn. — Oliver  and  Union  Districts. 

Monroe. — East  Siroudsburg. 

Montgomery.— Amh\er,  Cheltenham,  Horsham,  Jenkintown, 
Lansdale,  Lower  Merion,  L.  Providence,  Springfield. 

Montour.  —  Danville,  Liberty,  Limestone,  and  Mahoning. 

A'ortliatft^ton.—AWcn,  E.  Allen,  S.  Bethlehem.  Bethlehem 
Twp.  South  Easton.  Forks,  L.  Mt.  Bethel,  Nazarcih,  L.  Naza- 
reth, Plair  field  and  Lower  Saucon  Districts. 

Northuffibir/nnd.—ChiUisqu'Aquc,  Coal,  Mt.  Carmcl  Bor.. 
Mt.  Carmel  Twp.,  Point,  Ralpho,  Shamokin,  Sunbury  and 
Turbot  Districts, 

Perry. — Centre,  N.  E.  Madison  and  Millersiown. 

/l»//<i'r— Abbott,  Homer,  Ulysses,  and  West  Branch. 

5cA«j('/-t///.—  Poitsville,  Ashland,  Branch,  Cressona,  Frack- 
ville,  Gilberton,  Kline,  Mahanoy  City,  Minersville,  Port  Car- 
bon, Rahn,  Rcilly,  Shenandoah,  Tremont  Twp.,  and  Union. 

Snyder. — Spring  District. 

Somerset.  — )^A\t.  Lick. 

Susquehanna.— {j\\»ox\,  Harford,  and  Harmony  Districts. 

Tioga. — Delmar,  Duncan,  Elk,  Man.sfield,  and  Richmond. 

Union.— IL.  Buffalo,  l.,ewisburn,  and  New  Berlin. 

Warren. Cherry    Grove,    Farmington,    Limestone,    and 

Pleasant. 

Washington.— \m^fX^,  Robinson,  and  Union  Districts. 

Westmoreland.— Y.^\  Himtingdon,  Latrol)c,  Mt.  Pleasant 
Twp.,  St.  Clair,  Unity,  and  Voughiogheny  Districts. 

York — Spring  Garden,  and  SicwarLsiown. 

Subscriptions  begin  quarterly,  with  the  issues  for 
January,  April,  July,  or  October,  as  may  be  ordered.  Volume 
38  began  with  July  No.  1889 — and  the  Beginning  of  the  Volume 
is  the  Best  Xlme  to  SabSCrlbe.  Our  Subscrip- 
tion rale  is  $1.60,  or  Five  Copies  for  ^700,  postage  always  pre- 
paid. Remit  money  in  small  sums  by  Postal  Note,  if  conveni- 
ent, or  by  Check,  Draft,  Money  Order,  or  Registered  Letter. 
We  shall  be  grateful  if  Superintendents,  Teachers,  and  Direc- 
tors will  interest  themselves  in  the  increase  of  our  circulation  in 
their  resp»:ctive  covuuics 


New  Text-Booh  and  New  Editions. 


METOALF'S  SPELLING  AND  LANGUAGE  BOOK. 

By  Robert  C.  Metcalf,  Supervisor  of  Schools  in  Boston.     For  introduction,  20  cents, 

METOALF'S  LANGUAGE  EXERCISES. 

By  Robert  C.  Metcalf,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Orville  T.  Bright,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Englewood.,  III.     Cloth,  i2mo,  230  pages.     Illustrated,     For  Introduction,  42  cents. 

These  are  new  Language  Books  by  two  of  the  foremost  educationists  in  the  United  States,  and  are  attracting  much  attentioB. 

HARPER'S  INDUCTIVE  GREEK  METHOD. 

By  Prof.  Wm.  R.  Harper,  Ph.  D.,  Yale  University, and  William  E.  Waters,  Ph.  D.,  Cindnnaii,  Ohio. 

HARPER'S  INDUCTIVE  LATIN  METHOD. 

By  Prof.  Wm.  R.  Harper,  Ph.  D.,  Yale  University,  and  Isaac  B.  Burgess,  A.  M,,  Latin  Matter 
Rogers  High  School,  Newport,  Rhode  Island.     For  Introduction,  each,  |l»oo. 

The  method  employed  in  these  books  is  that  followed  by  Professor  Harper  with  such  signal  success  in  his  clasRS  at  CStaqtauqua 
and  elsewhere.  A  sentence  of  the  original  text  is  first  placed  before  the  pupil.  The  pronunciation  and  «xact  translation  of  each 
word  are  furnished  him.  With  the  aid  which  the  teacher  gives  him  in  acivance,  and  with  the  material  giv«a  in  tb«  book  he  thor- 
oughly masters  the  words  and  phrases  of  this  sentence  or  section.  His  knowledge  is  tested  by  requiring  him  to  TOcite  or  write  the 
Greek  or  Latin  sentence,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  only  the  translation  before  his  eye.  With  this  as  the  foundation,  and  with  ade- 
quate notes,  the  words  are  transposed  and  introduced  in  various  relations,  care  being  taken  to  nrevent  the  inemorizitis  of  the  Greek 
or  Latin  text,  without  a  clear  idea  of  the  force  of  each  word,  and  by  thus  following  a  thoroughly  inductive  method  alaaowledge  of 
the  language  is  obtained  in  much  less  lime  than  usually  required. 
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MY  FATHER'S  MEMOIR:    LIFE  SKETCH  EXTRAORDINARY. 


LBTTBR  FROM  DR.  JOHN  BROWN,  OF 

MY  Dear  Friend— When,  at  the  urgent 
request  of  his  trustees  and  family,  and 
in  accordance  with  what  1  believe  was  his 
own  wish,  you  undertook  my  father's 
Memoir,  it  was  in  a  measure  on  the  under- 
itanding  that  I  would  furnish  you  with 
some  domestic  and  personal  details.  This 
I  hoped  lo  have  done,  but  was  unable. 

Though  convinced  more  than  ever  how 
little  my  hand  is  needed,  I  will  now  en- 
deavor to  fulfil  my  promise.  Before  doing 
so,  however,  you  must  permit  me  to  express 
our  deep  gratitude  to  you  for  this  crowriing 
proof  of  your  regard  for  him 

V/ilhoat  whoM  life  we  bad  not  been ; 
to  whom  for  many  years  you  habitually 
wrote  as  "My  father,"  and  one  of  whose 
best  blessings,  when  he  was  "such  an  one 
as  Paul  the  aged,"  was  to  know  that  you- 
were  to  him  "mine  own  son  in  the  gospel." 

With  regard  to  the  manner  in  whicii  you 
have  done  this  last  kindness  to  the  dead,  I 
can  say  nothing  more  expressive  of  our 
fe<  UDgs,  and,  I  am  sure,  nothing  more  graC- 
if]  Dg  to  you,  than  that  the  record  you  have 
gi  en  of  my  father's  life,  and  of  the  series 
of  jtrcat  public  questions  in  which  he  took 
pa  t,  is  done  in  the  way  which  would  have 
be  n  most  pleasing  to  himself — that  which, 
wi  h  his  passionate  love  of  truth  and  liberty, 
hi  relish  for  concentrated,  just  thought  and 
ez  iression,  and  his  love  of  being  loved,  he 
WI  lid  have  most  desired,  in  any  one  speak- 
in,    of  him  after  he  was  gone.     He  would. 


SCOTI,AND,  TO  DR.  JOHN  CAIRNS. 

I  doubt  not,  say,  as  one  said  to  a  great 
painter,  on  looking  at  his  portrait,  "It  is 
cerlamly  like,  but  it  is  much  belter  look- 
ing; "  and  you  might  well  reply  as  did  the 
painter,  "It  is  the  truth,  told  lovingly" — 
and  all  the  more  true  that  it  is  so  told. 
You  have,  indeed,  been  enabled  to  speak 
the  truth,  or  as  the  Greek  has  it,  iXificvtiv  h 
iy&wii — to  truth  it  in  love. 

I  have  over  and  over  again  sat  down  to 
try  and  do  what  I  promised  and  wished— to 
give  some  faint  expression  of  my  father's 
life;  not  of  what  he  did  or  said  or  wrote — 
not  even  of  what  he  was  as  a  man  of  God 
and  a  public  teacher ;  but  what  he  was  in 
his  essential  nature — what  he  would  have 
been  had  he  been  anything  else  than  what 
he  was,  or  had  lived  a  thousand  years  ago. 

Sometimes  I  have  ihis  so  vividly  in  my 
mind  that  1  think  I  have  only  to  sit  down 
and  write  it  off,  and  do  it  to  the  quick. 
"  The  idea  of  his  life,"  what  he  was  as  a 
whole,  what  was  his  self,  all  his  days,  would 
—to  go  on  with  words  which  rot  time  or 
custom  can  ever  wither  or  make  stale — 
Sweetly  creep 

In'o  aiy  study  of  iniR(iination ; 

And  every  lovely  organ  of  hi«  life 

'Would  come  apparelled  in  mote  precioni  bablt — 

More  moving  delicale,  and  full  of  life. 

Into  the  eye  and  proapecl  of  my  joul. 

Than  wben  he  lived  indeed, 
as  if  the  sacredncss  of  death  and  the  bloom 
of  eternity  were  on  it ;  or  as  you  may  have 
seen  in   an  untroubled  lake,   the  heaven 
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reflected  with  its  clouds,  brighter,  purer, 
more  exquisite  than  itself;  but  when  you 
try  to  put  this  into  words,  to  detain  yourself 
over  it,  it  is  by  this  very  act  disturbed, 
broken  and  bed i mined,  and  soon  vanishes 
away,  as  would  the  imaged  heavens  in  the 
lake,  if  a  -pebble  were  cast  into  it,  or  a 
breath  of  wind  stirred  its  face.  The  very 
anxiety  to  transfer  it,  as  it  looked  out  of  the 
clear  darkness  of  the  past,  makes  the  image 
grow  dim  and  disappear. 

Every  one  whose  thoughts  are  not  seldom 
with  the  dead,  must  have  felt  both  these 
conditions;  how,  in  certain  passive,  tran- 
quil states,  there  comes  up  into  the  dark- 
ened chamber  of  the  mind,  its  "chamber  of 
imagery  *' — uncalled,  as  if  it  blossomed  out 
of  space,  exact,  absolute,  consummate, 
vivid,  speaking,  not  darkly  as  in  a  glass, 
but  face  to  face,  and,  "  moving  delicate  " — 
this  **  idea  of  his  life ;  *'  and  then  how  an 
effort  to  prolong  and  perpetuate  and  record 
all  this,  troubles  the  vision  and  kills  it !  It 
is  as  if  one  should  try  to  paint  in  a  mirror 
the  reflection  of  a  dear  and  unseen  face; 
the  coarse,  uncertain,  passionate  handling 
and  color,  ineflectual  and  hopeless,  shut  out 
the  very  thing  itself. 

I  will  therefore  give  this  up  as  in  vain, 
and  try  by  some  fragmentary  sketches, 
scenes,  and  anecdotes,  to  let  you  know  in 
•some  measure  what  manner  of  man  my 
father  was.  Anecdotes,  if  true  and  alive, 
are  always  valuable ;  the  man  in  the  con- 
crete, the  totus  quis^  comes  out  in  them ;  and 
11  know  you  too  well  to  think  that  you  will 
consider  as  trivial  or  out  of  place  anything 
•in  which  his  real  nature  displayed  itself;  and 
lyour  own  sense  of  humor  as  a  master  and 
•  central  power  of  the  human  soul,  playing 
about  the  very  essence  of  the  man,  will  do 
more  than  forgive  anything  of  this  kind 
which  may  crop  out  here  and  there,  like  the 
smile  of  wild-flowers  in  grass,  or  by  the 
wayside. 

My   first   recollection  of  my  father,  my 

first  impression,  not  only  of  his  character, 

but  of    his  eyes  and   face  and    presence, 

>strange  as  it  may  seem,  dates-  from  my  fifth 

^ear.     Doubtless  I  had  looked  at  him  often 

enough  before  that,  and  had  my  own  child- 

•ish  thoughts  about  him ;   but  this  was  the 

time  when  I  got  my  fixed,  compact  idea  of 

him,  and  the  first  look  of  him  which  I  felt 

could  never  be  forgotten.     I  saw  him,  as  it 

were,  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  sudden  and 

complete.     A  child  begins  by  seeing  bits  of 

everything  ;  it  knows  in  part — here  a  little, 

there  a  little ;   it  rttakes  up  its  whole  out  of 

its  own  littles,  and  is  long  of  reaching  the 


fulness  of  a  whole :  and  in  this  we  are  all 
children  all  our  lives  in  much.  Children 
are  long  of  seeing,  or  at  least  of  looking  at 
what  is  above  them ;  they  like  the  ground, 
and  its  flowers  and  stones,  its  "  red  sodgere" 
and  lady  birds,  and  all  its  queer  things; 
their  world  is  about  three  feet  high,  and 
they  are  more  often  stooping  than  gazing  up. 
I  know  I  was  past  ten  before  I  saw,  or  cared 
to  see,  the  ceilings  of  the  rooms  in  the 
manse  at  Biggar. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  May,  1816, 
my  eldest  sister  Janet  and  I  were  sleeping 
in  the  kitchen-bed  with  Tibbie  Meek,  our 
only  servant.  We  were  all  three  awakened 
by  a  cry  of  pain — ^sharp,  insuflerable,  as  if 
one  were  stung.  Years  after  we  two  con- 
fided to  each  other,  sitting  by  the  burnside, 
that  we  thought  that  "great  cry"  which 
arose  at  midnight  in  Egypt  must  have  been 
like  it.  We  all  knew  whose  voice  it  was, 
and,  in  our  night  clothes,  we  ran  into  the 
passage,  and  into  the  little  parlor  to  the  left 
hand,  in  which  was  a  closet-bed.  We 
found  my  father  standing  before  us.  erect, 
his  hands  clenched  in  his  black  hair,  his 
eyes  full  of  misery  and  amazement,  his  face 
white  as  that  of  the  dead.  He  frightened 
us.  He  saw  this,  or  else  his  intense  will  had 
mastered  his  agony,  for,  taking  his  hands 
from  his  head,  he  said  slowly  and  gently, 
"  Let  us  give  thanks,"  and  turned  to  sT  little 
sofa  in  the  room;  there  lay  our  mother, 
dead.  She  had  long  been  ailing.  I  re- 
member her  sitting  in  a  shawl — an  Indian 
one  with  little  di^rk  green  spots  on  a  light 
ground — and  watching  her  growing  pale 
with  what  I  afterwards  knew  must  have  been 
strong  pain.  She  had,  being  feverish, 
slipped  out  of  bed,  and  "grandmother," 
her  mother,  seeing  her  "change  come, 
had  called  my  father,  and  they  two  saw  her 
open  her  blue,  kind,  and  true  eyes,  "com- 
fortable" to  us  all  "as  the  day"— I  re- 
member them  better  than  those  of  any  one 
I  saw  yesterday — ^and,  with  one  faint  look 
of  recognition  to  him,  close  them  till  the 
time  of  the  restitution  of  all  things. 

She  had  another  morn  than  ours. 

Then  were  seen  in  full  action  his  keen, 
passionate  nature,  his  sense  of  mental  pain, 
and  his  supreme  will,  instant  and  unsparing, 
making  himself  and  his  terrified  household 
give  thanks  in  the  midst  of  such  a  desola- 
tion— and  for  it.  Her  warfare  was  accom- 
plished, her  iniquities  were  pardoned :  she 
had  already  received  from  her  Lord's  hand 
double  for  all  her  sins ;  this  was  his 
supreme  and  over-mastering  thought,  and 
he  gave  it  utterance* 
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No  man  was  happier  in  his  wives.  My 
mother  was  modest,  calm,  thrifty,  reason- 
able, tender,  happy-hearted.  She  was  his 
student-love,  and  is  even  now  remembered 
in  that  pastoral  region,  for  '^  her  sweet 
gentleness  and  wife-like  government."  Her 
death  and  his  sorrow  and  loss,  settled  down 
deep  into  the  heart  of  the  countryside.  He 
was  so  young  and  bright,  so  full  of  lire,  so 
unlike  any  one  else,  so  devoted  to  his  work, 
so  chivalrous  in  his  look  and  manner,  so 
fearless,  and  yet  so  sensitive  and  self-con- 
tained. She  was  so  wise,  good  and  gentle, 
gracious  and  frank. 

His  subtlety  of  affection,  and  his  almost 
cruel  self  command,  were  shown  on  the  day 
of  the  funeral.  It  was  to  Symington,  four 
miles  off — a  quiet  little  churchyard,  lying  in 
the  shadow  of  Tinto ;  a  place  where  she  her- 
self had  wished  to  be  laid.  The  funeral  was 
chiefly  on  horseback.  We,  the  family,  were 
in  coaches.  I  had  been  since  the  death  in 
a  sort  of  stupid  musing  and  wonder,  not 
making  out  what  it  all  meant.  I  knew  my 
mother  was  said  to  be^  dead.  I  saw  she  was 
still,  and  laid  out,  and  then  shut  up,  and 
didn't  move ;  but  I  did  not  know  that  when 
she  was  carried  out  in  that  long  black  box, 
and  we  all  went  with  her,  she  alone  was 
never  to  return. 

When  we  got  to  the  village  all  the  people 
were  at  their  doors.  One  woman,  the 
blacksmith  Thomas  Spence's  wife,  had  a 
nursing  baby  in  her  arms,  and  he  leaped  up 
and  crowed  with  joy  at  the  strange  sight, 
(he  crowding  horsemen,  the  coaches,  and 
the  nodding  pluntes  of  the  hearse.  This 
was  my  brother  William,  then  nine  months 
oJd,  and  Margaret  Spence  was  his  foster- 
mother.  Those  with  me  were  overcome  at 
this  sight;  he  of  all  the  world  whose,  in 
some  ways,  was  the  greatest  loss,  the  least 
conscious,  turning  it  to  his  own  childish 
glee. 

We  got  to  the  churchyard  and  stood 
round  the  open  grave.  My  dear  old  grand- 
father was  asked  by  my  father  to  pray ;  he 
did.  I  don't  remember  his  words;  I  be- 
lieve he,  through  his  tears  and  sobs,  re- 
peated the  Divine  words,  ''  All  flesh  is 
grass,  and  all  the  glory  of  man  as  the  flbwer 
of  the  grass ;  the  grass  withereth,  and  the 
flower  thereof  falleth  away,  but  the  word  of 
the  Lord  endureth  forever;"  adding,  in  his 
homely  and  pathetic  way,  that  the  flower 
would  again  bloom,  never  again  to  fade; 
that  what  was  now  sown  in  dishonor  and 
weakness,  would  be  raised  in  glory  and 
power,  like  unto  His  own  glorious  body. 
Then  to  my  surprise  and  alarm,  the  coffin, 


resting  on  its  bearers,  was  placed  over  that 
dark  hole,  and  I  watched  with  curious  eye 
the  unrolling  of  those  neat  black  bunches  of 
cords,  which  I  have  often  enough  since 
seen.  My  father  took  the  one  at  the  head, 
and  also  another  much  smaller  springing 
from  the  same  point  as  his,  which  he  had 
caused  to  be  put  there,  and  unrolling  it, 
put  it  into  my  hand.  I  twisted  it  flrmly 
round  my  Angers,  and  awaited  the  result; 
the  burial  men  with  their  real  ropes  lowered 
the  cofiin,  and  when  it  rested  at  the  bottom, 
it  was  too  far  down  for  me  to  see — the 
grave  was  made  very  deep,  as  he  used  after- 
wards to  tell  us,  that  it  might  hold  us  all — 
my  father  first  and  abruptly  let  his  cord 
drop,  followed  by  the  rest.  This  was  too 
much.  I  now  saw  what  was  meant,  and 
held  on  and  fixed  my  flst  and  feet,  and  I 
believe  my  father  had  some  difficulty  in 
forcing  open  my  small  Angers ;  he  let  the 
little  black  cord  drop,  and  I  remember,  in 
my  misery  and  anger,  seeing  its  open  end 
disappearing  in  the  gloom. 

My  mother's  death  was  the  second  epoch 
in  my  father's  life ;  it  marked  a  change  at 
once  and  for  life ;  and  for  a  man  so  self-re- 
liant, so  poised  upon  a  centre  of  his  own,  it 
is  wonderful  the  extent  of  change  it  made. 
He  went  home,  preached  her  funeral  ser- 
mon, every  one  in  the  church  in  tears, 
himself  outwardly  unmoved.  But  from  that 
time  dates  an  entire,  though  always  deepen- 
ing, alteration  in  bis  manner  of  preaching, 
because  an  entire  change  in  his  way  of 
dealing  with  God's  Word.  Not  that  his 
abiding  religious  views  and  convictions  were 
then  originated,  or  even  altered — I  doubt 
not  that  from  a  child  he  not  only  knew  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  but  was  *'  wise  unto  sal- 
vation " — but  it  strengthened  and  clarified, 
quickened  and  gave  permanent  direction  to, 
his  sense  of  God  as  revealed  in  His  Word. 
He  took  as  it  were  to  subsoil  ploughing ;  he 
got  a  new  and  adamantine  point  to  the  in- 
strument with  which  he  bored,  and  with  a 
fresh  power — with  his  whole  might,  he  sunk 
it  right  down  into  the  living  rock,  to  the 
virgin  gold.  His  entire  nature  had  got  a 
shock,  and  his  blood  was  drawn  inwards, 
his  surface  was  chilled ;  but  fuel  was  heaped 
all  the  more  on  the  inner  flres,  and  his  zeal, 
that  n  dep/zdv  irp&yfiaj  burned  with  a  new  ardor; 
indeed,  had  he  not  found  an  outlet  for  his 
pent-up  energy,  his  brain  must  have  given 
way,  and  his  faculties  have  either  consumed 
themselves  in  wild,  wasteful  splendor,  and 
combustion,  or  dwindled  into  lethargy.* 


*There  is  a  story  illustrative  of  this  altered  manner 
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The  manse  became  silent ;  we  lived  and 
slept  and  played  under  the  shadow  of  that 
death,  and  we  saw,  or  rather  felt,  that  he 
was  another  father  than  before.  No  more 
happy  laughter  from  the  two  in  the  parlor, 
as  he  was  reading  Larry,  the  Irish  postboy's 
letter  in  Miss  Edgeworth's  tale,  or  the  last 
Waverley  novel;  no  more  visitings  in  a  cart 
with  her,  he  riding  beside  us  on  his  white 
thorough-bred  pony,  to  Kilbucho,  or  Ra- 
chen  Mill,  or  Kirklawhill.  He  went  among 
his  people  as  usual  when  they  were  ill ;  he 
preached  better  than  ever — they  were  some- 
times frightened  to  think  how  wonderfully 
he  preached ;  but  the  sunshine  was  over — 
the  glad  and  careless  look,  the  joy  of  young 
life  and  mutual  love.  He  was  little  with  us, 
and,  as  I  said,  the  house  was  still,  except 
when  he  was  mandating  his  sermons  for 
Sabbath.  This  he  always  did,  not  only 
vivd  voccy  but  with  as  much  energy  and 
loudness  as  in  the  pulpit ;  we  felt  his  voice 
was  sharper,  and  rang  keen  through  the 
house. 

What  we  lost,  the  congregation  and  the 
world  gained.  He  gave  himself  wholly  to 
his  work.  As  you  have  yourself  said,  he 
changed  his  entire  system  and  fashion  of 
preaching;  from  being  elegant,  rhetorical, 
and  ambitious,  he  became  concentrated, 
urgent,  moving  (being  himself  moved), 
keen,  searching,  unswerving,  authoritative 
to  fierceness,  full  of  the  terrors  of  the  Lord, 
if  he  could  but  persuade  men.  The  truth 
of  the  words  of  God  had  shone  out  upon 
him  with  an  immediateness  and  infinity  of 
meaning  and  power,  which  made  them, 
though  the  same  words  he  had  looked  on 
from  childhood,  other  and  greater  and 
deeper  words.  He  then  left  the  ordinary 
commentators,  and  men  who  write  about 
meanings  and  flutter  around  the  circumfer- 
ence and  corners;  he  was  bent  on  the 
centre,  on  touching  with  his  own  fingers,  on 
seeing  with  his  own  eyes,  the  pearl  of  great 
price.  Then  it  was  that  he  began  to  dig 
into  the  depths,  into  the  primary  and  aurif- 
erous rock  of  Scripture,  and  take  nothing 
at  another's  hand :  then  he  took  up  with 
the  word  ''apprehend; "he  had  laid  hold  of 
the  truth — there  it  was  with  its  evidence,  in 
his  hand;  and  every  one  who  knew  him 
must  remember  well  how,  in  speaking  with 

and  matter  of  preachinj^.  He  had  been  preaching 
when  very  young,  at  Galashiels,  and  one  wife  said  to 
her  "necbor,"  "Jean,  what  think  ye  o*  the  lad?" 
"i/'j  maist  oU  tinsel  wm  k,^^  said  Jean,  neither  relish- 
ing nor  appreciating  his  Hne  sentiments  and  figures. 
Alter  my  mother's  death,  he  preached  in  the  same 
place,  and  Jean,  running  to  her  friend,  took  the  first 
word,  "y/'j  tf' gvwU noo** 


earnestness  of  the  meaning  of  a  passage,  he, 
in  his  ardent,  hesitating  way,  looked  into 
the  palm  of  his  hand  as  if  he  actually  saw 
there  the  truth  he  was  going  to  utter. 
This  word  apprehend  played  a  large  part  in 
his  lectures,  as  the  thing  itself  did  in  hb 
processes  of  investigation,  or,  if  I  might 
make  a  word,  indication,  Compreheosiun, 
he  said,  was  for  few ;  apprehension  wai  for 
every  man  who  had  hands  and  a  head  to  rule 
them,  and  an  eye  to  direct  them.  Out  of 
this  arose  one  of  his  deficiencies.  He  could 
go  largely  into  the  generalities  of  a  subject, 
and  relish  greatly  others  doing  it,  so  that 
they  did  do  it  really  and  well ;  but  he  was 
averse  to  abstract  and  wide  reasonings. 
Principles  he  rejoiced  in  :  he  worked  with 
them  as  with  his  choicest  weapons;  they 
were  the  polished  stones  for  his  sling, 
agaiubt  the  Goliaths  of  presumption,  error, 
and  tyranny  in  thought  or  in  polity,  civil  or 
ecclesiastical ;  but  he  somehow  divined  a 
principle,  or  got  at  it  naked  and  alone, 
rather  than  deduced  it  and  brought  it  to  a 
point  from  an  immensity  of  particulars,  and 
then  rendered  it  back  so  as  to  bind  them 
into  one  cosmos.  One  of  my  young  friends 
now  dead,  who  afterwards  went  to  India, 
used  to  come  and  hear  him  in  Broughton 
Place  with  me,  and  this  word  apprehend 
caught  him,  and  as  he  had  a  great  love  for 
my  lather,  in  writing  home  to  roe,  he  never 
forg&t  to  ask  how  *' grand  old  Apprehend" 
was. 

From  this  time  dates  my  father's  posses- 
sion  and  use  of    the  Grrman   Exegetics. 
After  my  mother's  death  I  slept  with  him; 
his  bed  was  in  his  study,  a  small  room,  with 
a  very  small  grate .  and  I  remember  well 
his  getting  those  fat,  shapeless,  spongy  Ger- 
man books,  as  if  one  would  sink  in  them, 
and  be  bogged  in  their  bibulous,  unsiztxl 
paper ;  and  watching  him  as  he  impatieoily 
cut  them  up,  and  dived   into  them  in  his 
rapid,  eclectic  way,  tasting  them,  and  drop- 
ping for  my  play  such  a  lot  of  soft,  large, 
curled  bits  from  the  paper-cutter,  leaving 
the  edges  all  shaggy.     He  never  came  to 
bed  when  1  was  awake,  which  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at;    but  I  can   remember  often 
awaking  far  on  in  the  night  or  morning, 
and  seemg  that  keen,  beautiful,  intense  face 
bending    over    these    Rjsenmiillcrs,    and 
Eruestis,  and  Storrs,  and  Kumoels— the  fire 
out,  and  the  gray  dawn   peering   through 
the  window ;  and  when  he  heard  me  move, 
he  would  speak  to  me  in  the  fooli:»h  words 
of  endearmeiit  my  mother  was  wont  to  uie, 
and  come  to  bed,  and  take  me,  warm  as  I 
was,  into  his  cold  bosom. 
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Vitringa  injesaiam  I  especially  remember, 
a  noble  folio.  Even  then,  with  that  eager- 
ness to  communicate  what  he  had  himself 
found,  of  which  you  must  often  have  been 
made  the  subject,  he  went  and  told  it.  He 
would  try  to  make  me,  small  man  as  I  was, 
"apprehend  "  what  he  and  Vitringa  be- 
tween them  had  made  out  of  the  fifty-third 
chapter  of  his  favorite  prophet,  the  princely 
Isaiah.*  Even  then,  so  far  as  I  can  recall, 
he  never  took  notes  of  what  he  read.  He 
did  not  need  this,  his  intellectual  force  and 
clearness  were  so  great ;  he  was  so  totus  in 
ilio,  whatever  it  was,  that  he  recorded  by  a 
secret  of  its  own,  his  mind's  results  and  vic- 
tories and  memoranda,  as  he  went  on ;  he 
did  Dot  even  mark  his  books,  at  least  very 
seldom ;  he  marked  his  mind. 

He  was  thus  every  year  preaching  with 
more  and  more  power,  because  with  more 
and  more  knowledge  and  ''  pureness;"  and 
as  you  say,  there  were  probably  nowhere  in 
Britain  such  lectures  delivered  at  that  time 
to  such  an  audience,  consisting  of  country 
people,  sound,  devout,  well  read  in  their 
Bibles  and  in  the  native  divinity,  but  quite 
unused  to  persistent,  deep,  critical  thought. 
Much  of  this — most  of  it — was  entirely  his 
own,  self-originated  and  self-sustained,  and 
done  for  its  own  sake, 


•  His  reading  aloud  of  everything  from  John  Gil- 
pin to  John  Howe  was  a  fine  and  high  art,  or  rather 
gift.    Henderson  could  not  have  given 

'•  The  dinner  waits,  and  we  are  tired ; " 
Says  Gilpin,  "  So  am  I/' 

better;  and  to  hear  him  sounding  the  depths  and 
cadences  of  the  Living  Temple,  ♦•  tearing  on  its  front 
this  doleful  inscription  *  Here  God  once  dwelt/  "  was 
like  listening  to  the  recitative  of  Handel.     But  Isaiah 
was  his  master  piece ;  and  I  remember  quite  well  his 
stanling  us  all  when  reading  at  family  worship, "  His 
Dame  shall   be  called   Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the 
mighty  God,"  by  a  peremptory,  explosive  sharpness, 
as  of  thunder  overhead,  at  the  words  "  the  mighty 
God,"  similar  to  the  rendering  now  given  to  Han- 
del's music,  and  doubtless  so  meant  by  him;   and 
then  closing  with  •*  the  Prince  of  Peace,"  soft  and 
low.     No  man  who  wishes  to  feel  Isaiah,  as  well  as 
onHerstand   him,  should   be  ignorant   of  HandePs 
"Messiah."     His   prelude   to   "Comfort   ye*' — its 
simple  theme,  cheerful  and  infinite  as  the  ripple  of 
the  unsearchable  sea — ogives  a  deeper  meaning  to  the 
words.     One  of  my  father's  great  delights  in  his 
dying  months  was  reading  the  lives  of  Handel  and  of 
Michael  Angelo,  then  newly  out.     He  felt   that  the 
author  of  "  He  was  despised,"  and  "  He  shall  feed 
bis  flock,"  and  those  other  wonderful  airs,  was  a  man 
of  profound  religious  feeling,  of  which  they  were  the 
utterance  ;  and  he  rejoiced  over  the  warlike  airs  and 
choruses    of    "  Judas    Maccahseus. "      You    have 
recorded  his  estimate  of  the  religious  nature  of  him 
of  the  tembile  via;   he  said  it  was  a  relief  to  his 
mind  to  know  that  such  a  mighty  genius  walked 
humbly  with  his  God. 


All  too  happy  in  the  pleasure 
Of  his  own  exceeding  treasure. 

But  he  often  said,  with  deep  feeling,  that 
one  thing  put  him  always  on  his  mettle,  the 
knowledge  that  "  yonder  in  that  corner, 
under  the  gallery,  sat,  Sabbath  after  Sab- 
bath, a  man  who  knew  his  Greek  Testament 
better  than  I  did."  This  was  his  brother- 
in-law,  and  one  of  his  elders,  Mr.  Robert 
Johnston,  married  to  his  sister  Violet,  a 
merchant  and  portioner  in  Biggar,  a  re- 
markable man,  of  whom  it  is  difficult  to  say 
to  strangers  what  is  true,  without  being 
accused  of  exaggeration.  A  shopkeeper  in 
that  remote  little  town,  he  not  only  inter- 
meddled fearlessly  with  all  knowledge,  but 
mastered  more  than  many  practised  and 
University  men  do  in  their  own  lines. 
Mathematics,  astronomy,  and  especially 
what  may  be  called  selenology y  or  the  doc- 
trine of  the  moon,  and  the  higher  geometry 
and  physics ;  Hebrew,  Sanscrit,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  to  the  veriest  rigors  of  prosody  and 
metre;  Spanish  and  Italian,  German, 
French,  and  any  odd  language  that  came  in 
his  way;  all  these  he  knew  more  or  less 
thoroughly,  and  acquired  them  in  the  most 
leisurely,  easy,  cool  sort  of  way,  as  if  he 
grazed  and  browsed  perpetually  in  the  field 
of  letters,  rather  than  made  formal  meals, 
or  gathered  for  any  ulterior  purpose  hia 
fruits,  his  roots,  and  his  nuts- — he  especially 
liked  mental  nuts — much  less  bought  them 
from  any  one. 

With  all  this,  his  knowledge  of  human, 
and  especially  of  Biggar  human  nature,  the 
ins  and  outs  of  its  little  secret  on-goings,  the 
entire  gossip  of  the  place,  was  like  a 
woman's;  moreover,  every  personage,  great 
or  small,  heroic  or  comic,  in  Homer — 
whose  poems  he  made  it  a  matter  of  con- 
science to  read  once  every  four  years-— 
Plautus,  Suetonius,  Plutarch,  Tacitus,  and 
Lucian,  down  through  Boccaccio  and  Don 
Quixote,  which  he  knew  by  heart  and  from 
the  living  Spanish,  to  Joseph  Andrews,  the 
Spectator,  Goldsmith  and  Swift,  Miss  Aus- 
ten, Miss  Edgeworth,  and  Miss  Ferrier, 
Gait  and  Sir  Walter — he  was  as  familiar 
with,  as  with  David  Crockat  the  nailer,  or 
the  parish  minister,  the  town  drummer,  the 
mole- catcher,  or  the  poaching  weaver,  who 
had  the  night  before  leistered  a  prime  kip- 
per at  Rachan  Mill,  by  the  flare  of  a  tarry 
wisp,  or  brought  home  his  surreptitious 
gray  hen  or  maukin  from  the  wilds  of  Dun- 
syre  or  the  dreary  Lang  Whang.  This 
singular  man  came  to  the  manse  every 
Friday  evening  for  many  years,  and  he  and 
my  father  discussed  everything  and  every- 
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body ; — beginning  with  tough,  strong  head- 
work — ^a  bout  at  wrestling,  be  it  Caesar's 
Bridge,  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  the  import 
of  the  Greek  particles,  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion, or  the  great  roots  of  Christian  faith ; 
ending  with  the  latest  joke  in  the  town  or 
the  West  Raw^  the  last  effusion  by  Affleck, 
tailor  and  poet,  the  last  blunder  of  i£sop 
the  apothecary,  and  the  last  repartee  of  the 
village  fool,  with  the  week's  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  news  by  their  respective  carriers ; 
the  whole  little  life,  sad  and  humorous — 
who  had  been  born  and  who  was  dying  or 
dead,  married  or  about  to  be,  for  the  past 
eight  days. 

This  amused,  and,  in  the  true  sense, 
diverted  my  father,  and  gratified  his  curios- 
ity, which  was  great,  and  his  love  of  men, 
as  well  as  for  man.  He  was  shy,  and  un- 
willing to  ask  what  he  longed  to  know, 
liking  better  to  have  it  given  him  without 
the  asking  ;  and  no  one  could  do  this 
better  than  "  Uncle  Johnston." 

You  may  readily  understand  what  a 
thorough  exercise  and  diversion  of  an  intel- 
lectual and  social  kind  this  was,  for  they 
were  neither  of  them  men  to  shrink  from 
close  gripes,  or  trifle  and  flourish  with  their 
weapons  ;  they  laid  on  and  spared  not. 
And  then  my  uncle  had  generally  some 
special  nut  of  his  own  to  crack,  some  thesis 
to  fling  down  and  offer  battle  on,  some 
''particle"  to  energize  upon;  for  though 
quiet  and  calm,  he  was  thoroughly  comba- 
tive, and  enjoyed  seeing  his  friend's  blood 
up,  and  hearing  his  emphatic  and  bright 
speech,  and  watching  his  flashing  eye. 
Then  he  never  spared  him ;  criticized  and 
sometimes  quizzed — for  he  had  great  humor 
— his  style,  as  well  as  debated  and  weighed 
his  apprehendings  and  exegeses,  shaking 
them  heartily  to  test  their  strength.  He 
was  so  thoroughly  independent  of  all 
authority,  except  that  of  reason  and  truth, 
and  his  own  humor ;  so  ready  to  detect 
what  was  weak,  extravagant,  or  unfair ;  so 
full  of  relish  for  intellectual  power  and  ac- 
curacy, and  so  attached  to  and  proud  of  my 
fether,  and  bent  on  his  making  the  best  of 
himself,  that  this  trial  was  never  relaxed. 
His  firm  and  close-grained  mind  was  a  sort 
of  whetstone  on  which  my  father  sharpened 
his  wits  at  this  weekly  "setting." 

The  very  difference  of  their  mental  tem- 
pers and  complexions  drew  them  together — 
the  one  impatient,  nervous,  earnest,  instant, 
swift,  vehement,  regardless  of  exertion,  bent 
on  his  goal,  like  a  thorough  bred  racer, 
pressing  to  the  mark ;  the  other  leisurely  to 
slowness  and  provokingness,  with  a  consti- 


tution which  could  stand  a  gi^at  deal  of 
ease,  unimpassioned,  still,  clear,  untroubled 
by  likings  or  dislikings,  dwelling  and  work- 
ing in  thought  and  speculation  and  obser- 
vation as  ends  in  themselves,  and  as  their 
own  rewards  :  the  one  hunting  for  a  prin- 
ciple or  a  **  divine  method  ;  "  the  other 
sapping  or  shelling  from  a  distance,  and  for 
his  pleasure,  a  position,  or  gaining  a  point, 
or  settling  a  rule,  or  verifying  a  problem,  or 
getting  axiomatic  and  proverbial. 

In  appearance  they  were  as  curiously  on- 
like  ;  my  uncle  short  and  round  to  rotund- 
ity, homely  and  florid  in  feature.  I  used  to 
think  Socrates  must  have  been  like  him  in 
visage  as  well  as  in  much  of  his  mind.  He 
was  careless  in  his  dress,  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  as  a  rule,  and  strenuous  only  in 
smoking  or  in  sleep;  with  a  large,  full 
skull,  a  humorous  twinkle  in  his  cold,  blue 
eye:  a  soft,  low  voice,  expressing  every 
kind  of  thought  in  the  same,  sometimes 
plaguily  douce  tone ;  a  great  power  of 
quiet  and  telling  sarcasm,  large  capacity  of 
listening  to  and  of  enjoying  other  men's 
talk,  however  small. 

My  father — tall,  slim,  agile,  quick  in  his 
movements,  graceful,  neat  to  nicety  in 
his  dress,  with  much  in  his  air  of  what  is 
called  style,  with  a  face  almost  too  beautifiil 
for  a  man's,  had  not  his  eyes  commanded  it 
and  all  who  looked  at  it,  and  his  close, 
firm  mouth  been  ready  to  say  what  the  fiery 
spirit  might  bid ;  his  eyes,  when  at  rest,  ex- 
pressing— more  than  almost  any  other's  I 
ever  saw — sorrow  and  tender  love,  a  desire 
to  give  and  to  get  sympathy,  and  a  sort  of 
gentle,  deep  sadness,  as  if  that  was  their 
permanent  state,  and  gladness  their  momen- 
tary act ;  but  when  awakened,  full  of  fire, 
peremptory,  and  not  to  be  trifled  with; 
and  his  smiles,  and  flash  of  gayety  and  fiin, 
something  no  one  could  forget ;  his  hair  in 
early  life  a  dead  black;  his  eyebrows  of 
exquisite  curve,  narrow  and  intense;  his 
voice  deep  when  unmoved  and  calm ;  keen 
and  sharp  to  piercing  fierceness  when  ve- 
hement and  roused — in  the  pulpit,  at  times 
a  shout,  at  times  a  pathetic  wail ;  his  utter- 
ance hesitating,  emphatic,  explosive,  power- 
ful— each  sentence  shot  straight  and  home; 
his  hesitation  arising  from  his  crowd  of  im- 
patient ideas,  and  his  resolute  will  that  they 
should  come  in  their  order,  and  some  of 
them  not  come  at  all,  only  the  best,  and 
his  settled  determination  that  each  thought 
should  be  dressed  in  the  very  and  only 
word  which  he  stammered  on  till  it  came— 
it  was  generally  worth  his  pains  and  ours. 

Uncle  Johnston,  again,  flowed  on  like 
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Caesar's  Arar^  incredibiii  lenitate,  or  like 
Unseed  out  of  a  poke.  You  can  easily 
iancy  the  spiritual  and  bodily  contrast  of 
these  men,  and  can  fancy  too,  the  kind  of 
engagements  they  would  have  with  their 
own  proper  weapons  on  these  Friday  even- 
ings, in  the  old  manse  dining-room,  my 
father  showing  uncle  out  into  the  darkness 
of  the  back- road,  and  uncle,  doubtless, 
lighting  his  bUck  and  ruminative  pipe. 

If  my  uncle  brought  up  nuts  to  crack,  my 
£iither  was  sure  to  have  some  difficulties  to 
consult  about,  or  some  passages  to  read, 
something  that  made  him  put  his  whole 
energy  forth ;  and  when  he  did  so,  I  never 
heard  such  reading.  To  hear  him  read  the 
story  of  Joseph  or  passages  in  David's 
history,  and  Psalms  6th,  nth,  and  15th,  or 
the  52d,  53d,  54th,  55th,  63d,  64th,  and 
40th  chapters  of  Isaiah,  or  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  or  the  Journey  to  Emmaus,  or 
our  Saviour's  prayer  in  John,  or  Paul's 
speech  on  Mars  Hill,  or  the  first  three 
chapters  of  Hebrews  and  the  latter  part  of 
the  nth,  or  Job,  or  the  Apocalypse;  or,  to 
pass  from  those  divine  themes  —  Jeremy 
Taylor,  or  George  Herbert,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  or  Milton's  prose,  such  as  the 
passage  beginning  "  Come  forth  out  of  thy 
royal  chambers,  O  thou  Prince  of  all  the 
kings  of  the  earth  !"  and  **  Truth,  indeed, 
came  once  into  the  world  with  her  divine 
Master,"  or  Charles  Wesley's  Hymns,  or, 
most  loved  of  all,  Cowper,  from  the  rapt 
"Come  thou,  and,  added  to  thy  many 
crowns,"  or  "  O  that  those  lips  had  lan- 
guage !"  to  the  Jackdaw,  and  his  incom- 
parable Letters;  or  Gray's  Poems,  Burns's 
"Tam  O'Shanter,"  or  Sir  Walter's  **Eve 
of  St.  John,"  and  "The  Gray  Brother." 

But  I  beg  your  pardon :  Time  has  run 
back  with  me,  and  fetched  that  blessed 
past,  and  awakened  its  echoes.  I  hear  his 
voice ;  I  feel  his  eye  ;  I  see  his  whole  nature 
given  up  to  what  he  is  reading,  and  making 
its  very  soul  speak. 

Such  a  man  then  as  I  have  sketched,  or 
washed  faintly  in,  as  the  painters  say,  was 
that  person  who  sat  in  the  corner  under  the 
gallery  every  Sabbath-day,  and  who  knew 
his  Greek  Testament  better  than  his  minis- 
ter. He  is  dead  too,  a  few  months  ago, 
dying  surrounded  with  his  cherished  hoard 
of  books  of  all  sizes,  times,  and  tongues — 
tatterdemalion  many ;  all  however  drawn  up 
in  an  order  of  his  own ;  all  mastered  and 
known  ;  among  them  David  Hume's  copy 
of  Shaftesbury's  Characteristics ^  with  his  au- 
tograph, picked  up  at  some  stall. 

( To  be  Continued,) 


COMMON  SENSE  IN  SCHOOL-ROOM. 


BY  MARGARET  W.  SUTHERLAND. 


IT  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  show  that 
common  sense  is  one'of  the  most  valua- 
ble things  in  life,  and  that  some  persons 
who  possess  other  good  qualities  in  no  mean 
degree  seem  to  be  somewhat  destitute  of  this 
pre-eminently  useful  characteristic.  It  is  a 
remaik  to  which  our  ears  are  not  entirely 
unaccustomed,  '*He  is  a  learned  man,  but 
he  seems  not  to  have  much  common  sense." 

I  have  thought  that  we  could  define  com- 
mon sense  as  quick  and  accurate  reasoning 
concerning  every- day  affairs.  But  the  defi- 
nition, while  including  much  that  belongs 
to  common  sense,  does  not  seem  to  define 
it  perfectly,  because  reasoning  is  so  capable 
of  improvement  by  cultivation,  and  some 
persons  seem  to  be  endowed  by  nature  with 
common  sense.  But  it  is  a  consolation  to 
know  that  we  do  not  have  to  define  every- 
thing that  we  can  cognize. 

The  pre-eminent  success  of  some  teachers 
is  due  largely  to  their  common  sense,  and 
the  lamentable  failure  of  some  others  who, 
perhaps,  have  fine  scholarship  and  a  pleas- 
ant disposition,  is  due  to  their  lack  of  it. 
The  length  of  time  which  some  ruperintend- 
ents  are  able  to  hold  their  positions  is  due 
to  the  common  sense  they  show  in  dealing 
with  their  school  boards  and  other  patrons 
of  the  school.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  any 
low  truckling  for  position,  which  is  unworthy 
of  manhood ;  but  that  straight-forward  way 
in  which  a  man  can  adhere  to  the  right 
while  at  the  same  time  he  wisely  refrains 
from  antagonizing  those  whose  support  is 
necessary  for  the  proper  carrying  out  of  his 
plans. 

Every  summer  while  I  am  engaged  in  my 
institute  work,  I  find  that  the  number  of 
teachers  who  are  doing  excellent  work  in 
ungraded  schools,  who  are  really  doing 
more  for  good  supplementary  reading  than 
is  done  in  some  of  our  city  schools,  is  grow- 
ing larger.  Many  of  these  teachers  are  suc- 
ceeding in  doing  so  much  for  their  schools 
through  the  common  sense  they  show  in 
managing  school  directors ;  through  the 
common  sense  they  show  in  bringing  about 
reforms  wisely,  and  not  by  rushing  into 
them  with  a  headstrong  recklessness  which 
in  itself  is  sufficient  to  deter  prudent  men 
from  a  course  they  might  otherwise  be  led 
to  adopt. 

But  it  is  of  common  sense  in  the  school- 
room that  we  wish  specially  to  speak.  For, 
seriously,  we  are  afraid   that  there  is  one 
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place  where  it  is  about  to  be  driven  out  by 
the  very  thing  which  we  have  coveted  for 
teachers,  professional  zeal.  It  is  not  com- 
mon sense  when  ground  is  already  ploughed 
to  plough  it  over  again  because  the  farmer 
should  plough  before  he  sows.  It  is  not 
common  sense  when  the  room  has  already 
been  swept  for  the  housekeeper  to  sweep  it 
over  again  because  the  room  must  be  swept 
before  it  is  dusted.  It  is  not  common 
sense,  if  it  has  rained  all  day  and  all  nature 
is  refreshed  thereby,  to  use  the  hose  to  water 
the  grass  because  it  is  our  custom  to  do  so 
every  evening.  It  is  not  common  sense  be- 
cause we  have  learned  in  a  normal  school  or 
at  a  teachers'  institute  how  to  teach  the 
primary  colors,  to  spend  our  time  in  teach- 
ing blue  to  children  that  have  for  a  long 
time  known  "  the  grass  to  be  green  and  the 
sky  to  be  blue  ;"  to  leach  red  to  children 
who  have  known  and  admired  it  almost 
from  very  babyhood.  The  common  sense 
way  would  be  to  find  out  how  many  chil- 
dren did  not  know  the  colors,  and  teach 
them  what  we  want  them  to  know.  Or  if 
we  want  the  colors  known  as  primary  colors, 
to  teach  that  name,  and  the  proper  order  of 
giving  them;  things  which  most  probably 
are  not  known. 

If  the  children  know  one  and  know  twoy 
we  should  not  teach  that  which  is  already 
known,  no  matter  how  beautiful  a  method 
we  may  have  for  presenting  those  numbers. 
Common  sense  demands  that  we  adapt  our 
teaching  to  the  children,  and  not  that  we 
try  to  adapt  the  children  to  our  precon- 
ceived ideas  of  how  subjects  should  be  pre- 
sented, from  their  very  elements  through 
their  most  complicated  combinations.  In 
short,  common  sense  demands  that  under 
all  circumstances  we  find  out  what  our 
pupils  know,  and  what  mental  growth 
they  have  attained,  and  not  waste  our  time 
in  teaching  them  what  they  already  know, 
or  in  training  them  to  a  mental  stature  they 
have  already  reached,  because,  forsooth,  we 
have  learned  how  to  lead  them  up  to  that 
point.  Common  sense  forbids  our  ventur- 
ing outdoors  in  winter  weather,  when  the 
mercury  is  ranging  in  the  neighborhood  of 
zero,  in  French  muslin  dresses  and  slippers, 
but  common  sense  does  not  demand  that 
because  we  select  flannel  or  broadcloth  for 
such  weather,  that  we  are  all  to  wear  blue 
or  all  to  wear  black,  or  1  am  to  get  into  the 
gown  made  to  fit  you,  or  you  into  the  coat 
made  for  your  big  brother.  In  the  same 
way  there  are  certain  things  that  must  be 
ruled  out  entirely  from  the  school-room  be- 
cause the  atmosphere  of  the  child's  mind  is 


such  that  they  are  utterly  out  of  keeping 
with  it ;  but  even  the  principles  concerning 
whose  certainty  there  can  be  no  question 
because  they  are  founded  on  psychological 
truth,  must  be  followed  out  in  methods  best 
adapted  for  receiving  careful  management 
from  the  special  teacher  who  employs  them. 
There  is  a  danger  that  teachers  who  have 
marked  success  in  any  special  way  think 
that  it  is  the  only  road  to  success.  Some 
even  carry  this  idea  so  far  that  they  think, 
"If  I  cannot  govern  my  school  well  without 
standing,  or  I  cannot  teach  this  particular 
subject  sitting,  it  is  a  sign  of  laziness  on  tbe 
part  of  any  teacher  to  sit.'*  There  is  a  nar- 
rowness in  this  way  of  judging  others. 

In  nothing  that  I  have  said  is  there  a 
word  that  will  imply  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  the  normal  school,  or  that  there 
cannot  be  an  institute  which  will  be  helpful 
to  all  teachers  who  attend  it.  Common 
sense  demands  that  there  should  always  be 
study  of  the  material  out  of  which  we  are 
expected  to  make  something  good;  that 
there  be  a  knowledge  of  the  tools  with 
which  we  are  to  work ;  and  that  there  be  an 
opportunity  to  visit  the  skilled  workman 
while  actually  at  work ;  that  we  be  led  to 
see  why  such  a  workman  acts  in  a  certain 
way  ;  and  that,  when  possible,  we  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  try  our  own  hands  under 
his  wise  guidance. 

Common  sense  demands  clear,  accurate 
language  in  the  school-room.  It  teaches  as 
when  we  "  mean  a  spade  to  say  a  s[)ade." 
It  sees  that  nothing  is  gained  by  calling  a 
word  a  ''name  word"  in  one  grade  and  a 
noun  in  the  next.  It  indicates  that  when 
we  have  an  idea,  unless  there  is  some  natural 
impediment  in  our  speech,  we  can  be  taught 
the  word  that  stands  for  that  idea.  Com- 
mon sense  drives  from  the  schoolroom  all 
talking  for  effect.  The  teacher  shows  by 
example  and  does  not  hesitate  to  state  in 
precept.  "As  a  general  rule,  the  higher  the 
culture,  the  simpler  the  style  and  the  plainer 
the  speech." 

Common  sense  scouts  at  the  idea  that 
dignity  consists  in  stiffness.  It  knows  well 
that  shoulder  braces  are  only  worn  to  cor- 
rect a  physical  defect,  or  to  aid  weakness 
inclining  to  that  physical  defect  in  overcom- 
ing it.  Those  who  are  strong  need  nothing 
external  to  impress  others  with  their 
strength.  There  is  a  playful  calmness  about 
them  that  might  almost  seem  indifference  to 
the  careless  observer  until  occasion  demands 
an  exercise  of  their  powers,  when  they  show 
themselves  almost  intellectual  or  moral 
giants.     Indeed,  assumed  false  dignity  is  so 
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out  of  place  in  the  school- room  that  the 
common  sense  of  the  children  delights  in 
exposing  its  weakness. 

Common  sense  shows  itself  in  an  infinite 
variety  of  ways  in  school  management.  It 
and  its  twin-sister  tact,  are  almost  in  them- 
selves sufficient  to  manage  anv  school  what- 
ever. They  never  create  difficulties  for  the 
purpose  of  overcoming  them.  They  know 
when  to  see  and  when  not  to  see.  They 
never  grow  "fussy"  over  little  things  and 
fret  away  strength  needed  for  the  destroying 
of  serious  evils  or  for  the  upholding  of  the 
right. 

A  good  many  proverbs  are  the  utterances 
of  common  sense,  and  their  homely  wisdom 
is  valuable  in  the  school-room  in  spite  of 
those  who  seem  (to  themselves)  to  have 
reached  so  elevated  a  station  that  they  can 
look  down  on  prudence.  One  of  the  many 
of  these  proverbs  is  *'  There  is  no  use  crying 
over  spilt  milk."  And  just  now  I  want  to 
say  to  my  many  teacher  friends,  both  old 
and  new,  who  are  starting  out  in  another 
school  year,  with,  perhaps,  a  new  school,  at 
any  rate  with  new  problems  of  instruction 
and  school  management  constantly  present- 
ing themselves  —  Common  sense  teaches, 
don't  worry,  do  the  very  best  you  can  each 
day,  and  trust  the  results  to  Providence. 

Ohio  Educational  Monthly, 

FRANCE  IN  THE  LEAD. 


ONE  of  the  earlier  superintendents  of  the 
Cleveland  schools,  Mr.  Andrew  Freese, 
still  residing  in  Cleveland,  has  furnished 
for  publication  in  the  Leader  extracts  from 
a  letter  written  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Rounds,  prin- 
cipal of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Normal 
School.  Back  in  the  sixties,  when  male 
principals  flourished  in  Cleveland,  Dr. 
Rounds  belonged  to  the  pedagogical  decem- 
virate  of  that  period.  The  school  authori- 
ties of  New  Hampshire  had  sent  Dr. 
Rounds  r.s  commissioner  to  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition, and  he  writes  his  impressions  of 
what  he  saw : 

**I  made  education  my  special  study. 
France  made  far  the  best  showing.  Of 
France,  Paris  was  far  ahead,  therefore  Paris 
became  the  main  subject  of  study.  No  city 
or  town  probably  ever  made  any  such  ex- 
hibit of  education  before.  My  attention  was 
drawn  to  what  France  is  doing  for  the  edu- 
cation of  her  people  some  two  years  ago, 
and  I  had  made  quite  an  extended  study  of 
the  subject  before.  What  France  is  doing 
to  educate  her  people  is  simply  marvelous. 
This  work  has  been  going  on  for  ten  years, 


and  unless  we  arouse  in  time  we  shall  be 
hopelessly  distanced  in  the  race.  They  are 
far  beyond  us  in  mathematics,  in  the  whole 
range  of  science-teaching  in  the  common 
school,  in  history,  in  moral  teaching;  and 
in  drawing  we  are  nowhere. 

**  The  schools  have  been  taken  entirely 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  church.  They  have 
been  made  entirely  free  as  to  tuition,  text- 
books, and  everything.  Attendance  has 
been  made  compulsory  up  to  the  age  of  four- 
teen years,  and  attendance  is  compelled, 
even  to  the  imprisonment  of  the  parent  who 
does  not  observe  it. 

''  We  have  been  a  long  time  discussing  as 
to  whether,  why,  or  how  the  kindergarten 
can  be  incorporated,  into  the  public- school 
system.  France  has  done  it.  The  essen- 
tials of  the  kindergarten  have  become  a  part 
of  the  lowest  grade,  and  the  name  kinder- 
garten has  disappeared.  We  are  still  quar- 
reling over  the  subject  of  manual  education. 
France  decrees  that  one  or  two  hours  a  week, 
according  to  grade,  in  her  schools  shall  be 
given  to  manual  education,  makes  this  a 
part  of  the  training  of  all  her  normal  teach- 
ers, and  thus  assures  the  success  of  the  work. 
France  says  as  we  do  that  teachers  should 
be  trained,  and  she  now  has  in  each  of  her 
eighty-six  departments  two  normal  schools, 
one  for  men  and  one  for  women,  and  to 
assure  competent  teachers  establishes  two 
higher  normal  schools  to  train  teachers  for 
the  normal  schools.  She  passes  a  law  favor- 
ing the  establishment  of  girls'  colleges,  and 
many  have  been  established.  To  meet  a 
new  demand,  she  established  a  school  to  pre- 
pare professors  for  the  girls'  colleges.  To 
systematize  the  work  of  the  schools  there  is 
a  national  council  of  sixty  members,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  form  and  revise  courses  of  study. 

•*  The  results  of  this  work  are  already  re- 
markable. The  street  Arab  has  disappeared. 
**  What  became  of  him?"  I  asked  Monsieur 
Buisson,  of  the  Department  of  Education. 
"  He  is  in  school,"  was  the  reply.  I  spent 
some  weeks  in  the  study  of  Paris,  going  into 
the  poorest  quarters  as  well  as  the  richest, 
and  I  found  more  wretchednes,  filth,  vice, 
squalor,  human  degredation,  juvenile  and 
adult,  in  half  an  hour  in  London  than  in  all 
these  weeks  in  Paris.  Yet  people  will  per- 
sist in  reading  Paul  de  Kuch  and  Zola,  and 
asserting  that  Paris  is  superficial,  heartless, 
rotten  with  vice.  I  believe  that  if  things 
go  on  for  twenty- five  years  as  they  are  go- 
ing now,  the  beautiful  city  on  the  Seine 
will  contain  the  most  cultivated,  the  best 
educated  people  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
And  what  shall  America  do  ? 
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'*I  put  myself  into  relation  with  the  au- 
thorities, visited  schools  as  far  as  I  could  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  school  year.  I  should 
have  been  on  the  ground  a  few  weeks  earl- 
ier. I  collected  a  large  amount  of  official 
documents  for  study  at  home.  French  edu« 
cation  I  propose  to  understand,  and  hope  to 
return  to  Paris  for  a  longer  stay,  and  a 
more  thorough  study  ere  long. 

'^  I  visited  the  normal  school  for  girls  in 
Paris,  and  the  school  for  practice  annexed 
to  it.  All  normal  pupils  are  obliged  to 
board  at  the  school,  being  allowed  to  go 
home  for  Sunday.  Board,  books,  tuition, 
all  school  expenses,  are  free.  The  school- 
books  used  are  free,  and  when  the  pupils 
graduate  the  books  used  are  given  to  them, 
not  lent  to  them,  as  is  sometimes  the  case 
with  us.  There  are  this  summer  300  candi- 
dates for  admission.  A  written  examina- 
tion of  two  days  will  probably  cut  this 
number  down  to  150  or  100,  and  these  will 
be  admitted  to  an  oral  examination  lasting 
two  weeks,  about  ten  being  taken  at  a  time. 
Only  the  best  twenty-five  are  admitted. 
The  course  is  of  three  years.  This  is  the 
care  France  is  taking  to  secure  good  teach- 
ers."—(9A/V? -£</.  Monthly, 

THE  WHITE  SHIELD. 


THE  White  Shield  League,  which  was  or- 
ganized among  the  girls  at  the  West 
Chester  Normal  School  some  three  months 
ago  recently  gave  a  public  meeting  in  the 
Normal  auditorium.  The  meeting  was 
opened  by  the  singing  of  "  What  Shall  the 
Harvest  Be? ' '  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Birchard.  Miss  Bemus,  the  President  of 
the  league,  read  the  13th  chapter  of  ist 
Corinthians,  after  which  prayer  was  offered 
by  Miss  Helen  Ritchie. 

Miss  Bemus  explained  the  objects  of  the 
organization,  and  spoke  of  the  forming  of 
the  White  Cross  League  among  the  boys 
last  spring,  and  the  meeting  afterwards 
held.  The  White  Shield  now  numbers  140 
members  in  the  school.  The  interest  in  it  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  many  questions 
have  been  asked  about  it,  and  doubtless  all 
would  be  willing  to  share  in  the  work  if 
they  were  asked. 

A  number  of  appropriate  texts  had  been 
selected  and  printed  on  sheets  of  pai^er,  and 
these  formed  a  beautiful  responsive  reading, 
which  was  given  next. 

Miss  Alice  Smeltzer  read  an  essay,  '*  The 
Cloud  upon  the  Horizon.**  In  it  she  re- 
viewed the  creation  of  man  and  woman,  the 
sin  of  the  woman  and  its  results,  and  the 


heavy  penalty  which  she  had  to  pay.  The 
birth  of  Christ  was  compared  to  a  little  cloud 
which  appeared  on  the  horizon  more  than 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  gradually 
spread  over  a  large  portion  of  the  earth, 
sending  showers  of  blessings  on  the  people. 
She  referred  to  the  power  of  the  W.  C.  T. 
U.,  and  explained  the  work  of  the  White 
Shield ;  this  organization  is  as  yet  only  a 
tender  vine,  but  it  is  watered  by  a  Divine 
hand,  and  will  spread  over  all  the  land,  so 
that  all  may  find  shelter  under  its  branches. 

Miss  Hallie  Keffer  favored  her  listeners 
with  a  violin  solo,  **  La  Fille  du  Regiment," 
which  she  played  in  good  style.  Miss  Anna 
Glosser  accompanying  her  on  the  piano. 
The  music  was  followed  by  a  recitation, 
Thomas  Hood's  "  Bridge  of  Sighs,'*  which 
was  given  by  Miss  Lizzie  Steele. 

Miss  Jennie  Bond  Maris  read  an  essay  on 
"True  Womanliness."  We  should  com- 
mence in  girlhood  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
character,  and  let  us  choose  for  this  founda- 
tion the  marble,  pure  and  white.  Every 
girl  should  have  a  definite  purpose  in  life ; 
she  should  have  something  to  do,  by  which 
if  she  wishes  she  can  make  her  own  living. 
There  are  many  stones  to  add  to  the  foun- 
dation, and  we  must  see  to  it  that  all  are 
carved  beautifully,  so  as  to  harmonize  with 
the  foundation.  We  mast  think  earnestly, 
purely  and  truly,  and  we  will  act  in  the 
same  way; 

At  the  close  of  this  essay  Miss  Bemus  an- 
nounced that  Mrs.  Allen,  when  at  the 
school  in  September,  had  promised  to  write 
something  for  this  meeting.  She  had 
written  an  allegory,  entitled  "The  White 
Cross  and  Shield,"  which  was  now  read  by 
Miss  Bertha  FoulL 

At  the  close  of  this  reading  a  beautiful 
vocal  duet,  "The  Good  Angek,"  by  Gum- 
bert,  was  sung  by  Misses  Clara  Mendenhall 
and  Bertha  Kratz.  Miss  Jennie  Taylor  re- 
cited "  The  Edge  of  Doom." 

Miss  Clara  Vinyard  read  a  practical  essay 
entitled  "We  and  Our  Brothers."  The 
young  lady  said  that  when  we  realize  oar 
power  and  influence,  and  think  of  our  duty 
to  help  our  brother  all  we  can,  we  find  it 
would  be  easier  to  die  than  to  live.  A 
woman's  influence  often  makes  a  man  what 
he  is  ;  we  should  help  our  brothers  in  turn- 
ing them  in  the  right  path.  We  are  made 
for  sublime  and  noble  action,  and  we  should 
carefully  perform  the  duties  which  are  re- 
quired of  us. 

This  reading  was  followed  by  words  of 
welcome  spoken  by  Mr.  Daniel  Hartline,  of 
the  White  Cross  League.     He  referred  to 
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his  pleasant  duty  in  extending  the  brothers' 
welcome  to  the  sisters.  The  young  man 
needs  the  help  of  mother  and  sister,  and  to 
accomplish  the  work  of  the  White  Cross  we 
must  have  the  help  of  the  sister  organiza- 
tion. 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  which  was  repeated  by  the  audience 
standing.  The  occasion  was  a  very  impress- 
ive one,  all  present  seeming  to  feel  the 
depth  and  earnestness  of  the  object.  The 
next  public  meeting  will  be  held  in  about 
six  weeks. —  West  Chester  Local  News. 


HOW  PRINCE  ALBERT  DID  IT? 


THIS  story  is  told  of  the  boyhood  of  the 
present  Prince  of  Wales,  by  the  Man- 
chester Guardian^  an  excellent  authority. 
The  young  Prince  stood  one  day  in  his 
room  in  the  palace  at  Windsor,  at  the  win* 
dow,  the  panes  of  which  reached  to  the 
floor.  He  had  a  lesson  to  learn  by  heart, 
but  instead  was  amusing  himself  by  looking 
out  into  the  garden  and  playing  with  his 
fingers  on  the  window.  His  governess. 
Miss  Hillyard,  an  earnest  and  pious  person, 
observed  this,  and  kindly  asked  him  to 
think  of  getting  his  lesson.  The  young 
Prince  said,  "  1  don't  want  to."  "Then," 
said  Miss  Hillyard,  ''I  must  put  you  in  a 
corner."  "I  won't  learn,"  answered  the 
little  fellow,  resolutely,  "and  I  won't  stand 
in  a  corner,  for  I  am  the  Prince  of  Wales !" 
As  he  said  this,  he  knocked  out  one  of  the 
window-panes  with  his  foot.  At  this,  Miss 
Hillyard  rose  from  her  seat  and  said,  "Sir, 
yon  must  learn,  or  I  must  put  you  in  the  cor- 
ner." "I  won't,"  said  he,  knocking  out  a 
second  pane.  The  governess  then  rang, 
and  told  the  servant  who  entered  to  say  to 
Prince  Albert  that  she  requested  the  pres- 
ence of  his  Royal  Highness  immediately  on 
a  pressing  matter  connected  with  his  son. 
The  devoted  father  came  at  once,  and  heard 
the  statement  of  the  whole  matter,  after 
which  he  turned  to  his  little  son  and  said, 
pointing  to  an  ottoman,  "Sit  down  there, 
and  wait  till  I  return."  Then  Prince  Al- 
bert went  to  his  room  and  brought  a  Bible. 
"Listen,  now,"  he  said  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  "to  what  the  Holy  Apostle  Paul 
says  to  you  and  other  children  in  your  po- 
sition." Hereupon  he  read  Galatians  iv. 
I  and  2  :  "  Now  I  say  that  the  heir,  so  long 
as  he  is  a  child,  differeth  nothing  from  a 
servant,  though  he  be  the  lord  of  all,  but  is 
under  tutors  and  governors  until  the  time 
appointed  of  the  father."  "It  is  true," 
continued  Prince  Albert,  "that  you  are  the 


Prince  of  Wales,  and  if  you  conduct  your- 
self properly  you  may  become  a  man  of 
high  position,  and  even,  after  the  death  of 
your  mother,  may  become  king  of  England. 
But  now  you  are  a  little  boy  who  must  obey 
his  tutors  and  governors.  Besides,  I  must 
impress  upon  you  another  saying  of  the 
wise  Solomon,  in  Proverbs  xiii.  24 :  *  He 
that  spareth  the  rod  hateth  his  son,  but 
he  that  loveth  his  son  chasteneth  him  be- 
times.' "  Hereupon  the  father  took  out  a 
rod  and  gave  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  the 
mightiest  empire  in  Christendom  a  very 
decided  switching,  and  then  placed  him  in 
the  corner,  saying:  "You  will  stand  here 
and  study  your  lesson  until  Miss  Hillyard 
gives  you  leave  to  come  out,  and  never  for- 
get that  you  are  now  under  tutors  and  gov- 
ernors, and  that  hereafter  you  will  be  under 
the  law  given  by  God." 

PATRIOTISM  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 


IN  a  late  number  of  the  North  American 
Remew^  George  Nelson,  writing  on  the 
"  Use  of  Holidays,"  says : 

"There  are  many  people  living  who 
have  no  conception  of  what  the  old  fashioned 
Fourth  of  July  was  like ;  and  there  is  a 
smaller  class,  who,  while  remembering  the 
brass  bands  and  the  military  parades,  the 
speeches  and  the  bonfires,  yet  fail  to  see 
that  there  was,  in  all  the  noise  and  spread- 
eagleism,  an  influence  stronger  than  the 
mere  pleasure  of  an  outing  or  the  amuse- 
ment of  a  show. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  no  thoughtful  per- 
son can,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  visit  any  of 
our  great  cities,  or  indeed  any  portion  of 
our  Und  where  the  foreign  element  largely 
predominates,  without  seeing  that  the  ob- 
servance of  the  nation's  birthday  has  fallen 
into  desuetude — has  become  like  a  European 
Sunday,  and  lost  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  all 
those  characteristics  which  made  it  so  re- 
markable an  anniversary  during  the  first 
century  of  the  nation's  existence. 

"  Our  national  holidays  were  not  estab- 
lished merely  as  seasons  of  recreation  and 
amusement,  but  as  occasions  on  which  the 
people  at  large  were  to  be  educated  in  the 
history  of  the  nation,  and  instructed  in  the 
principles  on  which  the  nation  was  founded. 
On  Washington's  birthday  it  was  the  custom 
to  read  aloud  his  Farewell  Address  from  the 
pulpits  of  churches  and  the  rostrums  of  pub- 
lic gatherings.  On  the  Fourth  of  July  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  declaimed 
by  the  principal  orators  of  the  neighborhood. 
There  was  a  purpose  then  in  the  celebration 
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of  those  days,  for  he  who  has  learned  the 
contents  of  those  two  state  papers  knows  at 
least  the  ground-work  of  our  political  organ- 
ization. Thus  the  observance  of  the  national 
holidays  educated  the  people  in  the  rights 
and  duties  and  principles  of  citizenj^hip,  and 
among  the  people  so  educated  were  the 
recent  immigrants  from  other  nations.  The 
old-time  observance  of  national  holidays 
was  an  active,  vital  force,  working  for  good. 
It  was  not  until  this  old-fashioned  obser- 
vance of  our  national  holidays  became  ob- 
solete that  the  nation  began  to  experience 
difficulty  in  assimilating  our  foreign-born 
population.  It  was  not  until  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  had  been  forgotten  that  the 
foreign  agitator  found  listeners  to  foreign 
theories  of  government." 

It  is  a  painful  confession,  it  is  humiliating, 
but  honesty  and  candor  compel  us  to  ac- 
knowledge that  every  word  quoted  above  is 
true.  But  there  is  a  remedy,  and  that 
remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  schools  of 
America.  The  ability  to  correct  and  eradi- 
cate this  growing  evil  rests  with  the  school 
teachers,  and  especially  with  the  teachers  of 
country  schools,  since  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
children  are  found  in  the  country  schools. 
No  board  of  trustees  in  the  State  would 
oppose  the  observance  of  holidays  with  ap- 
propriate literary  exercises  by  the  school. 
It  is  true  the  Fourth  of  July  occurs  when  no 
schools  are  in  session,  but  there  are  two 
national  holidays.  Thanksgiving  and  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  that  occur  while  the 
schools  are  in  session.  Thanksgiving  Day 
should  be  emphasized  by  thoughts  and  songs 
of  praise  and  gratitude  for  the  blessings  which 
God  has  given  us  as  a  nation,  as  a  State, 
and  as  a  people.  It  would  be  very  appro- 
priate to  set  forth  the  reasons  why  we  should 
be  and  are  thankful,  and  this  would  embrace 
a  complete  history  of  the  advancement  of 
the  American  people,  morally,  socially,  in- 
tellectually, educationally  and  religiously, 
and  their  progress  in  literature,  art,  science, 
invention,  production,  distribution,  etc. 

Washington's  Birthday  should  be  devoted 
to  the  study  of  his  life  and  character.  The 
history  of  Washington  necessarily  embraces 
the  history  of  the  whole  country  from  1763 
until  1800.  A  study  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  Articles  of  Confederation, 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
Washington's  Farewell  Address,  would  be 
very  appropriate  and  very  interesting  on 
such  an  occasion.  Nor  should  the  national 
airs  be  neglected.  The  singing  of  such 
songs  as  America,  Hail  Columbia,  and  the 


Star  Spangled  Bauner,  always  arouses  the 
purest  patriotism.  The  reading  of  such 
poems  as  Paul  Revere's  Ride,  or  the  Battle  of 
Lexington,  may  excite  the  highest  enthusi- 
asm. Programmes  for  the  celebration  of 
these  two  holidays  have  appeared  in  all  the 
leading  school  journals  of  the  United  States, 
and  are  published  in  pamphlets  and  may  be 
obtained  from  dealers  in  teachers'  supplies. 

Texas  School  Journal. 

A  NOBLE  PURPOSE. 


THERE  are  many  joys  in  life,  but  few 
that  are  so  pure,  so  intense,  and  so  sat- 
isfying, as  the  joy  of  a  noble  purpose.  It  is 
a  strange  thing  that  men  and  women  go  on 
year  after  year  fully  believing,  in  spite  of 
experience,  that  happiness  only  comes  with 
realization.  They  are  ever  looking  forward 
to  the  time  when  something  will  be  (iDished 
as  the  season  of  enjoyment ;  the  time  spent 
in  pursuing,  endeavoring,  achieving,  is  reck- 
oned as  a  necessary  road  to  be  trodden,  and 
only  made  tolerable  by  the  thought  of  what 
it  leads  to — a  needful  toil  to  be  performed, 
only  made  endurable  by  the  results  that  are 
to  follow.  No  one  seems  to  think  that  in 
the  march  itself  there  can  be  any  other 
pleasure  than  that  of  having  been  over  so 
much  ground  and  being  so  much  nearer  the 
desired  object. 

Yet  this  is  certainlv  an  illusion.  It  is  in 
the  purpose  itself,  and  in  the  active  exer- 
cise of  the  faculties  required  to  carry  it  out, 
that  the  chief  happiness  of  life  is  found. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  delight  in  the  con- 
summation, a  joy  in  the  finished  result,  but 
it  cannot  be  of  long  duration.  Human  na- 
ture soon  demands  another  enterprise,  an- 
other purpose,  another  field  on  which  10  ex- 
ert energy  and  put  forth  effort.  All  physi- 
cal well- being,  all  mental  sanity,  all  moral 
advancement,  and,  of  course,  all  happiness, 
depend  upon  the  continual  exertion  of 
power ;  and  this,  in  its  turn,  depends  upon 
having  an  aim  close  at  heart,  an  object  for 
which  it  is  deemed  worthy  to  strive.  Car- 
lyle  well  says:  "Blessed  is  he  who  has 
found  his  work ;  let  him  ask  no  other  bless- 
edness. He  has  a  life-purpose,  he  has 
found  it  and  will  follow  it.  Labor  is  life; 
work  is  worship." 

If,  however,  the  purposes  of  life  are  to  be 
thus  givers  of  joy,  they  must  be  noble  pur- 
poses. Low  aims  and  purely  selfish  projects, 
while  they  may  incite  to  temporary  industry, 
carry  with  them  the  seeds  of  failure  and  dis- 
appointment. For,  when  pleasure  alone  is 
sought  for  as  an  end  and  aim,  it  always 
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eludes  the  grasp.  When  we  think  we  have 
secured  it,  it  turns  to  ashes.  Riches,  pub- 
lic favor,  leisure,  comfort,  ease  aud  luxury, 
all  good  in  themselves,  are  not  good  for  life 
purposes.  They  may  affoid  opportunities 
for  higher  things,  but,  in  the  efforts  to  attain 
them,  the  true  ends  are  ofien  lost  sight  of, 
and  they  become  the  only  aims  of  life.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  noble  purpose  is  not  neces- 
sarily some  great  and  glorious  one,  needing 
a  hero  or  a  genius  to  compass  it.  This  is  a 
very  common  and  harmful  error.  Many 
people  think  that  if  they  only  had  some 
signal  and  momentous  purpose  to  fulfil — if 
they  could  be  a  Columbus  with  a  continent 
to  discover,  or  a  Newton  with  forces  of  the 
universe  to  reveal,  or  a  Washington  with  a 
country's  liberty  to  establish,  they  would 
follow  such  life-purposes  with  energy  and 
joy.  Could  they  even  be  some  great  inven- 
tor, or  a  great  artist,  or  a  great  thinker, 
they  would  lead  such  distinguished  lives  with 
earnestness  and  delight.  But  simply  to  plod 
along  in  a  common  beaten  track,  to  fulfil 
little  daily  duties  and  ordinary  relations, 
does  not  convey  to  them  any  idea  of  a  noble 
purpose  in  life,  and  hardly  seems  worth  the 
exertion  necessary  to  do  it  in  the  best  man- 
ner. They  forget  that  these  very  men, 
whom  they  envy,  only  achieved  their  great- 
ness by  long  and  patient  effort.  Once  they 
were  unknown  to  men,  and  had  no  concep- 
tion of  their  own  possibilities. 

The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 
Were  nol  attained  by  sudden  flight, 
I3ut  they,  while  their  companions  slept, 
\\cre  toiling  upward  in  the  night. 

There  is  no  way  to  compass  any  great 
purpose  but  by  fulfilling  with  honor  and 
fidelity  all  the  lesser  ones,  by  filling  present 
life  so  fnll  of  earnest  endeavor  and  energetic 
action  that  the  future  will  call  us  to  still 
higher  spheres. 

In  truth  the  question  is,  not  whether  our 
purposes  are  great  or  little,  but  whether 
they  are  noble.  Do  we  intend  that  what- 
ever we  undertake  shall  be  done  well,  to  the 
best  of  our  ability?  Do  we  propose  to  live 
virtuously,  honestly,  purely?  Do  we  aim 
at  the  real  welfare  of  our  family,  our  friends, 
our  town,  our  country?  In  the  countless 
tasks  and  choices  of  life  we  follow  what  we 
believe  to  be  right  rather  than  what  may 
seero  to  be  be  pleasurable?  If  so,  then 
whatever  may  be  our  position,  our  advant- 
ages, our  circumstances,  our  achievements, 
we  shall  have  the  happiness  which  flows 
from  a  noble  purpose,  not  merely  in  accom- 
plishing but  in  maintaining  it  and  laboring 
for  it. 


There  is  one  distinguishing  feature  in  such 
a  purpose.  It  never  leaves  the  man  languid 
and  inert.  Its  inspiration  continues;  it 
quickens  the  desires  and  strengthens  the 
powers  for  new  efforts.  The  very  con- 
sciousness of  trying  for  real  excellence  in 
anything  is  a  great  support.  It  takes  away 
half  the  sting  from  failure  and  doubles  the 
joy  of  success.  To  cherish  noble  purposes 
we  need  noble  ideas.  To  look  above  our- 
selves and  our  own  performances  to  those 
of  our  superiors  in  any  direction,  not  with 
envy  or  despair,  but  with  glad  honor  and 
emulation ;  to  cherish  in  the  mind  the  con- 
ception of  something  worthy  to  be  attained, 
however  far  we  may  be  from  attaining  it, 
are  always  strengthening  influences.  And 
with  this  idea  must  go  unfailing  energy  and 
industry.  Mr.  Froude  says :  *'  You  cannot 
dream  yourself  into  a  character ;  you  must 
hammer  and  forge  yourself  one;"  and  we 
may  be  well  assured  that  such  hammering 
and  forging,  however  laborious,  will  insure 
the  truest  joy  on  earth — the  continual  and 
never- failing  joy  of  a  noble  purpose. 


A  GOLDEN  RULE  BOOK. 


ONE  of  Helen's  presents  last  Christmas 
was  a  prettily  bound  book  with  clean 
white  pages ;  it  was  intended  to  be  used  for 
a  diary. 

**  But  I  don't  know  how  to  write  a  diary, 
mamma,"  said  Helen  ;  ''and  besides  noth- 
ing ever  happens  to  me  to  write  about." 

•'Never  mind,"  answered  mamma,  "call 
it  a  Golden  Rule  book,  and  fill  it  with  all 
true  stories  you  hear  of  little  folks  who  have 
kept  the  Golden  Rule." 

"Do,"  said  papa,  "and  I  will  tell  you 
one  to  put  on  the  first  page." 

'•A  true  one,  papa?"  asked  the  little  girl. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  he  said,  "every  word 
true.  Once  there  were  some  boys  and  girb 
going  to  school  together,  and  on  a  certain 
day  they  were  to  march  in  a  parade  with 
ever  so  many  more  schools.  Now,  all  the 
children  who  had  no  bad  marks  wore  blue 
rosettes,  and  they  were  very  proud  to  wear 
them,  you  may  be  sure.  But  one  unfortu- 
nate little  boy  lost  his,  and  though  the 
others  helped  him  to  look  for  it,  he  could 
not  find  it  anywhere.  The  parade  was  about 
to  begin,  and  he  was  crying  bitterly  over  his 
lost  badge. 

"'Never  mind,  Roger,' said  the  sweet 
Jittle  girl  who  walked  beside  him,  '  you  shall 
have  mine,  'cause  I'm  so  little,  you  see,  no- 
body'11  notice  me;'  and  she  took  the  ro- 
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sette  off  her  shoulder  and  pinned  it  on  the 
boy's." 

"  Well,  it  wasn't  very  Golden  Ruley  for 
him  to  take  it/*  said  Helen,  ''but  what 
makes  you  keep  smiling  at  mamma?  Was 
she  the  little  girl  ?  Oh,  papa  !  And  were 
you  the  little  boy?" 

**  I  was,  indeed,"  said  her  papa,  "and  I 
have  been  ashamed  of  that  boy  and  proud  of 
that  dear  little  girl  ever  since  that  day." — 
Tke  Sunshine. 


THE  ROUND  TABLE. 


THE  Superintendents  and  Principals  of 
Eastern  Ohio  and  Western  Pennsylvania 
Round  Table^  met  at  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
Friday  and  Saturday,  September  27  and  28, 
1 889.  The  attendance  was  larger  than  usual, 
and  the  members  were  glad  to  see  each  other 
after  the  long  vacation.  The  warm  grasp  of 
the  hand,  the  smiles,  the  enthusiasm — all 
evinced  vigor  for  the  work  of  the  new  year. 

Friday  evening  the  discussion  on  "  How 
we  can  be  more  helpful  to  our  Teachers" 
was  opened  by  Supt.  John  E.  Morris  of 
Greenville,  Pa,  and  T.  H.  Bulla  of  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio.  The  discussion,  in  which 
nearly  all  took  part,  was  informal  and  lively. 
The  following  were  some  of  the  points: — 

We  can  be  helpful  to  our  teachers : 

1.  By  being  loyal  to  them  when  right. 

2.  By  kindly  reproof  and  criticism. 

3.  By  words  of  encouragement  and  com- 
mendation on  work  well  done. 

4.  By  co-operation  in  discipline  and  in- 
tercourse with  parents. 

5.  By  introducing  new  topics  and  meth- 
ods. 

6.  By  showing  how  to  do  work. 

7.  By  rendering  assistance  in  emergencies. 

8.  By  arranging  work  in  a  systematic  way. 

9.  By  occasionally  finding  out  what  teach- 
ers and  pupils  are  doing  in  recitation. 

10.  By  helping  to  supply  supplementary 
work. 

11.  By  examining  work  and  inquiring 
into  methods  used  by  teachers. 

12.  By  being  the  teacher's  best  friend  in 
the  work. 

13.  By  taking  the  part  of  the  teacher 
against  unreasonable  parents. 

14.  By  writing  test  questions  on  topics 
gone  over. 

15.  By  assisting  in  making  good  programs. 

16.  By  timely  talks  to  schools. 

17.  By  securing  such  apparatus,  furniture 
etc.,  from  School  Boards  as  teachers  need. 

18.  By  discussing  methods  with  teachers. 

19.  By  leading  teachers  to  see  the  bear- 


ing of  each  part  of  the  work  on  the  genend 
system. 

The  same  evening,  reports  were  made  on 
certain  tests  in  letter-writing  and  spelling  in 
A  and  B  Grammar  grades. 

The  session  of  Saturday  was  opened  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Canon,  of  Sharon,  Pa.,  on  the 
topic — **  How  to  secure  better  attendance 
in  our  schools."     Some  of  the  points  were: 

1.  Keep  a  good  school. 

2.  Study  into  cause  of  absence,  and  work 
on  the  cause,  whether  it  be  parent  or  child. 

3.  A  certain  amount  of  absence  is  legiti- 
mate. The  teacher  should  not  scold,  and 
fret,  and  threaten,  but  receive  the  absentee 
cheerfully. 

4.  Note  the  worst  cases,  try  to  cure  them. 
5    Keep  record  of  absence  and  tardiness 

where  all  can  see  it. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Lynch,  of  the  High  School  of 
Warren,  Ohio,  on  the  topic  "What  can  we 
do  for  our  graduates  after  graduation?"  said: 

1.  Urge  them  to  go  to  college. 

2.  Keep  them  in  mind  and  recommend 
them  for  employment,  and  when  in  employ- 
ment call  on  them  occasionally. 

3.  Put  them  in  line  of  reading  good  books. 
In  this  connection  Mr.  Lynch  presented 

a  post-graduate  course  of  reading,  which  the 
Round  Table  ordered  printed.  He  was 
also  requested  to  prepare  and  print  a  course 
of  reading  for  Grammar  School  and  High 
School. 

Saturday  afternoon  Mr.  L.  W.  Day,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  told  **  What  we  can  do  to 
secure  better  school  legislation." 

1.  We  must  know  the  history  and  ten- 
dency of  our  work. 

2.  We  must  have  personal  interviews 
with  legislators  (who  are  but  men),  and  have 
them  visit  schools. 

3.  We  must  interest  the  newspapers. 

4.  We  must  have  State  unity  of  eifort, 
must  show  legislators  that  we  are  not  acting 
from  selfish  motives  but  for  improvement 
of  schools. 

5.  We  must  have  judicious  perseverance, 
backed  .by  successful  work. 


«♦- 


If  we  could  push  ajar  the  gates  of  life 
And  stand  within  and  all  God's  workings  see, 

We  could  interpret  all  this  doubt  and  strife, 
And  for  each  mysteiy  could  find  a  key! 

But  not  today.     Then  be  content,  poor  heart! 

God's  plans  like  lilies  pure  and  white  unfold, 
We  must  not  tear  the  close-shut  leaves  apart. 

Time  will  reveal  the  calyxes  of  ^d. 

And  if,  through  patient  toU,  w«  reach  the  land 
Where  tired  feet,  with  aandals  loosed,  may  rest, 

When  we  shall  clearly  know  and  understand, 
I  think  that  we  will  say,  "  God  knew  the  best! " 
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A  MODERN  PERPLEXITY. 


BY  E.  M.  HARDINGS. 


THERE  is  now  scarcely  a  day  without  its 
sad  tale  of  self-destruction.  Science  is 
constantly  adding  to  the  comforts  and  en- 
joyments attainable  by  our  race.  The 
leisure  classes  find  that  rational  pleasures, 
and  some  irrational  ones,  are  yearly  more 
inexpensive  and  more  easily  grasped. 

The  poor  are  having  their  hardships  miti- 
gated by  charities,  which,  to  be  sure,  fail  of 
doing  what  they  might  do,  but  which  at 
least  make  the  lives  of  laborers  and  paupers, 
and  even  of  criminals  and  outcasts,  more 
tolerable  than  they  have  ever  been  since 
great  cities  arose  and  great  want  centered 
in  them. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  statistics  show 
that  suicide  is  steadily,  and  of  late  largely, 
on  the  increase.  What  is  the  cause  ?  Per- 
haps we  should  rather  say  "causes,"  for 
when  wise  heads  give  this  great  question  the 
attention  it  deserves  they  may  find  that  the 
causes  are  many  and  complex. 

A  physician  would  tell  us  that  many  per- 
sons take  their  lives  when  under  the  influ- 
ence of  "emotional  insanity;"  the  nerves 
of  the  present  generation,  he  would  say,  are 
strained  and  overwrought.  Nowadays  we 
"overdo"  everything.  Pernicious  school 
examinations  injure  and  worry  the  children. 
They  are  overworked  before  the  examina- 
tion, anxious  and  excited  while  it  lasts,  and 
sometimes  bitterly  disappointed  and  humili- 
ated after  it  is  over.  In  the  world  of  so- 
ciety women  make  a  toil  of  pleasure  and 
soon  become  jaded  with  excitement  and 
late  hours.  In  the  world  of  business  the 
same  high  pressure  is  kept  up. 

If  we  have  a  primary  cause  of  self-de- 
straction  in  the  over-pressure  of  modern  life, 
we  doubtless  find  a  secondary  cause  of  it  in 
the  sensational  stories  of  suicide  published 
by  the  press.  They  remind  the  dejected  or 
morbid  reader  that  he  can  shuffle  oflf  this 
mortal  coil  and  all  its  attendant  ills.  They 
give  him  encouragement  to  kill  himself  by 
telling  him  that  another  has  done  so,  and 
the  detailed  story  may  suggest  an  easy  and 
painless,  and  even  romantic  road  to  death. 
The  law  imprisons  persons  who  attempt 
suicide  and  do  not  succeed.  It  might  turn 
its  attention  to  those  papers  which,  in  cater- 
ing to  a  morbid  taste,  are  making  sure  that 
those  who  attenrpt  to  kill  themselves  shall 
vcceed,  for  they  shall  be  well  instructed  just 
how  to  do  it. 
Are  we  to  suppose  that  weariness  of  life, 


"  welt-schmerz,"  is  more  deeply  felt  by  this 
generation  than  by  those  which  preceded  it? 
In  one  of  the  oldest  books  in  the  world  we 
read  of  those  "  which  long  for  death,  but  it 
cometh  not,  and  dig  for  it  more  than  for  hid 
treasures."  It  is  not  recorded,  however,  of 
these  that  they  went  into  the  Unseen  by  the 
quickest  and  easiest  route  they  could  think 
of.  They  had  not,  perhaps,  been  taught,  as 
children  are  tacitly  taught  nowadays,  that 
pleasure  is  the  chief  object  in  life. 

In  the  nurseries  and  school  rooms  of  fifty 
years  ag:o,  children  were  rigorously  reared, 
and  their  lives  were  made  almost  burden- 
some to  them  with  tasks,  penalties,  and  pro- 
hibitions. A  reaction  has  now  set,  in  carry- 
ing educators  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  in- 
dulgence. There  are  few  obedient  children 
now,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
implicitly  obedient  parents.  Everything 
gives  way,  in  many  a  modern  home,  not  to 
the  child's  real  interests,  but  to  whims.  Dot- 
ing parents^  admiring  relatives,  and  visitors 
and  servants,  who  take  their  cue  from  the 
family,  are  all  putting  themselves  about  and 
making  sacrifices  that  the  child  may  be 
happy.  Whatever  he  is  taught,  theoretically 
and  spasmodically,  in  Sunday-school  or  Bible 
lesson,  he  is  taught  practically  and  constantly 
that  his  satisfaction  is  the  matter  of  supreme 
importance — ^in  fact,  that  happiness  is  the 
chief  object  of  his  life. 

To  one  who  has  learned  to  hold  this  view, 
there  is  indeed  no  meaning  nor  purpose  in  a 
life  emptied  of  joy.  To  him  the  world  is 
merely  a  place  of  amusement.  When  the 
beautiful  scenes  are  all  over,  the  music 
silenced,  and  the  lights  going  out,  to  what 
purpose  should  he  linger?  "I  have  had 
enough  of  life,"  is  the  last  message  of  one 
young  suicide.  "Life  is  so  hard,"  says 
another;  but  why  should  he  expect  it  to  be 
otherwise  than  hard?  What  law  of  the  uni- 
verse has  decreed  that  any  of  us  should  be 
happy  ? 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  one  need  not 
possess  happiness  in  order  to  bestow  it,  and 
the  hope  of  giving  comfort  in  a  world  full 
of  pain  might  well  make  even  a  very  sombre 
life  worth  Jthe  living.  The  Positivist  can 
think  of  no  higher  and  purer  heaven  than  to 

Be  to  other  souls 
The  cup  of  strength  in  some  great  agony. 

And  this  beautiful  possibility  lies  before 
even  the  most  bereaved  soul  here,  and  now 
we  must  go  back  and  learn  again  Carlyle's 
old  lesson :  "  Let  go  happiness  and  instead 
thereof  seek  blessedness;"  or  even  an  older 
lesson  still,  from  the  pages  of  a  New  England 
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catechisTn,   almost    forgotten    now-a  days. 
One  of  the  questions  in  it  ran  thus: 

"  For  what  were  you  made  ?" 

The  modern  answer  to  this  question,  which 
our  rising  generation  are  tacitly  taught,  is: 

"  To  have  a  good  time.*' 

But  our  New  England  forefathers  held 
other  views,  and  hence  they  could  still  find 
a  meaning  in  life  when  all  its  gladness  was 
gone.  Had  Mr.  Mallock  taken  their  reply 
to  heart,  he  would  never  have  propounded 
that  famous  query  **  Is  life  worth  living  !  ** 
which  so  many  persons,  now-a-days,  are 
answering  in  the  negative.  For  our  New 
England  forefathers  answered : 

"To  Serve  God." 

— The  Churchman, 


THE  SCHOOL  QUESTION. 


THE  best  gift  a  father  can  bestow  upon 
his  children  is  the  gift  of  a  good  educa- 
tion. Money  given  may  be  lost,  and  char- 
acter may  be  lost  wiifk  it.  Such  double 
wreck  is  not  uncommon.  Money  given  to 
an  uneducated  or  ill-educated  child  is  al- 
most sure  to  be  lost,  for  ''the  fool  and  his 
money  are  soon  parted."  But  a  good  edu- 
cation is  inalienable.  No  one  can  rob  the 
possessor  of  his  inheritance,  and  he  cannot 
give  it  away.  There  are  holes  in  his 
pocket,  and  wealth  slips  out,  but  wealth  of 
brain  is  safely  invested.  Moreover,  it 
brings,  if  not  the  other  wealth,  what  is 
better — a  competence  and  a  capacity  to  en- 
joy it.  Ignorance  may  buy  books,  but  can- 
not read  them  ;  music,  but  cannot  enjoy  it ; 
pictures,  but  cannot  appreciate  them.  The 
wise  poor  man  gets  more  out  of  life  than 
the  rich  fool.  Finally,  on  the  lowest 
ground,  a  good  education  is  a  noble  be- 
quest, for  there  is  always  an  opportunity  for 
brains  in  America,  and  America  always 
pays  a  fair  price  for  brains.  Comi>etence 
in  brain  is  sure  of  com{>etence  in  pocket. 
Wise  men  are  rarely  rich,  but  they  are 
rarely  poor  and  never  paupers.  The  well- 
educated  do  not  gravitate  to  the  almshouse 
or  the  penitentiary. 

The  best  provision  a  father  can  make  for 
himself  or  his  wife  in  old  age  is  a  good  edu- 
cation given  to  his  children.  He  who  has 
three  or  four  children  well  equipped  in 
mind,  strong  in  will,  rich  in  love,  ha»  the 
best  annuity  and  the  best  life  insurance. 
The  father  who  has  sown  bountifully  will 
reap  bountifully.     "Give^and  it  shall  be 


given  unto  you;  good  measure,  pressed 
down  and  shaken  together  and  running 
over,  shall  your  children  give  unto  your 
bosom."  The  father  in  his  maturity  b  the 
natural  support  of  the  child  in  his  youth; 
the  child  in  his  maturity  is  the  natural  sup- 
port of  the  father  in  his  old  age.  The  man 
whose  savings  bank  is  in  his  own  children  is 
the  thriftiest  of  men.  Tuition  bills  pay 
better  interest  on  the  capital  invested  than 
any  other  investment. 

The  parent  is  not  his  child's  best  teacher. 
Few  parents  have  the  time,  the  knowledge, 
the  skill.  Division  of  labor  is  the  law  of  the 
century;  it  is  the  condition  of  progress. 
Tolstoi  writes  novels  well,  but  he  cobbles 
shoes  badly.  We  employ  a  gardener  for  our 
flowers,  a  groom  for  our  horses ;  why  not  a 
teacher  for  our  children  ?  He  who  is  Jack- 
atall-trades  is  master  of  none ;  and  the  well 
educated  child  is  educated  by  a  master,  not 
by  a  Jack.  Even  the  professional  teacher 
does  well  to  intrust  his  children  to  some 
other  teacher,  as  a  professional  physician 
his  children,  when  sick,  to  another  physi- 
cian. The  father  and  mother  ought  to 
know  what  their  children  are  studying; 
'Ought  to  share  their  intellectual  life  with 
them ;  but  ought  not  to  attempt  to  furnish 
it.  Your  child  will  get  education  from  you 
unconsciously  ;  send  him  to  some  one  else 
for  his  purposeful  studies.  John  Stuart 
Mill  would  have  been  a  broader  man  if  he 
had  been  educated  away  from  home. 
Home  is  not  a  good  place  for  study ;  inter- 
ruptions come  too  easily.  Even  the  rom- 
ister  and  the  writer  find  it  difficult  to  study 
systematically  at  home.  It  is  too  much  to 
expect  systematic  study  of  a  child. 

Boarding-school  or  day-school  i  A  cate- 
gorical reply  is  impossible.  It  depends— 
on  the  child,  the  home,  the  school.  The 
best  boarding-school  is  better  than  the  best 
day-school ;  a  poor  boarding-school  is 
worse  than  a  poor  day-school.  In  the 
boarding-school  the  influence  is  more  con- 
tinuous, more  persistent,  more  effective ;  if 
it  is  good  it  is  better,  if  bad  it  is  worse.  All 
homes  are  not  ideal  homes ;  and  even  from 
very  good  homes  it  may  be  well  for  a  boy 
to  be  separated  for  a  while.  Many  a  child 
first  learns  to  love  his  home  when  he  is 
away  from  home.  The  mother  misses  her 
child,  sadly  misses  him ;  but  that  is  not  to 
weigh  in  the  balance.  The  mother's  enjoy- 
ment counts  for  nothing  against  the  child's 
welfare.  Speaking  generally,  it  is  wise  for 
every  boy  to  spend  at  least  cwo  or  three 
years  away  from  home  in  a  board ingscho&l 
before  he  enters  on  life,  whether  in  college 
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or  in  business.  Are  there  not  dangers  in 
boarding-school?  There  are.  That  is  one 
of  the  advantages.  For  our  boys  must  learn 
to  meet  dangers,  and  it  is  better  to  meet 
them  at  first,  under  guidance  and  super- 
vision, than  to  be  kept  from  them  in  youth 
and  to  be  surprised  by  them  in  early  man- 
hood. 

Three  other  things  remain  to  be  said, 
with  emphasis,  but  without  elaboration. 

The  best  school  is  the  cheapest  school ; 
we  cannot  afford  to  stint  in  providing  for 
our  children's  education. 

The  school  that  builds  the  best  character 
is  the  school  that  gives  the  best  education. 
For  education  is  character-building. 

No  school  gives  a  good  education  unless 
it  is  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  deep,  earnest, 
and  practical  religion. 

This  is  the  season  when  parents  are  select- 
ing the  school  for  their  children. 

We  hope  that  these  suggestions — the  pro- 
duct both  of  observation  and  experience — 
may  serve  such  parents  a  useful  purpose  in 
their  selection. — Christian  Union. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CONGRESS. 


THE  republic  of  the  United  States  is  the 
lineal  offspring  of  the  Reformation.  Re- 
ligious liberty,  or  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, is  the  twin  of  political  and  civil 
liberty.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  there- 
fore, that  the  centenary  of  the  American 
Union  is  also  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  in  America,  an  anniversary  which 
has  been  celebrated  with  due  ecclesiastical 
pomp  in  Baltimore,  the  seat  of  the  first 
Catholic  bishop,  who  was  of  the  old  Carroll 
family  in  Maryland.  Bishop  Ryan,  who 
delivered  the  sermon  at  the  opening  of  the 
Congress,  stated  that  the  first  synod  of  the 
church  after  Bishop  Carroll's  consecration 
assembled  only  twenty-one  priests,  of  seven 
different  nationalities.  There  is  now  in  the 
country  a  Catholic  population  of  9,000,000. 
There  are  8000  priests,  10,500  churches  and 
chapels,  27  seminaries,  650  colleges  and 
academies,  and  more  than  3000  parish 
schoob.  In  New  England,  which  was 
settled  by  Puritans  of  the  Puritans,  and 
where  sixty  years  ago  there  were  but  one 
bishop,  two  priests,  and  two  public  places 
of  worship,  there  are  now  one  archbishop, 
six  bishops,  942  priests,  619  churches,  with 
private  chapels,  colleges,  schools  and  be- 
nevolent institutions. 

Bishop  Ryan  insisted  strongly  upon  the 
patriotism  of  his  church,  but  he  admitted 


that  in  the  last  century  it  could  have  done 
more  for  the  colored  race  and  the  Indians, 
saying  that  slavery  and  the  injustice  toward 
Indians  were  the  two  great  blots  upon  our 
civilization,  and  he  trusted  that  the  church 
would  hereafter  make  reparation  for  her  re- 
missness.     He   declared   that   the   Roman 
Catholic   church   in  America   had  demon- 
strated that  it  could  live  and  advance  with- 
out state  influence,  and  that  the  atmosphere 
of  liberty  is  most  congenial  to  her  constitu- 
tion and   most  conducive  to  her  progress. 
He   urged    upon    his    brethren  a  cordial 
American  feeling,  and  with  fidelity  to  the 
Church,  to  the  country,  and  to  themselves, 
he  anticipated  a  magnificient  future  for  the 
Church  in  America.     The  very  facts  which 
Bishop  Ryan  triumphantly  cited,  however, 
seem   to  many  Americans  of  evil  augury. 
The  bishop  did  not  mention  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  numbers  of  his  church  meas- 
ures  largely  the  increase  of  a  population 
foreign   to   American   traditions  of    every 
kind,  nor  did   he  consider  the  reason  of  v(^ 
what  he  called  ''the antagonism  of  the  great 
majority  of    the  people    to   the   Catholic 
church."      There    is  no  such  antagonism 
to  the  Methodist  or  Baptist  or  Presbyterian 
or  Episcopalian  communions.     Why  does 
it  exist  toward  the  Roman  ?     Because  its  J^ 
own  aggrandizement  and  power  as  an  insti-    "^ 
tution  are  the  visible  aims  of  that  church. 
Neither  in  its  spirit,  nor  in  its  traditions,  nor 
in  its  methods  or  sympathies,  is  it  American. 
Indeed,  one  of  its  chief  policies  and  aims  is 
the  overthrow  of  the  cornerstone  of  the 
American  system — the  non -sectarian  public 
school.      Its  object  in  that  crusade  seems 
to  American  intelligence  not  to  be  the  wel- 
fare of  the  American  republic  so  much  as  the 
ascendency  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
The  new  Catholic   University  at  Wash- 
ington was  dedicated  with  imposing  cere- 
monies during  the  session  of  the  Congress 
at  Baltimore.     But  it  is  impossible  to  feel 
that  the  primary  object  of  that  institution  is 
the  absolute  freedom  of  study  and  research, 
the  perfect  intellectual  and  moral  liberty, 
which  should  be  the  atmosphere  of  every 
great  university.     Its  primary  purpose  un- 
doubtedly is  the  extension  and  confirmation 
of  Roman  Catholicism  in  America,  and  its 
very  character,  therefore,  makes  it  neces- 
sarily the  foe  of  spiritual  liberty.     As  Mr. 
John  Jay   truly   says  in    his    paper  upon 
"Public  and  Parochial  Schools,"  read  be- 
fore the  National  Educational  Association 
at  Nashville  last  summer,   the    parochial 
school  aims  to  make  a  papal  subject,  the 
public  school  an  American  citizen.     Never- 
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theless  the  tone  of  Bishop  Ryan's  sermon 
shows  the  influence  of  the  power  which 
should  reassure  those  who  look  with  appre- 
hension upon  the  statistics  which  the  bishop 
recounts  with  natural  exultation.  History 
reveals  a  power  more  subtle,  penetrating, 
and  efficient  than  that  of  the  Vatican — the 
spirit  of  the  age  and  of  organized  liberty. 
These  are  the  solvent  and  corrective  of 
Rome  in  America.  With  the  cessation  of 
her  crusade  against  the  public  schools  and  a 
completer  identification  with  the  American 
spirit,  the  suspicion  and  antagonism  toward 
his  church  of  which  Bishop  Ryan  speaks 
would  disappear,  and  in  a  sense  which 
would  be  universally  understood,  his 
church,  like  other  American  churches, 
would  be  felt,  in  his  own  words,  to  **  be 
true  to  the  country." — Harper's  IVeekfy, 


♦- 


DISCIPLINE  AND  KINDNESS. 


IN  dealing  with  young  people,  there  are 
very  few  parents  or  guardians  who  main- 
tain a  proper  balance  between  discipline  and 
kindness.  Some  are  too  severe,  others  are 
too  indulgent.  Yet  it  is  quite  possible  to 
enforce  a  proper  amount  ot  discipline  with 
kindness,  and,  indeed,  it  is  an  unkindness  to 
do  otherwise.  The  most  abused  children, 
perhaps,  are  those  of  indulgent  parents 
whom  no  society  restrains.  They  teach 
their  children  to  be  selfish  and  wilful,  qual- 
ities which  will  either  be  corrected  by  a 
harsh  and  unsympathetic  word  or  remain  as 
blemishes  upon  character.  On  the  other 
hand,  says  the  Baltimore  Sun,  those  parents 
who  are  too  severe  require  their  children  to 
live  up  to  regulations  modeled  on  those  of 
the  army  and  navy,  stifle  the  natural  buoy- 
ancv  and  affectionate  dispositions  of  their 
children,  and  may  develop  in  them  vices  of 
another  kind,  as  deceiifulness  with  its  long 
train  of  evils. 

It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  general  rules 
on  the  subject,  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
discipline  to  be  applied  to  children  should 
be  reasonable,  making  constant  appeals  to 
their  better  nature^  and  that  the  kindness 
shown  them  should  be  well  considered  and 
directed  to  their  ultimate  good  rather  than 
to  their  present  gratification.  As  a  rule, 
children  are  not  credited  with  as  much  reas- 
oning power  and  sense  of  duty  as  they  pos- 
sess. They  begin  to  learn  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong  before  they  begin 
to  talk,  and  before  they  are  ready  to  go  to 
school  are  quite  capable  of  being  taught  to 
respect  the  rights  of  others.     It  is  at  this 


time  that  they  need  to  be  disciplined  or  re- 
quired to  obey  set  rules  of  behavior,  that 
they  may  not  develop  too  strongly  their 
natural  disposition  to  do  that  which  pleases 
them,  irrespective  of  the  wishes  of  their 
companions.  It  is  a  critical  period,  when 
over-indulgence  of  their  whims  and  fancies 
is  liable  to  develop  selfishness  that  will  be 
hard  to  eradicate.  It  is  therefore  a  time  to 
begin  to  reason  with  them  and  show  them 
the  necessity  of  considering  the  desires  and 
whims  of  others  as  well  as  their  own,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
their  own  rights.  The  easy  way  is  to  let  the 
selfish  bully  rule  his  feebler  companions  to 
the  injury  of  both.  But  it  is  a  duty  to  teach 
the  one  that  he  must  not  override  the  rights 
of  his  playmates,  and  the  others  that  they 
must  not  yield  to  him  without  reason.  Very 
small  children  are  able  to  understand  this 
principle,  and  if  they  learn  the  lesson  well 
before  they  begin  to  live  away  from  pa- 
rental guidance,  they  will  be  saved  some 
rough  lessons  that  their  little  world  has  to 
teach  them.  True  kindness  requires  that 
they  should  be  brought  under  a  moderate 
degree  of  discipline,  and  taught  how  to 
behave  in  a  social  organization  where  each 
individual  has  his  rights  and  duties  to  main- 
tain and  observe,  and  that  this  lesson  should 
be  given  to  them  as  early  as  possible. 

I'hey  present,  when  scarcely  able  to  walk 
or  talk,  a  miniature  representation  of  the 
ruling  passions,  virtues  and  faults  of  their 
elders.  Some  are  gentle,  retiring,  easily  led, 
unselfish,  and  too  ready  to  yield  their  rights 
to  their  self-assertive  companions.  Others 
are  strong,  wilful,  energetic,  thinking  only 
of  themselves,  and  determined  to  have  their 
own  way.  Eabh  has  virtues  to  be  developed, 
faults  to  be  corrected.  These  can  be  ob- 
served while  they  are  at  their  games  and 
studies;  and  they  ought  to  be  observed,  be- 
cause a  knowledge  of  them  is  necessary  be- 
fore a  corrective  discipline  can  be  applied. 
The  usual  course  is  to  admire  the  wilful  boy 
and  prophesy  great  things  of  him,  forgetful 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  greater  world  he  will 
meet  other  wilful  boys  who  have  been  ad- 
mired and  encouraged  in  their  faults  as  he 
has  been.  It  is  quite  as  common  to  think 
kindly  and  sympathetically  of  the  weaker 
character  who  is  all  gentleness  and  love, 
forgetful  of  the  fact  that  such  weakness  of 
disposition  will  surely  bring  distress  as  this 
character  passes  out  from  parental  guidance 
and  encounters  those  who  are  bent  only  on 
their  selfish  pursuits. 

Children  who  are  old  enough  to  quarrel 
over  their  games  are  quite  old  enough  to  be 
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taught  the  principles  of  mutual  rights  and 
duties,  the  recognition  of  which  makes  pos- 
sible a  social  organization.  They  should  be 
taught  it  by  precept  and  example  and  dis- 
ciplined to  practice  it,  but  with  the  utmost 
kindness,  because  such  training  is  for  their 
good.  It  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  most 
children  that  they  are  not  at  all  times  under 
the  training  influence  of  indulgent  parents ; 


that  they  pass  pass  out  for  some  hours  every 
day  and  get  some  rough  experience  witti 
companions  of  their  own  age  at  school  or  m 
the  streets.  Thus  they  may  be  made  ready 
both  to  maintain  their  own  rights  and  re^ 
spect  the  rights  of  others.  They  may  then 
be  expected  to  grow  up  neither  selfish  and 
overbearing,  nor  weak  and  yielding  men  and 
women. —  West  Chester  Local  News, 
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**  Ye  may  be  aye  sdckin'  In  a  tree,  Jock :  it  wQl 

be  growin'  when  ye' re  sleepin'."     Se^icA  Farmfr. 

THE  highest  product  of  all  this  world's 
energy  and  wisdom  is  a  noble  Christian 
uianhood  or  womanhood.  Nothing  else  is 
comparable  to  this.  We  grow  into  likeness 
with  our  prevailing  thought,  our  inner  love. 
Hence  it  is  of  infinite  importance-that  we 
should  be  on  familiar  terms  with  high 
thought,  and  good  men  and  women  in  life 
and  in  books.  The  world  is  growing 
steadily  better,  mainly,  we  believe,  because 
the  ideal  strength  and  loveliness,  in  life  and 
character,  of  the  Man  of  Galilee  are  pon- 
dered more  and  more  by  the  individual 
man.  Put  into  the  mind  and  heart  of  old 
or  young,  worthy  and  beautiful  ideals.  •  It 
is  in  the  fine  of  this  thought  that  we  begin, 
in  the  present  issue  of  TAe  Journal^  the 
publication  of  ''My  Father's  Memoir," 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  sketches  of  its 
kind  in  literature,  which  deserves  to  be  re- 
garded an  English  classic,  as  much  so,  in- 
deed, as  the  well-known  story  of  "  Rab  and 
his  Friends,"  by  the  same  gifted  author. 

At  the  convention  of  School  Directors 
held  a  few  weeks  since  in  Lancaster,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  take  preliminary 
steps  for  the  holding  of  a  State  Convention 
of  School  Directors,  the  necessary  expenses 
incurred  to  be  paid  by  legislative  appropria- 
tion. This  committee,  at  a  subsequent 
meeting,  approved  the  following  address  to 
the  County  Superintendents  of  the  State : 

At  a  convention  of  school  directors  of  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  held  October  3,  1889.  in 
the  city  of  Lancaster,  the  propriety  of  urging 
upon  the  Legislature  the  matter  of  providing 
funds  out  of  the  state  treasury  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  a  state  convention  of  school  directors 
made  up  of  delegates  from  each  county,  for  the 


discussion  and  adoption  of  the  best  methods  to 
establish  uniformity  in  school  work  and  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  common  education  and  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  Directors  to  and  from 
such  convention,  was  thoroughly  discussed. 

After  considerable  deliberation  the  projed 
was  considered  a  good  one  and  the  step  feasi- 
ble, and  a  committee  of  ten  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  circular  and  forward  it  to  the  County 
Superintendents,  urging  them  to  co  operate  with 
us  in  this  good  work,  by  using  their  influence 
with  the  various  Boards  of  Directors  in  their  re- 
spective counties. 

We  therefore,  as  a  committee,  most  heartily 
enter  into  this  work,  and  ask  you  to  present  the 
scheme  of  this  circular  to  the  convention  of 
School  Directors  held  in  your  county,  as  well  as 
to  the  different  Boards  of  School  Directors,  and 
ask  them  to  draft  suitable  resolutions  and  pres- 
ent them  to  the  legislators  of  their  respective 
districts  for  their  careful  consideration. 

We  commend  this  matter  to  the  Superin- 
tendents and  School  Directors  of  Pennsyl- 
vania as  one  from  which  a  large  measure  of 
good  should  result  to  the  schools  of  the  State. 


THE  COUNTY  INSTITUTE  AND  THE 

TEACHER. 


IT  is  a  truism  that  associated  effort  is  of 
the  first  importance  to  the  success  of  all 
public  educational  movements;  and  in  no 
respect  is  it  more  signally  effective  than  in 
the  elevation  and  improvement  of  the  exist- 
ing corps  of  Common  School  teachers,  in  the 
duties  of  their  often  thankless  and  unprofit- 
able but  arduous  and  most  important  work. 
The  County  Institute,  it  is  now  well  under- 
stood, is  undeniably  the  most  available  aux- 
iliary agency  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
great  purpose.  We  all  know  the  vast  amount 
of  good  that  has  resulted  from  voluntary  ef- 
forts in  this  direction  in  former  years,  and 
from  better  organized  efforts  in  later  times. 
Teachers  who  cannot  afford  to  go  elsewhere 
for  the  purpose  are  thus  assembled,  through 
the  influence  and  by  authority  of  the  County 
Superintendent,  in  their  own  county,  within 
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reach  and  under  the  observation  of  the  com- 
munities whose  offspring  they  are  to  instruct 
and  train.  Whilst  profiling  by  the  mutual 
interchange  of  sentiment  and  experience, 
and  the  direct  practical  tuition  of  accom- 
plished and  experienced  instructors,  they, 
at  the  same  time,  year  by  year,  attract  pub- 
lic attention  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and 
exert  a  most  happy  reciprocal  influence  upon 
the  people  to  whose  interests  their  time  and 
talents  are  devoted,  and  whose  taxes  furnish 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  means  by 
which  the  public  schools  are  supported. 

In  former  years,  when  public  sentiment 
was  sluggish  or  positively  hostile,  all  such 
movements  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Common  Schools,  as  is  shown  by  the  official 
reports,  were  originated  and  sustained  en- 
tirely by  the  self-sacrificing  patriotism  and 
esprit  du  corps  of  the  teachers  themselves, 
under  the  lead  of  progressive  County  Super- 
intendents, and  supported  entirely  out  of 
their  own  slender  resources;  for  it  was 
necessary  in  those  days  for  teachers  to 
educate  public  sentiment  as  well  as  the 
pupils  in  their  schools.  But  the  passing 
years  have  changed  all  that,  aud  now,  armed 
with  legal  authority  from  the  Stale,  and 
judicious  appropriations  to  meet  expenses, 
and  an  interested  public  opinion  to  co- 
operate, these  Institutes  exert  a  controlling 
influence  for  good  of  commanding  propor- 
tions and  power.  Teachers  and  directors 
come  up  to  these  annual  convocations  as  to 
a  high  fc^stival  of  the  * '  feast  of  reason  and 
flow  of  souW  that  attracts  and  rewards  their 
presence,  and  lay  the  foundations  broad  and 
deep  for  still,  more  enjoyable  and  fruiifui 
sessions  as  the  years  go  by.  Thu:»  time  rolls 
on,  and  every  school- room  is  made  luminous 
and  warm  with  the  reciprocal  influence  of 
these  annually  recurring  sessions. 

Turning  from  the  historic  past  and  look- 
ing to  the  future,  what  shall  be  the  pro- 
gressive character  of  our  Insiituies?  What 
shall  be  the  range  of  their  exercises  ?  What 
subjects  shall  be  presented  for  consideration 
and  discussion?  Why,  everything  what- 
soever which  has  any  theoretical  or  practi- 
cal bearing  upon  the  great  work  of  educa- 
tion, and  especially  upon  the  specific  work 
of  the  Common  Schools;  beginning,  of 
course,  with  those  which  have  a  special  in- 
terest for  the  schools  and  the  neighborhoods 
represented  in  the  Institute;  starting  from 
the  level  of  whatever  stage  of  progress  exists 
in  the  schools  or  the  public  seuiiment  of  the 
particular  locality — because  the  lubtiiute  is 
a  home  product,  and  should  primarily  rep- 
resent home  rule  and  home  interests — aud 


from  that  starting-point,  branching  out  into 
whatever  lines  of  investigation  the  signs  of 
the  times  or  the  drift  of  previous  discussions 
may  seem  to  indicate  as  being  the  most 
interesting  and  profitable.  While  there 
should  always  be  system  and  order  in  the 
proceedings,  there  should  be  no  mechanical 
methods  or  abitrary  restrictions  upon  the 
deliberations  of  the  active  and  ambitious 
workers  who  are  thus  gathered  from  all 
points  of  the  compass,  moved  by  a  common  i 
interest  in  a  common  cause,  and  a  praise- 
worthy desire  to  push  that  cause  forward  by 
concerted  effort  to  the  highest  point  of 
attainable  success.  Further,  it  should  al- 
ways be  borne  in  mind  that  they  as  teach- 
ers are  not  dealing  with  material  things 
which,  once  finished,  leave  nothing  more  to 
be  done ;  but  with  vital  forces  in  the  realms 
of  thought  that  are  fluctuating  as  the  waves, 
and  as  diversified  in  their  combinations  as 
the  changing  figures  of  the  kaleidoscope, 
which  for  their  best  development  demand 
freedom  and  independence  of  expression, 
that  the  narration  of  individual  experiences 
and  the  glowing  contact  of  mind  with  mind 
may  giVe  bud  to  new  ideas  or  old  ones  in 
new  lorms,  and  thus  lead  to  mental  growth 
and  a  corresponding  gain  in  developing 
mental  power. 

The  work  of  education  does  not  co  isist 
in  building  a  post-andrail  fence  or  a  cast- 
iron  gate,  and  that  the  last  of  it,  leaving 
nothing  more  to  be  done,  because  nothing 
more  can  be  done  to  a  finished  job.  The 
uitderUing  principles  of  the  teaching  art, 
based  upon  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind,  tne  nature  of  its  faculties,  and  the 
order  of  their  development,  are  of  course 
the  same  in  all  lands  and  in  all  ages ;  but 
the  application  of  those  principles  by  the 
thougriiful  and  intelligent  teacher  is  as 
varied  and  fresh  as  the  endless  diversities  of 
youthful  minds  that  come  within  range  of 
their  influence.  Every  new  pupil  is  a  new 
ps)chological  problem  for  ttie  observant 
teacher  to  penetrate  and  solve ;  and,  as  no 
two  teachers  or  pupils  are  ever  alike,  there 
can  be  no  cast-iron  rule  laid  down  as  a  final- 
ity for  teachers  to  go  by. 

When  therefore  they  annually  assemble 
for  the  discussion  of  principles  and  methods, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  thoughts  and 
opinions  are  free,  that  the  play  of  mind  in 
its  very  nature  cannot  be  constrained,  but 
to  gain  the  greatest  benefits  thought  must 
possess  the  flexible  versatility  ot  waving 
flame  or  the  lambent  play  of  summer  light- 
ning. The  interchange  of  experiences  to 
which  ail  can  contribute,  and  the  conclu- 
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sions  resulting  from  the  testimony  given, 
should  be  as  unconstrained  as  the  ambient 
air  floating  in  health-giving  zephyrs  around 
them.  In  this  way  contributions  of  value 
can  be  given  by  even  the  humblest  and 
most  inexperienced  teacher ;  and  the  freest 
interchange  of  ideas  should  be  fostered  and 
encouraged,  leaving  the  collective  judgment 
of  the  Institute  to  eliminate  the  dross  and 
Fetain  the  pure  gold  that  may  be  sifted  from 
the  Pactolian  sands  of  thought. 

To  this  end  the  subjects  to  be  reported 
upon,  or  likely  to  come  up  for  discussion, 
should,  of  course,  be  classified  and  syste- 
matized as  much  as  possible,  that  they  may 
be  characterized  by  logical  consistency  in 
their  drift  and  tendency  towards  practicable 
and  profitable  results.  Level-headed  com- 
mon sense  should  always  be  the  predomi- 
nant and  controlling  feature  of  all  the  exer- 
cises, shutting  out  eccentric  and  abnormal 
tendencies,  that  might  be  more  sensational 
than  satisfying. 

Leaving  the  practical  details  to  those  who 
have  the  working  machinery  in  their  hands, 
and  who,  it  is  presumed,  can  profit  by  their 
own  past  experience,  we  may  be  indulged  a 
parting  word  with  regard  to  the  end  and  aim 
of  all  these  forms  and  lines  of  educational  ef- 
fort. There  never  was  a  time  when  the 
work  of  the  Common  Schools  loomed  up 
into  more  overshadowing  importance  than 
now,  and  teachers  owe  it  to  themselves  and 
their  vocation  to  give  to  their  professional 
work  the  utmost  at  their  command  of 
thought  and  patriotic  effort,  and  along  with 
all  this  the  vivifying  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of 
true  missionary  effort.  "  By  their  fruits  shall 
ye  know  them,"  and  the  best  defense  of  the 
Common  Schools  against  both  open  and 
secret  enemies  is  the  character  of  the  results 
that  legitimately  flow  from  them,  and  which 
should  be  such  as  to  silence  cavil  and  dis- 
arm antagonism. 

Teachers !  the  cause  is  in  your  hands,  and 
future  years  will  show  what  your  services 
have  been  worth  to  the  cause.  The  mould- 
ing influence  is  yours,  so  far  as  you  choose 
to  exert  it,  and  are  capable  of  arising  to 
the  height  of  your  great  opportunities  and 
responsibilities.  You  may  be  under-paid 
and,  to  an  undesirable  extent,  unappreciated 
by  those  whom  you  are  commissioned  to 
serve ;  but,  while  the  sceptre  of  professional 
influence  is  in  your  hands,  let  your  best  ef- 
forts count  for  God  and  humanity,  and  you 
will  not  fail  of  the  rich  reward  of  your  own 
Approving  conscience,  and  the  consciousness 
of  well-directed  application  of  mental  force 
and  fiar-reaching  moral  influence. 


ADDRESS  OF  GOVERNOR  BEAVER  AT 
LANCASTER  CO.  INSTITUTE. 


THE  leading  feature  of  the  programme  of 
the  Lancaster  County  Institute  for  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  November  14th,  was  an  ad- 
dress by  his  Excellency  Governor  James  A, 
Beaver.  The  large  and  beautiful  court-room 
was  densely  crowded.  The  Governor,  after 
expressing  the  pleasure  which  he  felt  in  being 
permitted  to  address  an  audience  composed 
of  the  Teachers  and  Directors  of  Lancaster 
County,  and  regretting  his  want  of  prepara- 
tion because  of  other  pressing  duties,  spoke 
as  follows : 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  hear  Dr.  Balliet, 
who  has  just  addressed  you,  because  he  never 
fails  to  say  something  practical  and  suggestive; 
but  it  is  especially  pleasant  to  me  to  have  heard 
him  at  this  time,  because  he  has  suggested  the 
thread  along  which  my  thought  may  run  in  the 
few  remarks  which  I  have  to  make.  The 
Doctor  is  known  among  the  men  of  his  profes- 
sion as  one  of  the  advanced  school- men  of  the 
day,  and  when  he  speaks  of  common  sense  in 
education  we  would  expect  him  to  treat  the 
subject  in  a  common  sense  way,  as  a  man  who 
has  himself  the  good  common  sense  to  direct 
his  thoughts  upon  the  subject. 

Our  Pennsylvania  Common  School  System  is 
pre-eminently  a  common  sense  system,  and  the 
lack,  if  there  be  lack  in  its  administration,  is, 
perhaps,  the  want  of  the  application  of  common 
sense  to  some  of  its  details.  Of  our  system 
itself,  so  high  an  authority  as  Colonel  Parker,  of 
the  Cook  County  Normal  School,  after  a  careful 
study  of  most  of  the  school  systems  of  the 
country,  says  that  in  his  judgment  this  Com- 
monwealth has  a  school  law  better  adapted  to 
the  introduction  and  application  of  advanced 
ideas  in  the  schools  than  any  other  of  which  he 
has  knowledge.  Whilst  I  cannot  claim  to  have 
^ven  the  matter  the  thorough  study  it  deserves, 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  Colonel's  high  praise  is 
just,  in  so  far  as  the  flexibility  of  the  system  is 
concerned ;  for  in  all  our  growth  we  have  thus 
far  found  the  law  in  advance  of  us,  and  placine 
no  impediment  in  the  way  of  intelligent  ana 
progressive  Directors  applying  to  their  schools 
any  advanced  ideas  which  their  good  sense 
may  suggest  and  approve. 

Being  agreed  as  to  the  value  of  common 
sense  in  education,  how  about  its  application? 
Whose  common  sense  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
problems  in  the  government  and  control  of  our 
schools  which  present  themselves?  and  what  is 
common  sense  in  any  given  exigency  ?  So  far 
as  Pennsylvania  is  concerned,  the  founders  of 
our  Common  School  system  laid  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  government  and  conduct  of  our 
schools  upon  the  Directors.  We  all  know  that 
in  practice  we  have  almost  everywhere  a  sort  of 
dual  government  in  school  affairs.  The  Direc- 
tors levy  and  collect  the  tax,  build  school 
houses,  elect  teachers  and  superintendents,  and 
attend  to  what  may  be  called  the  outside  work; 
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irhile  the  inside  work  —  the  framing  of  the 
courses  of  study  and  the  methods  of  teaching — 
is  left  to  the  teaching  force.  So  we  see  in 
practice  that  the  Superintendent  often  decides 
upon  both  the  «*what  *'  and  the  ''how"  in  the 
educational  work  within  his  jurisdiction.'  Per- 
haps it  is  best  that  the  "  how  should  be  left  to 
the  experts  to  settle.  It  is  largely  a  question 
pertaining  to  the  science  of  pedagogy,  of  which 
laymen  can  judge  only  from  results;  but 
School  Directors  have  no  legitimate  excuse  for 
dhifting  from  themselves  upon  others  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  "  what.*'  They  bind  them- 
selves when  accepting  office  to  exercise  their 
judgment  and  their  common  sense  as  to  what 
shall  be  taught  in  the  schools ;  and  as  I  am 
speakinp;  to  many  Directors  here,  I  wish  especi- 
ally to  impress  upon  them  this  responsibility. 
It  is  their  business  to  know  and  to  determine 
the  subjects  of  study  and  the  course  of  study  in 
their  schools.  But  does  not  the  expert  know 
best  here  also?  Not  necessarily,  not  always. 
Here  is  our  friend  Balliet,  for  instance,  telling 
tis  of  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  their 
liigh  school  course  at  Springfield.  From  what 
I  knew  of  him  and  had  learned  of  the  schools 
ef  which  he  is  the  professional  head,  I  hoped, 
that  they  were  bevond  that  in  Massachusetts. 
I  do  not  undervalue  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek  for  mental  training,  and  I  would  not  be 
understood  as  condemning  the  study  of  either 
of  these  languages ;  but  so  far  as  our  Common 
School  system  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  me  in- 
finitely better  that  we  should  expend  our  ener- 
gies in  broadening  and  deepening  the  founda- 
tions of  practical  knowledge,  than  in  running 
pur  high  schools  into  the  extremes  indicated  by 
studies  such  as  these.  Our  Common  Schools 
are  intended  to  teach  all  the  children  of  the 
Commonwealth  what  are  the  essentials  of  a 
good,  every -day  education  for  a  practical  life. 
They  ^should  teach  what  every  boy  and  every 
girl  must  necessarily  carry  with  them  into  their 
every-day  life,  in  any  and  every  sphere  in  which 
they  may  engage. 

Now  we  come  to  a  phase  of  this  subject  upon 
which  you  may  have  been  told  that  Beaver  is  a 
crank.  I  do  not  care  to  deny  it.  In  these  days 
if  one  would  be  heard  he  must  put  his  case 
Strongly,  intensely,  extravagantly  even,  to  en- 
force attention.  I  mean  what  I  say,  however, 
when  I  tell  you  in  sober  earnest  that  my  way 
of  applying  common  sense  to  the  conduct  of 
the  school  system  in  Pennsylvania  would  be  to 
take  off  from  the  top  and  put  on  at  the  bottom ; 
that  is,  I  would  use  the  public  moneys  nearer 
the  foundations,  and  would  do  all  that  ought  to 
be  done  and  that  can  be  done  for  the  great  ma- 
iority  of  the  scholars  who  stay  in  school  for  but 
a  few  years.  I  would  train  all  our  children  in 
practical  subjects,  fitting  them  for  the  work  of  a 
practical  life,  and  if  anybody  wanted  more, 
would  let  them  get  it  somewhere  else  than  in 
the  Common  Schools.  Let  me  particularize  a 
little  further :  I  would  not  allow  any  girl  to  go 
put  from  the  grammar  school  grade  who  was 
not  prepared  to  do  the  ordinary,  plain  work  of 
an  average  family ;  who  could  not  cook  a  better 
dinner  than  her  mother,  even  if  that  mother 


were  a  Lancaster  county  matron;  who  could 
not  do  an  V  sewing  necessary  to  be  done  in  an 
ordinary  ramily;  and  who  was  not  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  ordinary  studies  which  would 
enable  her  to  assist  in  the  training  of  the  chil- 
dren who  might  be  committed  to  her  care.  I 
would  not  allow  any  boy  to  go  out  firom  the 
same  grade  who  had  not  learned  the  use  of 
his  hands  and  the  use  of  tools,  and  who  did  not 
know  something  about  the  principles  involved 
in  what  is  called  manual  traming,  which  are  to 
be  applied  in  all  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  an  or- 
dinary life.  That,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  my 
idea  of  the  "what"  in  our  Common  School 
education*— I  am  willing  to  leave  the  "  how*'  to 
Dr.  Balliet  and  the  experts  in  pedagogics — and 
if  in  doing  this  we  get  no  Latin  and  Greek,  I  say 
again  that  is  simply  sacrificing  the  ornaments 
in  order  to  lay  the  foundations  broader  and 
deeper,  and  is  giving  more  to  the  nine  who 
leave  our  schools  before  the  high  school  is 
reached  and  less  to  the  one  who,  under  our 
present  plan  of  operating  our  system,  is  edu- 
cated at  the  expense  of  the  nine.  Our  present 
system  of  collegiate  education,  which  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  dominates  our  high  school  courses 
of  study,  was  designed  originally  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  clergy  alone.  The  time  was  when 
even  the  colleges  of  our  own  country  were 
founded  and  designed  primarily  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  clergymen,  and  it  is  notorious  that 
the  kind  of  education  which  fits  a  man  for  the 
pulpit  almost  necessarily  unfits  him  for  the 
practical  duties  of  hfe.  The  world  has  gone 
beyond  this  stage.  We  do  not  recognize  an 
education  as  complete  which  is  designed 
wholly  to  fit  a  man  for  the  pulpit,  or  for  the  bar, 
or  for  the  medical  profession.  AH  around  us, 
especially  in  this  last  generation,  old  ideas  are 
being  revolutionized ;  are  we  to  dine  to  them  in 
education,  which  should  lead  in  such  a  revolu- 
tion? 

I  know  I  am  treading  upon  dangerous 
ground,  and  that  it  may  be  even  more  danger- 
ous than  I  suspect,  but  I  say  frankly  that  I 
would  not  intrust  to  teachers  alone  the  decision 
as  to  what  shall  be  taueht  in  our  schools.  You 
ask,  why  ?  Because  when  a  man  gives  his  life 
to  a  profession,  his  thoughts  and  feelings  and  his 
judgment  are  all  modified  by  it,  and  he  must 
necessarily,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  run  in 
grooves ;  he  cannot  help  it  if  he  would,  and 
teachers  are  therefore  naturally  led  to  prescribe 
a  course  of  study  and  to  educate  their  pupils  in 
the  direction  of  their  own  lines  of  work.  I  do 
not  say  that  this  is  always  so,  but  the  tendency 
is  that  way,  and  just  here  the  law  wiselv  pro- 
vides that  the  common  sense  of  a  practical  man 
— the  School  Director — shall  be  applied  to  the 
decision  of  what  shall  be  taught  in  our  schools. 

I  have  said  that  I  am  willing  to  leave  the 
"  how  "  to  experts,  because  that  is  in  a  large 
sense  a  professional  question,  and  he  who  has 
given  to  it  the  most  thought  will,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  be  the  best  judge.  Why  does  not 
that  hold  ^ood  also  for  the  "  what  ?**  asks  some 
one.  I  thmk  I  have  already  shown  that  the 
reason  is  not  the  same  in  both  cases,  and,  in 
addition  to  that,  the  results  of  our  system  as  at 
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present  carrieic)  out  answers  thfi  question. 
vVhat  is  the  peneral  tendency  of  the  young  men 
s>nd  women  who  come  from  our  high  schools  ? 
Is  it  towards  the  practical  life  which  of  necessity 
must  be  the  lot  of  the  vast  majority  ?  or  is  it 
towards  the  so-called  learned  professions, 
already  over-crowded  ?  Everybody  knows  the 
answer,  and  most  people  will  agree  that  this 
tendency  is  not  wholesome.  Why  not  seek  the 
common  sense  remedy  in  more  practical  in- 
struction ? 

Let  me  say  again  that  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  undervaluing  higher  education, 
which,  to  be  complete,  must  include  the  sci- 
ences, the  so-called  dead  languages,  mental 
and  moral  philosophy,  and  kindred  studies 
which  are  found  in  the  ordinary  curriculum  of 
any  good  college.  But  manifestly  the  Common 
School  cannot  do  all  this  work,  for  lack  of  time 
if  for  no  other  reason,  and  therefore  common 
sense  teaches  us*that  we  had  better  be  sound 
and  thorough  in  what  we  can  give,  and  that 
which  is  given  should  be  as  practical  as  possible 
and  in  the  direction  of  the  average  life  of  the 
average  scholar.  Do  you  ask,  what  do  yoi; 
mean  by  a  practical  education  ?  The  question 
is  pertinent  and  deserves  an  answer.  By  a 
practical  education  I  mean  such  an  one  as  will 
send  every  scholar,  every  male  and  female, 
from  our  schools  rooted  and  grounded  in  all 
the  branches  of  knowledge  which  enter  into 
the  every  day  life  of  this  practical  and  progres- 
sive age.  The  ordinary  branches  of  an  English 
education  are,  of  course,  indispensable ;  the 
training  of  the  hand  as  well  as  the  mind  is  also 
indispensable ;  mechanical  and  free-hand 
drawing,  in  connection  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  tools,  will  largely  increase  the  usefulness 
of  every  boy  and  girl  who  leaves  our  schools  to 
fill  his  or  her  place  in  the  world's  workshop. 

I  can  perhaps  better  give  you  my  meaning 
by  an  illustration  furnished  by  a  visit  made 
some  time  ago  to  the  "School  Kitchen  "  carried 
on  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pittsburgh  school 
authorities.  The  accomplished  lady  teacher 
was  employed  by  a  public -spirited  citissen  of 
Pittsburgh  upon  the  condition  that  the  school 
authorities  should  furnish  the  room,  the  fuel 
and  the  materials,  for  conducting  the  school. 
There  is.  as  you  arc  probably  aware,  a  full 
school  course  in  cooking.  I  visited  the 
"  Kitchen  "  on  a  day  when  sick  diet  was  the 
subject  of  the  lesson.  The  girls  were  carefully 
taught  how  to  make  lemonade;  how  to  prepare 
a  cup  of  tea;  how  to  cook  porridge  and  gruel 
of  various  kinds,  wholesome  and  suitable  for 
Mck  diet.  Also,  how  to  make  from  cocoa  shells 
an  agreeable  and  wholesome  beverage.  One 
of  the  girls  was  asked  by  the  teacher  to  bring 
her  half  a  cup  of  cocoa  shells.  No  half  cup 
was  found  among  the  furniture  of  the  kitchen, 
and.  as  was  natural,  the  girl  poured  what 
seemed  half  a  cup  into  a  whole  cup  and  brought 
it  to  the  teacher.  "Is  that  a  half  cup?'*  was 
asked.  "Well,  about  a  half  cup."  ''About 
will  not  do;  I  want  a  half  cup."  The  pupil 
thought  for  a  moment,  evidently  got  an  idea, 
then  found  a  quarter  cup,  filled  it  twice  and 
brought  the  required  quantity  to  the  teacher ;  a 


lesson  in  fractions  which  she  will  never  forget. 
While  preparing  this  beverage  the  teacher 
spoke  of  cocoa  and  whence  it  came  ;  a  lesson 
in  geography.  Why  the  shells  were  used  in 
preparing  the  drink  for  a  sick  person  rather 
than  the  berry,  which  contains  more  or  less  oil ; 
a  lesson  upon  the  stomach  and  its  functions. 
So  instruction  in  several  practical  branches  was 
carried  along  with  the  lesson,  from  which  the 
visitor  as  well  as  pupils  learned  as  much  about 
the  care  of  the  sick  and  their  proper  diet  in  a 
few  minutes  as  he  could  have  done  in  hours  of 
reading.  The  lesson  lasted  for  an  hour,  and 
classes  succeeded  one  another  for  the  whole 
day.  This  school  kitchen  is  continually 
crowded  with  girls  froip  ten  years  old  and  up- 
wards, and  the  applications  are  so  numerous 
that  the  authorities  cannot  supply  the  demand. 
The  result,  as  already  seen,  of  the  instruction 
given  in  this  school  kitchen,  is  that  the  pupils 
go  to  their  homes  and  teach  their  mothers  and 
sisters  how  to  cook  and  how  to  economize ;  and 
is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  they  themselves  will 
be  more  useful  as  well  as  happier  and  better 
for  it  all  their  lives  ? 

Nine-tenths  of  all  the  p^rls  in  our  Common 
Schools  will  become  the  wives  of  our  wage- work- 
ers, all  men  who  need  and  ought  to  have  help- 
ful wives.  How  can  we  better  help  them  tQ 
become  such  than  by  this  practical,  common 
sense  education,  of  which  the  school  kitchen 
and  the  sewing  school  are  but  illustrations? 
Let  me  say  in  passing  that  the  entire  expense  of 
furnishing  materials  for  illustration  and  use  in 
the  school  kitchen  did  not  exceed  over  two 
cents  per  month  per  scholar.  The  great  ex- 
pense connected  with  such  an  institution  is 
found  in  the  salary  of  the  teacher,  because  the 
denoand  for  thoroughly  educated  teachers  in 
this  branch  of  school  training  is  so  great  that 
they  can  command  almost  any  salary  which 
they  may  choose  to  ask. 

I  anticipate  the  objection  which  will  be  urged 
by  many, "  Good  mothers  teach  their  girls  these 
things  a|  home."  True,  but  how  many  homes 
are  there  which  cannot  be  improved  by  such 
instruction  in  the  school?  And  how  many 
mothers  who  cannot  give  the  instrgction  re* 
quired?  Many  mothers,  thoroughly  compe- 
tent and  capable,  would  be  glad  to  teach  their 
daughters  in  the  practical  duties  of  the  family ; 
but  when  the  school  takes  a  girl  away  from 
home  for  ten  months  of  the  year,  sends  her 
home  with  an  armful  of  books  every  evening, 
and  leaves  her  when  vacation  comes  so  tired 
that  she  must  take  the  other  two  months  of  the 
year  for  recuperation,  when  is  the  mother  to 
teach  her  ?  It  is  only  necessary,  moreover,  to 
look  at  the  results  of  the  present  system  to  de- 
termine what  ought  to  be  done.  The  most  of 
our  young  women  who  pursue  our  ordinary 
high  school  courses  of  study  are  educated  for 
'teaching,  for  the  counting-house  or  the  counter, 
indeed,  for  almost  anything  rather  than  the 
manifest  destiny  of  most  of  them,  which  is  to 
be,  and  ought  to  be,  a  plain  man's  wife,  the 
mother  of  children  and  the  head  of  a  family. 
Nature  seems  to  strike  the  average  and  provide 
i  one  woman  for  each  man,  and  as  the  great  ma- 
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iority  of  our  people  arc  wage-earners,  why  not 
give  them  and  their  wives  all  the  chance  we 
can  ?  1  have  spoken  of  the  girls  principally  be- 
cause in  the  opinion  of  many  there  are  great 
difficulties  in  giving  direction  to  their  practical 
education.  The  high  school  boy  goes  the  same 
road,  however,  being  educated  towards  the  so- 
called  professions,  and  in  very  many  cases 
spoiled  for  what  he  might  do  and  ou^ht  to  do 
in  the  more  practical  walks  of  life.  The  man- 
ual training  suitable  for  boys,  and  actually  in- 
troduced in  some  of  the  grammar  schools  of 
our  own  State,  is  a  system  well  understood  and 
heartily  commended  by  many  experienced  ed- 
ucators who  have  given  thoughtful  attention  to 
the  subject.  I  have  not  the  time  to  enlarge 
upon  this  further. 

How  many  of  our  high  school  graduates  get 
more  than  the  merest  smattering  of  Greek  and 
Latin  ?  Even  if  all  the  high  school  pupils  could 
be  taught  these  branches  and  their  practicality 
were  admitted,  how  many  of  the  pupils  in  our 
schools  ever  reach  the  high  school  ?  Scarcely 
one  in  ten.  Then  where  is  the  propriety  or  the 
justice  of  taking  the  money  of  the  nine  to  spend 
upon  the  one,  even  if  the  instruction  were  the 
best  and  tended  towards  the  best  results  ?  The 
money  of  the  people  should  be  spent  upon  the 
children  of  the  people  so  as  to  do  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number,  and  therefore  I  am 
in  favof .  since  I  cannot  have  all  that  is  desired, 
of  takings  from  the  few,  and  adding  to  the  many 
— in  other  words,  of  taking  from  the  top,  the 
merely  ornamental  appendages  to  the  building, 
and  adding  to  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the 
foundations.  It  is  impossible  in  a  brief  impromptu 
address  like  this  to  cover  all  the  points  involved 
in  it,  and  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  avoid  being 
misunderstood,  and  I  tnefore  repeat,  that  I  do  not 
undervalue  what  is  called  a  complete  and  thor- 
ough education.  I  wish  that  every  boy  and  every 
girl  in  Pennsylvania  fitted  for  it  and  who  de- 
sires it,  could  have  a  good  college  education ; 
but  the  Common  School  system  was  never  de- 
signed or  intended  to  give  university  training. 
The  purpose  and  the  legitimate  end  of  our 
schools  is  to  fit  our  children  for  their  life-work, 
and  the  more  I  see  of  the  result  of  our  system 
the  more  I  am  convinced  that  the  first  and 
most  important  duty  of  the  Commonwealth  is 
to  give  to  all  her  children  such  an  education  as 
shall  help  the  average  man  and  the  average 
woman  to  fill  an  average  place  in  the  every- 
day work  of  life.  I  do  not  expect  to  bring  the 
educational  doctors  to  this  radical  position  but 
they  may  as  well  make  up  their  minds  to  a 
compromise,  for  the  demand  is  upon  us  to-day 
and  must  be  met.  Something  is  being  done  in 
Pennsylvania  in  this  direction.  I  have  referred 
to  the  school  kitchen  of  Pittsburg;  there  has 
been  a  like  movement  in  other  directions,  in 
in  other  States.  Philadelphia,  as  you  all  know, 
has  her  sewing  school  and  her  school  of  man- 
ual training.  Some  of  our  smaller  cities  and 
towns  have  like  schools,  fostered  to  some  ex- 
tent by  private  enterprise  acting  in  co- operation 
with  our  school  authorities.  Of  their  own  voli- 
tion, and  without  waiting  for  legislation  or  ap- 
propriation, some  of  our  Normal  Schools  have 


begun  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  introduction 
of  hand  work ;  and  curiously  enough,  it  has 
been  found,  at  least  in  one  of  our  Normal 
Schools,  that  the  girls  are  more  expert  in  the 
use  of  tools,  particularly  those  connected  with 
carpentry,  than  the  boys. 

I  cannot  further  enlarge  upon  this  subject;  I 
have  only  hinted  at  the  lines  upon  which  1 
think  Pennsylvania  should  advance,  and  have 
endeavored  to  fix  the  attention  of  directors  and 
teachers  upon  what  I  believe  to  be  not  only 
their  duty  but  their  present  opportunity.  I  be- 
lieve that  just  here  lies  the  germ  of  a  great 
movement  in  the  education  of  the  coming  gen- 
eration. America  is  slow  to  follow  the  lead  of 
other  nations.  Pennsylvania,  naturally  conser- 
vative, may  be  expected  to  be  slow  in  taking 
hold  of  this  work ;  but,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
her  system  of  education,  flexible  as  it  is,  ad- 
mirably fits  us  for  engrafting  upon  it  the  prac- 
tical work  of  our  schools  without  further  legis- 
lative action.  Our  colleges  are  emphasizing  in- 
struction in  the  sciences;  civil  engineers,  electri- 
cal engineers,  mechanical  engineers,  and  trained 
men  in  other  lines  are  taking  rank  as  profes- 
sional men  with  clergymen,  lawyers,  and  doc- 
tors. The  tendency  of  a  college  education  to- 
day is  along  practical  lines ;  and  shall  our  Com- 
mon Schools  be  behind  them  in  giving  practical 
training  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  Common- 
wealth, so  that  without  sacrificing  anything  of 
the  mental  training  heretofore  afforded,  we  may 
also  elevate  manual  training  and  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  hand  workers  to  be  rated  at  their 
true  value  ?  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  schools 
which  take  this  line  to-day  will  be  the  leaders 
of  the  next  generation.  This,  teachers  and 
directors,  is  the  work  that  is  pressing  upon  you. 
Will  you  do  it  ?  Arc  you  ready  to  do  with  your 
might  what  your  hands  find  to  do? 


AT  BOSTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


THE  United  States  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  was  the  first  place  visited  by 
the  members  of  the  Pan-American  Congress. 
Here  the  national  training  school  for  officers 
was  inspected  with  much  interest.  In  Bos- 
ton the  first  place  visited  was  the  famous 
High  School  of  Boston.  Nowhere  else  in 
the  world  could  they  see  so  magnificent  a 
free  school  as  this.  New  York  cannot  show 
anything  like  it.  They  were  told  that  the 
Boston  Latin  School  was  the  first  established 
in  the  colony,  and  antedated  Harvard  Col- 
lege by  two  or  three  years.  The  party  was 
received  in  its  art  room  by  Mr.  Edwin  P. 
Seaver.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  and  others. 
Mayor  Hart  introduced  Mr.  Charles  F. 
Gallagher,  President  of  the  School  Board, 
who  explained  the  course  of  instruction, 
beginning  at  the  kindergarten  and  reaching 
its  climax  in   the  college.     Many  of  his 
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hearers  were  astODished  to  learn  that  the  city 
has  60,000  school  children  and  that  more 
'than  five-sixths  of  all  these  children  are  in 
the  schools.  He  told  them  that  everything 
is  free,  even  the  books  and  materials  they 
work  with. 

Dr.  John  G.  Blake,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  High  Schools^  showed  the  visitors 
through  the  class-rooms,  and  the  foreign 
delegates  noted  the  spacious  halls  and  rooms, 
of  which  there  are  seventy- eight,  including 
school-rooms,  lecture  halls,  library  rooms, 
assembly  rooms,  rooms  for  drawing,  a  drill 
hall,  gymnasium  and  laboratory.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  building  in  the  world  used 
as  a  free  public  school. 

Dr.  Blake  explained  that  about  forty  boys 
a  year  graduate  from  the  High  School  for 
Harvard,  and  added  that  boys  nowadays  in 
America  must  know  more  going  into  this 
and  many  another  college  than  their  grad- 
uates knew  in  former  days  when  leaving  it. 

Senor  Climaco  Calderon,  of  Colombia, 
was  asked  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  senior 
class.  He  told  them  that  he  was  much 
pleased  with  his  visit  into  Boston,  that  he 
was  much  interested  in  educational  matters, 
and  was  glad  to*have  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining the  High  School  of  the  Athens  of 
America,  which  he  had  heard  was  the  best 
and  most  costly  free  school  in  the  world. 

General  D.  H.  Hastings,  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  then  introduced,  who  said  that  most  of 
the  gentlemen  present  represented  one  or 
other  of  the  different  Republics  in  South 
America  which  have  free  and  independent 
civil  governments  like  this  of  which  we 
are  so  proud.  They  have  come  to  cement 
the  ties  that  should  bind  all  liberty- loving 
people  together.  He  explained  the  objects 
of  the  Congress,  and  was  loudly  applauded. 

The  party  was  next  taken  to  the  drill  hall, 
where  260  boys  gave  an  exhibition  dress 
parade.  The  strangers  were  surprised  to 
see  a  perfectly  appointed  armory  with  regu- 
lation rifles  in  the  rack,  and  presently  a  hall 
alive  with  youths  in  military  uniform,  who 
fell  into  line  like  ordinary  soldiers.  There 
was  no  time  to  give  anything  more  than  a 
dress  parade  and  that  was  done  almost  to 
perfection,  the  delegates  loudly  applauding. 

Dr.  Blake  said  that  all  the  boys  over  fif- 
teen years  old  are  given  military  instruction, 
and  that  the  schools  of  Boston  have  a 
brigade  numbering  between  two  thousand 
and  three  thousand  well  drilled  scholars. 
The  South, American  gentlemen  marvelled 
much  at  the  American  youngster  being 
taught  to  be  a  soldier  long  before  he  at- 
tains bis  majority. 


MISSION  OF  COMMON  SCHOOL. 


THERE  is  something  in  learning,  when 
accompanied  by  the  fear  of  God,  that 
is  "  better  than  the  merchandise  of  gold  and 
silver,"  something  that  is,  as  the  great 
Latin  orator  has  said,  a  power  in  youth  and 
a  delight  in  age,  an  ornament  to  prosperity 
and  a  comfort  in  adversity — something 
that  is  always  with  us  in  our  homes,  and  is 
no  incumbrance  when  we  go  abroad,  which 
travels  with  us  by  day  and  stays  with  us  at 
night,  and  is  always  a  friend. 

But  we  have  so  many  old  prejudices  to 
remove,  some  of  which  have  passed  into  pro- 
verbial form,  like  "  The  hand  accustomed  to 
the  spelling  book  is  spoiled  for  the  plow" — 
which  is  simply  a  monstrous  falsehood,  for 
industries  and  education  are  so  indissolubly 
connected  as  to  be  one  flesh.  Where  were 
the  industries  of  the  North  American  In- 
dian ?  He  was  satisfied  with  the  canoe  for 
commerce,  the  wigwam  for  architecture,  the 
bow  and  arrow  for  military  art  and  science 
— and  why  ?  Because  the  deeper  powers  of 
his  soul  and  spirit  had  never  been  roused, 
and  civilization  slumbered  in  him.  What 
is  it  that  has  whitened  our  seas  with  sails, 
delved  under  our  mountains,  blackened  the 
air  with  the  smoke  of  our  manufactories, 
and  created  the  industries  of  which  Penn- 
sylvania is  so  proud,  but  this  very  culture 
which  the  aborigines  had  not,  and  we  have  9 
It  is  from  the  stirring  up  of  these  deeper 
powers,  for  other  than  **  practical"  ends, 
that  every  stream  of  progress  must  flow. 

What  have  been  the  results  of  the  culture 
given  in  the  Common  School?  In  this 
State  there  are  probably  more  pupils  en- 
rolled than  there  is  population  up  tq^the  age 
of  fourteen  years.  Almost  a  whole  genera- 
tion are  in  the  school — those  who  are  to  be 
the  lawyers  and  doctors,  the  farmers  and 
mechanics  and  merchants,  the  teachers  and 
clergymen,  the  school  directors  and  gover- 
nors and  legislators  of  the  future — all  are 
here  beginning  their  first  movements  out- 
ward from  the  darkness  of  the  material  into 
the  light  of  the  intellectual, — and  we  trust 
into  the  glory  of  God. 

Go  into  the  smoking  car  on  some  of  our 
railroads  in  certain  parts  of  the  State,  and 
we  may  be  able  to  talk  with  but  few  of  the 
men  around  us :  the  continents  of  the  earth 
and  the  islands  of  the  sea  are  represented  here 
in  Pennsylvania.  We  can  do  little  with  these 
adults — the  Hun,  the  Polack,  the  German, 
the  Italian  of  middle  age  will  live  and  die 
true  to  his  native  language  and  his  father- 
land.  He  may  be  naturalized  because  some- 
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body  wants  his  vote,  but  be  cannot  and  will 
not  be  one  of  us  by  inner  naturalization. 
Meanwhile  the  school  opens  its  door  and 
takes  in  the  children  of  all  these  diiTerent 
nationalities :  they  read  fron^  the  same  books, 
play  the  same  games,  use  the  same  language, 
and  by  its  imperceptible  yet  powerful  influ- 
ence the  heterogeneous  is  made  homogeneous 
This  grand  work  is  done  by  the  schoolmas- 
ter ;  and  in  no  other  country  on  earth  have 
such  mighty  results  been  accomplished. 

And  what  of  higher  education  ?  We  must 
first  have  the  foundation,  of  course;  what 
would  superstructure  be  worth  without  foun- 
dation ?  .Having  but  glanced  at  the  founda- 
tion, let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  build- 
ing. Where  in  this  country  are  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning  located — the  col- 
leges, the  universities,  the  polytechnic 
schools?  Just  where  the  common  schools 
have  been,  and  nowhere  else.  South  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line  the  planters  were 
always  the  gentlemen  and  the  scholars,  but 
for  the  poor  white  and  the  poorer  black 
there  were  no  schools — and  where  are  their 
higher  institutions  ?  Turn  to  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  York,  and  Massachusetts,  and 
Connecticut,  and  New  Hampshire,  and  Ver- 
mont— all  New  England,  in  fact — and  see 
them  dotted  all  over  with  colleges.  Why  ? 
Because  the  common  schools  were  there,  lay- 
in  g  the  foundations  broad  and  deep.  So 
every  teacher  who  is  doing  conscientious 
work,  is  laying  the  foundation  of  higher  cul- 
ture ;  and  the  professor  of  the  College  and 
the  University  gladly  meets  the  teacher  of 
the  Common  School,  and  says,  "  We  are 
brethren,"  though  one  be  working  at  the 
base,  and  the  other  on  the  sky-piercing  dome. 

So  with  literature.  The  Hottentot  has 
no  literature.  Even  here  in  America,  south 
of  Mason  and  Dixon,  away  from  the  sea- 
board where  commerce  brings  some  light, 
there  has  been  scarcely  any  literature. 
Whittier  and  Longfellow  and  Irving  and 
Bryant  and  I^well,  who  have  made  glorious 
our  American  literature,  appeared  not  there, 
but  where  the  common  school  had  prepared 
people  to  read  them.  It  is  only  where  the 
ground  has  been  plowed  and  fertilized  by 
the  common  school  that  literature  takes  root 
and  grows.  Let  the  teachers  who  are  work- 
ing at  the  base  of  the  literature  of  a  nation, 
see  to  it  that  their  work  be  well  done. 

Here  and  there  an  objection  is  heard — 
'*  Greece  had  no  common  schools,  yet  see 
her  literature.'*  No  schools ! — in  a  country 
where  the  very  boys  in  the  theatres  were 
able  to  criticise  a  misplaced  accent !  If  we 
go  to  our   State  or  county  fairs,  we  see 


wonderful  Durham  cattle,  and  long-wooled 
sheep,  Shanghai  hens,  and  horses  making 
arioon  the  track.  The  Greeks  had  races 
too,  and  boxing,  and  games;  but  they  also 
had  their  grand  historians  and  poets,  pre- 
senting their  work  at  their  great  Olympic 
festival  for  the  judgment  of  the  people,  and 
there  we  find  the  source  of  their  mafijnificent 
development.  They  were  an'educated  nation  I 


INSTITUTES  IN  INDIANA. 


THE  editor  of  the  Indiana  School  JanmaU 
in  a  late  issue,  shows  clearly  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  "Hoosier  State"  to 
enact  the  Institute  law  of  the  Keystone. 
Pennsylvania  has  the  reputation  of  having 
larger  and  better  Institutes  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union— and  we  are  glad  to 
know  that  she  deserves  it.     We  quote : 

The  Institute  season  is  now  over.  Eiehty- 
eight  out  of  the  ninety-two  counties  in  the  State 
have  held  their  Institutes,  and  their  record  is 
made.  The  writer  has  visited  from  one  to  six 
per  week  since  the  last  Monday  in  July,  and  so 
has  had  good  opportunity  to  see  the  character  of 
work  done  and  note  the  improvement  over  that 
of  former  years.  Without  doubt  there  is  a  grad- 
ual improvement  in  Institute  work — it  is  grow- 
ing less  and  less  academic,  and  more  and  more 
professional.  The  belief  is  now  almost  universal 
that  the  Institute  is  not  the  place  for  the  study 
of  facts.  However  skillful  the  instructor,  he  can 
teach  but  few  things  in  regard  to  any  subject  of 
study  in  a  single  week;  but  he  may  ^ive  valur 
able  suggestions  and  principles  that  will  be  use- 
ful in  every  lesson  of  the  entire  year, 

There  is  a  great  difference  noted  in  the 
management  of  these  Institutes.  In  some 
counties  the  attendance  begins  small,  gradually 
increases,  reaches  its  maximum  Wednesday  or 
Thursday,  and  fizzles  out  Friday  afternoon,  la 
others  the  full  force  are  on  hand  Monday  morn- 
ing, and  remain  till  the  close  of  the  Institute 
Friday  evening.  In  some,  at  the  tap  of  the 
bell,  teachers  are  present  and  take  their  seats 
promptly  so  that  work  can  begin  at  once,  and 
need  not  be  disturbed  by  stragglers.  In  others, 
teachers  seem  to  make  no  eAbrt  to  be  present. 

On  approaching  the  school- house  in  which 
an  Institute  was  held,  the  writer  found  no  fewer 
than  a  dozen  teachers  lounging  under  the  trees 
in  the  yard.  As  he  passed  through  the  hall  be 
saw  two  or  three  small  groups  in  side  rooms 
visiting.  In  the  hall  was  an  enterprising  book 
man  in  the  midst  of  several  teachers,  exhibiting 
his  books  and  papers.  In  the  audience- room 
was  the  Institute,  or  what  was  left  ot  it,  listening 
to  an  instructive  lesson.  At  recess  several 
teachers  went  "  down  town,"  and  the  audience 
after  recess  was  smaller  than  before.  In  this 
same  Institute  teachers  would  get  up  and  leave 
the  room  in  the  midst  of  an  exercise,  and  once 
the  instructor  was  compelled  to  stop  and  ask 
for  attention  and  order. 
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This  was  tke  worst  Institute  visited,  but  sev- 
eral others  resembled  this  one  very  much  in 
some  of  its  features.  Such  things  ought  not  so 
to  be.  They  are  absolutely  inexcusable,  and 
the  Superintendent  is  as  responsible  for  this  as 
is  a  teacher  for  the  bad  order  in  his  school. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Institutes  on 
the  whole  are  improving  in  every  regard,  and 
the  words  of  praise  are  many  more  than  those 
of  criticism. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS, 


BEAVER. — Supt.  Reed :  Many  improvements 
have  beenmade  by  directors  in  building*  re* 
pairing  and  furnishing  school  houses.  Only 
thirty-eight  of  our  teachers  are  doing  their  first 
term's  work.  Wages  have  been  raised  in  many 
places,  and  lowered  in  none.  In  the  educational 
meetings  held  this  year,  eight  of  which  were  held 
last  month,  about  two- thirds  of  the  teachers  have 
been  met.  Some  teachers  have  attended  four 
different  meetings.  In  response  to  circulars 
previously  sent  out,  about  forty  schools  made  a 
very  creditable  display  of  school  work  at  the 
county  fair.  Beaver  Falls  and  Beaver  made  the 
most  elaborate  display.  This  work  will  have  a 
good  effect  upon  the  schools  of  the  county. 

Cambria. — Supt.  Leech  :  A  good  Local  In- 
stitute was  held  at  Glasgow./  Since  my  last  re- 
port I  have  received  the  following  very  gener- 
ous contributions  for  schools  in  the  flooded  dis- 
tricts :  Jr.  O.  U.  A.  M.  of  Tyrone,  $2$ ;  Supt.  D. 
5.  Keith,  Altoona,  |ioo ;  Washington  Township 
School  Board,  |2o ;  Supt.  J.  W.  Berkey,  Berlin, 
147  :  Ebensburg  Relief^  Committee.  I64.46 ;  A. 
J.  Bradley,  Blair  co.,  $2  ;  B.  F.  Pinkerton,  Ty- 
rone, I21.50;  Cambria  School  Board,  |io:  S.G. 
Rudy,  Orbisonia,    I5.55  ;    Summer  Hill  Twp. 
School  Board.  $$  ;    **  Teacher,"  Blair  Co.,  $1 ; 
Supt.  L  O.  Foose,  Harrisburg,  I120.86;  Z.  X. 
Snyder,  for  Indiana  Normal  School,  |2o;  Rich- 
land Twp.  School  Board,  |io;  Supt.  J.  H.  Ly- 
kens.  I45 ;  E.  B.  Seedenberg.  Martinsburg,  $1 59; 
total  to  Nov.  9,  |i  171.50.    Of  this  sum  |ooo  has 
been  paid  out  in  equal  sums  to  Woodvaie,  Con- 
emaugh  and  Cambria  districts;   the  balance 
will  be  paid  within  the  next  week.    I  estimate 
that  these  three  districts  alone  will  need  not  less 
than  $10,000  to  see  them  through  for  buildings, 
books  and  teachers.    A  number  of  the  boroughs 
contiguous  to  Johnstown  have  voted  in  favor  of 
consolidation,  and  will  hereafter  be  outside  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  County  Supt.,  except  in  the 
matter  of  County  Institute.    These  school  dis- 
tricts are  Woodvaie,  Conemaugh  boro.,  Mill- 
ville,  Coopersdale,  Cambria  boro.,  Grubbtown, 
and  Prospect.    They  will  probably  remain  as 
they  are  until  the  end  of  the  present  school  year. 
Cameron. — Supt.  Pearsall:    The   Teachers* 
Institute  was  held  towards  the  close  of    the 
month.    For  the  professional  work  done,  inter- 
est manifested,  attendance,  etc.,  the  session  of 
1889  must  rank  among  the  most  profitable  of  all 
ever  held  in  the  county. 

Centre. — Supt.  Wolf:  The  house  of  Sandy 
Ridge  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  new 


reoiOf  and  the  school  is  now  graded.  Snow 
Shoe  has  a  new  school  at  Gorton  Heights  along 
the  Beech  Creek  R.  R.  Spring  has  two  new 
houses  of  good  design,  one  of  them  containing 
two  rooms.  Boggs  has  a  fine  new  house  in  place 
of  the  one  burned  down  last  term.  Howard 
township  also  has  a  new  building.  Walker 
found  it  necessary  to  discontinue  the  grades  in 
the  Franklin  sub  district  and  built  a  new  house. 
Gregg  put  up  a  new  brick  hou^^e,  in  many  re- 
spects the  best  of  those  erected  during  the  sum- 
mer. In  a  number  of  districts  old  houses  have 
been  re- seated  with  patent  furniture,  and  others 
have  been  supplied  with  maps,  furniture,  and 
slate  blackboards. 

Chester. — Supt.  Walton:  The  Franklin  di- 
rectors have  put  good  slate  blackboards  in  all 
their  schools ;  unabridged  dictionaries  on  neat 
and  substantial  holders,  in  two  of  them.  Lon- 
don, Britain  township,  now  furnishes  all  the 
text-books,  having  as  many  series  of  readers  as 
there  are  schools,  which,  by  a  judicious  system 
of  exchange,  can  be  given  to  each  school  fre- 
quently as  a  fresh  set.  New  London  township 
has  established  a  high  school  at  New  London, 
for  the  higher  education  of  her  youth.  Uwchlan 
township  has  placed  double  floors  in  two  of  her 
schools,  a  practical  combination  of  comfort  and 
sanitation. 

Clinton. — Supt.  Brungard  :  Local  institutes 
were  held  at  Wayne  and  Pine  Creek ;  both  were 
marked  successes.  The  teachers  were  all  pres- 
ent, except  one  who  was  unable  to  be  there. 
The  school  house  at  Sugar  Run  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  supposed  to  be  of  incendiary  origin ; 
insurance  I300.  Arbor  day  was  observed  in 
some  of  our  schools.  A  new  piano  was  placed 
in  the  Renovo  high  school,  and  a  new  organ  in 
the  Logan  town  grammar  school. 

CuMBEKLAND- — Supt.  Beitzel :  The  Upper 
Allen  teachers  have  again  organized  a  district 
institute,  and  are  holding  their  meetings  in 
Reed*s  Hall,  Shepherdstown.  The  Keystone 
Literary  Society  of  Boiling  Springs  has  reorgan- 
ized for  the  winter,  and  interesting  weekly  meet- 
ings are  held.  A  number  of  other  literary  and 
educational  associations  have  been  formed 
throughout  the  county,  The  following  inter- 
esting and  model  report  came  to  my  desk  from 
the  hands  of  John  F.  Rupp,  esq..  Secretary  of 
the  Lower  Allen  School  Board :  "  We  have 
made  some  very  significant  changes  in  the 
Cedar  Grove  school  property.  The  grounds 
have  been  enclosed  with  a  substantial  chestnut 
pale  fence.  We  put  in  a  slate  blackboard,  put 
up  a  twenty  dollar  bell,  and  on  Arbor  Day 
planted  eighteen  sugar,  and  six  Norway  maples 
around  the  grounds.  We  have  some  painting 
yet  to  be  done.  As  '  our '  school-house  is  the 
most  public  one  in  the  township  I  have  done 
mv  best  to  make  it  deserve  its  location.  The 
school  is  again  entirely  too  large ;  there  will  be 
more  than  sixty  pupils."  All  our  schools  are 
moving  along  nicely.  The  large  school  build- 
ing in  Carlisle  is  nearing  completion,  and  will 
be  a  fine  structure. 

Erie. — Supt.  Miller :  Our  teachers  have  all 
gone  into  their  schools  for  the  new  term  with 
great  enthusiasm.    I  am  very  certain  that  the 
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most  valuable  institute  ever  held  in  this  county 
met  at  Edinboro,  October  14,  1889. 

Forest. — Supt.  Kerr:  Arbor  Day  was  ob- 
served by  the  Tionesta  schools.  The  pupils 
met  in  the  school  hall,  where  they  delivered 
recitations,  and  were  addressed  by  Director  E. 
L.  Davis,  Principal  F.  W.  Ware,  and  others; 
then  a  number  of  trees  were  planted,  each  of 
which  was  named  by  the  pupils  of  the  different 
grades.  The  directors  of  Tionesta  district  have 
procured  patent  furniture  for  three  houses;  now 
all  their  houses  are  well  supplied  in  this  respect. 

Franklin. — Supt.  Slyder:  The  month  of 
October  was  spent  in  visiting  schools.  I  am 
pleased  to  state  that  the  school  affairs  of  our 
county  are  moving  along  nicely.  A  great  many 
teachers'  meetings  are  being  held  in  various 
parts  of  the  county.  It  is  altogether  likely  that 
we  will  have  another  profitable  school  year. 
Arbor  Day  was  observed  by  the  Stoufferstown 
schools;  appropriate  exercises  were  held. 

Fulton— Supt.  Peck ;  This  year  we  held  the 
County  Institute  during  the  week  immediately 
preceding  the  opening  of  school.  The  experi- 
ment—for  such  it  seemed  to  be — proved  a  suc- 
cess. The  attendance  of  teachers  lacked  but 
one  of  being  as  good  as  it  was  last  year,  and 
the  interest  in  every  other  way  was  as  satisfac- 
tory. The  schools-  of  this  county  all  opened 
together  on  the  7th  of  October,  for  a  uniform 
term  of  six  months.  Some  of  the  districts  are 
putting  in  new  reading  charts ;  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  more  and  better  apparatus  is  being 
awakened.  Belfast  township  is  just  now  com- 
pleting a  substantial  frame  school-house,  to  take 
the  place  of  one  unfit  for  use. 

Greene— Supt.  Waychoff:  Richhill  district 
and  Franklin  have  each  added  a  new  school. 
Reading  charts  are  rapidly  being  introduced  into 
the  schools  of  the  county.  Improved  school 
furniture  was  never  more  rapidly  introduced 
than  during  this  year. 

Indiana. — Supt.  Cochran  :  The  schools  are 
all  open  and  moving  along  smoothly.  In  sev- 
eral townships  the  teachers  have  organized,  and 
are  conducting  successful  local  institutes.  Con- 
siderable apparatus  has  been  placed  in  our 
schools  this  year.  Several  new  buildings  have 
been  erected  and  others  repaired. 

Jefferson. — Supt.  Hughes :  Our  schools  are 
doine:  good  work  and  are  well  attended.  Our 
people  will  not  be  pleased  with  anything  short 
of  pood  teachers  and  good  schools. 

Juniata — Supt.  Auman  :  The  new  school- 
houses  in  Lack  and  Monroe  townships  are  com- 
pleted and  occupied.  New  patent  furniture  has 
been  placed  in  two  schools  in  Monroe,  one  in 
Susquehanna,  and  one  in  Lackawanna.  The 
new  building  in  Port  Royal  is  nearing  comple- 
tion, and  will  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  county. 

Lebanon. — Supt.  Snoke :  All  the  schools 
are  in  session  except  those  of  Jonestown  bor- 
ough. Their  new  building  is  nearing  comple- 
tion and  will  soon  be  ready  for  occupancy. 
This  is  in  all  respects  a  model  building,  and  re- 
flects credit  and  honor  upon  the  Board.  Most 
of  the  schools  visited  were  found  in  an  excel- 
lent condition.  The  attendance  is  quite  regular, 
ranging  in  many  schools  from  95  to 98  percent. 


Lehigh. — Supt.  Knauss:  Six  well-arranged 
and  substantial  brick  school-houses  were  built 
during  the  summer,  as  follows :  Weisenberf^, 
two — ^replacing  the  old  stone  buildings  at  Buck's 
and  New  Smithville  ;  Low  Hill,  one,  replacing 
a  frame  house  at  Lyon  Valley ;  Washington,  one 
at  Washington  Square,  creating  a  new  sub  dis- 
trict; Upper  Milford,  a  one-story  two  room 
building  at  Shinersville,  an  additional  school 
organized  and  two  graded ;  Lynn,  a  sinailar 
building  near  Lynnville.  Four  of  the  new  houses 
were  dedicated  with  appropriate  exercises ;  the 
remaining  two  will  also  oe  dedicated  in  the 
near  future.  The  County  Institute  held  at  Al- 
lentown  was  attended  by  all  the  teachers  but 
two,  who  were  kept  away  by  sickness.    A  large 

Proportion  of  the  directors  and  many  other 
lends  of  education  also  attended.  The  Insti- 
tute proved  a  full  success.  During  the  present 
term  we  propose  to  hold  seven  Local  Institutes, 
— four  in  November,  and  two  in  December— at 
Washington  Square,  December  7 ;  Centre  Val- 
ley, December  14 ;  and  one  at  East  Texas,  Jan- 
uary II,  1890. 

Luzerne. — Supt.  Coughlin :  The  schools  are 
all  open.  The  vacation  was  improved  by  the 
directors  in  making  repairs,  and  improving  the 
school  grounds.  The  opening  of  the  West 
Pittston  schools  was  a  very  interesting  occasion. 
This  custom  of  opening  school  witti  formal  exer- 
cises should  be  more  common.  The  Pittston 
High  School  building  was  formally  dedicated  to 
the  cause  of  public  education  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  term.  I  have  since  visited  the 
schools  and  found  everything  in  good  working 
order,  under  the  management  of  the  excellent 
corps  of  teachers  employed. 

Lycoming. — Supt.  Lose :  Many  of  the  dis- 
tricts are  organizing  meetings,  called  "  Teachers* 
and  Directors'  Meetings,"  for  the  mutual  im- 
provement of  the  teachers,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  schools.  They  will  be  held  semi- 
monthly, with  the  teachers  and  directors  of  the 
respective  townships  as  members.  These  meet- 
ings ought  to  bring  teachers  and  directors  into 
closer  relationship,  and  result  in  much  good. 
Our  schools  have  never  before  started  with  so 
favorable  an  outlook,  and  a  very  successful 
year's  work  is  predicted.  Although  the  exam- 
mations  this  year  were  more  rigid  than  hitherto, 
the  result  has  been  more  satisfactory  than  ever 
before,  the  candidates  being  exceptionally  pre- 
pared. It  is  almost  certain  that  there  has  not 
been  a  single  person  licensed  to  teach  this  fall 
who  will  faii  through  poor  scholarship. 

Mercer. — Supt.  McCleery :  The  directors  of 
Coal  Spring  have  let  the  contract  for  a  new 
brick  building  to  be  erected  next  spring.  Missj 
Mary  Leech,  of  Greenville,  has  been  electee' 
teacher  of  vocal  music  in  Sharps ville.  Th< 
Union  Schools  of  Mercer  have  specialists 
music,  writing,  and  drawing. 

McKean. — Supt.  Eckels:  Our  county  insti* 
tute  was  the  most  successful  ever  held  in 
county.  Nearly  all  the  teachers  were  preseni 
and  showed  great  interest  iu  the  exercises.  Tb< 
directors  were  better  represented  on  Directorsil 
Day  than  ever  before.  The  majority  of  oi 
schools  are  doing  good  work. 
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Montgomery.— Supt.  Hoffccker :  Our  county 
institute  was  the  largest  in  our  history.  Much 
valuable  and  practical  instruction  was  given. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-five  directors  were  in 
attendance.  A  Directors*  Association  was 
formed.  Hon.  £.  £.  Higbee  and  Dept.  Supt. 
Houck  addressed  the  Directors'  Association 
and  the  institute. 

Montour. — Supt.  Steinbach :  Anthony  and 
Valley  districts  have  supplied  all  their  schools 
with  new  charts ;  Liberty  has  put  in  two  new 
slate  blackboards — a  move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. There  seems  to  be  an  inclination,  in 
nearly  all  the  districts,  to  improve  and  furnish 
the  schools  with  better  apparatus.  Our  schools 
are  in  first-class  working  order.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  more  energy  displayed  on  the  part 
of  all  the  teachers  to  do  good  work,  than  for  years 
past.  Directors,  too,  are  taking  more  interest 
in  visiting  than  heretofore. 

Northampton. — Supt.  Werner:  The  East 
Allen  township  School  Board  furnished  sixty 
trees  for  Arbor  Day.  Mr.  Milton  M.  Billheimer, 
a  member  of  the  Board,  who  lives  in  Union 
district,  superintended  the  planting  of  twelve 
trees  in  said  district,  which  were  named  as  fol- 
lows: Gov.  George  Wolf,  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee, 
President  Harrison,  Gov.  Beaver,  Supt.  Wer- 
ner, Milton  M.  Billheimer,  John  Yellis,  W.  E, 
Ulick,  Uriah  Achenbach,  Lewis  Bartholomew, 
and  B.  F.  King,  members  of  the  Board ;  the 
last  was  named  for  the  township.  Messrs. 
Joseph  Lindenmoyer  and  E.  W.  Fensterma(ther, 
of  the  Allen  township  School  Board,  took  an 
aaive  interest  in  planting  trees  in  their  dis- 
trict. A  number  of  other  townships  celebrated 
Arbor  Day,  but  reports  are  not  yet  received. 

Northumberland. — Supt.     Bloom :      The 
schools  are  doing  a  commendable  work.    Nu- 
merous substantial  improvements  were  made 
during  the  summer,  in  the  buildines,  grounds, 
etc.;  a  large  number  of  comparatively  worthless 
blackboards  were  replaced  by   natural  slate. 
On  October  1 1 ,  the  new  school  house  at  Turbot- 
▼iUe  was  dedicated  and  formally  set  apart  for  its 
intended  use.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev. 
Pfiueger.   Secretary  of  the  Board,  Reverends 
Schmeiser,  Davis  and  Schoedler,  by  E.  H.  Pain- 
ter, Esq.,  and  others.    The  lar^e  and  apprecia- 
tive audience  gave  evidence  of  the  willingness 
on  the  part  of  patrons  and  citizens  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  the  still  further  promotion  of  the 
educational  interests  of  the  borough.  The  build- 
ing is    frame,   amply    large,    containing   four 
rooms,  furnished  with  patent  furniture,  and  is  a 
aedit  to  the  town  as  well  as  to  the  cause  of 
popular  education ;  credit  is  especially  due  to 
the  directors  by  whose  official  authority  and  per- 
sonal integrity  it  was  erected.    Visitations  to  the 
schools  of  Northumberland,  Coal  township,  Mt. 
Carmel,  Milton,  and  Mt.  Carmel  township,  dis- 
close the  fact  that  very  few  changes  in  teachers 
were  made  in  these  districts,  and  the  progress 
made  by  the  pupils  is  very  commendable.    Dis- 
trict Institutes  are  also  held  in  nearly  all  of  these 
districts,  and  good  work  is  being  done.    Re- 
cently a  numl^r  of  school  houses  in  Coal  town- 
ship were  supplied  with  natural  slate  black- 
board surface.    Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  pro- 


gressiveness,  the  directors  of  the  above  districts 
have  furnished  their  teachers  with  such  appa- 
ratus— maps,  charts,  tellurians,  etc. — as  is  neces- 
sary, and  naturally  expect  good  results  to  follow. 

Perry. — Supt.  Aumiller  :  The  three  schools 
in  Duncannon  had  their  walls  papered  before 
the  opening  of  school.  The  improvement  in 
appearance  is  well  worth  the  money  expended. 
The  directors  of  Newport  decided  to  add  a  new 
two  story  annex  to  their  main  building,  but 
owing  to  the  disaster  of  the  flood  it  has  not  been 
completed.  A  new  brick  house  was  erected  at 
Pisgah,  and  a  frame  building  at  Loysville, 
These  new  buildings,  and  one  other  in  each  of 
these  districts,  were  supplied  with  patent  furni- 
ture. I  found  one  school  in  Tyrone  township 
where  all  the  pupils  but  one  in  the  community 
were  enrolled,  and  all  who  were  enrolled  were 
also  present  on  the  day  of  my  visit.  In  other 
districts  I  found,  in  some  instances,  less  than 
half  of  the  children  enrolled.  These  conditions 
furnish  a  good  index  of  the  teacher's  popularity 
and  of  the  sentiment  of  the  community. 

Potter. — Supt.  Kies :  The  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute was  the  event  of  the  month.  The  enroll- 
ment was  the  largest  for  years,  nearly  every 
teacher  being  present.  The  work  was  thorough 
and  practical,  and  awakened  a  deep  interest 
among  teachers  and  citizens.  West  Branch  has 
built  one  new  school  house  and  supplied  all 
with  patent  furniture.  Keating  has  just  com- 
pleted two  new  school  houses  well  arranged  for 
school  work.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  sev- 
eral districts  have  concluded  to  adopt  the  annual 
single  school  term  in  place  of  the  two  short 
terms.  We  hope  for  condnued  progress  in  this 
direction. 

Sharon. — Supt.  Canon :  Instead  of  the  usual 
"  rhetoricals  "  in  our  High  School,  we  are  hav- 
ing this  year  monthly  debates.  "Ihat  the 
London  Strike  was  justifiable  "  and  "  that  the 
Australian  System  of^  voting  should  be  adopted 
by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania."  are  the  two 
(questions  thus  far  discussed.  Careful  prepara- 
tion was  made  for  both  contests,  and  the  debates 
were  very  interesting  and  profitable  to  all. 

Snyder. — Supt.  Hermann:  The  schools  are 
all  in  operation,  having  opened,  on  an  average, 
one  week  earlier  than  last  year.  From  present 
indications  we  shall  have  a  very  successful 
term.  Good  teachers,  as  a  general  thing,  in- 
sure good  schools.  As  far  as  possible  none  but 
the  l^st  were  selected.  Middlecreek  furnished 
all  its  schools  with  excellent  slate  blackboards. 
Franklin,  besides  building  one  of  the  best 
school  houses  in  the  county,  improved  one  of 
its  houses  and  reseated  it  with  patent  furniture. 
A  number  of  townships  have  already  organized 
Local  Institutes.  Arbor  Day  was  observed  in  a 
number  of  districts.  The  graded  school-house 
at  Shamokin  Dam  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
in  a  few  weeks. 

SoMERSET.—Supt.  Berkey :  The  schools  of 
the  county  are  all  in  operation,  and  everything 
promises  a  very  successful  term.  District  In- 
stitutes have  beien  organised  in  ouite  a  number 
of  the  larger  townships.  This  snows  a  profes- 
sional spirit  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  a 
desire  to  iniprove»    The  schools  of  Salisbury, 
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Ursina  and  Confluence  boroughs  have  been 
graded  and  a  course  of  study  adopted  in  each 
district,  to  the  great  improvement  of  the  schools. 

Sullivan. — Supt,  Black:  During  the  ^s^ 
weeks  preceding  the  opening  of  school,  I  con- 
ducted a  Normal  Institute  at  Sonestown,  at 
which  instruction  was  given  in  the  common 
branches  and  in  theory  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing ;  tuition  was  free.  The  Institute  was  well 
attended,  and  much  interest  was  manifested  by 
the  teachers  in  every  department  of  the  work. 

Union. — Supt.  Johnson  :  The  schools  of  the 
county  are  all  in  operation.  Much  care  has 
been  exercised  by  the  directors  in  the  selection 
of  the  teachers,  and  as  a  result  we  confidently 
look  for  satisfactory  work  in  the  schools.  The 
school  buildings  of  Buffalo,  Kelly,  Gregg  and 
MifHinburghave  been  put  in  good  condition,  for 
which  the  directors  will  be  held  in  grateful  re- 
membrance by  the  pupils. 

Warren. — Supt  Putnam  :  I  recently  visited 
the  school  in  the  Cornplanter  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, and  found  it  in  excellent  condition.  About 
twenty  Indian  pupils  were  in  attendance,  and 
they  seemed  to  be  getting  along  finely  in  all 
the  branches.  I  was  surprised  to  find  them 
as  well  advanced  as  the  average  country  pupils. 
Their  teacher,  Bennie  Huff,  is  a  well  educated 
Indian  from  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation.  He 
realizes  the  importance  of  educating  the  race, 
and  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  work.  The 
pupils  are  shy  before  strangers,  yet  they  show 
plainly  that  the  Indian  can  be  educated. 

York. — Supt.  Brenneman:  Our  schools  are 
all  in  operation,  and  successful  work  is  every- 
where indicated.  The  attendance  is  regular, 
and  the  teachers  have  the  true  spirit.  The 
schools  thus  far  visited  were  found  to  be  in  a 
very  satisfactory  condition.  As  a  rule,  good 
work  is  done  with  the  primary  classes.  A  num- 
ber of  districts  have  erected  substantial  new 
houses.  Manchester  borough  has  completed  a 
double-room  building,  furnished  with  slate  black- 
board, and  the  Smead-Wills  system  of  ventila- 
tion. Hanover  built  an  addition  to  the  high 
school  building.  Wrightsville  purchased  Yaggy's 
Geographical  and  Anatomical  Studies  for  use 
in  the  different  grades.  A  number  of  the  rural 
districts  furnished  their  schools  with  wall  maps 
and  reading  charts. 

Bristol. — Supt.  Boor :  All  but  three  of  our 
teachers  attended  the  county  Institute.  Miss 
Elizabeth  S.  Baily,  who  had  been  a  teacher  in 
the  schools  of  this  place  for  the  last  twenty  five 
years,  died  in  Philadelphia,  October  29th,  and 
was  interred  in  St.  James  churchyard,  Bristol, 
November  ist.  She  was  well- known  throughout 
the  county,  having  taught  there  a  number  of 
years  previous  to  coming  to  Bristol. 

DuNMORE. — Supt.  Fowler:  We  still  lack  seat- 
ing capacity — ^particularly  in  our  primary  de- 
partment— but  will  soon  have  more  rooms  ready. 
Arbor  Day  was  observed  in  most  of  our  schools 
with  exercises  appropriate  to  the  occasion^  We 
planted  some  trees  and  shrubbery — not  so 
many,  however,  as  in  the  spring. 

Hazlbton. — Supt.  Harman  :  The  openitig 
of  four  additional  schools  has  simplified  the 
classification  of  pupils  and  relieved  the  crowded 


condition  of  the  primary  schools.  The  new 
teachers  have  adapted  themselves  with  reason- 
able success  to  their  work. 

Meadville. — Supt.  Hotchkiss:  One  hundred 
and  forty-four  girls  are  taking  lessions  in  co^ik- 
ing,  one-half  day  in  each  week;  during  tiiis 

Ceriod  the  boys  of  the  same  grade  are  studym; 
ookkeeping.  This  department  of  our  work 
is  exceedingly  popular. 

Nanticoke.  —  Supt.  Miller:  Our  School 
Board  has  adopted  the  Prang  System  of  Form 
Study  and  Drawing.  An  electrical  machine  and 
an  expensive  air  pump  have  been  added  to  tht 
philosophical  apparatus  in  the  high  school. 

NoRRiSTOwN. — Supt.  Gotwals:  Our  schools 
are  in  excellent  working  condition.  Teachen 
are  anxious  to  do  good  work  and  to  become 
familar  with  the  best  methods.  The  Summer 
School  of  Methods  held  here  by  Miss  Patridge, 
has  been  quite  an  incentive  to  a  number  of  the 
teachers. 

ScRANTON. — Supt.  Phillips:  Night  schools 
opened  the  first  Monday  of  November.  Twenty- 
six  teachers  have  already  been  employed  for 
them.  One  death  has  occurred  among  our 
teachers.  Miss  Maggie  A.  Murphy  died  Nor. 
oth,  after  an  illness  of  four  or  five  months.  She 
had  been  in  the  employ  of  our  Board  about 
twelve  years. 

Shamokin. — Supt.  Harpel :  .Our  teachers  are 
taking  great  pains  in  decorating  their  school- 
rooms and  making  them  cheerful  and  home- 
like. A  very  fine  and  complete  set  of  chemi- 
cal apparatus  was  added  to  our  high  school  ap- 
pliances, and  efforts  are  now  bemg  made  to 
gather  a  good  geological  cabinet.  The  Board 
has  under  consideration  the  purchase  of  a  new 
school  property  in  the  Second  Ward. 

South  Bethlehem. —Supt.  Wilt:  The  new 
eight-room  building  known  as  the  '*  Webster 
Public  School  Building  "  was  taken  possession 
of  October  i6th.  This  building  is  furnished  in 
accordance  with  the  most  modern  style  of 
school  architecture,  and  is  provided  with  the 
Smead-Wills  system  of  heating  and  venulation. 
We  are  safe  in  saying  that  heat,  light  and  ven- 
tilation are  perfect  in  every  department  through- 
out the  entire  building ;  it  redounds  greatly  to 
the  credit  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  tax- 
payers of  our  thriving  borough.  Further  than 
this,  the  directors  have  shown  their  enthusiasm 
and  their  interest  in  the  cause  of  common 
school  education  by  improving  the  old  build- 
ings, in  erecting  porches,  making  better  side- 
walks and  fences ;  by  increasing  the  supply  of 
school  apparatus,  such  as  large  '*  Busy-work" 
tables  for  primary  schools,  outline  maps.  State 
maps,  color  charts,  globes,  dictionaries,  gazet- 
teers, real  objects  to  illustrate  weight  and  meas- 
ure tables,  etc. ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  teachers  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  make  the  average  number  of  pupils 
to  a  teacher  not  more  than  forty.  I  am  pleaded 
to  say,  that  our  teachers  are  bestowing  the  best 
possible  care  upon  the  furniture,  and  that  th^ 
are  constantly  striving  to  improve  school  disci- 
pline, and  to  become  more  concrete  and  prac- 
tical in  their  methods  of  instniaion. 

STRELTOii.'^ufK.  McGinnes :  The  SteellH 
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Literary  Institute  has  begun  work  for  the  season. 
A  large  and  interested  audience  greeted  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  first  evening.  This  institution  is 
a  strong  connecting  link  between  the  schools 
and  the  public. 

Hazle  Township  (Lureme  Co.) — Supt.  Fcl- 
ton:  The  new  building  at  Stockton  has  been 
opened  for  use.  It  is  a  neat  structure,  and  is 
used  as  the  high  school  for  the  village.  It  cost 
about  $1,000,  The  evening  schools  will  be 
opened  November  i8th. 


Plymouth  Township  (Luzerne  Co.)— SupL 
Gildea :  Three  evening  schools  are  in  session. 
The  interest  manifested  and  the  attendance 
during  the  past  month  are  unusually  gratifying. 
The  observance  of  Arbor  Day  was  necessarily 
confined  to  indoor  exercises  calculated  to  in- 
stil and  promote  among  the  pupils  a  sentiitient 
favorable  to  the'  planting  of  trees,  etc.,  at  home 
and  wherever  practicable.  Appropriate  literary 
programmes  arranged  with  this  end  in  view 
were  rendered  in  most  of  the  schools. 


♦  ♦  » 


Literary  Department. 


AMONG  the  unusually  large  number  of  books 
for  thoughtful  readers  that  have  issued  from 
tile  "  Riverside  Press  *'  this  season,  there  is  none  | 
that  is  more  valuable  and  important,  not  only 
to  ihe  student  of  history,  but  to  every  intelligent 
American  citizen,  than  Mr.  Hannis  Taylor's  ex- 
haustive work  on  The  Origin  and  Crawth  of 
the  En^/ish  Constitution  (Boston :  Houghton 
MifSm  &  Co.,  price,  $4-So)*  Only  the  first 
volume  has  appeared,  a  large  octavo,  treating 
of  the  making  of  the  Constitution :  a  second 
volume  is  to  complete  the  work,  in  which  will 
also  specially  be  treated  the  "growth  of  the 
federal  republic  of  the  United  States,'*  out  of 
the  English  constitutional  system.  This  in- 
deed is  a  leading  purpose  of  the  author,  to 
show  that  our  American  constitutional  system 
is  vitally  and  organically  connected  with  the 
English,  is  indeed  nothing  but  the  natural  and 
legitimate  development  of  the  latter.  This 
''English  Origin  of  the  Federal  Republic,"  is 
the  subject  of  the  introductory  chapter  of  this 
first  volume,  and  will  be  studied  with  particular 
interest,  although  the  rest  of  the  volume,  tracing, 
in  the  spirit  of  modern  bcientific  historical  re- 
search, the  origin  of  the  old  English  Common- 
wealth, the  influence  of  the  Norman  Conquest, 
and  the  growth  and  dechne  of  Parliament,  is 
not  less  interesting,  nor  less  strong  as  a  witness 
to  the  profound  scholarship,  thoroughness  of 
method,  and  literary  skill  of  the  learned  au- 
thor. It  is  in  this  last  respect  that  Mr.  Taylor's 
work  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  somewhat 
dry  and  debultory,  though  even  more  learned 
and  original  **  Constitutional  History"  of  Bishop 
Stubbs.  Otherwise,  both  in  spirit  and  mode  of 
treatment,  there  is  not  a  little  similarity  between 
the  two  historians.  Our  American  writer  is  not 
less  thorough  and  exhaustive  than  the  learned 
Englibhmai ,  but  he  is  much  more  readable. 
In  general  it  may  be  said  that  no  more  exhaust- 
ive, able,  and  important  historical  study  has  yet 
been  published  in  our  country.  It  is  a  work  of 
which  not  only  the  South,  but  all  America,  may 
well  be  proud ;  for  it  must  be  ranked  alongside 
of  the  works  of  Bancroft,  Motley,  Prescott,  Park- 
man,  Fiske  and  Tuttle,  as  one  of  the  great 
works  of  Ainencan  historical  writers.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  publication  of  the  second  vol- 
ume will  soon  follow ;  meanwhile  the  first  will 
find  a  place  in  every  historical  library  with 
any  pretensions  to  completeness. 


Less  important,  but  probably  not  less  interest- 
ing to  the  general  reader,  is  the  same  pub- 
lishers' handsome  crown  octavo  volume  on  The 
Reconstructiofi  of  Europe  (Price  $2.00),  being  a 
graphic  sketch  of  the  diplomatic  and  military 
history  of  continental  Europe  from  the  rise  to 
the  fall  of  the  second  French  empire,  or  from 
about  1830  to  1875,  by  Harold  Murdock.  The 
title  is  a  happy  one  ;  for  continental  Europe  cer- 
tainly did  undergo  a  radical  and  thorough  re- 
construction in  those  twenty  years.  And,  more- 
over, the  period  is  so  recent  that  not  only  does 
no  general  and  connected  history  of  it  exist, 
but  none  could  exist  of  a  philosophical  and  final 
character.  So  that  nothing  more  than  a  run- 
ning sketch,  or  rather,  graphic  narrative  of  the 
course  of  events  could  be  expected,  which  is  all 
that  Mr.  Murdock  has  attempted  in  this  volume. 
Though  the  author  betrays  more  or  less  evident 
French  sympathies,  and,  therefore,  naturally 
also  judges  some  of  the  most  important  diplo- 
matic transactions  and  their  results  from  the 
French  standpoint,  it  would  be  unfair  on  that  ac- 
count to  condemn  him  as  partisan.  He  is  prob- 
ably as  fair  and  xun prejudiced  as  most  writers  of 
such  recent  events  could  be,  and  he  certainly 
tries  to  be  just  and  impartial.  Not  professing 
to  be  a  final  philosophic  history,  his  very  read- 
able volume  may  be  accepted  as  a  sufficiently 
reliable  and  full  account  of  great  historical 
events  during  a  period  of  which  every  intelli- 
gent person  needs  to  have  some  knowledge,  as 
comprehensive  as  possible,  and  of  which,  never- 
theless, It  is  next  to  impossible  to  obtain  such 
knowledge  in  any  other  single  work.  It  is 
therefore  a  vulume  for  which  we  are  grateful, 
and  which  we  believe  will  be  warmly  wcrlcomed 
ever)  where,  and  not  least  by  teachers  of  history 
in  our  schools. 

Three  Good  Stories. — Messrs.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  have  just  published  three  vol- 
umes that  can  be  recommended  as  suitable  for 
Christmas  gilts.  The  first  of  them,  and  the 
best  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  is  Standish  of 
Standish  :  a  Story  of  the  Pilgrims,  by  Jane  G. 
Austin,  well-known  as  the  author  of  "A  Name- 
less Nobleman  "  and  other  novels.  It  is  a  his- 
torical story  of  the  right  kind,  giving  not  only 
the  true  story  of  the  **  Courtship  of  Miles  Stan- 
dish,"  the  captain  of  Plymouth,  but  also  a  his- 
torically faithful  characterization  of  Siandish, 
Alden,  Priscilla,  Molines,  Carver,  Brewster,  and 
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indeed  of  nearly  all  the  prominent  founders  of 
New  England  who  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock, 
whose  names  every  one  knows,  but  with  whom 
as  real,  living  men  and  women  we  feel  that  we 
were  never  as  fully  and  intimately  acquainted  as 
since  we  have  read  this  very  delightful  and 
chaltning  story.  PrisciHa  is  a  considerably  dif- 
ferent character  from  the  one  Longfellow  pic- 
tures his  Puritan  maiden  to  have  been,  a  good 
deal  livelier,  more  pert  and  self  sufficient ; 
while  John  Alden  is  not  quite  so  picturesque, 
but  a  more  real  young  man.  The  boy  or  girl 
who  reads  "Standish  of  Standish,"  we  venture 
to  say,  will  get  and  retain  a  truer  and  more 
vivid  knowledge  of  the  *'  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone *'  of  America,  and  of  those  who  laid  it, 
than  he  can  obtain  from  ever  so  careful  a  study 
of  the  text- books  of  history.  The  book,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  is  intensely  interesting,  and  it 
is  printed  and  bound  in  so  pretty  a  style  as  to 
make  a  most  attractive  present. 

It  is,  however,  in  no  sense  a  book  for  young 
folks  only ;  adults  will  enjoy  it  just  as  much. 
This  can  hardly  be  said  of  A  Summer  in  a 
Caflon  :  a  California  Story,  by  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin,  a  bright,  lively,  out-of  doors  story,  full 
of  funny  and  other  camping  experiences — a 
story  such  as  girls  particularly  will  enjoy.  It 
must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  it  is  the 
same  kind  of  a  tale  as  the  same  author's  "  The 
Birds'  Christmas  Carol,"  or  "The  Story  of 
Patsy,"  was.  It  is  longer  and  more  ambitious, 
but  lacks  the  peculiar  charm  of  either  of  these 
beautiful  and  wholesome  children's  stories, 
which  we  consider  among  the  very  best  of  their 
kind  ever  written  in  America. 

Belonging  to  quite  a  different  kind  of  novel 
from  either  of  the  preceding,  belonging  rather 
to  the  class  made  so  popular  by  "Looking 
Backward,"  is  Lucia  True  Ames's  Memoirs  cj 
a  Millionaire.  The  "Editor's  Preface"  is 
dated  from  "Boston,  June  7th,  189-."  The 
book  has  just  enough  plot  and  romance  in  it 
thinly  to  veil  the  author's  purpose  of  showing 
how  any  "millionaire,"  or  on  a  smaller  scale, 
any  person  of  means,  could  use  his  money 
for  the  improvement  of  the  physical  and 
spiritual  condition  of  his  fellow-men.  In  the 
book  the  "  millionaire  "  is  a  beautiful  and  sen- 
sible young  woman,  and  her  projects  for  found- 
ing free  libraries  throughout  the  country,  her 
schemes  for  wholesome,  comfortable,  cheap, 
and  even  handsome  tenements  are  elaborated, 
besides  plans  for  co-operative  housekeeping, 
etc.  Many  very  interesting  and  some  startling 
facts  and  figures  are  given  on  these  subjects, 
and  the  views  of  prominent  philanthropists  and 
social  reformers  like  Felix  Adler,  £.  £.  Hale, 
Chas.  L.  Brace,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Rollins  and  others 
are  introduced  in  an  ingenious  kind  of  sympo- 
sium, while  the  "  new  theology  "  and  the  meth- 
ods of  foreign  mission  work  receive  their  share 
of  attention.  Altogether  the  book  is  very  read- 
able, and  not  only  that,  but  also  very  full  of 
wholesome  sentiments  and  suggestions.  It 
makes  people  think,  and  will  do  its  full  share 
in  strengthening  the  movement,  daily  growing, 
towards  improving  the  conditions  of  life,  and  so 
also  life  itself,  in  our  country. 


EtJROPEAN  SCHOOI^:  OT  What  I  Saw  in  the  Schools 
of  Germ  an  v^  France,  Auftria,  and  Switzerland. 
By  L.  R.  Klfmm,  Ph.  D.  Neiv  York  :  D.  Apple- 
ton  (St*  Co.     J 2  mo.,  pp.  41  g.     Price,  $r.^o. 

Appleton's  *'  Interaational  Education  Series  "  we 
have  referred  to  a  number  of  times  as  worthy  the 
attention  of  all  intelligent  educators.  This  volume 
is  the  twelfth  of  the  series,  and  as  usual,  contains  an 
admirable  introductory  essay  by  the  editor.  Dr.  W. 
T.  Harris,  to  whose  broad  and  comprehensive 
scholarship  the  very  high  grade  of  excellence  of  this 
set  of  books  is 'largely  owing.  In  this  exceedingly 
interesting  and  instructive  volume,  Prof  Klemm 
gives  us  a  very  fair  and  full  view  of  the  methods  and 
attainments  of  the  best  schools  in  Europe.  Much 
attention  is  given  to  the  description  of  manual  and 
industrial  training,  and  object  teaching,  as  at  present 
carried  on,  especially  in  Germany  and  France.  All 
this  is  done  by  descriptions  of  actual  schools  in  oper- 
ation, and  is  very  fully  and  well  illustrated  from 
sketches  made  by  the  author's  own  pencil.  The 
volume  is  an  important  one.  Our  teachers  need  to 
know  what  others  are  doing  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tion. They  can  scarcely  anywhere  learn  this  better 
than  from  Prof.  Klebim's  book. 

Talks  with  PcTpils.  A  Hand  Book  for  T^achen 
of  our  Public  Schools.  By  IV.  A.  Beer.  WUh  am 
Introduction  by  A.  J.  Davis,  S'ippery  Rock,  Pa: 
Published  by  the  Author,  i8mo.  Paper,  pp.  $4. 
Price,  2J  cents. 

A  practical  and  useful  little  pamphlet.  It  consists 
of  a  variety  of  exercises  and  lessons  in  the  form  of 
Talks  and  a  few  Questions  after  each  Talk,  with 
many  suggestions  as  to  manner  and  method,  all  out> 
side  the  regular  course  of  study,  and  calculated  to 
rouse  independent  thought,  investigation,  and  further 
study.  They  all  bear  the  evident  marks  of  having 
sprung  from  a  practical  teacher's  expf^rience,  and  are 
therefore  full  of  hints  for  other  teachers,  to  whom  we 
recommend  the  little  work  as  worthy  of  attention. 

The  Rainbow  Calendar.    A  Companion  to  ^^  A 
Year  of  Sunshine.''*     Compiled  by  Kute  Sanborn, 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  A*  Co,   Price,  $t.2$. 

Our  first  impulse  is  to  say,  What,  another  calendar  I 
But  the  beautiful  exterior,  the  vellum  cloth  binding, 
.with  black  and  red  title  and  ornamentation,  as  well 
as  the  bright  preface,  and  still  more  the  matter  and 
its  arrangement  in  the  book  itself,  deter  one  from  any 
words  of  impatience,  and  instead  call  forth  genuine 
approval  and  admiration.  In  the  first  place,  the  book 
is  charmingly  beautiful.  Then  the  selections  for 
each  day  of  the  year  ai-e  various,  from  many  differeot 
authors  and  in  many  different  moods,  but  nearly 
always  in  keeping .  with  the  day  and  season — not 
quite  always,  especially  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
paragraphs  that  are  **  funny."  On  each  page,  finally, 
there  is  space  enough  left  for  brief  entries  in  the 
nature  of  a  diary,  and  especially  for  use  as  a  birthday 
book.  It  will  make  a  very  dainty  and  appropriate 
gift  for  Christmas  or  New  Year. 

Money.  By  James  Platt^  F.  S.  S.  New  York: 
G.  P,  Putnam's  Sons,    pp.  ajy.     Price,  7/  cts. 

The  popularity  of  Mr.  Platt^s  practical  commoB 
sense  httle  books  like  this  one,  on  Life,  Business, 
Economy,  Progress,  etc.,  in  England,  is  something 
amazing.  The  one  on  **  Business,'^  for  example,  which 
we  noticed  some  time  ago,  had  in  a  short  time  pasMd 
through  seventy-five  editions  before  it  was  reprinted 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  volume  before  os, 
bound  uniformly  with  the  one  just  mentioned,  in 
buckram,  with  red  side  title,  etc.,  excellently  printed, 
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is  reprinted  from  the  nineteenth  Enrliih  edition. 
We  wonder  at  thii  popuUritj,  but  we  uso  rejoice  in 
it.  For  tbe  influence  of  such  books  can  onl  j  be  sood 
and  wholesome,  llie  author  not  on! j  treati  of  hto 
subject  in  such  wise  as  to  make  perfectly  clear  the  phil- 
osophy of  monej,  currency,  gold,  silver,  and  paper 
money,  bank  notes,  checks,  shares,  banking,  eschange, 
interest,  flnances,  capital,  wealth,  etc.,  but  does  it  from 
a  Christian  point  of  view.  The  whole  spirit  and  tone 
of  the  book  is  mondly  elevated,  pure  and  thoroughly 
mne.  It  is  a  volume  we  should  like  to  see  in  eveqr 
school  library,  and  indeed  in  all  libiaries  to  which 
young  men  specially  have  access. 

A  RxADXR  IN  Botany.    Pari  /.  />vm  Sud  U 

Leaf.    Selected  and  Adapted  Jfrem  wiUkmewm 

AtttJkan.    By  Jokn  ff.  Newell.  Bostam:  GimH&* 

Co.    i^mct  pp.  J09.    Illustrated. 

A  pretty  little  book  that  will  be  enjoyed  by  young 

readers,  and  which  is  well  calculated  to  serve  the 

purpose  of  arousing  interest  in  them  in  the  further 

Andy  of  botany.    In  or  out  of  school,  as  a  regular  or 

supplementary  reader,  it  will  be  found  both  useful 

and  popular. 

Ulysses  Among  the  PHiVAciANs.  From  the 
TVamlatwn  of  Homer' t  Odyssey,  by  IVm.  Cullm 
Bryani.  Boston  :  Houghton,  MiffUn  ^  Co.  pp.  ya. 

This  is  No.  43  of  the  well  known  Riverside  LUera- 
ttsre  Series,  which  we  have  often  commended  to  our 
teachers  as  tbe  best  supplementary  readers  known  to 
us.  The  books  are  issued  quarterly,  at  50  cents  a 
year,  or  15  cents  for  single  numbers. 

Coal  and  the  Coal  Mines.    By  Homer  Greene. 

mth  Ilhutraiions  from  Drawings  by  the  Author. 

Boston:  Houghton,  MiffUn  dr«  Co.    i&mo.,  pp. 

946.     Price,  7j  cents. 

llie  thousands  of  young  folks  whom  Mr.  Greene 
delighted  with  his  mining  storv  of  ««The  Blind 
BroUier/'  will  only  need  to  be  told  that  thb  book  is 
by  the  same  author  in  order  to  assure  a  hearty  wel- 
come and  intereited  readers  for  it.  Nor  is  it  inter- 
eiting  only  to  youthful  readers;  but  for  adults  as  well. 
Indeed,  we  know  of  no  more  dearly  written,  exhaus- 
tive, and  entertaining  account  of  the  entire  subject 
anywhere,  describing  as  it  does  the  formation  of  coal, 
the  history  of  its  use  for  fuel,  the  sinking  and  work- 
ing of  all  kinds  of  mines,  the  apparatus  used,  and  so 
forth,  the  whole  being  well  illustrated  by  cuts  and 
pictures  made  by  the  author  himself.  The  book  is  a 
decided  addition  to  the  series  of  excellent  books  to 
which  it  belongs,  the  Riverside  Young  People's 
Library,  and  of  which  it  is  the  fourth  volume.  The 
whole  series  is  a  good  model  of  what  books  for 
young  folks  ought  to  be. 

Simple  Expeeiments  foe  the  Schooi^Room. 
By  John  F.  IVoodhull.  ^  New  Yorh  :  E.  L.  Kel- 
lig  ^  Co.    i6mo.,pp.  yj. 

Notes  op  Lessons  foe  Young  Teachees.  By 
John  Taylor.  Boston  :  Boston  School  Supply  Co, 
idmo.,  pp.  lot.  Price,  jo  cts. 
The  former  of  these  books  for  teachers  is  No.  9  of 
"  The  Reading  Circle  Library,"  and  is  a  condensed 
account  of  ninety-one  experiments,  evidently  as  made 
by  Ae  author  himself,  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  which 
will  interest  pupils  and  which  it  is  good  for  everyone 
to  know.  Th^  are  all  of  so  simple  a  nature  and  so 
plainly  and  fully  described,  that  the  inexperienced 
teacher  will  be  able  to  make  them,  and  through  them 
not  only  introduce  his  sdiolars  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  natural  sdenee,  but  also  stir  them  up  to 
luither  inqniiy  and  study.  It  is  a  really  practical 
tnd  uaclul  little  book.    So  are  the  Notes  of  Lessons^ 


a  volume  of  the  "  Boston  School  Series,"  though 
these  treat  of  a  quite  different  subject.  The  author 
explains  what  are  the  essential  features  of  a  Lesson, 
what  should  be  its  plan,  the  subject  matter,  etc.,  and 
gives  good  sound  advice  as  to  the  manner  of  the 
teacher,  tact,  and  various  other  practical  points. 
The  book  is  full  of  wise  suggestions,  and  useful  and 
usable  facts. 

Tableaux,  Chaeades,  and  Pantomimes.    PhUa- 
de^hia  .-  The  Petm  PubUshistg  Co^  iMmo.,  paper ^ 
pp.  146.    Prue^jo  cts. 
The  Tableaux  in  thu  book  are  unusually  many, 

various,  and  good.    The  rest  is  good  too,  though  not 

as  numerous.    The  whole  collection  is  much  better 

than  OMMt  similar  volumes. 

Ready  foe  Business:  oe  Choosing  an  Oocupa- 
TION.   A  Series  of  Practical  Papers  for  Boys.  By 
Geo.  y.  Mauson.    New  ^forh:   Fowler^  fVells 
Co.    iMmo.,pp.  108.    Price,  ys  ^l*- 
The  fisvor  with  whidi  the  various  papers  of  which 
this  volume  is  composed  were  received  when  they 
appeared  in  St.  Nichalas  should  insure  them  even  a 
more  favorable  reception  in  their  present  more  per- 
manent form.    They  deserve  to  be  read  by  all  our 
boys,  and  by  their  parents  as  well ;  for  the  hints  thcjr 
ipve,  in  phun,  common  sense  style,  as  to  the  condi- 
tions and  requirements  of  some  of  the  leading  occu- 
pations, are  usually  very  good,  and  would  probably 
oe  helpful  to  many  a  boy  and  parent  in  niaking  a 
choice  of  his  life-work.    We  heartily  commend  the 
book  to  the  attention  of  those  having  charge  of  our 
school  libraries,  nor  would  it  make  an  inappropriate 
Christinas  gift,  or  graduation  present 

Hand-Book  op  Peonunciation  and  Phonetic 
Analysis.  Designed  for  use  in  Schools  and  Col- 
leges, and  Adapted  to  the  Wants  of  all  Persons  who 
wish  to  Pronoutue  according  to  the  Highest  Stand' 
ardr.  By  John  H.  BechUl.  Philadelphia:  Penn 
Publishing  Co.    t&mo.,pp.  14J. 

A  handy  little  reference  hook  to  have  within  reach 
when  the  dictionary  is  too  far  off  or  inconvententt  as 
it  gives  a  long  list  of  names  often  mispronounced, 
and  tells  how  to  pronounce  them  correctly. 

Lessons  in  Hygiene:  The  Human  Body  and 
How  TO  Take  Caee  op  it.  By  James  Johonnot 
and  Eugene  Bouton.  New  Yorh  :  D.  Appleton  6* 
Co.  iimo.,pp.  at  J. 

This  is  the  authorized  text-book  for  the  interme- 
diate grades  of  our  schools,  being  No.  2  of  the  "  Au- 
thorised Physiology  Series."  As  we  have  before  de-> 
scribed  and  commended  the  same  authors'  **  How  we 
Live,"  as  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  many  text  books 
on  the  subject,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  now  to  say 
more  than  that  it  is  simply  a  special  edition  of  that 
work,  so  revised  and  supplemented  as  to  comply  with 
the  legislation  requiring  temperance  instruction  in 
schools.  This  special  temperance  matter  having  been 
prepared  by  Mrs.  Hunt  herself,  as  we  are  told  in  the 
preface,  its  excellence  ought  to  be  assured. 

SBGUNDA   LlBEO  DE  ESPANOL  8EGUN   EL  METODO 

Natueal.      Pot    J.    H    Worman    y    Carlos 

Bransby.    New  Yorh  :   A.  S.  Barnes  i»  Co.    tM 

mo.,  boards,  pp.  00. 

Being  the  second  book  of  *<  Worman's  Chautauqua 
Language  Series,"  it  is  not  designed  for  beginners, 
but  for  such  students  of  the  Spanish  language  as  have 
mastered  the  First  Spanish  Book.  The  lessons  seem 
to  be  carefully  graded,  and  the  method  is  such  thai 
without  much  study  of  technical  grammar^  the  stu* 
dent  is  taught  to  read  and  qpeak  the  language  almost 
without  cscrtioB. 
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THE  GLAD  BELLS  ALL  SAY. 


Tempo  di  Volte. 


A.  G.  Cao^ 
Clasa  Wallacs. 


r  r    -^  =-  I 

Ring, bells!  swing, bells!  Far  o'er  hill  and    plain!        Ring,  bells!  swing,  bells'    Christ  -  mas 


f  i^'j^'^j 


time    is  come  a-  gain!      Ring,  bells!  swing,  bells!  Far  o'er    dis  -   tant  hill  and  plain !  Ring, 


bells!  swing,  bells!  The  Child  is  come  to    reign!  - 


'  I. "  All  hail !  Far  away,"  so  the  glad  bells  all 

2. "  Rejoice  we  to-day ! "  so  the  glad  bells  all 

L  3.**  'Tis  on  this  bright  day,*'so  the  glad  bellsall 
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^ 
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say,  *' Comes  bound ing  the  sleigh , with  its  coursers  so  gay;  And  soon  will  the  joy,  bom  of 
say,  "Put  ev  - 'ry  sad  care  that  so  vex  -  es  a-  way;  Let  Christmastide  cheer  find  a 
say,  "De  -  cember  grows  brighter  than   ev  -  er  was  May;   When  freedom  from  care  makes  the 
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gift  and  of  toy,  Make  glad  the  warm  heart  of  dear  girl  and  brave  toy."  Tra  la,  la,  la,  la, 
warm  welcome  here.  And  bless  this  best  day  of  the  swift -passing  year."  Tra  la,  la,  la,  la, 
round  world  so  fair,  And  greeting   and   welcome  are  heard  ev'ry  -  where."  Tra  la,     la,    la,    la. 
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la,    la,    la,    la,        Tra     la!  Tra  la,      la,    la,    la.      la,    la,    la,      la,       Tra     la! 
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Long's  New  Language  Exercises,  Part  I.    66 pages;  cloth;  illustrated,    20 

cents.     Part  11,  25  cents. 

McGufTey's  Revised  High  School  and  Literary  Reader.    12010,479  pages, 

half  leather.     85  cents.     Will  take  the  place   of  ordinary  works   on    English 

Literature. 
Holbrook'S  New  Complete  Grammar.     By  Dr.  Alfred  Holbrook,  National 

Normal  School.     65  cents.     Combines  the  "  Training  Lessons  "  and  English 

Grammar  in  one  volume. 
McGufTey's  Alternate  Sixth  Reader.     A  literary  reader  for  higher  grades.     Ten 

full-page  illustrations;  cloth;  432  pages.     60  cents. 
Hewett'S  Psychology.     For  young  teachers.     By  Edwin   S.  Hewett,  LL.  D., 

President  Illinois  State  Normal  University.     Cloth  ;   192  pages.     85  cents. 
Eclectic  Physical  Geography.     By   Russell   Hinman.     A  modern  text-book. 

Essentially  different  in  form  and   contents  from  other  works  on  the  subject. 

Introduced  into  nearly  1,000  (one  thousand)  cities  and  towns  in  ten  months. 

Price,  ;^i.oo;  exchange  price,  60  cents. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  PROPOSITION  OF  EXCHANGE  RATK8. 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  k  COMPANY,  Publishers,  Cincuinati,  0. 


Gift  Books  for  All  Seasons. 

Get  the  Five  Numbers  of  the 
Franklin  Square  Song  Collec- 
tion if  you  would  have  a  Thou- 
sand (laoo)  of  me  Best  Songs 
and  Hymns  in  the  world.  Noth- 
ing better  for  Gifts  at  Christ- 
mas, on  Birthdays,  or,  indeed, 
at  any  other  time  in  the  year — 
when  anybody  about  the  house 
can  play  or  sing  or  enjoys  music. 

^  SOHG  COLLECT OT. 

The  several  Numbers  are  uni- 
form in  size  and  price.  Paper 
binding,  each,  Fifty  Cts. ;  or  in 
Cloth,  One  Dollar.  They  are  sold 
everywhere,  or  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address,  postage  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  price,  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  Publishers,  New  York. 


The  selections  in  the 
Franklin  Square  Song 
Collection  are  such  as 
will  insure  many  a 
happy  hour  around  the 

piano.— Albany  Argus. 

Two  Hundred  Son^  and  Hymns  In  onch 
NiimlxT.  l*a])»M-,  '>')  crnts  :  Hoards  (>()  eentHi : 
Cl<)tli,$1.00.  Sold  <'VPiywlK'i('.  Send  i)i)stjil  cunl 
f(>r8i)e<'inu'n  Pugesauil  lull  oontt-ntsof  llio  sev- 
eral Xumbers.       Ilarper  k  Biothers,  >ew  York. 

T/irre  is  so  much  variety  in 
the  Franklin  Square  Song  Col- 
leelion  that  every  taste  7)iay  be 
satisfied ;  but  one  of  its  strongest 
elaims  to  popularity  is  the  nuin- 
ber  of  old  songs  out  of  print  or 
long  forgotten  ivliieh  7nay  be 
found  betiveen  its  eovers. — 

New  York  Independent. 

Two  HundnMl  Son^fs  and  Hviiins  in  ciicli 
Nnnilier.  r:ij)er,  SO  cents:  IJolirds  HO  cenls; 
C;iotli.$l.«M).  Sold  everywhere.  Sen<i  postal  curd 
tor  Specimen  I'uyesand  full  contents  of  tlu*scv- 
criv  Nuinburs.       lldrptfr  &  Brotlieni,  Nen  York. 


^  ^..^.^1=^.  fl%ll^^' 


A  great  majority  "of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union  now  require  by  law  that 
PHYSIOLOGY  AKD  HYOIE>'E  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  with  special  reference  to  fht 
effects  of  alcoliolie  drinks  and  narcotics  on  the  human  system. 

To  meet  the  demand  of  such  legislation  in  its  most  stringent  form,  the  undersigned 
have  just  published 

Ttie  DnioQ  Series  of  Temperaitce  Physiologies 

IN   THREE    BOOKS,  EMBRACING 

I.  Pliysiologry  and  Healtli,  No.  1.     For  Primary  Classes. 

II.   Pliysiology  and  Healthy  No*  2.     For  Intermediate  Classes. 

III.  Physiologry  and  Health,  No»  8.     For  Advanced  Clases. 

These  books  are  VIGOROUS,  RADICAL,  and  INCISIVE. 

They  are  officially  approved  by  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperanee  Union. 

They  have  been  largely  prepared  and  wholly  supervised  by  Mrs.  Marf  H.  Hnnt,  the 
highest  educational  authority  of  that  organization. 

They  are  an  entirely  new  series,  and  are  in  no  sense  a  revision  of  any  other  books. 

They  fulfill  all  the  requirements  of  the  most  stringent  legrislation  on  the  subject  of  Tem- 
perance instruction  in  the  schools. 

The  Publishers  invite  correspondence  in  reference  to  the  introduction  of  the  UNION 
SERIES. 

***  Special  terms  for  sample  copies  and  introductory  supplies. 


The  impression  having  obtained  in  some  quarters  that  with  the  publication  of  the 
UNION  SERIES  we  should  discontinue  the  publication  of  SMITH'S  SERIES  OF  PHYSI- 
OLOCjtY  and  HY(»IENE,  we  would  say  that  such  could  not  possibly  be  the  case  even  if  we 
so  desired. 

MMITE'S  BMEIMS  OF  ^^^^. 

IN-    O'WO    HOOKS,    EIMBRi^CKS 

I.  Primer  of  Physiology.     For  Primary  Classes.  ! 

II.  Elementary  Physiologry.     For  Advanced  Classes. 

These  books  are  more  extensively  used  than  any  other  series.  | 

They  are  notably  CONCISE,  SCHOLARLY,  and  SCIENTIFIC. 

They  have  been  recommended  by  various  State  Boards  of  Health.  They  have  been  i 
approved  by  numerous  State  Commissions  acting  under  Temperance  statutes.  They  have  ' 
been  adopted  by  Comity  Boards  in  over  five  hundred  counties.  They  have  been  adopted  ^ 
by  Boards  of  Education  in  over  ten  tliousand  cities  and  towns.  Their  sales  during  the  pres-  | 
ent  year  are  greater  than  at  any  time  since  their  first  introduction,  an  evidence  of  their  | 
strong  and  permanent  hold  upon  the  educational  public.  ! 

Though  not  bearing  the  indorsement  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  they  have  been  cordially  rec- 
ommended and  approved  by  thousands  of  the  best  Temperance  men  and  women  of  the  country,  i 

'f'\!.*  We  shall  continue  to  supply  SMITH'S  Series  as  heretofore,  wherever  they  are  pre-  : 
;   ferred,  but  whenever  this  or  any  other  series  in  use  is  not  satisfactory,  we  shall  be  pleased  In 
1    quote  special  iiitrodiu'tory  and  exduin^e  rates  for  THE  UNION  SERIES.  | 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

'  '  -  I 

149  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicagro.  753  755  Broad^way,  New  York. 

I 


Eclectic  Series  -f  a 


NNOUNCEMENTS. 


READY  JANUARY  20th: 

New  Eclectic  History.  A  Revised,  Enlarged  and  Improved  Edition  of  the 
Eclectic  History  of  the  United  States,  by  M.  E.  Thalheimer,  author  of  Thal- 
heimer's  Histories.  The  work  has  been  re-written  and  much  simph'fied  to  better 
adapt  it  to  school  use;  the  number  of  illustrations  has  been  nearly  doubled, 
including  four  full-page  colored  plates,  and  the  entire  text  re-set  in  new  type. 
i2mo,  half  leather,  440  pages     Price  gi.oo;  exchange  price  60  cents. 

Waddy'S  Composition  and  RhetOria  The  Elements  of  Composition  and  Rhe- 
toric, with  copious  exercises  in  both  Criticism  and  Construction.  By  Virginia 
Waddy,  teacher  of  Rhetoric  in  the  Richmond,  Va.,  High  School.  i2mo,  416 
pages.     Price  gi.oo;  exchange  price  60  cents. 

Ray's  Complete  Algebra-  ^  complete  algebra  to  accompany  Ray's  Mathemati- 
cal Series,  by  George  W.  Smith,  Woodward  High  School,  Cincinnati.  A  one- 
book  course  in  Algebra,  sufficiently  full  for  the  high  school  and  usual  college 
curriculum.     i2mo,  358  pages.     Price  gi.oo;  exchange  price  60  cents. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  PROPOSITION  OF  EXCHANGE  RATES. 


VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  COMPANY,  Publishers,  Cincinnati,  0. 

NEW  YORK,  BOSTON.  ST.  PAUL. 


A  GOLD  MEDAL  AT  PARIS. 

In  the  Educational  Department  of  the  Paris  Exposition,  the  School  Bulletin  Publica- 
tions have  just  been  awarded  a  Gold  Medal.  Some  of  the  latest  of  them  are  the  following, 
and  every  one  of  them  is  a  necessity  to  teachers  who  would  be  in  the  van-guard. 


1.  Tl&e  Knsllali  Eyclopcclla  of  Eklncatlon.  Au- 
thorized Copyright  Edition.     8vo.,  pp.  562.     1^3.75. 

*4.  De  Gaimpn'  Life  of  PeaUiIozzt.  i2mo.,  pp.  336. 
I1.50. 

3.  Tl&e  AntoblograpKjr  of  Froebel.  i3mo.,pp.  183. 
Jt.50. 

4.  Child  and  Cblld  Nature.  An  Exposition  of  Froc- 
bel's  Kindergarten  Theories.  By  the  Baroness  Marknholz 
VON  BuKLow.     lamo.,  pp.  207.     j^i.So- 

9.  Tlie  First  Three  Years  of  Chlldliood.     By  B. 


Perfz.     With  an  introduction  by  Professor  James  S\»lly.    Au 

Jthonzcd  Copyright  edition.     lamo  ,  pp.  204.     fi-S^- 
i|6»*-l  he  best  Psychology  for  Primary  Teachers. 

6.  The  Kinderi^arten  System.    By  Emily Shibrkft. 

Authorized  Copyright  Edition.     lamo.,  pp.  200.     ^.00. 

7.  Ksiiajra  on  the  KluderKartea.    Authorized  Copy- 
right Edition.     i2mo.,  pp.  175.     Ji.oo. 

H.  3U00  Graniinar  ^nestlons^  with  Full  .\ns»-crs  and 
References  10  all  leading  Text-Books.     By  Hknry  Kiuoi^, 

D,  D.     i6mo.,  pp.  220.    ;|i.oo. 


Send  for  Full  Catalogue. 


C.  yv.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse,  Bl.  Y. 


There  is  so  junch  variety  in 
the  Franklin  Square  Song  Col- 
leetion  that  evejy  taste  may  be 
satisfied ;  but  one  of  its  strongest 
claims  to  popularity  is  the  num- 
ber of  old  songs  out  of  print  or 
long  forgotten  ichich  may  be 
found  betzueen  its  covers, — 

New  York  Independent. 

Two  Ilnnflrcd  Songs  aiul  Hymns  In  t'iicli 
Niiii\bci'.  I'iijx'r,  ^O  cents;  IJoluds  T/)  cculs; 
Cloi  li.  $1.()0.  ><)l<U'vei-ywhen'.  Soinl  postal  ojiril 
l()r>p«'ciTii('!»  Tuj^c's and  lull  contoiit.sof  thc!-ev- 
cra    Numbiis.        lljrp>r  J^  Urothent,  .New  York. 


The  selections  in  the 
Franklin  Square  Song 
Collection  are  such  as 
will  insure  many  a 
happy  hour  around  the 

piano.— Albany  Argus. 

Two  Hundred  Songrs  and  Hymns  in  each 
Number.  l*ap<T,  ''^o  cents:  Roards  GO  oents; 
Cloth, $1.00.  Sold  everywlu're.  Send  postal  curtl 
for  Specimen  Page^iand  full  cont<^nt«  of  the  sev- 
eral Numbers.      Uuiier  k  Brothen,  Nsw  York. 
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JANUARY,  1890. 


NATIONAL  AID  TO  PRIMARY  EDUCATION. 


BV  ALBION  W.  TOURGEE. 


A  S  ihe  time  Tot  the  session  of  Congress  ap- 
il  preaches,  we  are  very  highly  gratified 
at  the  indications  of  renewed  and  positive 
interest  in  the  matter  of  national  aid  to 
education,  or,  as  President  Harrison  very 
justly  qualified  it  in  one  of  those  charmingly 
apt  and  happy  utterances  with  which  he 
punctuated  the  campaign,  "National  Aid 
to  Primary  Education,"  since,  although  the 
higher  edudation  may  be  of  great  advantage 
to  Ihe  country,  "  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,"  which  the  Congress 
is  especially  authorized  by  the  Constitution 
to  provide  for,  is  particularly  dependent  on 
"primary"  education — Ihe  ability  of  the 
voter,  who  is  the  source  of  i>ower,  to  read 
and  write. 

This  subject  is  one  that  for  twenty  years 
has  been  in  one  form  or  another  before 
Congress.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  special 
allusion  in  the  inaugurals  of  three  Presidents, 
and  had  a  leading  place  in  the  messages  of 
one.  It  has  been  more  or  less  heartily  in- 
di  sed  by  three  National  Conventions  of  the 
R  jublican  party.  A  bill  making  provision 
fc  educational  aid  to  the  several  States  has 
b"  .1  before  Congress  for  eight  years.  It 
hi  passed  the  Senate,  but  failed  of  a  vole 
ir  he  House.  It  is  generally  known  as  the 
"  lair  Bill,"  and  under  that  designation 
h  been  extensively  indorsed  by  educa- 
ti  lal  and  religious  assemblies.  The  lead- 
in  features  of  this  bill  are :  i.  The  appro - 
pi    tjon  of  a  specific  sum  to  be  distributed 


to  the  various  States  in  proportion  to  the 
illiteracy  of  each.  2.  The  sum  awarded  to 
each  State  to  be  paid  over  in  bulk  to  the 
State  officials  each  year.  3.  The  sum  re- 
ceived is  required  to  be  used  by  States  in 
which  the  schools  for  the  two  races  are  sep- 
arate for  the  equal  advantage  of  both.  4. 
In  case  of  misuse  of  the  funds  by  any  State, 
future  payments  may  be  withheld.  5.  Part 
of  the  fund  may  be  used  for  normal  schools 
or  institutions  giving  normal  instruction. 
There  are  other  features,  but  these  are  the 
important  ones. 

The  measure  is  opposed  on  alt  sorts  of 
grounds,  chief  among  which  is  the  claim 
that  the  National  Government  has  no  right 
to  make  an  appropriation  for  educational 
purposes  in  the  several  States.  The  argu- 
ment is  not  worth  serious  consideration. 
Every  State  west  of  Pennsylvania  has  re- 
ceived, as  a  donation  from  the  United  States, 
a  part  of  the  public  domain  for  public  school 
purposes.  Every  State  received  its  share  of 
what  was  known  as  the  Agricultural  College- 
land  scrip,  which  was  not  only  devoted  Co 
education,  but  to  the  most  unconstitutional 
kind  of  education,  the  training  and  advan- 
tage of  a  particular  class.  Besides  that,  the 
National  Government  has  once  distributed 
to  the  States  a  surplus  to  be  disposed  of  as 
they  chose;  some  of  them  chose  to  dis- 
tribute their  share  among  their  citizens, 
others  to  put  it  into  schools,  others  to  use  it 
simply  as  a  fund  to  reduce  taxation. 
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After  all  this,  the  claim  of  lack  of  power 
becomes  too  slippery  for  a  man  susceptible 
to  the  influence  of  common  sense  to  stand 
on  long  enough  to  put  into  words. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  if  two-thirds  of 
those  who  need  enlightenment  were  not 
colored  men,  who  are  not  only  ignorant, 
but  also  poor  and  weak,  such  appropriation 
would  have  been  made  a  dozen  years  ago. 
If  the  5,000,000  of  illiterates  in  the  South- 
ern States  were  all  of  the  white  race,  not  a 
member  of  Congress  of  any  party  would 
ever  dream  of  opposing  such  an  application 
of  the  National  funds.  There  is  always  a 
lack  of  power  when  anything  is  proposed 
that  may  result  in  advantage  to  the  colored 
•  race,  but  never  any  failure  of  authority  when 
It  is  proposed  to  do  them  harm. 

There  are  but  three  questions  involved  in 
the  matter.  The  first  is,  whether  a  people 
— a  Nation  whose  laws  enforced  and  main- 
tained slavery  for  two  centuries  and  a  half 
— who  kept  the  slave  ignorant  by  law  and 
took  the  fruits  of  his  labor  to  build  schools 
and  churches — is  not  bound  at  least  to  fur- 
nish his  children  with  the  opportunity  to 
learn  to  read  and  write.  The  second  is, 
whether  it  is  just  to  them,  or  matter  of 
common  prudence  on  the  part  of  the  Nation, 
that  it  should  leave  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  population  of  one-third  of  its  constitu- 
ent commonwealths  in  ignorance.  The  third 
is,  whether  common  reason  will  indorse,  as 
either  just  or  prudent  or  profitable,  the 
emancipation  of  a  people  and  leaving  them 
without  any  provision  for  their  education  or 
independence. 

No  one  pretends  that  the  education  of 
.these  people  is  not  desirable  and  necessary, 
but  we  have  men  of  all  parties,  who  are 
willing  enough  to  tear  down  the  Constitu- 
tion when  it  is  in  their  way,  or  stretch  it  to 
the  point  of  almost  imperceptible  tenuity 
when  it  suits  their  pleasure,  snuffling  and 
whimpering  about  the  "solemnity**  of  its 
provisions  just  as  soon  as  there  is  a  proposal 
10  do  anything  that  would  enable  the  negro 
to  secure  a  ** white  man's  chance*'  in  the 
United  States.  Nothing  has  ever  produced 
such  a  display  of  catarrhal  hypocrisy  since 
Columbus  discovered  America  as  the  moving 
of  this  question  in  Congress.  That  a  South- 
ern Democrat  should  oppose  it  is  at  least 
comprehensible,  though  it  is  not  logical  or 
conbiatent,  for  he  is,  as  a  rule,  greedy  enough 
for  appropriations.  That  a  Northern  Re- 
publican should  oppose  it,  simply  shows  how 
afraid  or  ashamed  the  leaders  of  the  party — 
its  political  managers — are  of  the  logical 
conbcqutnces  of   their  own   acts,   or   else 


demonstrates  the  fact  that  they  believe  Mr. 
Jefferson  Davi**'  construction  of  the  Consti- 
tution to  be  the  one  our  soldiers  fought  to 
maintain. 

With  these  views  and  the  well-known  fact 
that  since  1872  the  present  writer  has  been 
an  open  and  avowed  champion  of  "  Na- 
tional aid  to  primary  education,"  and  has 
made  it  the  theme  of  more  than  one  vol- 
ume, it  is  not  surprising  that  one  by  whom 
the  "Blair  bill"  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  only  method  of  securing  that  result 
should  write  to  him  inquiring  with  much 
earnestness,  "Is  it  possible,  as  has  been 
represented  to  me,  that  one  who  has  done 
so  much  to  awaken  public  interest  in  this 
subject  should  ibe  opposed  to  what  is  known 
as  the  *  Blair  feill?*  If  so,  will  you  not  tell 
us  through  The  Inter  Ocean  what  reason 
^u  have  for  such  opposition  ?" 

If  the  writer  of  this  letter  had  ever  read 
the  "  Appeal  to  Caesar,"  there  could  hardly 
have  been  any  doubt  as  to  either  of  these 
questions.  He  is  quite  willing  to  answer 
them,  however,  and  in  doing  so  desires  to  say 
that  the  views  expressed  in  that  work  have 
been  deepened  and  confirmed  by  all  that 
has  occured  since  its  publication.  We  are 
opposed  to  the  "Blair  bill,"  and  to  all 
other  bills  or  projects  of  law  based  on  the 
principle  of  State  manipulation  of  the  funds 
nominally  designed  for  educational  pur- 
poses.    Our  reasons  for  this  are  : 

I.  That  a  State  in  which  from  one-third 
to  one-half  the  people  are  debarred  of  their 
political  rights  should  not  be  given  control 
of  a  fund  intended,  to  a  great  extent,  as  a 
remedy  for  that  state  of  affairs. 
•  2.  Because  it  involves  a  needless  risk  of 
loss  of  the  fund,  its  waste,  or  misapplication. 
The  Treasurers  of  four  States  have xiefaul ted 
within  a  decade — all  exceptionally  honest 
men,  too.  A  very  large  part  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College  scrip  was  lost  or  squan- 
dered. If  the  National  Government  had 
kept  the  land  and  given  yearly  to  specific 
institutions  in  the  various  States  the  share  in- 
tended for  each,  the  result  would  have  been 
much  more  beneficent,  except  in  a  few  cases. 

3.  There  is  no  means  of  punishing,  pre- 
venting, or  recouping  such  loss  in  case  it 
should  occur,  nor  can  any  such  be  provided 
in  a  scheme  of  that  character. 

4.  It  allows  part  of  the  fund  to  be  used  to 
build  school-houses  and  provide  higher 
education. 

5.  it  does  not  contain,  and  can  by  no 
form  of  words  be  made  to  contain,  any  suf- 
ficient guaranty  that  the  colored  race  shall 
receive  us  due  proportion  of  such  fund. 
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6.  Il  is  simply  doing  another  wrong  to 
the  victim  of  generations  of  injustice  under 
the  specious  plea  of  promoting  his  welfare. 

7.  It  is  a  most  mischievous  and  unneces- 
sary acceptance  of  the  **  State  sovereignty  " 
construction  of  the  Constitution,  which  has 
already  cost  us  blood  and  money  enough. 

8.  Such  a  law,  or  any  law  based  on  State 
manipulation  of  the  fund,  is  almost  certain 
to  produce  conflicts  between  State  and 
National  authority. 

9.  It  would  make  the  colored  man  of  the 
South  wholly  dependent  for  opportunity  and 
hope  upon  the  usurping  "  white-line"  De- 
mocracy of  the  South. 

10.  All  the  purposes  sought  to  be  pro- 
moted by  this  bill  may  be  secured  more 
directly,  more  cheaply,  more  certainly,  more 
justly,  and  without  possibility  of  loss,  mis- 
application, conflict  of  authority  or  bowing 
the  knee  to  the  blood-stained  Baal  of  "  State 
rights." 

The  writer  would  do  almost  anything  to 
secure  the  enlightenment  of  the  colored  race 
in  the  United  States,  not  for  their  sake 
alone,  but  because  he  believes  the  peace  and 
perpetuity  of  the  nation  depend  upon  it ; 
but  he  thinks  it  better  for  the  race  and 
worthier  of  the  nation's  honor,  that  nothing 
should  be  attempted  in  this  direction,  than 
that  a  measure  so  sure  to  tighten  their  bonds 
and  so  fraught  with  danger  should  be 
adopted.  If  the  nation  is  not  willing  to  do 
justice  to  the  colored  man.  let  it  at  least  re- 
frain from  doing  further  injustice.  So  much 
of  common  sense  and  common  honesty  at 
least  ought  to  be  "constitutional." 

Chicago  Inter- Ocean. 
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PHILOSOPHY  OF   HISTORY. 


BY  J.  W.  ELDRED. 


AN  eminent  teacher  once  asked  his  pupil 
^the  question — •*  What  is  it  your  ambition 
to  become  ?' '  The  pupil  answered — '  *  A  great 
scholar,  sir.  I  would  like  to  know  many 
languages  and  sciences — to  be  a  great  phil- 
osopher, in  short."  The  teacher  replied, 
"A  man  may  be  a  great  scholar  .without  be- 
ing a  philosopher.  A  scholar  deals  in  a 
knowledge  of  facts ;  a  philosopher  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  reason  of  things."  The 
pupil  thereupon  stated  that  he  would  like  to 
know  both  the  facts  and  the  reasons  for 
them.  Facts  and  the  reasons  for  them  i 
showing  the  relation  of  events  with  each  ' 
other;  the  chain  which  connects  them  ;  the 
causes  aod  effects  of  events.     This,  fellow 


teachers,  i3  as  much  a  part  of  history  as 
the  description  of  battles  and  other  exterior 
events  which  it  recounts,  and  this  is  **  the 
Philosophy  of  History." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  text -books 
on  history,  without  exception,  whether  an- 
cient, mediaeval  or  modern,  are  mostly  fllled 
with  the  accounts  of  wars,  battles,  conquests^ 
revolutions,  and  the  affairs  of  government. 
The  dry  bones,  the  skeleton,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  body  politic  is  held  up  to  view,  but 
the  living  spirit  of  history,  the  moral  facts^ 
the  social  condition,  the  progress,  or  per- 
haps the  decline,  of  civilization,  the  causes 
and  effects  of  events,  with  which  the  philos- 
ophy of  history  has  to  deal,  are  left  in  the 
back  ground,  or  wholly  ignored.  Why 
this  is  so  we  can  scarcely  define.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  in  keeping  with  the  progress  of 
education  and  the  advanced  methods  of  in- 
struction of  the  times. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  de- 
preciating the  value  of  a  knowledge  of 
material  facts.  They  form  the  basis  of 
reflection  and  generalization,  without  which 
the  philosophy  of  history  could  have  no  ex- 
istence. But  we  do  deprecate  the  prevail- 
ing tendency  to  recognize  as  facts  those 
only  which  are  material  and  visible.  The 
moral  and  hidden  facts,  which  we  have 
alluded  to,  and  those  of  a  general  nature 
without  a  name,  are  no  less  real  than  ac- 
counts of  wars  and  public  acts  of  govern- 
ments. They  may  be  more  difficult  to  un- 
ravel j  the  historian  may  not  recognize 
them  so  readily ;  and  it  may  require  more 
skill  upon  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  place 
them  distinctly  before  his  pupils  ;  but  this 
does  not  alter  their  nature  noi;  lessen  their 
value  as  essential  parts  of  history. 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  are  we  to 
dwell  upon  this  part  of  history  in  the  time 
allowed  for  its  study  in  the  usual  course  of 
public  instruction  ?  And  what  evidence  have 
we  of  its  utility?  These  are  fair  questions 
which  we  think  c^n  be  satisfactorily  an- 
swered. 

**  History,"  says  a  recognized  authority, 
**  is  not  a  science  whose  leading  principles 
can  be  systematically  exhibited  within  a 
moderate  compass,  and  of  which  a  com- 
plete elementary  knowledge  can  be  im- 
parted within  a  limited  time."  There  is  no 
short  ro^d  to  a  competept  knowledge  of 
history.  The  study  must  be  pursued  beyond 
the  school  room  and  by  the  pupil  himself* 
But  it  is  the  dv\ty  of  the  instructor  to  assist 
the  student  in  his  investigations,  to  guide 
in  the  proper  d'irection  of  his  studies* 

The  importance  of  associating  oral  with 
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written  arithmetic;  physical  with  political 
and  mathematical  geography  ;  the  value  of 
the  Grube  method  in  elementary  arithmetic, 
etc.y  are  recognized,  and  why  may  we  not 
with  equal  propriety  and  success  associate 
the  barren  mass  of  dates,  names  and  dead 
facts  of  history  with  the  interesting  facts 
which  gave  them  birth,  and  the  living  facts 
which  are  their  legitimate  offspring? 

Abridgments  and  outlines  are  of  little  use 
to  the  young  student  of  history.  '  We  might 
as  well  expect  to  form  a  correct  and  lively 
.  impression  of  the  form  and  features  of  a 
living  man  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
human  skeleton,  as  to  acquire  a  true  knowl- 
edge of  history  from  abridgments  alone. 
And  yet,  this  is  the  material  which  our  text- 
books furnish,  and  which  the  teacher  is 
obliged  to  deliver  to  his  young  apprentices. 
With  such  material,  we  can  imagine,  there 
will  arise  a  very  insignificant  structure  in- 
deed. 

Since,  then,  we  cannot  obtain  a  correct 
knowledge  of  history  from  outlines  and 
abridgments ;  and  since  the  study  must  be 
pursued  beyond  the  school  room,  it  is  highly 
important  that  a  good  foundation  should  be 
laid,  a  good  beginning  be  made,  with  a 
view  not  only  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
facts,  but  to  discipline  the  mind  and  lead 
the  pupil  to  correct  habits  of  thought  and 
reasoning — to  teach  him  how  to  investigate 
and  compare,  to  combine  and  reflect  for 
himself.  .  This,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  ac- 
complished only  by  the  careful  study  of 
special  history  and  advancing  to  the  gen- 
eral— and  associating  the  facts  with  the 
cau^es  which  produced  them  and  their  re- 
sultant effects. 

The  fact  that  the  polarity  of  magnetized 
iron  was  discovered  at  a  certain  period,  may 
awaken  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  no 
thought  beyond  the  fact  as  stated ;  but  if 
led  to  inquire  into  its  effects  he  will  be  de- 
lighted to  find  that  this  discovery,  though 
ap[)arently  insignificant,  has  changed  the 
face  of  the  entire  world.  It  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  continent.  It  has  con-- 
verted  the  trackless  oc  ean  into  a  common 
highway,  brought  about  the  rapid  inter- 
change of  the  products  of  the  earth  and 
carritd,  to  heathen  and  barbarous  nations, 
the  blessings  of  Christianity  and  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

We  are  taught  that  the  principal  cause 
which  led  to  our  national  independence  was 
**  taxation  without  representation,"  but  the 
philosophy  of  history  opens  our  eyes  to 
causes,  the  germs  of  which  were  planted  and  , 
fohtered  by  tyranny  on  another  continent, 


years  before.  We  view  the  effects,  and  we 
are  transfixed  with  amazement  at  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  results.  We  behold  a  great 
free  republic  reared  by  the  aggregation  of 
colonies,  their  inhabitants  hailing  from  ail 
quarters  of  the  globe — the  human  race 
brought  together,  as  it  were,  in  one  family. 
From  heterogeneous  and  discordant  elements 
of  society  we  see  social  order  established 
and  Christianity  and  civilization  advancing 
even  among  the  native  savages  and  the  rude 
and  semi- barbarous  elements  from  abroad, 
which  have  been  brought  under  the  iofla- 
ence  of  its  free  and  benign  institutions. 

But  we  need  not  multiply  examples.  We 
bring  this  subject  to  the  notice  of  the  read- 
ers of  The  Journal  "^x^  the  conviction  that 
a  reform  is  needed  iu  this  particular  branch 
of  study,  not  only  in  the  methods  of  its 
presentation,  but  in  the  compilation  of  a 
text- book  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  time. 


MY  FATHER'S  MEMOIR :  No.  11. 


BY  DR.  JOHN   BROWN. 


I  HAVE  said  that  my  mother's  death  was 
the  second  epoch  in  my  father's  life.  I 
should  perhaps  have  said  the  third;  the 
first  being  his  mother's  long  illness  and 
death,  and  the  second  his  going  to  Elie,  and  • 
beginning  the  battle  of  life  at  fifteen. 
There  must  have  been  something  very  deli- 
cate and  close  and  exquisite  in  the  relation 
between  the  ailing,  silent,  beautiful  and 
pensive  mother,  and  that  dark-eyed,  dark- 
haired,  bright  and  silent  son ;  a  sort  of 
communion  it  is  not  easy  to  express.  You 
can  think  of  him  at  eleven  slowly  writing 
out  that  small  book  of  promises  in  a  distinct 
and  minute  hand,  quite  as  like  his  mature 
hand  as  the  shy,  lustrous-eyed  boy  was  to 
his  after-self  in  his  manly  years,  and  sitting 
by  the  bedside  while  the  rest  were  out  and 
shouting,  playing  at  hide-and-seek  round 
the  little  churchy  with  the  winds  from  ^n- 
lomond  or  the  wild  uplands  of  Ayrshire 
blowing  through  their  hair.  He  played 
seldom,  but  when  he  did  runout  he  jumped 
higher  and  farther,  and  ran  faster,  than  any 
of  them.  His  peculiar  beauty  must  have 
come  from  his  mother.  He  used  at  rare 
times,  and  with  a  sort  of  shudder,  to  tell  of 
her  when  a  lovely  girl  of  fifteen  having  been 
seen  by  a  gentleman  of  rank,  in  Cheapside, 
hand  in  hand  with  an  evil  woman,  who 
was  decoying  her  to  ruin,  on  pretence 
of  showing  her  the  way  home ;  and  how  he 
stopped  his  carriage,  and  taking  in  the  un- 
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conscious  girl,  drove  her  to  her  uncle's 
door.  But  you  have  said  all  this  better  thaa 
I  can. 

His  time  with  his  mother,  and  the  neces- 
sary confinement  and  bodily  depression 
caused  by  it,  I  doubt  not  deepened  his  na- 
tive thoughtful  turn  and  his  tendency  to 
meditative  melancholy,  as  a  condition  under 
which  he  viewed  all  things,  and  quickened 
and  intensified  his  sense  of  the  sufferings  of 
this  world,  and  of  the  profound  seriousness 
and  mystery  in  the  midst  of  which  we  live 
and  die. 

The  second  epoch  was  that  of  his  leaving 
honoe  with  his  guinea,  the  last  he  ever  got 
from  any  one  but  himself;  and  his  going 
among  utter  strangers,  to  be  master  of  a 
school,  one  half  of  the  scholars  of  which 
were  bigger  and  older  than  himself,  and  all 
rough  colts — wilful  and  unbroken.  This 
was  his  first  fronting  of  the  world.  Besides 
supporting  himself,  this  knit  the  sinews  of 
his  mind,  and  made  him  rely  on  himself  in 
action  as  well  as  in  thought.  He  sometimes, 
but  not  often,  spoke  of  this,  never  lightly, 
though  he  laughed  at  some  of  his  predica- 
ments. He  could  not  forget  the  rude  shock. 
Generally  those  familiar  revelations  were  at 
supper,  on  the  Sabbath  evening,  when,  his 
work  over,  he  enjoyed  and  lingered  over  his 
meal. 

From  his  young  and  slight,  almost  girlish, 
look,  and  his  refined,  quiet  manners,  the 
bo^s  of  the  school  were  inclined  to  annoy 
and  bully  him.  He  saw  this,  and  felt  it 
was  now  or  never — nothing  between.  So 
he  took  his  line.  The  biggest  boy,  much 
older  and  stronger,  was  the  rudest,  and  in- 
fected the  rest.  The  *  *  wee  maister ' '  ordered 
him,  in  that  peremptory  voice  we  all  remem- 
ber, to  stand  up  and  hold  out  his  hand, 
being  not  at  all  sure  but  the  big  fellow  might 
knock  him  down  on  the  word.  To  the  as- 
tonishment of  the  school,  and  to  the  big 
rebel's  too,  he  obeyed  and  was  punished  on 
the  instant,  and  to  the  full ;  out  went  the 
hand,  down  came  the  "  taws^^^  and  bit  like 
fire.  From  that  moment  he  ruled  them  by 
his  eye,  the  taws  vanished. 

There  was  an  incident  at  this  time  of  his 
life  which  I  should  perhaps  not  tell,  and  yet 
I  don't  know  why  I  shouldn't,  it  so  per- 
fectly illustrates  his  character  in  many  ways. 
He  had  come  home  during  the  vacation  of 
his  school  to  Langrig,  and  was  about  to  go 
back ;  he  had  been  renewing  his  intercourse 
with  his  old  teacher  and  friend  whom  you 
mention,  from  whom  he  used  to  say  he 
learned  to  like  Shakespeare,  and  who  seems 
to  have  been   a  man  of  genuine  literary 


tastes.  He  went  down  to  bid  him  good  by, 
and  doubtless  they  got  on  their  old  book 
loves,  ,and  would  be  spouting  their  pet 
pieces.  The  old  dominie  said,  "John,  my 
man,  if  you  are  walking  into  Edinburgh,  I'll 
convoy  you  a  bit."  "John"  was  too 
happy,  so  next  morning  they  set  off,  keeping 
up  a  constant  fire  of  quotation  and  eager 
talk.  They  got  past  Mid  Calder  to  near 
East,  when  my  father  insisted  on  his  friend 
returning,  and  also  on  going  back  a  bit  with 
him  ;  on  looking  at  the  old  man,  he  thought 
he  was  tired,  so  on  reaching  the  well-known 
"Kippen's  Inn,"  he  stopped  and  insisted 
on  giving  him  some  refreshment.  Instead 
of  ordering  bread  and  cheese  and  a  bottle 
of  ale,  he,  doubtless  full  of  Shakespeare, 
and  great  upon  sack  and  canary,  ordered  a 
bottle  of  wine  /  Of  this,  you  may  be  sure, 
the  dominie,  as  he  most  needed  it,  had  the 
greater  share,  and  doubtless  it  warmed  the 
cockles  of  his  old  heart.  "  John,"  making 
him  finish  the  bottle  and  drink  the  health 
of  "Gentle  Will,"  saw  him  off,  and  went  in 
to  pay  the  reckoning.  What  did  he  know 
of  the  price  of  wine !  It  took  exactly  every 
penny  he  had;  I  doubt  not  most  boys, 
knowing  that  the  landlord  knew  them, 
would  have  either  paid  a  part,  or  asked  him 
to  score  it  up.  This  was  not  his  way ;  he 
was  too  proud  and  shy  and  honest  for  such 
an  expedient.  By  this  time,  what  with  dis- 
cussing Shakespeare,  and  witnessing  his 
master's  leisurely  emptying  of  that  bottle, 
and  releasing  the 

Dear  prisoned  itpirits  of  the  impassioned  grape, 

he  found  he  must  run  for  it  to  Edinburgh, 
or  rather  Leith,  fourteen  miles ;  this  he  did, 
and  was  at  the  pier  just  in  time  to  jump  into 
the  Elie  pinnace,  which  was  already  off. 
He  often  wondered  what  he  would  have 
done  if  he  had  been  that  moment  late.  You 
can  easily  pick  out  the  qualities  this  story 
unfolds. 

His  nature,  capable  as  it  was  of  great, 
persistent,  and  indeed  dogged  labor,  was, 
from  the  predominance  ot  the  nervous  sys- 
tem in  his  organization,  excitable,  and 
therefore  needed  and  relished  excitement — 
the  more  intense  the  better.  He  found  this 
in  his  keen  political  tastes,  in  imaginative 
literature,  and  in  fiction.  In  the  highest 
kind  of  poetry  he  enjoyed  the  sweet  pain  of 
tears ;  and  he  all  his  life  had  a  steady  liking, 
even  a  hunger,  for  a  good  novel.  This 
refreshed,  lightened,  and  diverted  his  mind 
from  the  strain  of  his  incessant  exegesis. 
He  used  always  to  say  that  Sir  Walter  and 
Goldsmith,  and  even  Fielding,  Miss  Edge- 
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worth,  Miss  Austen,  and  Miss  Ferrier,  were 
true  benefactors  to  the  race,  by  giving  such 
secure  and  iunocefit  pleasure ;  and  he  often 
repeated  with  admiration  Lord  Jeffrey's 
words  on  Scott,  inscribed  on  his  monument. 
He  had  no  turn  for  gardening  or  for  fishing 
or  any  field  sports  or  games;  his  sensitive 
nature  recoiled  from  the  idea  of  pain,  and 
above  all,  needless  pain.  He  used  to  say 
the  lower  creation  had  groans  enough,  and 
needed  no  more  burdens;  indeed,  he  was 
fierce  to  some  measure  of  unfairness  against 
such  of  his  brethren — Dr.  Ward  law,  for 
instance — as  resembled  the  apostles  in  fish- 
ing for  other  things  besides  men. 

But  the  exercise  and  the  excitement  he 
most  of  all  others  delighted  in  was  riding ; 
and  had  he  been  a  country  gentleman  and 
not  a  clergyman,  I  don't  think  he  could 
have  resisted  fox-hunting.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  that  great  genius  in  more  than 
horsemanship,  Andrew  Ducrow,  I  never  saw 
a  man  sit  a  horse  as  he  did.  He  seemed  in- 
spired, gay,  erect,  full  of  the  joy  of  life, 
fearless  and  secure.  I  have  heard  a  farmer 
friend  say  if  he  had  not  been  a  preacher  of 
the  gospel  he  would  have  been  a  cavalry 
officer,  and  would  have  fought  as  he  preached. 

He  was  known  all  over  the  Upper  Ward 
and  down  Tweeddale  for  his  riding. 
"  There  goes  the  minister,"  as  he  rode  past 
at  a  swift  canter.  He  had  generally  well- 
bred  horses,  or,  as  I  would  now  call  them, 
ponies ;  if  he  had  not^  his  sufferings  from  a 
dull,  hard-mouthed,  heavy-hearted  and 
footed,  plebeian  horse  were  almost  comic. 
On  his  gray  mare,  or  his  little  blood  bay 
horse,  to  see  him  setting  off  and  indulging 
it  and  himself  in  some  alarming  gambols, 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  difficulties,  partly  of 
his  own  making,  taking  off  his  hat  or  kissing 
his  hand  to  a  lady,  made  one  think  of 
"young  Harry  with  his  beaver  up."  He 
used  to  tell  with  much  relish  how,  one  fine 
summer  Sabbath  evening,  after  preaching 
in  the  open  air  for  a  collection  in  some 
villaee  near,  and  having  put  the  money, 
chiefly  halfpence,  into  his  handkerchief, 
and  that  into  his  hat,  he  was  taking  a  smart 
gallop  home  across  the  moor,  happy  and 
relieved,  when  three  ladies — I  think  the 
Miss  Bertrams  of  Kersewell— came  suddenly 
upon  him  ;  off  went  the  hat,  down  bent  the 
head,  and  over  him  streamed  the  cherished 
collection,  the  ladies  busy  among  the  wild 
grass  and  heather  picking  it  up,  and  he  full 
of  droll  confusion  and  laughter. 

The  gray  mare  he  had  for  many  years. 
I  can  remember  her  small  head  and  large 
eyes ;  her  neat,  compact  body,  round  as  a 


barrel ;  her  finely  fiea-bitten  skin,  and  her 
thorough-bred  legs.  I  have  no  doubt  she 
had  Arabian  blood.  My  father's  pride  in 
her  was  quite  curious.  Many  a  wild  ride  to 
and  from  the  Presbytery  at  Lanark,  ana 
across  flooded  and  shifting  fords,  he  had  on 
her.  She  was  as  sweet-tempered  and  endur- 
ing as  she  was  swift  and  sure;  and  her 
powers  of  running  were  appreciated  and 
applied  in  a  way  which  he  was  both  angry 
and  amused  to  discover.  You  know  what 
riding  the  bruse  means.  At  a  country  wed- 
ding the  young  men  have  a  race  to  the 
bridegroom's  home,  and  he  who  wins, 
brings  out  a  bottle  and  glass  and  drinks  the 
young  wife's  health.  I  wish  Burns  had  de- 
scribed a  bruse;  all  sorts  of  steeds,  wild, 
unkempt  lads,  as  well  as  colts,  old  broken- 
down  thorough-breds  that  did  wonders  when 
soopled^  huge,  grave  cart-horses  devouring 
the  road  with  their  shaggy  hoofs,  wilful 
ponies,  etc.  You  can  imagine  the  wild 
hurry-skurry  and  fun,  the  comic  situations 
and  upsets  over  a  rough  road,  up  and  down 
places  one  would  be  giddy  to  look  at. 

Well,  the  young  farmers  were  in  the  habit 
of  coming  to  my  father,  and  asking  the  loan 
of  the  mare  to  go  and  see  a  friend,  etc.. 
etc.,  praising  knowingly  the  fine  points  and 
virtues  of  his  darling.  Having  through 
life,  with  all  his  firmness  of  nature,  an  ab- 
horrence of  saying  **  No  "  to  any  one,  the 
interview  generally  ended  with,  **Wcll 
Robert,  you  may  have  her,  but  take  care  of 
her,  and  don't  ride  her  fast."  In  an  hour 
or  two  Robert  was  riding  the  bruse^  and  fly- 
ing away  from  the  crowd.  Gray  first  and 
the  rest  nowhere,  and  might  be  seen  turning 
the  corner  of  the  farm-house  with  the  vic- 
torious bottle  in  his  uplifted  hand,  the 
motley  pack  panting  vainly  up  the  hilL 
This  went  on  for  long,  and  the  gray  was 
famous,  almost  notorious,  all  over  the  Upper 
Ward  ;  sometimes  if  she  appeared,  no  one 
would  start,  and  she  trotted  the  course. 
Partly  from  his  own  personal  abstraction 
from  outward  country  life,  and  partly  from 
Uncle  Johnston's  sense  of  waggery  keeping 
him  from  telling  his  friend  of  the  gray's  last 
exploit  at  Hartree  Mill,  or  her  leaping  over 
the  "best  man"  at  Thriepland,  my  father 
was  the  last  to  hear  of  this  equivocal  glory 
of  "the  minister's  meer,**  Indeed,  it  was 
whispered  she  had  once  won  a  whip  at 
Lanark  races.  They  still  tell  of  his  feats  on 
this  fine  creature,  one  of  which  he  never  al- 
luded to  without  a  feeling  of  shame.  He 
had  an  engagement  to  preach  somewhere 
beyond  the  Clyde  on  a  Sabbath  evening, 
and  his  excellent  and  attached  friend  and 
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elder,  Mr.  Kello  of  Lindsay- lands,  accom- 
panied him  on  his  big  plough  horse.  It  was 
to  be  in  the  open  air,  on  the  river  side. 
When  they  got  to  the  Clyde  they  found  it 
in  full  flood,  heavy  and  sudden  rains  at  the 
head  of  the  water  having  brought  it  down  in 
a  wild  spate.  On  the  opposite  side  were  the 
gathered  people  and  the  tent.  Before  Mr. 
Kello  knew  where  he  was^  there  was  his 
minister  on  the  mare  swimming  across,  and 
carried  down  in  a  long  diagonal,  the  people 
looking  on  in  terror.  He  landed,  shook 
himself,  and  preached  with  his  usual  fervor. 
As  I  have  said,  he  never  liked  to  speak  of 
this  bit  of  hardihood,  and  he  never  re- 
peated it ;  but  it  was  like  the  man — there 
were  the  people,  that  was  what  he  would  be 
at,  and  though  timid  for  anticipated  danger 
as  any  woman,  in  it  he  was  without  fear. 

One  more  illustration  of  his  character  in 
connection  with  his  riding.  On  coming  to 
Edinburgh  he  gave  up  this  kind  of  exercise ; 
he  had  no  occasion  for  it  and  he  had 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  excite- 
ment in  the  public  questions  in  which  he 
found  himself  involved,  and  in  the  miscel- 
laneous activities  of  a  popular  town  minister. 
I  was  then  a  young  doctor — it  must  have 
been  about  1840— and  had  a  patient,  Mrs. 
James  Robertson,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr. 
Pirie,  the  predecessor  of  Dr.  Dick  in  what 
was  then  Shuttle  Street  congregation,  Glas- 
gow. She  was  one  of  my  father's  earliest 
and  dearest  friends  —  a  mother  in  the 
Burgher  Israel,  she  and  her  cordial  husband 
"given  to  hospitality,"  especially  to ''the 
Prophets. ' '  She  was  hopelessly  ill  at  Juniper 
Green 9  near  Edinburgh.  Mr.  George  Stone, 
then  living  at  Muirhouse,  one  of  my  father's 
congregation  in  Broughton  Place,  a  man  of 
equal  originality  and  worth,  and  devoted  to 
his  minister,  knowing  my  love  of  riding, 
offered  me  his  blood  chestnut  to  ride  out 
and  make  my  visit.  My  father  said,  "  John, 
if  you  are  going,  I  would  like  to  ride  out 
with  you ;"  he  wished  to  see  his  dying 
friend.  "You  ridel"  said  Mr.  Stone,  who 
was  a  yciy  Yorkshireman  in  the  matter  of 
horses.  "Let  him  try,"  said  I.  The  up- 
shot was  that  Mr.  Stone  sent  the  chestnut 
for  me,  and  a  sedate  pony — called,  if  I  for- 
get not,  Goliath — for  his  minister,  with  all 
sorts  of  injunctions  to  me  to  keep  him  off 
the  thorough-bred,  and  on  Goliath. 

My  father  had  not  been  on  a  horse  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  He  mounted  and 
rode  off.  He  soon  got  teased  with  the 
short,  pattering  steps  of  Goliath,  and  looked 
wistfully  up  at  me,  and  longingly  to  the  tall 
chestnut,  stepping  once  for  Goliath's  twice, 


like  the  Don  striding  beside  Sancho.  I  saw 
what  he  was  after,  and  when  past  the  toll  he 
said  in  a  mild  sort  of  way,  **  John,  did  you 
promise  absolutely  I  was  not  to  ride  your 
horse?"  ** No,  father,  certainly  not.  Mr. 
Stone,  I  daresay,  wished  me  to  do  so,  but  I 
didn't."  **VVell,  then,  I  think  we'll 
change;  this  beast  shakes  me."  So  we 
changed.  I  remember  how  noble  he  looked, 
how  at  home;  his  white  hair  and  his  dark 
eyes,  his  erect,  easy,  accustomed  seat.  He 
soon  let  his  eager  horse  slip  gently  away. 
It  was  first  evasit^  he  was  off,  Goliath  and  I 
jogging  on  behind ;  then  erupity  and  in  a 
twinkling — evanuit.  I  saw  them  last  flash- 
ing through  the  arch  under  the  Canal,  his 
white  hair  flying.  I  was  uneasy,  though 
from  his  riding  I  knew  he  was  as  yet  in 
command ;  so  I  put  Goliath  to  his  best,  and 
having  passed  through  Slateford,  I  asked  a 
stonebreaker  if  he  saw  a  gentleman  on  a 
chestnut  horse.  "Has  he  white  hair?" 
"Yes."  "Andeenlikeagled's?"  "Yes*.' 
"Weel,  then,  he's  fleein' up  the  road  like 
the  wund ;  he'll  be  at  Little  Vantage  (about 
nine  miles  off)  in  nae  time  if  he  baud  on."* 
I  never  once  sighted'  him,  but  on  coming 
into  Juniper  Green  there  was' his  steaming: 
chestnut  at  the  gate,;  neighing'  cheerily  to- 
Goliath.  I  went  in  ;  he  was  at  the  bedside- 
of  his  friend,  and  in  the  midst  of  prayer ; 
his  words  as  I  entered  were,  "  When  thou 
passest  through  the  waters  I  will  be  with 
thee,  and  through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not 
overflow  thee ;"  and  he  was  not  the  least  in- 
stant in  prayer  that  his  blood  was  up  with 
his  ride.  He  never  again  saw  Mrs.  Robert- 
son, or  as  she  was  called  when  they  were 
young,  Sibbie  (Sibella)  Pirie.  On  coming 
out  he  said  nothing,  but  took  the  chestnut, 
mounted  her,  and  we  came  home  quietly. 
His  heart  was  opened;  he  spoke  of  old 
times  and  old  friends;  he  stopped  at  the 
exquisite  view  of  Hailes  into  the  valley,  and 
up  the  Pentlands  beyond,  the  smoke  of 
Kate's  Mill  rising  in  the  still  and  shadowy 
air,  and  broke  out  into  Cowper's  words.. 
Yes,—  . 

HE  sets  the  bright  procession  on  its  way, 
And  marshals  all  the  order  of  the  year ; 
And  ere  one  flowery  season  fades  and  dies, 
Designs  the  blooming  wonders  of  the  next. 

Then  as  we  came  slowly  in,  the  moo  it 
shone  behind  Craiglockhart  hill  among  the- 
old  Scotch  firs;  he  pulled  up  again,  and. 
gave  me  Collins'  Ode  to  Evening,  begin-- 
ning— 

If  aught  of  oaten  stop,  or  pastoral  song, 

May  hope,  chaste  Eve,  to  soothe  thy  modest  car;. 

Thy  springs,  and  dying  gales ; 
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repeating  over  and  over  some  of  the  lines, 

as 

Thy  modest  ear, 
Thy  springs,  and  dying  gales, 

— And  marks  o'er  all 
Thy  dewy  fingers  draw 
The  gradual  dusky  veil. 

And  when  she  looked  out  on  us  clear  and 
full,  "  Yes— 

The  moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale. 
And  nightly  to  the  listening  earth 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth. 

As  we  passed  through  Slateford,  he  spoke 
of  Dr.  Belfrage,  his  great- hearted  friend,  of 
his  obligations  to  him,  and  of  his  son,  my 
friend,  both  lying  together  in  Colinton 
churchyard;  and  of  Mr.  Dick,  who  was 
minister  before  him,  of  the  Coventrys,  and 
of  Stitchel  and  Sprouston,  of  his  mother 
and  of  himself — his  doubts  of  his  own 
sincerity  in  religion,  his  sense  of  ^in,  of  God 
— reverting  often  to  his  dying  friend. 
Such  a  thing  only  occurred  to  me  with  him 
once  or  twice  in  all  my  life  ;  and  then  when 
we  went  home,  he  was  silent,  shut  up,  self- 
contained  as  before.  He  was  himself  con- 
scious of  this  habit  of  reticence,  and  what 
may  be  called  selfism  to  us,  his  children, 
and  lamented  it.  I  remember  his  saying  in 
a  mournful  joke,  "  I  have  a  well  of  love ; 
I  know  it ;  but  it  is  a  well^  and  a  //rate/-well, 
to  your  sorrow  and  mine,  and  it  seldom 
overflows,  but,"  looking  with  that  strange 
power  of  tenderness  as  if  he  put  his  voice 
and  his  heart  into  his  eyes,  ''you  may 
always  come  hither  to  draw;"  he  used  to 
say  he  might  take  to  himself  Wordsworth's 
lines — 

I  am  not  one  who  much  or  oft  delight<« 
To  season  my  fireside  with  personal  talk. 

And  changing  "  though  "  into  "  if:" 

A  well  of  love  it  may  be  deep, 
I  trust  it  is,  and  never  dry ; 
What  matter,  though  its  waters  sleep 
In  silence  and  obscurity  ? 

The  expression  of  his  affection  was  more 
like  the  shock  of  a  Leyden  jar,  that  the  con- 
tinuous current  of  a  galvanic  circle. 

There  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  permanent 
chill  given  by  my  mother's  death,  to  what 
may  •  be  called  the  outer  surface  of  his 
nature,  and  we  at  home  felt  it  much.  The 
blood  was  thrown  in  upon  the  centre,  and 
went  forth  in  energetic  and  victorious  work, 
in  searching  the  Scriptures  and  saving  souls; 
but  his  social  faculty  never  recovered  that 
shock  !  it  was  blighted  ;  he  was  always  de- 
siring to  be  alone  and  at  his  work.  A 
stranger  who  saw  him  for  a  short  time, 
bright,  animated,  full  of  earnest  and  cordial 


talk,  pleasing  and  being  pleased,  the  life  of 
the  company,  was  apt  to  think  how  delight- 
ful he  must  always  be — and  so  he  was ;  but 
these  times  of  bright  talk  were  like  angel's 
visits ;  and  he  smiled  with  peculiar  benig- 
nity on  his  retiring  guest,  as  if  blessing  him 
not  the  less  for  leaving  him  to  himself.  I 
question  if  there  ever  lived  a  man  so  much 
in  the  midst  of  men,  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
own  children,  in  whom  the  silences,  as  Mr. 
Carlyle  would  say,  were  so  predominant. 
Every  Sabbath  he  spoke  out  of  the  abtin- 
dance  of  his  heart,  his  whole  mind  ;  he  was 
then  communicative  and  frank  enough :  all 
the  week,  before  and  after,  he  would  not 
unwillingly  have  never  opened  his  mouth. 
Of  many  people  we  may  say  that  their 
mouth  is  always  open  except  when  it  is 
shut ;  of  him  that  his  mouth  was  always  shut 
except  when  it  was  opened.  Every  one  must 
have  been  struck  with  the  seeming  incon- 
sistency of  his  occasional  brilliant,  liappy, 
energetic  talk,  and  his  habitual  silentness— 
his  difficulty  in  getting  anything  to  say. 
But,  as  I  have  already  said,  what  we  lost,  the 
world  and  the  church  gained. 

When  traveling  he  was  always  in  high 
spirits  and  full  of  anecdote  and  fun.  In- 
deed I  knew  more  of  his  inner  history  in 
this  one  way,  than  during  years  of  living 
with  him.  I  recollect  his  taking  me  with 
him  to  Glasgow  when  I  must  have  been 
about  fourteen  ;  we  breakfasted  in  "  The 
Ram's  Horn  Tavefyi,''  and  I  felt  a  new 
respect  for  him  at  his  commanding  the 
waiters.  He  talked  a  great  deal  during  our 
short  tour,  and  often  have  I  desired  to  re- 
call the  many  things  he  told  me  of  his  early 
life,  and  of  his  own  religious  crises,  my 
mother's  death,  his  fear  of  his  own  death, 
and  all  this  intermingled  with  the  drollest 
stories  of  his  boy  and  student  life. 

We  went  to  Paisley  and  dined,  I  well 
remember,  we  two  alone,  and«  as  I  thought, 
magnificently,  in  a  great  apartment  in 
«*  The  Saracen's  Head,''  at  the  end  of 
which  was  the  county  ball-room.  We  had 
come  across  from  Dunoon  and  landed  in  a 
small  boat  at  the  Water  Neb  along  with 
Mrs.  Dr.  Hall,  a  character  Sir  Walter  or 
Gait  would  have  made  immortal.  My 
father  with  characteristic  ardor  took  an  oar, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and  I  believe 
for  the  last,  to  help  the  old  boatman  on  the 
Cart,  and  wishing  to  do  something  decided, 
missed  the  water,  and  went  back  head  over 
heels  to  the  immense  enjoyment  of  Mrs. 
Hall,  who  said,  ^'  Less  pith,  and  mair  to  the 
purpose,  my  man."  She  didn't  let  the  joke 
die  out. 
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Another  time — it  was  when  his  second 
marriage  was  fixed  on,  to  our  great  happi- 
ness and  his — I  had  just  taken  my  degree 
of  M.  D.,  and  he  took  Isabella,  William, 
and  myself  to  Moffat.  By  a  curious  felicity 
we  got  into  Miss  Geddes'  lodgings,  where 
the  village  circulating  library  was  kept,  the 
whole  of  which  we  aver  he  read  in  ten  days. 
I  never  saw  him  so  happy,  so  open  and  full 
of  mirth,  reading  to  us^  and  reciting  the 
poetry  of  his  youth.  On  these  rare  but 
delightful  occasions  he  was  fond  of  exhibit- 
ing, when  asked,  his  powers  of  rapid  speak- 
ing, in  which  he  might  have  rivalled  old 
Matthews  or  his  son.  His  favorite  feat  was 
repeating  "Says  I  to  my  Lord,  quo*  I — 
what  for  will  ye  no  grund  ma  barleymeal 
mouter-free,  says  I  to  my  Lord,  quo'  I,  says 
I,  I  says.*'  He  was  brilliant  upon  the 
final  "I  says."  Another  rA^//*a?«z/r^  was, 
"On  Tintock  tap  there  is  a  mist,  and  in  the 
mist  there  is  a  kist  (a  chest),  and  in  the  kist 
there  is  a  cap  (a  wooden  bowl\  and  in  the 
cap  there  is  a  drap,  tak*  up  the  cap,  and  sup 
the  drap,  and  set  the  cap  on  Tintock  tap.** 
This  he  could  say,  if  I  mistake  not,  five 
times  without  drawing  breath.  It  was  a 
favorite  passage  this,  and  he  often  threat- 
ened to  treat  it  exegetically ;  laughing 
heartily  when  I  said,  in  that  case,  he  would 
have  great  trouble  with  the  context ,  which 
in  others  cost  him  a  good  deal. 

His  manner  to  ladies,  and  indeed  to  all 
women,  was  that  of  a  courtly  gentleman; 
they  could  be  romantic  in  their  etnpresse- 
ment  and  devotion,  and  I  used  to  think  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  or  Ariosto's  knights  and  the 
Paladins  of  old,  must  have  looked  and 
moved  as  he  did.  He  had  great  pleasure  in 
the  company  of  high-bred,  refined,  thought- 
ful women  ;  and  he  had  a  peculiar  sympathy 
with  the  sufferings,  the  necessary  mournfuU 
ness  of  women,  and  with  all  in  their  lot 
connected  with  the  fruit  of  that  forbidden 
tree — their  loneliness,  the  sorrows  of  their 
time,  and  their  pangs  in  travail,  their 
peculiar  relation  to  their  children.  I  think 
I  hear  him  reading  the  words,  "Can  a 
woman  forget  her  suckling  child,  that  she 
should  not  have  compassion  on  the  son  of 
her  womb?  Yea'*  (as  if  it  was  the  next 
thing  to  impossible),  "  she  may  forget,  yet 
will  not  I  forget  thee.*'  Indeed,  to  a  man 
who  saw  so  little  of,  and  said  so  little  to  his 
own  children,  perhaps  it  may  be  because  of 
all  this,  his  sympathy  for  mothers  under  loss 
of  children,  his  real  suffering  for  their  suf- 
fering, not  only  endeared  him  to  them  as 
their  minister,  their  consoler,  and  gave  him 
opportunities  of  dropping  in  divine  and 


saving  truth  and  comfort,  when  the  heart 
was  full  and  soft,  tender,  and  at  his  mercy, 
but  it  brought  out  in  his  only  loss  of  this 
kind,  the  mingled  depth,  tenderness,  and 
also  the  peremptoriness  of  his  nature. 

In  the  case  of  the  death  of  little  Maggie 
— a  child  the  very  image  of  himself  in  face, 
lovely  and  pensive,  and  yet  ready  for  any 
fun,  with  a  keenness  of  affection  that 
perilled  everything  on  being  loved,  who 
must  clin^  to  some  one  and  be  clasped, 
made  for  a  garden,  for  the  first  garden,  not 
for  the  rough  world,  the  child  of  his  old  age 
— this  peculiar  meeting  of  opposites  was 
very  marked.  She  was  stricken  with  sudden 
illness,  malignant  sore  throat ;  her  mother 
was  gone,  and  so  she  was  to  my  father  as  a 
flower  he  had  the  sole  keeping  of ;  and  his 
joy  in  her  wild  mirth,  his  watching  her 
childish  moods  of  sadness,  as  if  a  shadow 
came  over  her  young  heaven,  were  them- 
selves something  to  watch.  .  Her  delicate 
life  made  no  struggle  with  disease  ;  it,  as  it 
were,  declined  to  stay  on  such  conditions. 
She  therefore  sunk  at  once  and  without 
much  pain,  her  soul  quick  and  unclouded, 
and  her  little  forefinger  playing  to  the  last 
with  my  father's  silvery  curls,  and  her  eyes 
trying  in  vain  to  brighten  his : — 

Thou  wert  a  dew-drop  which  the  morn  biings  forth. 
Not  fitted  to  be  trailed  along  the  soiling  earth ; 
But  at  the  touch  of  wrong,  without  a  strife, 
Slips  in  a  moment  out  of  life. 

His  distress,  his  anguish  at  this  stroke, 
was  not  only  intense,  it  was  .in  its  essence 
permanent ;  he  went  mourning  and  looking 
for  her  all  his  days;  but  after  she  was  dead, 
that  resolved  will  compacted  him  in  an  in- 
stant. It  was  on  a  Sabbath  morning  she 
died,  and  he  was  all  day  at  church,  not 
many  yards  from  where  lay  her  little  corpse 
alone  in  the  house.  His  colleague  preached 
in  the  forenoon,  and  in  the  afternoon  he 
took  his  turn,  saying  before  beginning  his 
discourse: — **It  has  pleased  the  Father  of 
Lights  to  darken  one  of  the  lights  of  my 
dwelling — had  the  child  lived  I  would  have 
remained  with  her,  but  now  I  have  thought 
it  right  to  arise  and  come  into  the  house  of 
the  Lord  and  worship.'*  Such  violence  to 
one  part  of  his  nature  by  that  in  it  which 
was  supreme,  injured  him  ;  it  was  like  pull- 
ing up  on  the  instant  an  express  train  ;  the 
whole  inner  organization  is  minutely, 
though  it  may  be  invisibly  hurt ;  its  molecu- 
lar constitution  damaged  by  the  cruel  stress 
and  strain.  Such  things  are  not  right ;  they 
are  a  cruelty  and  injustice  and  injury  from 
the  soul  to  the  body,  its  faithful  slave,  and 
they  bring  down,  as  in  his  case  they  too 
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truly  did,  their  own  certain  and  specific 
retribution.  A  man  who  did  not  feel 
keenly  might  have  preached ;  a  man  whose 
whole  nature  was  torn,  shattered,  and 
astonished  as  his  was,  had  in  a  high  sense 
no  right  so  to  use  himself;  and  when  too 
late  he  opened  his  eyes  to  this.  It  was  part 
of  our  old  Scottish  severe  unsparing  charac- 
ter— calm  to  coldness  outside,  burning  to 
fierceness,  tender  to  agony  within. 

I  was  saying  how  much  my  father  enjoyed 
women's  company.  He  liked  to  look  on 
them,  and  watch  them,  listening  to  their 
keen,  unconnected,  and  unreasoning,  but 
not  unreasonable  talk.  Men's  argument,  or 
rather  arguing,  and  above  all  debating,  he 
disliked.  He  had  no  turn  for  it.  He  was 
not  combative,  much  less  contentious.  He 
was,  however,  warlike.  Anything  that  he 
could  destroy,  any  falsehood  or  injustice,  he 
made  for,  not  to  discuss,  but  to  expose  and 
kill.  He  could  not  fence  with  his  mind 
much  less  with  his  tongue,  and  had  no  love 
for  the  exploits  of  a  nimble  dialectic.  He 
had  no  readiness  either  in  thought  or  word 
for  this;  his  way  was  slowly  to  think  out  a 
subject,  to  get  it  well  "bottomed,"  as 
Locke  would  say ;  he  was  not  careful  as  to 
recording  the  steps  he  took  in  their  order, 
but  the  spirit  of  his  mind  was  logical,  as 
must  be  that  of  all  minds  who  seek  and  find 
truth,  for  logic  is  nothing  else  than  the 
arithmetic  of  thought ;  having  therefore 
thought  it  out^  he  proceeded  to  put  it  into 
formal  expression.  This  he  did  so  as  never 
again  to  undo  it.  His  mind  seemed  to 
want  the  wheels  by  which  this  is  done, 
vestigia  nulla  retrorsum,  and  having  stereo- 
typed it,  he  was  never  weary  of  it ;  it  never 
lost  its  life  and  freshness  to  him,  and  he  de- 
livered it  as  emphatically  thirty  years  after 
it  had  been  cast,  as  the  first  hour  of  its 
existence. 

I  have  said  he  was  no  swordsman,  but  he 
was  a  heavy  shot ;  he  fired  off  his  ball, 
compact,  weighty,  the  maximum  of  sub- 
stance in  the  minimum  of  bulk ;  he  put  in 
double  charge,  pointed  the  muzzle,  and 
fired,  with  what  force  and  sharpness  we  all 
remember.  If  it  hit,  good ;  if  not,  all  he 
could  do  was  to  load  again,  with  the  same 
hall,  and  in  the  same  direction.  You  must 
come  to  him  to  be  shot,  or  at  least  yon 
must  stand  still,  for  he  had  a  want  of 
mobility  of  mind  in  great  questions.  He 
could  not  stalk  about  the  field  like  a  sharp- 
shooter ;  his  was  a  great  sixty-eight  pounder, 
and  it  was  not  much  of  a  swivel.  Thus  it 
was  that  he  dropped  into  the  minds  of 
others  his  authoritative  assertions,  and  left 


them  to  breed  conviction.  If  they  gave 
them  entrance  and  cherished  them,  they 
would  soon  find  how  full  of  primary  truth 
they  were,  and  how  well  they  would  serve 
them,  as  they  had  served  him.  With  all 
this  heavy  artillery,  somewhat  slow  and 
cumbrous,  on  great  questions,  he  had  no 
want,  when  he  was  speaking  off-hand,  of 
quick,  snell  remark,  often  witty  and  full  of 
spirit,  and  often  too  unexpected,  like  light- 
ning —  flashing,  smiting,  and  gone.  In 
Church  Courts  this  was  very  marked.  On 
small  ordinary  matters,  a  word  from  him 
would  settle  a  long  discussion.  He  would, 
after  lively,  easy  talk  with  his  next  neigh- 
bor, set  him  up  to  make  a  speech,  which 
was  conclusive.  But  on  great  questions  he 
must  move  forward  his  great  gun  with  much 
solemnity  and  effort,  partly  from  his  desire 
to  say  as  much  qf  the  truth  at  once  as  he 
could,  partly  from  the  natural  concentration 
and  rapidity  of  his  mind  in  action,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  his  slowness  when  incubat- 
ing^ or  in  the  process  of  thought — ^and  partly 
from  a  sort  of  self  consciousness — I  might 
almost  call  it  a  compound  of  pride  and 
nervous  diffidence — which  seldom  left  him. 
He  desired  to  say  it  so  that  it  might  never 
need  to  be  said  again  or  otherwise  by  him- 
self, or  any  one  else. 

To  be  Coniintud, 
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ONE  of  the  most  remarkable,  and,  within  proper 
limitsi  one  of  the  most  hopeful  featares  of  thii 
progressive  age,  is  the  increasing  dignity  of  the  child. 
Year  by  year,  society  more  and  more  deeply  realizes 
the  importance  of  his  thorough  training ;  physical,  in 
tellectual,  moral.  The  most  careful  investigation  into 
his  instincts,  his  inclinations,  his  capacities  and  the 
order  of  their  unfolding,  is  instituted  with  a  view  to 
his  utmost  development.  On  every  hand,  a  complete 
education  is  demanded.  The  welfare  of  the  State 
and  Nation  will  tolerate  nothing  less  than  this.  In 
general,  our  common  school  system  admirably  meets 
the  demands.  There  is,  however,  one  department  of 
culture  to  which  we  readily  concede  a  certain  import- 
ance, yet  whose  claims  as  an  element  of  common 
school  education  have  practically  but  very  limited 
recognition, — music,  the  universal  language,  the 
eternal  art,  the  fitting  expression  of  our  highest  and 
holiest  conceptions,  the  earliest  intelligent  utterance 
of  infancy,  the  last  request  of  the  departing  saint,  the 
subject  of  much  vague  eulot{;ium,  adopted  very  gen* 
erally  as  an  amusement,  a  diversion,  with  no  higher 
end  than  to  enliven  the  quarterly  examinations,  or 
for  the  amusement  of  the  chance  visitor,  yet,  a^  an 
educational  appliance,  co-ordinate  in  rank  with  other 
studies,  and  to  l>e  pursued  as  systematically  and 
thoroughly  as  they — ^this  is  very  imperfectly  under- 
stood and  very  little  regarded. 
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I  shall  offer  a  few  reasons  for  its  elevation  to  an 
honorable  place  upon  the  curriculuna  uf  all  onr 
schools.  And,  6rst,  it  is  an  aid  to  other  studies.  A 
Tery  common  objection  to  its  introduction  is  that  it 
interferes  with  due  attention  to  these.  Ignoring  for 
the  present  the  fact,  which  we  hope  to  develop  satis 
faciotily,  that  it  has  equal  merit  with  them,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  it  is  the  concurrent  testimony  of  teach- 
ers in  whose  schools  it  has  been  adopted  that,  far 
from  proving  a  hindrance,  it  has  been  found  a  posi- 
tive advantage.  That  this  is  possible  will  readily 
appear,  for  it  promotes  the  harmonious  operation  of 
the  intellect,  permeating  and  blending,  and  at  the 
same  time  invigorating  and  stimulating,  all  the  facul- 
ties. Especially  is  it  an  aid  to  graceful  and  finished 
reading  and  speaking,  two  fundamental  requirements 
of  elegant  education,  and,  I  may  add,  among  the 
most  difficult  of  attainment.  I  he  child  is  imitative, 
but  for  which  he  would  never  learn  to  speak.  He  is 
also  instinctively  musical,  and  enjoys  a  pleasing 
quality  of  voice.  His  ear,  cultivated  by  the  singing 
lesson,  assists  him  to  reproduce  this ;  and  thus  a  habit 
of  melodious  speech  is  fostered  and  encouraged. 
The  harsh,  unpleasant  tone,  and  the  drawl  and  sing- 
song so  charactenstic  of  school  recitations,  may  thus 
be  eradicated,  and  distinct  articulation,  proper  inflec- 
tion and  intonation,  substituted.  A  friend  passing  by 
a  primary  school  in  one  of  our  Eastern  cities,  had  the 
curiosity  to  note  down  the  intonati  3ns  with  which  a 
certain  word  was  spelled  by  a  class  of  boys.  The 
word  was  **  thunder.*'  A  tune  in  the  key  of  E  minor, 
with  a  shockingly  nasal  intonation,  was  the  result. 
Perhaps  it  may  have  been  sung  in  some  of  your 
schools.  The  habit  of  the  great  Yankee  nation  to 
talk  "through  its  uose"  has  a  world  wide  celebrity, 
and  an  impersonator  of  Vankee  character  who  omitted 
this  distinctive  blemish,  might  count  upon  being  vig- 
orously hissed  by  an  appreciative  audience.  Indeed, 
its  absence  would  afford  good  ground  for  suspecting 
the  genuineness  of  any  one  claiming  American 
nationality.  But  all  our  school  children  are  not  of 
American  parentage.  The  German,  French,  Irish, 
and  Englisin  nations,  with  their  lingual  peculiarities, 
contnbute  their  share.  To  a  common  standard  of 
musical  utterance,  of  agreeable  and  polished  intona- 
tion, all  may  be  brought  by  the  suitable  use  of  song ; 
and,  had  its  adoption  no  other  result  than  promoting 
flcxibiUty,  facility,  and  correctness  in  speaking  and 
reading,  it  should  abundantly  commend  itself  to 
American  educators.  But  it  directly  aids  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  school,  and  is  thus  a  power  in  the 
teacher's  hands.  Its  presence  in  the  opening  exer- 
cise lends  to  overcome  the  turbulence  with  which  the 
boy  enters  the  school  room,  affording  a  safety-valve 
through  which  his  too  great  exuberance  may  expend 
itself,  and  agreeably  bridging  the  interval  between 
mascular  and  intellectual  activity.  Later  in  the 
daily  session,  it  calms  and  soothes  the  irritation  and 
restlessness  consequent  upon  confining  study,  and 
provides  a  cheerful  preparative  for  labor  yet  to  come. 

As  a  sanitary  measure,  the  suitable  teaching  of 
mu^tc  in  schools  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 
An  opposite  opinion  has,  until  recently,  extensively 
prevailed ;  but  careful  investigation  and  experience 
have  triumphantly  refuted  it,  and  have  established 
the  conclusion  that,  so  far  from  being  injurious,  sing- 
ing is  one  of  the  most  efficacious  means  for  giving 
strength  and  vigor  to  all  the  physical  organs  it  calls 
into  action.  Like  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  vocal 
organs  are  developed  and  strengthened  by  use.  Sing 
|ng  quickens  the  circulation,  arouses  the  bodily  activ- 
ities, expands  the  lungs,  prom(>tes  a  habit  of  free  and 
lengthened  respiration,  and  imparts  increased  vigor 


to  the  whole  system.  The  best  authorities  agree  in 
Commending  .it  as  a  sanitary  exercise  ;  and  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Rush  declares  his  conviction  that  the  Ger- 
man people  are  largely  indebted  for  their  exemption 
from  pulmonary  diseases,  to  the  strength  which  their 
lungs  acquire  in  the  practice  of  vocal  music,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  universal  among  them. 

No  people  in  the  world  can  so  ill  afford  to  dis- 
pense with  vocal  training  as  the  Ameiicans,  one-^fth 
of  whose  entire  mortality  is  attributable  to  diseases  of 
the  throat  and  lungs.  Statistics  show  that  twenty- 
five  thousand  persons  die  annually  from  these  causes 
in  New  England  alone,  and  more  than  forty  thou- 
sand, if  we  include  the  State  of  New  York.  Many 
instances  are  on  record  of  children  and  adults  with 
weak  lungs  and  enfeebled  constitutions,  who  were 
restored  to  health  and  vigor  by  a  course  of  vocal 
training.  I  have  in  mind  the  case  of  an  eminent 
teacher  of  vocal  culture,  who  attributes  his  restora- 
tion from  what  was  believed  an  advanced  consump- 
tion, to  this  treatment,  and  who  has  nobly  recognized 
his  obligation  to  it, — his  admirable  instructions  hav- 
ing, as  I  verily  believe,  saved  multitudes  of  valuable 
lives.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  can 
be  much  more  readily  and  positively  effected  in  early 
childhood  than  at  any  subsequent  period. 

It  is  an  efficient  means  for  cultivating  the  taste.  It 
is  but  trite  to  remark,  in  this  connection,  that  a  system 
of  education  which  confines  itself  to  the  intellectual 
culture  of  the  child  alone,  is  radically  defective.  Its 
completed  office  extends  over  his  whole  moral,  in- 
tellectual, and  physical  nature,  harmonizing  all 
branches  of  knowledge,  and  manifesting  itself  not 
only  in  thought  and  action,  but  in  language,  manners 
and  bearing.  It  includes  the  development  of  his 
tastes,  his  sentiments,  his  imagination.  In  this  di- 
rection, the  processes  of  our  American  civilization  are 
steadily  tending.  Appropriate  architecture  in  the 
construction  of  our  school- houses,  the  introduction 
of  engravings  and  flowers  to  the  school  room,  in- 
struction in  the  art  of  drawing, — all  are  calculated  to 
stimulate  the  aesthetic  nature  of  the  child.  Nothing 
in  education  can  be  substituted  for  the  refinement 
conveyed  through  the  ans,  and,  of  these,  music, 
though  immaterial,  possesses  the  greatest  power. 
Sculpture,  painting,  architecture,  may  charm,  may 
elevate;  but  music  softens,  thrills,  subdues.  It 
quickens  the  whole  range  of  the  emotions.  For 
each  It  has  a  voice,  of  each  it  is  the  interpreter. 
Sown  in  the  heart  of  youth,  its  influence  blesses  the 
whole  Itf^.*  •• 

Sir  Bernard  Burke,  in  his  Vin'ssitudes  of  Noble 
Families^  gives  a  touching  instance  of  the  tendency 
of  flowers  to  linger  upon  the  spots  where  they  were 
once  nurtured  **  Being  in  search,''  he  tells  us.  <*  of 
a  pedigree  of  the  Findernes,  once  a  great  family  in 
Derbyshire,  I  sought  for  their  ancient  ball.  Not  a 
stone  remained  to  tell  where  it  stood.  I  entered  the 
church ;  not  a  single  record  of  a  Findeme  was  there. 
I  accosted  a  villager,  hoping  to  glean  some  stray 
traditions  of  the  family.  '  Findernes  ?  '  he  said  :  *  we 
have  no  Findernes  here;  but  we  have  something  that 
once  belonged  to  them, — the  Findeme  flowers.' 
*  Show  roe  them,'  I  replied ;  and  the  old  man  led  me 
into  a  field  which  still  retained  faint  traces  of  terrace 
and  foundation.  '  There,'  said  he,  pointing  to  a 
bank  of  garden  flowers,  grown  wild,  *  these  are 
Findeme  flowers,  brought  by  Sir  Jeffrey  from  the 
Holy  Land ;  and,  do  what  we  will,  they  will  never 

•'*  Would  one  think,*'  say«  J.J.  Rousseau,  "that  an  old 
dotard  like  oiyficir,  worn  out  wiih  cxns  and  troubles,  should 
find  myself  werping  like  an  tnftnt  while  I  murmur,  with  a 
broken  aad  trembling  voioe,  the  longs  of  my  childhood? '* 
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die.'  "  So  may  it  be  said  of  the  refining  influences 
of  early  musical  culture,  "  Do  what  we  will,  they  will 
never  die." 

It  is  the  l)oast  of  our  American  school  system  that 
all  classes,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  share  its  ad- 
vantages. Hitherto,  a  musical  education,  from  its 
high  cost,  has  been  confined  to  the  abodes  of  the 
wealthy.  Shall  our  poorer  citizens,  equally  suscept- 
ible of  cultivation,  and  whose  limited  means  of  enjoy- 
ment render  it  a  more  positive  necessity,  be  debarred 
its  pure  and  innocent  delights  ?  The  privations  of 
their  lot  may  be  ameliorated,  a  preparation  afforded 
to  bear  cheerfully  hardships  and  discomforts,  a  love 
for  beauty  and  purity  substituted  for  coarse  and 
sensual  indulgences,  and  sunlight  and  gladness  dif 
fused  in  humble  homes,  by  the  cultivation  of  the 
taste  through  music.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  thatt  he 
low  songs  of  the  street  are  disappearing  in  localities 
where  suitable  school  songs  are  taught,  the  higher 
class  of  music  supplanting  them.  Of  course,  the  sub- 
ject^i  chosen  should  be  appropriate, — not  beyond  the 
child's  comprehension,  but  interesting,  attractive, 
suited  to  his  nature  and  capacities.  Mathematics, 
geography,  grammar,  are  not  suitable ;  and,  though  it 
may  be  urged  that  by  uniting  them  to  music  the 
pupil  will  thereby  become  interested  in  them,  he  will 
be  more  likely  to  acquire  a  distaste  for  art.  There 
has  been  recently  exhibited  to  me  the  multiplication 
table  arranged  as  a  cantata,  intended  to  interest  and 
assist  the  young  student  in  mathematics  ;  but,  though 
the  design  was  a  creditable  one,  and  very  beautifully 
worked  out,  the  melody  pleasing  and  the  harmony 
correct,  I  considered  it  wholly  valueless  as  an  educa- 
tional appliance,  because  the  union  of  music  and 
mathematics  is  an  unnatural  one. 

If  it  be  demanded  that  every  exercise  of  the  school- 
room shall  subserve  the  purposes  of  mental  discipline, 
music  is  still,  and  in  an  eminent  degree,  reliable.  As 
an  aid  to  the  memory,  it  holds  the  highest  rank. 
Thought  wedded  to  music  is  enforced,  intensified. 
The  songs  of  our  childhood  are  never  forgotten. 
They  become  the  eternal  constituents  of  the  soul.  So 
well  aware  of  this  were  the  ancients  that  their  laws 
were  composed  in  verse  and  inculcated  by  song. 
The  Greek  word  for  law  and  song  was  identical. 
Aristotle  alludes  to  this  fact,  and  assigns  as  a  reason 
that,  when  writing  was  unknown,  the  laws  were  sung, 
that  they  might  not  be  forgotten.  Luther,  following 
in  their  footsteps,  not  only  translated  the  ancient 
Latin  hymns,  but  wrote  his  catechism  and  the  Con- 
fession dm  Augsburg  in  verse,  that  the  people  might 
become  familiar  with  them. 

The  powers  of  observation,  of  comparison,  of  ex- 
pression, are  all  heightened  by  the  study  of  music. 
The  complex  relations  of  notes  to  each  other,  the  in- 
finite variety  of  expression  possible  in  musical  forms, 
call  these  faculties  actively  into  operation ;  and  abun- 
dant and  competent  testimony  is  not  wanting  to  the 
fact  that  as  a  mental  discipline  it  is  in  no  respect  in- 
ferior to  the  much-vaunted  science  of  mathematics. 

If  the  employment  of  a  teacher  of  music  in  our 
schools  be  opposed  on  the  score  of  expense,  we  an- 
swer, in  the  words  of  DeWitt  Clinton,  "  It  cannot  be 
too  forcibly  inculcated,  nor  too  generally  understood, 
that,  in  promoting  the  great  interests  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual cultivation,  there  can  be  no  prodigality  in 
the  application  of  the  public  treasure."  A  noble  ex- 
position of  practical  statesmanship !  Yet,  from  the 
most  utilitarian  standpoint,  it  will  appear  a  real 
economy, — an  investment  yielding  large  returns  in 
kind.  Compute  the  cost  to  any  community  of  musi- 
cal infttruction  given  its  youth,  af^er  the  termination 
of  the  school-life ;  take  into  consideration  that  il  is 


then  attended  with  peculiar  difficulties  and  discoar- 
agements,  requiring  an  increased  expenditure  of 
time, — more  valuable  time, — with  diminished  re- 
sults ;  that  the  musical  insight  gained  by  early  atten- 
tion to  vocal  music,  which  should  always  precede  the 
study  of  an  instrument,  will  be  likely  to  save  terms, 
if  not  years,  of  expensive  private  tuition ;  set  against 
this  the  cost  of  a  music  teacher  in  the  public  schools, 
the  best  that  can  be  procured, — and  there  will  be 
little  occasion  for  further  argument.  But  this  is  not 
all.  The  musical  profession  is  perhaps  the  best  paid 
in  existence.  Witness  the  almost  fabulous  sums  paid 
to  eminent  performers,  vocal  and  instrumental.  From 
$250  to  1 1, 000  for  a  single  performance  is  not  un* 
frequently  paid.  In  our  public  school  there  are  nn- 
doubtedly  many  Linds,  Parepas,  Pattis,  Nilssons, 
Kelloggs ;  but  excellence  like  theirs,  without  culture 
in  childhood,  is  impossible.  In  this  connection,  it 
may  be  remarked  that,  while  only  vocal  music  is  in- 
dispensable in  schools,  the  considerations  which  have 
been  already  urged,  and,  in  addition,  the  superior 
flexibility  of  the  fingers,  commend  the  early  study  of 
instrumental  music* 

The  teaching  of  music  in  the  schools  prepares  for 
participation  in  the  service  of  the  church.  There  is 
a  charm,  an  inspiration,  in  the  blending  of  yoni^ 
voices  in  sacred  song,  which  nothing  else  can  impart. 
The  great  master,  Joseph  Haydn,  listening  to  the 
singing  of  the  children  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  was 
moved  to  tears,  and  declared  that  he  had  never  been 
so  affected  in  his  life.  I  myself  experienced  similar 
emotions  while  hearing  the  singing  of  lai^e  bodies  of 
children  in  London,  Berlin,  and  Rome.  We  owe  it 
to  our  children,  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  dignity  of 
worship,  that  an  element  so  thrilling,  so  effective, 
should  not  be  lost  to  the  church  for  lack  of  suitable 
training.  Perhaps  the  most  forcible  objection  to  that 
most  appropriate  form  of  worship,  congregational 
singing,  is  that  the  American  people  are  not  trained 
to  sing.  Let  vocal  music  be  taught  in  its  integrity  in 
the  public  schools,  and  our  congregational  singing 
must  become  as  grand  and  as  universal,  as  it  is  now 
in  Holland  and  Germany,  where  music  forms  an  in- 
tegral portion  of  the  child's  education.  What  is  done 
in  these  countries,  with  means  far  inferior  to  those  at 
our  command,  may  be  done,  and  better  done  here, 
by  a  liberal  and  enlightened  system  of  common 
school  instruction. 

The  teaching  of  music  in  schools  lays  a  foundation 
for  the  culture  of  later  life.  Such  is  the  constitution 
of  society  at  the  present  day  that  no  education  can 
"be  called  finished  which  does  not  embrace  some 
knowledge  of  music.  For  the  acquisition  of  its  prin- 
ciples, the  period  of  school  life  offers  the  greatest 
facilities.  The  mind  is  plastic,  and  in  its  most  recep- 
tive state  :  the  emotions,  the  sympathies,  are  in  full 
play.  Voice  and  ear,  so  obedient  to  external  impres- 
sions, are  flexible  and  susceptible  to  cultivation.  If 
there  be  any  supposed  incapacity,  any  lack  of  "  musi- 
cal ear,"  as  it  is  called,  it  may  now,  with*  almost  ab- 
solute certainty,  be  overcome.  It  frequently  happens 
that  children  apparently  deficient  in  ear  and  voice, 
rapidly   attain    both,  under    suitable  training,  and 

*  Is  not  the  time  near  at  hand  when  opportunity  for  the  study 
of  instrumental  music  as  an  tlective  must  be  secured  to  pupils, 
for  a  nominal  fee,  in  connection  with  all  our  higher  grade  pub- 
lic schools?  Such  a  provision  will  foster  splendid  capabilities 
in  many  instances,  now  neglected,  and  save  vast  sums  of  money 
now  necessarily  expended  in  seeking  to  awaken  instincto  once 
alert,  and  to  secure  a  flexibility  once  possessed.  It  would  al$o 
contribute  that  musical  element  to  home-life  which  has  made 
the  German  fireside  famous,  and  which,  if  developed  here  as 
there,  would  prove  a  mobt  beneficent  foil  to  tho9>e  ^edurtiimsof 
the  street  ancl  the  saloon,  which  now  lead  &o  many  ol  our  bo)$ 
away  from  home  and  happinesiS. 
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ultimately  excel  those  more  gifted  by  nature.  A 
great  mistake  is  therefore  committed  in  excluding 
any  child  from  the  benefits  of  musical  instruction  on 
account  of  apparent  incompetency. 

The  surroundings  of  the  schoolroom  are  also  ex- 
ceedingly favorable  to  real  progress.  The  associa- 
tion of  numbers  and  the  laudable  ambition  to  excel, 
excited  by  class  practice — these  afford  a  powerful 
stimulus,  and  give  the  teacher  an  advantage  which 
individual  tuition  can  never  acquire.  The  error  of 
postponement  to  a  later  period  may  be  readily  shown. 
The  organs  which  produce  tone  have  lost  their  elas- 
ticity, the  ear  lacks  the  marvellous  delicacy  of  early 
childhood,  the  voice  is  no  longer  flexible.  The  mind, . 
accustomed  to  other  pursuits,  is  now  unfitted  to  ac- 
quire what  to  infancy  .was  intuitive,  to  childhood  ap- 
propriate, but  the  aptitude  for  which  has  been 
impaired,  if  not  lost,  by  neglect.  Garcia,  the  most 
celebrated  singing  master  of  modern  times,  declares, 
**  1  can  accomplish  far  more  before  the  twelfth  year 
than  ever  afterward."  Dr.  Mainzer  says  that  the 
earliest  age — that  of  six  or  seven  years — is  the  most 
appropriate  for  learning  to  sing,  and  that  those  who 
have  not  learned  the  elements  of  vocal  music  before 
the  tenth  or  twelfth  year  have  lost  the  most  favorable 
period  of  their  lives, — a  loss  which  nothing  but  zeal, 
perseverance,  and  special  musical  talent  can  redeem. 
Throughout  life,  the  difference  between  a  musician 
from  infancy  and  one  from  mature  age  will  be  visible 
at  a  glance.  The  latter  may  possess  musical  knowl- 
edge and  taste;  the  former  will  possess  both,  with 
dee]:>er  musical  feeling,  more  power,  and  greater 
certainty  of  judgment.  A^'ith  children,  the  teacher 
has  a  power  of  creation;  with  adults,  he  is  depend- 
ent on  circumstances.  In  on^  case,  he  educates ;  in 
the  other,  he  has  to  mend  the  defects  of  education. 
Usually,  with  the  best  efforts  of  both  teacher  and 
pupil,  only  respectable  mediocrity  can  be  attained. 
The  postponement  of  musical  instruction  in  a  great 
measure  accounts  for  the  superficiality  in  music 
which  so  generally  prevails.  It  must  account  for  the 
toleration  of  musical  charlatans,  novices  in  musical 
science,  who  startle  by  unheard-of  feats  in  execution, 
and  who  are  patronized  and  admired  by  the  multi- 
tudes who  prefer  novelty  and  brilliancy  to  a  substan 
tial  and  comprehensive  culture. 

At  this  point  let  us  recapitulate  the  arguments  thus 
iar  adduced.  Music  should  enter  into  common 
school  education  because : — 

1.  It  is  an  aid  to  other  studies. 

2.  It  is  of  the  highest  value  as  a  sanitary  measure'. 

3.  It  cultivates  the  aesthetic  nature  of  the  child. 

4.  It  is  valuable  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline. 

5.  The  investment  is  a  profitable  one. 

6.  It  prepares  for  participation  in  the  church  ser- 
vice. 

7.  It  lays  a  foundation  for  the  more  advanced 
culture  of  later  life. 

We  now  come  to  remark  that  through  the  medium 
of  the  music  lesson  the  moral  nature  of  the  child  may 
be  powerfully  cultivated.  Of  all  the  manifold  ad- 
vantages which  musical  instruction  in  schools  pos- 
sesses, this  IS  among  the  most  prominent.  It  is  also 
the  most  apparent.  The  child  is  a  creature  of  im- 
pulse. Reason,  conscience,  have  not  yet  asserted 
their  sway.  He  is  therefore  to  be  addressed  through 
his  emotional  nature.  Music  meets  the  demands  of 
that  nature.  It  infuses  itself  into  his  life ;  it  entwines 
itself  about  his  heart,  and  becomes  a  law  of  his  be 
ing.  Hence,  his  songs  may  more  directly  and 
powerfully  than  any  other  agency  give  tone  and  di- 
rection to  his  moral  character.  They  may  be  made 
the  means  of  cultivating  his  nationality  and  patriot- 


ism ;  they  may  promote  a  love  of  order,  virtue,  truth, 
temperance,  and  a  hatred  of  their  opposites;  they 
may  subserve  his  religious  advancement,  implanting 
lessons  at  once  salutary  and  eternal.  The  power  of 
national  airs  as  a  stimulus  to  patriotism  is  well- 
known.  What  was  it  fired  the  dauntless  little  band 
of  Spartans  at  Thermopylae,  in  their  contest  with  the 
overwhelming  hosts  of  Persia  ?  The  Spartan  war- 
song.  What  do  European  despots  dread  b  yond 
menace  or  invasion?  The  proscribed,  volcanic 
*  Marseillaise."  Under  its  inspiration,  what  mira- 
cles of  bravery  have  been  performed !  "  1  have  won 
the  battle,"  reported  a  French  general :  "  the  *  Mar- 
seillaise *  commanded  with  me."  The  Swiss  mercen. 
ary,  listening  to  the  simple  strains  of  the  Ranz  des 
Vaches,  deserted  the  army  in  which  he  had  enlisted : 
and  its  use  was  forbidden  under  pain  of  death.  The 
American  national  hymn  is  not  yet  written.  The 
strains  which  are  to  enkindle  the  teeming  millions 
who  are  sheltered  beneath  our  flag  are  yet  unheard 
by  mortal  ear ;  but  some  day  there  will  arise  a  great 
tone  artist,  who,  reflecting  in  his  impressible  nature 
the  diverse  attributes  of  our  national  character,  shall 
fuse  them  worthily  into  one  homogeneous  song, 
whose  strains  shall  rock  the  continent.  Let  our  sons 
and  daughters  be  prepared  to  take  it  up,  that,  should 
necessity  arise, — which  may  God  forbid ! — it  may  be 
utilized  for  the  preservation  of  the  national  life. 

In  the  devotional  exercises  with  which  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  open  our  schools,  how  beautifully  and  ap- 
propriately mingle  the  children's  songs!  What 
significance  and  interest  does  it  impart  to  what  is 
else  too  often  only  a  lifeless  form  !  How  may  a  pure 
morality,  the  need  of  a  transforming  piety,  be  in- 
delibly inculcated  in  the  young  heart  by  this  means ! 

I  have  thus  sketched,  in  the  simplest  manner  pos- 
sible, some  of  the  most  prominent  considerations 
which  authorize  the  advance  of  music  to  its  legitimate 
position  in  education.  Many  others  might  be  sug- 
gested, such  as  its  effect  in  toning  down  the  absorb- 
ing utilitarian  spirit  of  our  people,  the  happy  influence 
it  sheds  upon  social  life,  etc.;  but  upon  these  I  will 
not  enlarge.  I  have  also  purposely  abstained  from  a 
discussion  of  the  methods  suitable  to  be  employed,  a 
subject  in  itself  of  sufficient  importance  to  form  the 
basis  of  a  course  of  lectures. 

To  the  Boston  School  Board  belongs  the  high 
honor  of  the  first  systematic  recognition  of  the  claims 
of  music  as  a  branch  of  elementary  instruction  in  the 
common  schools  of  this  country,  they  having,  in 
August,  1838,  organized  musical  instruction  into  a 
special  department,  placing  it  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Lowell  Mason,  under  whose  able  supervision  it 
rapidly  gained  popularity  and  efficiency.  Its  present 
completeness  is  in  a  large  measure  due  to  the  appre- 
ciative and  generous  patronage  of  the  accomplished 
chairman,  for  many  ) ears,  of  the  Committee  of  Music, 
Dr.  J.  Baxter  Upham,  who,  with  great  self  sacrifice 
and  unremitting  care,  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
duties  of  his  position.  To  Hon.  J.  D.  Philbrick, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  great  credit  is 
also  due  for  his  active  support  of  measures  calculated 
to  perfect  the  system.  In  a  report  made  to  the 
School  Committee,  shortly  after  his  appointment,  oc- 
curs the  following  significant  sentence,  the  key-note 
to  his  subsequent  official  action :  **  /  ihall  take  the 
liberty  to  ptrsist  hereafter  in  the  belief  that  any 
school f  with  the  proper  teachings  can  learn  to  sing.** 

A  special  committee  of  music,  appointed  annually 
from  the  general  school  committee,  is  intrusted  with 
all  the  details  of  the  department.  Four  music  teach- 
ers are  employed, — for  the  high  and  normal  school, 
the  higher  classes  of  the  grammar  schools,  and  the 
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primary  schools,  respectively.  Each  prepares  for  the 
next  higher  grade,  that  the  character  of  the  teaching 
may  be  consistent.  A  regular  course  of  study  is 
prescribed,  with  suitable  text  books  for  each  year  of 
the  pupil's  school  life,  commencing  with  rote  singing 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  rhythmical,  or  lowest 
musical  sense,  in  the  primary  classes  (embracing 
children  of  five  years  old  and  upward),  and  proceed- 
ing by  progressive  steps  until  in  the  highest  grades 
pupils  are  inducted  into  the  mysteries  of  advanced 
harmony.  A  piano  or  other  musical  instrument 
forms  part  of  the  furniture  of  every  school  house. 
Vocal  music  forms  part  of  the  opening  and  closing 
exercises  of  each  day's  session.  Even  the  teaching 
of  rote  singing  in  the  primary  schools  is  conducted 
with  earnest  purpose  as  a  preparation  for  the  next 
step  in  the  process.  In  examinations  for  promotion, 
music  is  included  like  other  studies.  Music  charts, 
adapted  to  the  various  grades  of  proficiency,  whereby 
a  whole  school  can  be  instructed  simultaneously,  and 
with  no  loss  of  time  to  the  teacher  in  writing  black- 
board exercises,  are  employed ;  and  these,  left  open, 
afford  tlie  children  a  profitatjle  exercise  in  copying, 
in  their  leisure  moments.  The  musical  qualifications 
of  all  applicants  to  teach  are  duly  considered  in  their 
preliminary  examination.  They  are  then  required  to 
CO  operate  with  the  teachers  of  music,  and  to  devote 
a  specified  time  each  day  to  musical  instruction  ;  and, 
thai  there  may  be  no  excuse  for  want  of  knowledge, 
special  care  is  given  to  instruct  the  members  of  the 
Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  from  which  source 
mainly  the  assi&tant  teachers  are  drawn.  A  class  of 
teachers  also  meets  weekly  for  gratuitous  instruction 
in  the  use  of  charts  and  textbooks,  with  practical 
illustrations  by  a  class  of  pupils.  The  language  of 
the  circular  conveying  an  invitation  to  attend  upon 
this  cla&s  is  as  follows :  **  The  committee  do  not 
entertain  a  doubt  that  every  one  who  is  worthy  to 
hold  the  position  of  teacher  in  the  public  schools  can 
thus  learn,  if  she  will,  to  teach  what  is  required  of 
her  in  music,  as  well  as  the  other  branches  of  com- 
mon school  instruction,  and  that,  too,  without  refer- 
ence to  what  is  called  a  talent  for  music.'*  It  must 
nut  be  understood  that  all  the  teachers  are  singers  or 
musicians;  but  so  minutely  are  they  instructed,  and 
so  suitable  and  judicious  are  the  appliances  used, 
that  all  who  will  may  accomplish  something.  Once 
in  six  months,  a  careful  examination  is  made  by  the 
music  committee,  who  communicate  the  results  in  a 
report  to  tiie  school  committee. 

A  yearly  school  musical  festival  is  held  in  the 
Music  Hall,  in  which  about  twelve  hundred  children 
of  each  grade  participate,  and  exhibit  the  progress 
made  during  the  previous  year.  1  have  myself  wit- 
nessed some  extraordinary  results  of  the  course  of 
teaching  pursued.  1  have  seen  children,  none  of 
whom  were  aljove  ten  years  of  age,  sing  at  sight, 
with  entire  correctness,  a  three  part  exercise,  full  of 
dissonant  intervals,  improvised  on  the  spot.  In 
another  school  of  young  children,  the  teacher  sang 
rapidly  four  to  six  tones  of  the  scale  in  a  given  key, 
and  called  for  the  letters.  They  were  given  without 
mistake.  Similar  exercises  in  other  keys,  and  with 
equal  success,  followed.  Three  or  four  keys  of  the 
piano  were  simultaneously  struck,  and  the  children 
without  hesitation  gave  the  corresponding  letters. 
Afterwards,  the  entire  school  united  in  smging  at 
dictation  the  tones  of  the  scale  by  their  numerals  (i, 
7,  2,  6,  4,  etc.),  with  precision  and  correctness  of  in- 
tonation, also  the  chromatic  intervals  by  letters  as 
rapidly  as  the  teacher  could  pronounce  them,  proving 
that  the  various  tones  of  the  scale  can  l>e  as  readily 
learned  and  sung  by  the  children  as  the  letters  of  the 


alphabet  from  which  they  afterward  produce  tbe 
spoken  word.  The  exercise  was  occasionally  varied 
by  calling  upon  one  of  the  children  to  act  as  teacher, 
with  the  same  remarkable  succe.ss. 

From  music  teaching  thus  conducted,  it  resulted 
that  on  the  last  day  of  the  Peace  Jubilee  of  1869  six 
thousand  children  of  the  public  schools  of  B(»toD 
(and  the  number  might  have  been  doubled  at  will) 
were  massed  at  the  Coliseum,  and  gave  what  was  re- 
garded by  many  as  the  most  exquisite  of  all  that 
wonderful  scries  of  concerts.  And  let  it  be  here  re- 
corded that  a  careful  examination  of  the  statistici  of 
the  past  ten  years  establishes  the  fact  that  all  this  has 
been  achieved  at  an  expense  to  the  city  not  greater 
than  the  cost  of  a  single  copy  book  for  each  pupil  per 
annum.  To  the  labors  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Lowell 
Mason  and  George  James  Webb,  their  coadjutors 
and  successors,  in  the  public  schools  and  in  that 
popular  New  England  institution,  the  country  sing- 
ing school,  the  fact  is  due  that,  out  of  the  ten  thou* 
sand  five  hundred  and  twenty  eight  singers  who  com- 
posed the  chorus  on  that  eventful  week,  above  eight 
thousand  six  hundred  were  residents  of  Massachusetts. 
Similar  and  yet  greater  results  may  be  eventually  ob 
tained  through  the  employment  qf  music  as  an 
element  of  common  school  education.  The  enjoy- 
ments of  the  social  circle  will  be  heightened,  the 
restraints  of  a  cultivated  taste  interposed  to  shield 
our  youth  from  evil  influences,  our  sanctuaries  will 
resound  with  strains  of  universal  praise,  and  we 
shall  present  to  the  nations  of  the  world  an  example 
of  refinement  and  culture  without  precedent  or  rival. 


THE  C.  L.  S.  C.  AND  MRS.  BROWN. 


MRS.  G.  L.  BARNES. 


MRS.  BROWN  was  a  bright,  energetic 
woman,  just  the  one  to  help  along  any 
good  undertaking;  but  when  I  asked  her 
name  for  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Sci- 
entific Circle,  she  looked  distressed,  and 
fairly  groaned  out : 

*'  Oh,  Mrs.  Barnes,  dorCt  ask  me  to  join 
that  thing  !  You're  my  pastoress,  and  Tm 
bound  to  follow  your  lead  in  'every  good 
word  and  work.*  I've  joined  the  missionary 
society,  and  the  aid  society,  and  taken  a 
Sunday-school  class,  when  I  ought  to  be  in 
the  infant  class  myself — but  I  carCt  go  into 
anything  so  deep  as  this.  You  know  how 
busy  I  am." 

**  But  it's  on  purpose  for  busy  people,"  I 
interrupted. 

**  Well,  I'm  too  old  to  be—" 

**  It's  just  the  thing  for  old  people,"  I  in- 
terrupted again.  *'  One  of  the  graduates  is 
over  seventy." 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Barnes,  I  might  as  well  tell 
you  my  true  reason  for  not  joining ;  you'll 
give  me  no  peace  till  I  do.  I  am  not  cap- 
able— I  don't  know  enough,  to  put  it  plainly, 
and  that's  the  honest  truth.  I  never  had 
half  a  chance  when  I  was  young,  and  after 
I  was  married  there  was  absolutely  no  time 
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for  reading.  It  was  just  work,  work.  It  is 
only  in  the  last  few  years  that  I  had  any 
freedom  or  leisure.  And  now  it's  too  late 
when  'my  head  is  blossoming  for  the  grave,' 
as  old  Uncle  Chester  would  say,  to  begin  to 
try  to  be  'literary  and  scientific*  Why,  the 
very  name  of  that  affair  is  enough  to  make 
my  gray  hair  stand  on  end  1  I  know  you'll 
think  it's  dreadful,  but  I  actually  haven't 
read  anything  as  solid  as  a  history  in  twenty 
}ears.  You've  no  idea  how  much  I  don't 
know." 

"There  is  one  thing  you  don't  know," 
I  answered,  **and  that  is  how  to  judge  of 
your  own  capabilities,  and  what  is  required 
of  noembers  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  Now  I  was 
for  years  a  teacher,  and  ought  to  be  able  to 
judge  of  a  person's  intellectual  ability.  I 
am  also  a  graduate  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C,  and 
you  ought  to  trust  my  judgment.  Any  or- 
dinarily bright  person,  who  can  read  and 
understand  a'  newspaper  article,  can  safely 
undertake  the  Chautauqua  course.  You 
ought  to  join  it  for  niy  sake.  Here  I've 
walked  miles,  and  talked  like  a  book  agent, 
trying  to  organize  this  Circle,  hoping  to  get 
our}oung  people  interested  in  good,  help- 
ful reading  ;  but  how  can  I  hope  to  succeed 
when  so  few  of  the  older  ones  take  an  in- 
terest?" 

"  Oh  !  well,  if  you  put  it  in  that  light,  if 
you  need  my  help,  I  shall  have  to  join  and 
trust  to  Providence  to  help  me  through. 
You  know  the  old  negro  said  :  *  If  de  Lawd 
tills  me  to  jump  frew  a  stone  wall,  it's  my 
duty  to  jump  at  it,'  and  trust  de  Lawd  to 
take  me  frew.'  I  confess  I  should  enjoy  the 
idea  of  belonging  to  such  a  grand  institution 
as  your  C.  L.  S.  X.  Y.  Z.,  if  I  could  do  it 
without  making  a  'visible  fool'  of  myself. 
But  what'll  I  do  if  they  ask  me  to  write  an 
essay  on  something  ?  I  shall  back  right  out 
if  ihey  do.  They  might  as  well  ask  me  to 
fly  to  the  moon..  I'll  read  the  books  and 
attend  the  meetings,  but  you  must  promise 
not  to  ask  me  to  do  anything  else." 

"  I'll  promise  to  stand  between  you  and 
all  harm,"  I  replied.  "  Come  to  the  meet- 
ing Monday  evening,  and  bring  paper  and 
pencil." 

Fortune  smiled  on  my  efforts,  and  I  had 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  company  that 
gathered  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  Chau- 
tauqua Circle.  Mrs.  Brown  was  there,  look- 
ing pleased  and  interested,  but  anxious 
withal. 

"Take  me  under  your  wing,"  she  whis- 
pered, slipping  into  the  seat  beside  me, 
"and  remember  your  promise.  The  idea 
of  your   telling   me   you   needed  my  help 


when  you  have  such  a  lot  of  nice  people — 
as  good  as  there  are  in  the  city !  I  think 
it's  just  splendid,  but  I  must  own  I  feel 
shaky." 

An  organization  was  soon  effected,  the 
president  read  an  address  to  Chautauquans 
by  Chancellor  Vincent,  made  a  few  appro- 
priate remarks,  and  then  proceeded  to  read 
the  list  of  books  for  the  year's  course. 

"  'A  Brief  History  of  Rome,'  '  Prepara- 
tory Latin  Course  in  English,'  •  College 
Latin  Course  in  English.'  " 

Mrs.  Brown  drew  a  deep  breath. 

'"Political  Economy,'  'Human  Nature,' 
'In  His  Name.'" 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Barnes!" — with  a  little  hys- 
terical laugh. 

"  'Pomegranates  from  an  English  Gar- 
den,' 'The  Bible  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury.' " 

Mrs.  Brown  turned  to  me  with  solemn 
impressiveness: 

"What  have  you  got  me  into?  I  never 
even  heard  of  one  of  these  books!  I  can't 
do  a  thing  with  them  I" 

"  Wait,  wait,  they  are  easy,  if  they  do 
sound  formidable.     Trust  your  patroness." 

Waiting  for  a  street  car  a  fortnight  later, 
Mrs.  Brown  grasped  my  arm.  '*0h,  shall 
you  be  at  the  Chatauqua  Circle  to-night? 
I  can  hardly  wait  for  it ;  I  have  my  lesson 
all  ready,  and  I  didn't  have  a  bit  of  trouble. 
I'd  no  idea  Roman  history  was  so  easy  and 
interesting.  I  wouldn't  take  ten  dollars  for 
what  I've  learned  in  these  two  weeks.  I 
have  been  hearing  all  my  life  about  these 
things  in  lectures  and  sermons,  and  wishing 
I  knew  about  them  myself,  and  now  those 
old  Romans  begin  to  seem  quite  like  neigh- 
bors already. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  before 
the  Chautauqua  year  closed,  Mrs.  Brown 
had  become  so  familiar  with  "  those  old 
Romans"  that  she  didn't  hesitate  to  join  in 
discussions  on  their  character  and  works, 
and  even  an  essay  had  lost  its  terrors. 

Eighteen  months  later  a  letter  from  her 
contamed  this  passage:  "Don't  worry 
because  you  are  obliged  to  give  up  work  for 
a  time — think  how  much  you  did  for  me, 
and  let  that  satisfy  you  for  the  present.  It 
may  not  seem  much  to  you,  but  it  is  a  good 
deal  to  me.  You  helped  me  to  'discover 
myself,'  as  Miss  Willard  says.  You  showed 
me  that  I  had  a  mind  worth  improving,  and 
how  it  could  be  done.  It  never  would 
have  occurred  to  me  to  join  the  C.  L.  S.  C. 
if  you  hadn't  insisted  on  it,  and  it  has 
opened  a  new  world  to  me." 

Later  she  wrote : 
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**I  can  hardly  wait  for  the  Chautauqua 
year  to  begin.  Our  meetings  last  year  were 
all  good,  and  we  had  some  fine  lectures. 
I  am  reading  '  The  Marble  Faun.'  I  don't 
know  as  it  will  do  me  much  good,  but  I 
know  it  would  have  been  Greek  to  me  if  I 
hadn't  read  Roman  history  and  literature, 
and  I  never  would  have  done  that  if  you 
hadn't  taken  an  interest  in  me  and  led  me 
into  new  and  pleasant  paths." 


THE  MAN  AND  BROTHER. 


BY  T.  J.  CHAPMAN. 


THE  colored  man  is  here,  he  is  here  in . 
large  numbers,  and  he  is  here  to  stay. 
This  threefold  statement  may  be  accepted 
as  an  axiom.  Since  this  is  so,  the  question 
is  pertinent:  **What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it  ?' '  To  ask  the  colored  man  to  go 
away  is  preposterous;  to  talk  about  sending 
him  away  is  not  less  so.  A  population  of 
six  or  seven  millions  can  not  be  treated  in 
any  cavalier  fashion.  Besides,  what  right 
have  we  to  talk  of  expatriating  the  Amer- 
ican negro?  This  is  his  country  as  much 
as  it  the  white  man's;  indeed,  in  many 
cases  he  has  a  superior  right  here  to  most  of 
our  white  population,  if  a  long  line  of 
American-born  ancestors  can  give  a  right  to 
live  in  the  country;  for  the  ancestors  of 
many  of  the  colored  men  have  been  here 
longer  than  the  ancestors  of  three- fourths  of 
the  white  men. 

Since  the  colored  man  is  here  in  such 
vast  numbers,  and  is  here  to  stay,  there  is 
but  one  thing  to  be  done,  and  that  is —  to 
educate  him.  This  it  is  very  plainly  our 
duty  to  do — a  duty  which  we  owe  to  our- 
selves as  much  as  to  the  negro.  We  must 
lift  him  up  to  a  higher  plane;  give  him 
a  nobler  view  of  life,  and  a  more  fitting 
sense  of  its  responsibilities.  The  negro  is 
generally  either  abject,  or  else  forward  and 
presumptuous.  The  latter  condition  is 
merely  a  recoil  from  the  former — an  attempt 
at  assertion  of  self  and  of  manhood.  The 
former  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  centuries  of 
bondage  and  degradation  in  which  the  race 
has  been  held. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  man  to  live  superior  to 
his  station.  "The  first  step  downward," 
says  Frederick  Robertson,  "  is  to  sink  in  the 
estimation  of  others — the  next  and  fatal  step 
is  to  sink  in  a  man's  own  estimation.  The 
value  of  character  is  that  it  pledges  men  to 
be  what  they  are  taken  for.  It  is  a  fearful 
thing   to   have  no  character  to  support — 


nothing  to  fall  back  upon — nothing  to  keep 
a  man  up  to  himself."  The  negro  as  a  race 
has  had  little  character,  too  often  only  a  bad 
one ;  and  to  expect  him  to  live  much  above 
the  estimation  in  which  he  has  been  gener- 
ally held,  is  to  ask  more  than  we  have  any 
right  to  expect.  Out  of  this  state  of  moral 
degradation  the  colored  man  must  be  lifted, 
and  only  a  right  education  can  do  this. 
Though  he  may  always  form  a  distinct  caste 
— a  people  within  a  people — yet  he  may  be- 
come a  man  of  refinement,  of  culture,  of 
wide  views,  of  noble  conceptions  and  aspi- 
rations :  and  with  the  avenues  to  political 
and  business  success  as  open  to  him  as  to 
others,  he  may  be  happy,  prosperous,  use- 
ful, and  honored  in  his  sphere. 

To  make  him  all  this  is  the  duty  the 
white  man  owes  to  himself  as  much  as  to  the 
colored  man ;  and  without  this,  the  negro, 
with  his  constant  and  rapid  growth  in  num- 
bers, will  be  forever  and  increasingly  a 
menace  and  a  reproach  to  the  nation. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ATTACKED. 


DURING  the  last  few  weeks  there  have 
been  no  less  than  three  school  elections 
held  in  New  York  where  the  issue  was  a  re- 
ligious one — Rondout,  Sing  Sing  and  West- 
chester. In  two  of  these  cases  the  questions 
turned  on  the  religious  views  of  the  teachers, 
and  in  both  of  these  the  Romish  church 
party  were  successful.  In  one  of  these 
cases  the  question  was  on  the  employment 
of  "Franciscan  Brothers"  as  teachers,  and 
the  result  is  virtually  the  conversion  of  a  pub- 
lic into  a  Roman  Catholic  parochial  school. 
The  third  instance  was  over  the  election  of 
a  school  trustee,  and  in  it  the  Romanists 
were  defeated. 

These  facts  are  indicative  of  the  present 
spirit  of  the  foreign  foe.  The  Ronoan 
church  has  determined  upon  the  overthrow 
of  our  public  school  system  by  one  means  or 
another.  It  has  declared  its  hostility  to 
public  education  in  this  country,  ostensibly 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  "godless,"  but 
really  because  the  Roman  hierarchy  have 
learned  by  experience  that  education  in 
these  schools  makes  good  Americans  and 
rather  indifferent  Romanists.  It  is  because 
the  feeling  of  independence  and  self-reli- 
ance developed  in  the  publi':  schools  is  not 
in  harmony  with  the  subserviency  which  the 
Roman  church  expects  in  its  members,  that 
the  schools  are  being  attacked  as  "god- 
less." The  real  motive  of  the  attack  is  the 
hope  of  strengthening  the  Roman  power, 
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first  over  its  members  and  their  children, 
and  later  over  the  nrhole  country. 

In  keeping  with  this  purpose,  the  means 
of  attack  chosen  are  such  as  are  best  suited 
to  each  locality.  Where  it  is  possible,  as  in 
these  New  York  towns,  the  control  of  the 
public  school  is  secured  and  the  State  made 
to  do  service  as  a  propagator  of  Roman 
ideas.  Where  this  cannot  be  done,  the 
parochial  schools  are  established,  the  effort 
b  made  to  compel  Catholic  parents  to  with- 
draw their  children  from  the  public  school 
and  send  them  to  the  church  school. 

These  facts  should  be  enough  to  arouse 


our  people  to  a  full  sense  of  the  serious  dan- 
ger threatened.  The  public  school  is  the 
particular  outgrowth  of  American  ideas. 
While  not  perfect,  it  is  yet  the  best  conser- 
vator of  American  institutions.  Hostility  to 
it  is  only  one  form  of  hostility  to  the  repub- 
lic, and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  this  attack 
is  so  dangerous.  We  believe  the  American 
people  are  too  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
value  of  the  public  school  to  allow  its  force 
to  be  weakened.  But  they  must  be  on  their 
guard.  Only  by  constant  vigilance  can  these 
attacks  be  met  and  the  efficiency  of  the  public 
schools  be  preserved. — Cleveland  Leader, 


Editorial  Department. 


Elnathan  Elisha  Higbee,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  de- 
parted this  life  at  Lancaster,  on  Friday,  Decem- 
ber 13,  1889,  aged  59  years,  8  months,  and  26 
days.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  a 
stroke  of  paralysis  on  Tuesday  evening,  Decem- 
ber loih,  while  awaiting  the  train  to  return 
home,  at  the  depot  at  Mifflintown,  Pa.,  where 
be  had  been  attending  the  Teachers'  Institute 
of  Juniata  county,  and  had  made  two  eloquent 
addresses  during  the  day.  He  remained  in  a 
condition  of  unconsciousness  from  the  time  he 
was  stricken  until  his  death  at  1  a.  m.,  Dec.  13th. 


DEATH  OF  DR.  HIGBEE. 


A  PRINCE  has  fallen  in  Israel  I  Sudden 
almost  as  the  stroke  of  the  lightning — 
iDcn  translation.  Men  like  Dr.  Higbee  do 
not  die,  here  or  hereafter.  The  Universe 
vere  an  awful  fraud  and  failure,  if  the  light  of 
such  a  life  were  snuffed  out  like  any  "  brief 
candle."  He  has  but  passed  to  the  world  of 
his  Hope,  and  this,  m  which  so  lately  he 
greeted  friends  and  toiled  patiently  and  lov- 
mgiy,  has  become  a  world  of  Memory.  If 
this  be  true,  does  he  recall  how,  the  Satur- 
day before  his  death,  we  talked  of  the  edi- 
torial department  of  this  number  of  The 
Journal — when  he  seemed  in  better  health, 
stronger  and  more  buoyant  in  spirit,  than  we 
had  known  him  for  a  twelvemonth — and 
does  he  think  how  different  must  be  the 
contents  of  this  department  from  what  we 
had  planned?  It  may  be  so.  How  little 
either  of  us  knew,  or  thought,  of  what  it 
would  and  does  contain ! 

His  work  is  done !  It  seems  but  a  little 
while  ago  since  it  was  said  of  him,  and  said 
truthfully,  by  the  best  educational  authority 


in  Pennsylvania:  "He  takes  command  of 
an  army  of  40,000  teachers  and  school  offi- 
cers and  1,000,000  children — almost  un- 
known to  every  individual  composing  this< 
great  body.  This  disability  may  be  over- 
come, but  it  can  only  be  done  by  general- 
ship of  the  highest  kind,  and  a  whole- 
souled  devotion  to  the  work  in  hand."  He- 
dies — and  the  name  of  Dr.  Higbee  has  be- 
come a  "household  word"  in  every  part  of 
this  great  Commonwealth.  What  other 
name  is  to-day  better  known,  more  tenderly, 
spoken,  more  highly  honored,  more  truly 
revered?  His  person,  his  manner,  his. 
words,  will  not  be  forgotten  by  this  genera- 
tion, and  will  be  remembered  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  next. 

All   this    because    he    was    a    profound 
scholar,  an  eloquent  speaker,  a  competent 
executive,  a  conscientious  public  official?' 
In  part,  yes — but  mainly  because  he  was  a. 
living  epistle  of  generous  goodness  "  seen 
and  read  of  all  men" — a  living  embodiment 
of  the  graces  of  sympathy,  courtesy,  unfail- 
ing   kindliness,    untiring  helpfulness.     He 
never  found  out  that  he  was  State  Superin- 
tendent, or,  if  so,  nobody  ever  knew  it — he- 
was  simply  connected  with  the  Department,, 
and  came  and  went  pleasantly  and  comforta- 
bly, like  any  other  of  the  good  men  associ- 
ated with  them.     He  gave  no  orders,  com- 
plained of  nothing — made  requests  and  sug- 
gestions at  times,  as  anybody  else  did — ^and 
everything  was  done,  done  cheerfully,  and 
well  done,  by  those  about  him. 

Men  like  Dr.  Higbee  are  the  product  of 
our  highest  Christian  civilization.  They  are 
not  made  in  the  schools,  in  the  shops,  on  the 
farm,  in  the  mart,  or  by  any  process  of  mere 
educational  training  whatsoever.  They  are 
born  well — to  firm  physique  and  with  highr 
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gifts  of  heart  and  brain  ;  their  quick  in- 
stincts and  keen  intuitions  are  sharpened  and 
developed  amid  all  the  varied  influences  of 
nature  with  which  they  are  in  ready  sympa- 
thy, of  home-life  with  its  wide  range  of  hu- 
mane impression,  of  church  life  with  its 
spiritual  influences,  and  school  life  with  its 
vast  outlook  into  the  realm  of  thought  and 
language,  of  literature,  of  science,  of  art ; 
and  they  are  especially  blessed  when  to  all 
this  is  added,  as  was  true  of  our  lamented 
friend,  on  one  side  the  spur  of  keen  interest, 
on  the  other  that  of  prompt  necessity.  Dr. 
Higbee  was  born  well.  The  steel  of  which 
he  was  made  was  of  finest  quality,  could  take 
the  highest  polish  and  hold  the  keenest  edge. 
Among  all  the  noises  of  baser  coin  he  had 
always  the  ring  of  the  true  metal. 

He  was  a  poet,  as  though  ''bom  in  a 
golden  clime  with  golden  stars  above." 
He  thrilled  to  the  beauty  of  the  little  wild- 
flower  and  to  the  solemn  mystery  of  the 
star-gemmed  sky,  as  to  tones  and  chords  in 
music;  the  clod  of  earth  was  to  him  vener- 
able as  the  rock  ribbed  hills;  for  him  the 
pebble,  the  drop  of  water,  vegetable  life, 
the  insect  and  all  the  wide  range  of  animal 
life,  instinct,  intelligence,  had  its  challenge 
of  solemn,  sacred  wonder!  When  spring 
painted  the  meadows,  when  autumn  put  on 
her  livery  of  glory,  when  clouds  were  radiant 
in  the  flush  of  sunrise,  or  crimson  and  gold 
in  the  evening  sky,  his  soul  revelled  in  the 
dream  of  passing  loveliness, — in  what  it  was 
and  what  it  shadowed  forth  to  him  of  hidden 
meaning.  Then,  indeed,  he  grew  eloquent 
and  spoke  as  from  a  full  heart,  overflowing 
with  gratitude  and  gladness. 

The  finest  thing  that  ever  came  from  the 
brain  and  heart  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
his  tribute  to  the  dead  soldiers  on  the  battle- 
field of  Gettysburg.  Twenty-five  years 
later,  on  the  .same  historic  field,  at  the  re- 
union of  the  Blue  and  the  Gray,  Governor 
Beaver,  of  Pennsylvania,  made  what  we  have 
regarded  his  finest  address.  But  better  to  us 
than  his  Gettysburg  speech  is  his  formal  an- 
nouncement to  the  State  of  the  death  of  the 
high  officer  under  whom  her  educational 
forces  were  proudly  marshalled.  Here  he 
affixes  deep  the  stamp  of  the  great  seal  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  what  has  proved  a  life 
commission  to  the  officer  in  command. 
Here  he  announces  also  an  ''  honorable 
discharge  "  in  terms  of  extraordinary  em- 
phasis, all  the  more  extraordinary  that  they 
are  gratefully  recognized  as  simple  truth  by 
those  who  knew  best  the  life  and  work  of 
this  great  man. 

So,  at  the  call  of  their  Chief  Magistrate, 


commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  of  tbe 
State,  with  arms  reversed,  flags  trailing, 
mufHed  drum- beat,  and  the  Dead  March 
wailing  on  the  air — his  broken  sword  flash- 
ing back  the  sunlight  from  the  coffin  and 
the  pall — tens  of  thousands  of  his  fellow- 
soldiers  of  the  grand  army  of  occupatioD 
follow  his  bier,  with  sympathetic  hearts  if  oot 
jn  bodily  presence, as  slowly  the  grand  proces- 
sion moves  to  the  burial  of  their  fallen  leader. 
Not  many  chieftains,  not  many  great  mei 
in  Church  or  State,  have  gone  to  their  last 
resting-place  with  truer  homage  of  the  heart. 
Pass  on,  great  soul !  we  will  not  say  to  thy 
reward — ^for,  as  we  knew  thee,  thou  wast 
ever  too  modest  to  claim  **  reward ''—but 
to  other  fields  of  labor  in  the  realm  of  the 
Master  whose  loyal  service  has  been  so  long 
thy  highest  joy ! 

The  funeral  services  on  Monday  morning, 
December  i6th,  at  the  First  Reformed 
church  in  Lancaster — where  both  his  first 
sermon  and  his  last  were  preached,  with  an 
interval  of  thirty-five  years  between  them, 
during  which  his  grand  life-work  was  done 
— were  profoundly  impressive,  bej'ond  any- 
thing that  we  have  ever  known.  No  simu- 
lated grief  was  here,  nor  shadow  of  sham  in 
what  was  said  or  what  was  sung ;  but  all  was 
real,  and  every  word  spoken  from  the  heart, 
as  in  the  very  presence  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth.  Here  was  a  man  who  had  toiled  long 
in  the  Master's  vineyard,  a  faithful  servant; 
who  had  dwelt  gladly  in  his  Father's  house, 
a  loyal  son,  with  but  one  end  in  life,  to 
obey  that  Father's  will  as  it  might  be  re- 
vealed to  him — to  follow  as  a  true  son  of 
God  in  the  footsteps  of  his  Elder  Brother, 
as  he  might  discern  them  in  the  sunlight  of 
His  revealed  will  or  in  the  starlight  of  man's 
reason. 

There  are  thousands  of  human  souls  who 
have  been  blessed  in  this  man's  life,  who 
are  better  men  and  women  because  this  man 
has  lived;  and  very  many  of  them,  who 
knew  him  intimately,  thank  God  with  fervor 
— as  did  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bausman,  standing 
between  the  bier  and  the  altar — that  it  was 
their  blessed  privilege  to  be  permitted  to 
know  him  1  He  was  indeed  ''a  well  about 
which  the  palm-trees  flourished." 

What  are  piles  of  brick  and  mortar? 
What  are  rent-rolls,  and  stocks,  and  bonds, 
and  mortgages?  What  are  railroads,  and 
steamship  lines,  and  great  manufeictaring 
plants,  and  all  material  accumulations  and 
belongings  whatsoever,  when  weighed 
against  the  wealth  of  such  a  life  as  that  of 
Dr.  Higbee?  These  are  things  after  which 
men  go  madly  rushing,  that  they  may  have 
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upon  them,  for  a  few  brief  years,  a  hold 
uncertain  at  the  best,  but  sure  to  be  relaxed 
at  death  and  lost  forever. 

Men  ask  when  a  so-called  rich  man  dies, 
"How  much  did  he  leave  behind  him?" 
The  angels  probably  inquire,  when  any  good 
roan  dies,  <'  How  much  did  he  bring  with 
him?"  Like  her  of  Bethany,  our  dear 
friend  Dr.  Higbee  hath  chosen  "  that  good 
part"  which  shall  not  be  taken  away  from 
him.  And  what  man  possessed  of  worldly 
wealth  in  Pennsylvania  to-day  is  so  truly 
rich  as  he? 

We  do  not  count  each  other  lost. 
Divided  though  our  ways  may  t>e ; 

Two  ships,  by  diflferent  breezes  tossed, 
Siill  sailing  the  familiar  sea. 

When  we  think  of  him  as  dead — the 
young  man  who  was  the  life  of  our  mathe- 
matical room  a  third  of  a  century  ago,  and 
the  genial  State  Superintendent  whose  last- 
ing influence  for  good  upon  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  souls  is  acknowledged  every- 
where throughout  this  great  Commonwealth 
— it  seems  a  troubled  dream  from  which  one 
must  soon  be  awakened.  But  he  comes  not 
to  the  old  familiar  places !  His  voice  is 
heard,  his  smile  is  seen,  no  more!  Oh, 
friend !  though  thy  heroic  life  be  ended 
here,  still  thou  art  not  dead.  To  morrow, 
God  grant  it,  we  shall  meet  again. 


FUNERAL  OF  DR.  HIGBEE. 


THE  funeral  services  over  the  remains  of 
Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee,  State  Superintendent 
ot  Public  Instruction,  were  held  on  Monday, 
December  16th,  in  the  First  Reformed 
church,  beginning  at  11:30  a.  m.,  and  con- 
cluding at  1:20  p.  m.  The  large  church 
was  filled  by  those  who  had  come  to  pay 
the  last  sad  tribute  of  respect  to  the  eminent 
dead,  and  the  exercises  were  of  the  most 
solemn  and  impressive  character. 

The  public  schools  of  the  city  were  closed 
from  II  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.,  and  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College  ended  its  session  at  11 
o'clock,  an  hour  before  the  usual  time,  and 
many  pupils  of  the  schools  and  College  stu- 
dents were  present  at  the  funeral,  as  were 
the  Faculty  of  the  College  and  the  public 
school  teachers. 

Within  the  chancel  railing  were  beautiful 
floral  emblems,  tokens  of  regard  from  official 
friends.  One,  a  cross  and  crown  ,was  from 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
another  from  the  clerks  of  the  Soldiers'  Or- 
phans' Department.  Cards  of  convenient 
size  giving  the  order  of  service  and  the 


hymns  printed  in  full  for  the  use  of  the 
congregation,  were  distributed  throughout 
the  church. 

The  services  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  M.  Titzel,  pastor  of  the  church,  assisted 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  G.  Apple,  Lancaster, 
and  Rev.  Drs.  Bausman  and  McCauley,  of 
Reading.  The  choir  chanted  the  ninetieth 
Psalm,  **Lord,  Thou  hast  been  our  dwell- 
ing-place.'' The  Scripture  lesson  was  then 
read  by  Rev.  Dr.  Titzel,  being  part  of  the 
15th  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians.  After  an  earnest  prayer 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  McCauley,  the  following 
hymn — No.  234  of  the  Reformed  Church 
Hymnal — written  by  Dr.  Higbee  in  1873, 
was  sung  by  the  large  congregation,  with 
most  solemn  effect,  to  the  tune  **  Coblentz,'* 
which  was  his  favorite  tune,  to  this  hymn. 

ONE  OF  DR.  HIGBEE's  HYMNS. 

Jesus,  o'er  the  grave  victorious, 

Conquering  death,  and  conquering  hell, 

Reign  Thou  in  Thy  might  all  glorious; 
Heaven  and  earth  Thy  triumph  swell. 

Saints  in  Thee  approach  the  Father 

Asking  in  Thy  name  alone ; 
He,  in  Thee,  with  love  increasing. 

Gives  and  glorifies  the  Son. 

Down  to  earth  in  all  its  darkness 
From  the  Father  Thou  didst  come; 

Seeking  sinners,  in  their  blindness, 
Callmg  earth's  poor  exiles  home ; 

By  a  life  of  love  and  labor 

Doing  all  the  Father's  will ; 
Giving  to  each  suppliant  suff'rer 

Precious  balm  for  every  ill ; 

Patient  ever  in  well-doing. 

Moving  on  in  steps  of  blood, 
Through  the  grave  to  heights  of  glory. 

Reconciling  us  with  God. 

Here,  in  Thee,  is  peace  forever; 

We  can  tribulation  bear; 
Kiss  Thy  cross,  with  rapture  knowing 

Thou  hast  conquered  suff 'ring  there. 

The  very  appropriate  funeral  sermon, 
which  is  here  given  in  full,  was  then  preached 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Thos.  G.  Apple,  after  which  all 
united  in  singing  the  hymn  ''Asleep  in 
Jesus,"  to  the  tune  "Hamburg."  Rev. 
Dr.  E.  V.  Gerliart,  president  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Bausman, 
of  Reading,  paid  loving  tributes  to  the 
memory  of  their  departed  friend  and  brother, 
which  also  are  found  below,  and  for  a  full 
report  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Miss 
Lucy  Osgood  Scott,  a  young  lady  of  Wil- 
liamsport,  who  came  to  attend  the  funeral, 
and  took  in  short*  hand  what  was  said  of 
Dr.  Higbee,  that  on  returning  she  might  be 
able  to  read  these  tributes  to  her  friends  at 
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home.  After  an  impressive  prayer,  a  fun-  | 
eral  hymn,  a  dirge  by  Handel,  was  sung  by 
a  hundred  or  more  of  the  pupils  of  the  High 
School,  and  the  beautiful  service  ended  with 
the  Dead  March  in  "Saul,"  by  Handel, 
which  was  played  by  Prof.  Carl  Matz  while 
the  large  congregation  passed  slowly  by  the 
sleeping  form  of  the  dead  educator  and 
theologian,  and  until  the  casket  had  been 
removed  from  the  church.  It  was  then 
taken  to  the  Pennsylvania  depot,  and  the 
funeral  party  at  2  p.  m.  took  the  special  car 
which  had  been  engaged  for  Emmitsburg, 
which  place  was  reached  about  7  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  arrangements  having  been  made 
that  the  interment  should  take  place  on 
Friday  morning  at  11  o'clock. 

The  following  were  the  pall  bearers :  Rev. 
M.  H.  Sangree,  Steelton;  Rev.  Ellis  N. 
Kremer,  Lebanon ;  Rev.  W.  F.  Lichliler, 
Lancaster ;  Rev.  Geo.  B.  Resser,  Lebanon ; 
Hon.  John  Q.  Stewart  and  Hon.  Henry 
Houck,  Deputy  Superintendents  of  Public 
Instruction;  Prof.  John  B.  KiefFer,  Lan- 
caster; Mr.  Jacob  Heyser,  Chambersburg. 

Among  those  who  came  to  pay  their  last 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  distinguished  dead 
were  Governor  Beaver,  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  Stone,  Lieutenant-Governor 
Davies,  Adjutant  General  Hastings,  the 
Lancaster  School  Board  in  a  body,  the  fac- 
ulty and  students  of  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College  and  of  the  Theological  Seminary, 
a  number  of  the  professors  of  the  Millers- 
ville  State  Normal  School,  the  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the 
clerks  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  Department, 
Rev.  J.  W.  Sayers,  chaplain  of  the  Grand 
Army,  a  number  of  the  leading  educators  of 
the  State,  including  county,  city,  and  bor- 
ough Superintendents,  principals  of  Normal 
schools,  teachers  and  clergymen  of  Lancas- 
ter and  neighboring  towns  and  cities. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  in  this  con- 
nection that  Dr.  Higbee  preached  his  first 
sermon  in  the  lecture  room  of  (he  church 
from  which  he  was  buried,  before  its  com- 
pletion, and  while  he  was  employed  as 
teacher  in  the  Boys'  High  School  of 'Lan- 
caster. His  last  sermon  was  preached  in 
the  same  church  on  October  13,  1889,  ^^^ 
subject  being  the  Communion  of  Saints. 

The  church  at  Emmitsburg  also  was  es- 
pecially dear  to  him.  Here  he  had  often 
preached,  and  he  frequently  came  to  this 
place  on  Saturday  evening,  so  that  here  he 
might  again  worship  with  his  old  friends  and 
relatives.  His  last  address  to  a  Sunday- 
school  was  in  this  little  church  on  December 
ist,  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent.     He  spoke 


to  the  children  of  its  being  Advent  Sunday; 
questioned  them  about  Zacharias,  Elisabeth 
and  Mary,  then  said  to  them :  ''  Some  per- 
sons think  we  would  get  tired  going  over 
the  church  year  round  and  round,  year  after 
year ;  but  we  don't  go  round  and  round  in  a 
ring ;  it  is  rather  such  a  circle  as  the  eagle 
makes,  soaring  higher  and  higher.  Each 
year  we  come  back  to  Advent,  because  we 
are  not  yet  ready  for  the  coming  of  the 
Lord,  and  each  year  we  must  rise  higher  and 
higher.  There  may  be  few  more  Christ- 
mases  for  some  of  us — for  some  this  may  be 
the  last — but  for  us  all,  if  we  will,  there 
will  come  the  glorious  Advent,  and  we  will 
celebrate  it  up  there" — pointing  upwards 
with  both  hands  and  gently  smiling  as  be 
spoke. 

*'I  am  not  sure,"  said  one,  describing  the 
scene,  ''  that  this  is  exactly  what  he  said  or 
all  he  sai(l ;  but  it  hurt  me  to  hear  him  say, 
'  There  may  be  few  more  Christmases  for 
some  of  us,'  for  I  knew  that  he  referred  to 
himself — ^and  I  could  not  think  that  must  be ! 
I  always  told  him  that  he  shouldn't  die  as 
long  as  we  lived,  that  we  couldn't  get  along 
without  him — his  visits  here  were  such 
gleams  of  brightness  to  us  all !  I  find  myself 
saying  over  and  over,  '  Nevermore  !  Never- 
more /'  But  oh  !  he  is  so  much  better  off!" 


FUNERAL  SERMON  AND  TRIBUTES 
OF  LOVING  MEMORY. 


SERMON  BY  REV.  DR.  APPLE. 


2  Cor.  V.  I.  «*For  wc  know  that  if  the  earthly 
house  of  our  tabernacle,"  (or  bodily  frame)  "  be  dis- 
solved, we  have  a  building  from  God,  a  house  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens." 

The  hope  of  a  future  life  for  man  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  body,  is  ingrained  in 
our  very  nature,  and  it  has  been  a  guiding 
light  for  the  present  earthly  existence  in  all 
ages  and  among  all  people.  Whether  we 
attribute  it  to  the  deepest  spiritual  intuitions 
of  our  nature,  or  to  the  surviving  tradition 
of  a  primitive  religion,  or  both  combined, 
the  fact  remains  that  in  all  religions  the 
hope  of  immortality  has  ever  pointed  man 
to  an  order  of  existence  beyond  the  present. 
This  hope  has  been  confirmed  by  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  it  has  been  added  by  divine 
revelation,  what  unassisted  reason  could  not 
compass — the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  so 
that  the  future  life  hoped  for  and  believed 
in  comprehends  an  existence  after  death  for 
the  whole  man,  body  and  soul.  Thb  faith 
of  the  believer  in  Christianity  is  centred  in 
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Christ,  who  not  only  taught  it  in  words, 
but  actualized  it  in  His  own  divine-human 
person,  in  His  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
by  which  he  brought  life  and  immortality 
to  light. 

This  faith  involves,  indeed,  a  great  mys- 
tery, transcending  the  deductions  of  science, 
yet  a  mystery  that  does  not  contradict  rea- 
son, but  rather  fulfills  and  satisfies  the  hope 
of  all  mankind.  Instead  of  doubting  such 
a  revelation,  should  it  not  rather  be  a  source 
of  the  highest  thankfulness  that  God  has 
mercifully  and  lovingly  so  far  drawn  aside 
the  veil  that  conceals  the  future,  in  order  to 
reveal  to  us  a  life  higher  and  better  than 
the  present,  which  satisfies  the  deepest 
longing  of  all  human  hearts?  It  is  this 
faith  that  gives  significance  to  the  service  of 
Christian  burial.  It  is  not  only  the  respect 
and  reverence  we  pay  to  the  tenement  of 
clay  which  embodied  a  soul  we  knew  and 
loved,  but  also  the  assurance  that  in  a  new 
body  different  from,  yet  identical  with  the 
old,  he  shall  appear  again  in  the  higher 
spiritual  state  of  being  in  which  man  is  to 
reach  his  proper  destiny. 

We  naturally  shrink  from  death — man  was 
not  created  to  die,  but  to  live — and  we  feel 
when  confronted  with  this  last  enemy  that 
it  contradicts  our  longings  and  aspirations. 
It  severs  the  dearest  and  tenderest  ties  that 
bind  us  together  in  life ;  but  revelation  as- 
sures us  that  even  this  last  enemy  has  been 
conquered  by  Him  who  is  the  resurrection 
and  the  life,  and  therefore,  the  separation 
caused  by  death  is  only  temporary,  for  the 
dead  shall  rise  again.  ''It  is  sown  in  cor- 
ruption, it  is  raised  in  incorruption ;  it  is 
sown  in  dishonor,  it  is  raised  in  glory ;  it 
is  sown  in  weakness,  it  is  raised  in  power ; 
it  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  is  raised  a 
spiritual  body.  If  there  is  a  natural  body, 
there  is  also  a  spiritual  body.'' 

In  this  Christian  faith  we  hold  funeral 
service  over  the  mortal  remains  of  our  de- 
parted brother  this  day. 

It  is  as  a  very  intimate  and  warmly  at- 
tached friend  of  the  deceased  that  I  attempt 
to  voice  the  general  sentiment,  in  poor  and 
feeble  words,  in  regard  to  his  life  and  life- 
work.  I  would  utter  no  fulsome  eulogy  on 
an  occasion  like  this  when  standing  in  the 
presence  of  death,  for  I  know  it  would  not 
be  the  wish  of  him  whose  refined,  sensitive 
nature  would  shrink  from  any  such  display. 
But  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  of  the  ideal 
which  he  sought  faithfully  to  realize.  There 
is  such  an  ideal  in  the  life  of  every  one,  and 
we  estimate  his  life  by  the  care  and  dili- 
gence with  which  he  seeks  to  reach  it,  even 


though  there  are  imperfections  and  short- 
comings in  every  one  of  us  in  this  effort  and 
struggle. 

Dr.  Higbee  possessed  a  combination  of 
more  than  ordinary  intellectual  endowment 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  a  strong 
idealizing  power  which  verged  towards  the 
poetic.  His  intellectual  powers  were  culti- 
vated to  the  highest  degree  by  a  thorough 
classical  education  and  continuous  hard 
study  during  his  maturer  life.  His  intellec- 
tual attainments  were  more  varied  and  uni- 
versal than  in  the  case  of  most  scholars. 
He  was  a  fine  mathematician,  having  mas- 
tered its  most  intricate  abstract  departments 
in  the  highest  branches,  and  he  was  also  a 
superior  hnguist^  being  entirely  at  home  in 
the  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  while  he  also 
cultivated  the  natural  sciences,  weaving 
around  his  study  of  nature  the  finest  artistic 
conceptions.  His  aesthetic  power  was 
equally  strong  and  highly  developed.  He 
appreciated  art  in  all  its  forms,  and  satisfied 
his  refined  and  cultivated  taste  by  himself 
producing  specimens  of  painting  and  poetry. 

This  idealizing  power  it  was  that  devel- 
oped in  him  an  intensity  in  reaching  after 
the  highest  perfection  in  whatever  occupied 
his  attention.  Along  with  this  there  was 
an  enthusiasm  that  made  him  whole-souled 
in  all  his  work,  and  communicated  itself  to 
his  students  during  the  period  of  his  life  in 
which  he  occupied  the  professor's  chair. 
His  students  readily  caught  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  own  nature,  became  warmly  attached 
to  him  as  their  teacher  personally,  and  at 
the  same  time  imbibed  an  enthusiastic  inter- 
est in  their  studies. 

It  was  while  enjoying  the  full  ripeness  of 
his  powers  that  he  was  called  to  the  office 
of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the 
headship  of  the  popular  educational  interest 
of  this  Commonwealth,  through  which  he 
became  most  widely  known  and  honored 
throughout  the  State.  He  found  the  system 
of  education  in  the  State  in  a  highly  flourish- 
ing condition,  through  the  efficiency  of  his 
worthy  predecessor,  Dr.  Wickersham,  who 
still  remains  with  us  as  the  honored  friend 
of  popular  education. 

Dr.  Higbee  brought  all  his  gifted  powers 
and  thorough  and  varied  culture  to  bear 
upon  his  work,  and  proved  that  the  highest 
and  best  culture  is  possessed  of  the  greatest 
efficiency  in  advancing  the  interest  of  com- 
mon school  education. 

With  his  broad  philosophic  grasp  he  at 
once  saw  that  the  highest  ideal  of  education 
is  not  inconsistent  with  its  usefulness,  its 
practical  importance.     In  his  mind  educa- 
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tion,  whether  in  its  higher  or  lower  order, 
was  an  end  in  itself,  and  carried  in  itself  its 
own  exceeding  great  reward,  because  it  had 
to  do  with  the  training  of  immortal  souls. 
Above  all  its  earthly  uses,  which  he  was 
quick  to  realize  and  encourage,  he  never- 
theless always  held  up  the  education  of  the 
man,  the  formation  of  character,  as  first  and 
foremost  a  good  in  itself,  above  the  value  of 
silver  and  gold.  In  this  view  he  grasped 
clearly  the  harmony  between  education  in 
its  rudimentary  forms  and  its  higher  forms 
in  the  college  and  university.  They  are  in 
no  sense  antagonistic ;  the  one  is  simply  the 
completion  of  the  other;  and  though  the 
one  stops  with  that  degree  of  training  which 
is  required  for  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life, 
yet  so  far  as  it  goes  it  is  the  training  of  the 
•ame  dignified  being  as  in  the  case  of  the 
other. 

His  beautiful  poetic  utterances  at  times  at 
the  County  Institutes  were  not  mere  vision- 
ary speculations,  but  they  were  idealizations 
of  what  is  highest  and  best  in  man.  What 
are  called  the  practical  industrial  interests 
of  man,  whose  importance  in  common 
school  education  he  never  questioned,  re- 
ceive their  real  and  true  value  from  man 
himself,  in  the  height  of  his  dignity  as  an 
immortal  being ;  hence  those  interests  were 
always  held  subordinate  to  the  training  of 
the  man  himself  with  his  heaven-bom 
powers. 

The  first  consideration  in  education  re- 
fers to  man  as  man,  and  then  to  him  as  a 
mechanic,  a  business  man,  a  professional 
man,  etc.  And  when  one  stands  in  the 
presence  of  death  and  realizes  the  shortness 
of  life  and  the  eternity  beyond,  who  can  re- 
sist the  truth  in  this  view  of  education  ? 

Dr.  Higbee  performed  well  the  duties  of 
his  office.  His  masterly  ability  and  dili- 
gence were  seen  in  all  his  work.  His  ster- 
ling integrity  could  not  imagine,  much  less 
tolerate,  any  want  of  honesty  in  administer- 
ing the  interest  of  the  schools  of  the  State, 
so  far  as  he  was  able  to  reach  them  in  his 
supervision. 

In  estimating  his  character  as  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction,  I  can  do  no 
better  than  quote  the  appropriate  and  fitting 
words  of  his  superior  officer  in  the  State 
government.  Governor  James  A.  Beaver, 
which  appeared  after  my  foregoing  remarks 
were  written:  *'Dr.  Higbee  was  a  man  of 
broad  culture ;  a  polished  and  thoughtful 
scholar,  familiar  alike  with  the  treasures  of 
ancient  and  modern  thought  and  literature. 
As  an  instructor,  his  extraordinary  attain- 
ments and  varied  resources  brought  to  him 


abundant  success  in  every  department  of 
effort,  and  as  an  educator  in  its  broadest 
and  best  sense  he  had  obtained  a  rank 
among  the  first  in  the  nation.  As  a  public 
officer  he  was  painstaking  and  conscien- 
tious ;  as  a  man  he  was  pure,  simple-hearted, 
genial,  gentle,  and  kind.  The  teachers  of 
the  State  and  his  associates  in  the  great 
work  of  education  loved  him  with  a  filial 
devotion,  and  the  Commonwealth  trusted 
him  as  a  pure,  noble,  true,  and  honest 
man." 

This  beautiful  tribute  is  worthy  the  head 
and  the  heart  of  the  highest  officer  of  this 
great  Commonwealth.  The  scene  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten  when  the  Governor  of  the 
State  recently  visited  the  large  Institute 
of  the  teachers  of  Lancaster  county,  and 
made  that  able  and  earnest  speech,  io 
which  he  was  followed  by  Dr.  Higbee,  the 
one  complementing  and  supporting  the 
other,  in  their  high  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portant interest  of  education. 

Dr.  Higbee  received  his  appointment  as 
State  Superintendent  successively  from  three 
Governors,  and  this  testimony  from  Gover- 
nor Beaver,  at  the  close  of  his  long  and 
arduous  labors,  attests  the  purity  as  well  as 
the  success  of  Dr.  Higbee's  administration 
of  the  educational  interests  of  the  State,  and 
is  highly  gratifying  to  his  numerous  friends 
throughout  the  land,  especially  those  who 
recommended  him  to  the  responsible  posi- 
tion. 

But  it  was  in  his  character  as  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  both  in  the  office  of  pastor  and 
professor,  that  his  spiritual  energies  received 
their  highest  exercise.  He  received  the 
mysteries  of  grace  in  humble,  child-like 
faith,  and  gave  them  most  effective  utter 
ance,  whether  in  the  pulpit  or  in  the  profes- 
sor's chair.  He  was  a  speaker  of  rare  abil- 
ity, and  he  was  able  to  electrify  his  hearers 
by  his  incisive,  well-chosen  words,  and  by 
that  rare  combination  of  profound  thought 
and  beautiful  imagery.  There  was  no  bois- 
terous declamation  in  his  oratory.  From 
the  first  words  he  uttered  every  one  fell  that 
he  was  listening  to  one  who  was  master  of 
his  subject,  and  that  he  could  not  only  sat- 
isfy the  intellect,  but  also  warm  the  heart 
In  his  ministry,  in  his  preaching  the  mysp 
teries  of  faith,  as  well  as  when  he  was  dis- 
coursing in  the  sphere  of  science  and  phil- 
osophy, he  spoke  from  his  sense  of  the  high 
ideal  which  he  pictured,  his  poetic  sense, 
which  imaged  the  realities  of  grace,  as  well 
as  the  objects  in  the  natural  creation. 

The  disparity  which  he  saw  between  his 
own  ideals  and  their  imperfect  realization  in 
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our  human  life  and  in  the  movements  of 
history,  often  led  him  to  take  a  desponding 
view  of  things.  It  is  so  with  every  profound 
thinker,  but  especially  one  gifted  with  a 
lively  imagination.  Whatever  of  good  is 
actualized  in  their  own  lives  and  in  the 
movements  of  history,  they  see  yet  far 
higher  ideals  that  ought  to  be  realized,  and 
over  the  failure  to  realize  them  they  lament. 
Such  discontent  is  praiseworthy.  The  high- 
est genius  is  often  the  most  despondent  of 
men,  restless  and  dissatisfied  until  he  has 
reached  his  ideal,  and  this,  if  an  artist,  he 
does  realize  in  his  own  realm  of  true  art. 
The  p>oets  are  the  seers,  who  in  this  respect 
correspond  to  the  prophets  of  revelation.  I 
emphasize  this  point,  because  his  nearest 
friends  saw  and  knew  this  artistic  tendency, 
this  idealizing  power  in  Dr.  Higbee,  which 
explained  much  in  his  utterances  and  in  his 
life  that  otherwise  could  not  be  properly 
appreciated. 

There  is  an  ideal  for  the  believer  in 
Christ  which  is  never  actualized  in  this 
life,  because  of  the  infirmity  of  the  physical 
constitution  and  the  evil  environment  of 
the  world ;  but  as  death  releases  the  soul 
from  these  impediments  to  the  higher  life, 
we  may  believe  that  this  ideal  becomes  ac- 
tualized after  death.  The  soul,  principled 
in  love,  then  unfolds  its  powers  in  the  new 
and  better  environment,  and  reaches  out 
with  better  promise  of  success  to  that  per- 
fection which  is  to  be  fully  attained  in  the 
final  state  in  Heaven.  The  process  of  edu- 
cation does  not  stop  at  death,  but  it  goes 
forward  until  the  whole  kingdom  of  right- 
eousness and  glory  shall  be  finally  ushered 
in  at  the  last  day. 

It  remains  yet  to  refer  to  the  departed  as 
he  was  in  the  more  retired  sphere  of  friend- 
ship, in  the  social  circle,  in  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  his  home  life,  where  his  innermost 
life  and  spirit  were  most  fully  revealed.  His 
attachments  were  warm  and  intense.  There 
was  about  him  a  personal  magnetism  that 
won  upon  those  who  came  to  be  numbered 
among  his  friends.  In  the  social  circle  he 
was  brilliant  in  his  uUerances.  His  hearty 
shake  of  the  hand  and  the  bright  smile 
which  lighted  up  his  countenance  when  meet- 
ing a  friend  testified  to  the  intensity  of 
his  friendship. 

As  I  speak  here  to-day  at  his  funeral,  there 
are  scenes  of  other  days  that  come  up  to  me, 
when  he  was  the  admired  and  beloved  in 
circles  of  attached  friends,  where  his  genial 
qualities  won  upon  all  heaits.  It  was  the 
sunny  side  of  life  for  us  then,  as  we  met 
in  the  social  circle  or  literary  club  to  dis- 


cuss subjects  in  science,  literature  and  art, 
and  when,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  still 
lingering  in  us,  we  enjoyed  the  warm  sym- 
pathy and  friendship  of  the  hour,  and  the 
future  of  life  spanned  our  horizon  aa  with 
the  rainbow  of  rich  promise  and  bright 
hopes.  My  heart  then  learned  to  warm  to- 
ward him,  and  there  are  many  to-day  who 
will  fondly  call  up  those  seasons  of  the  rich- 
est enjoyment.  In  those  circles,  his  spark- 
ling intellectual  utterances,  and  his  mag- 
netic heartsome  influence,  made  him  the 
centre  of  admiration  and  love.  But  I  may 
not  indulge  on  this  occasion  in  such  per- 
sonal Reminiscences,  which  remain  to  gild 
the  years  of  later  life,  and  I  make  this  brief 
reference  only  to  place  him  in  his  proper 
light  in  this  respect — as  he  was  in  the  bosoo^ 
of  his  friends. 

He  was  the  radiant  light  of  the  home 
circle,  jand  his  sudden  departure  has  left  a 
void  there  that  fills  the  hearts  of  the  loved 
ones  left  behind  with  unspeakable  sorrow. 
No  poor  words  of  mine  could  alleviate  this 
sorrow,  nor  would  this  be  the  occasion  to 
utter  them  even  should  I  attempt  to  do  so. 
Only  the  support  of  divine  grace  can  sustain 
the  sorrowing  at  such  a  time.  But  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say  to  the  sorrowing  family 
that  the  cordial  sympathy  of  multitudes 
throughout  the  Church  and  State  is  with 
them  at  this  sad  and  trying  season  of  their 
affliction. 

Call  it  coincidence  or  presentiment,  or 
what  we  may,  there  is  a  melancholy  satis* 
faction  and  comfort  in  recalling  the  last  few 
days  of  the  deceased's  life  on  earth.     For 
some  time — some  days  I  mean — previous  to 
his  death,  he  seemed  to  be  going  about  tak- 
ing leave  of  his  friends.     It  was  a  bright, 
beautiful  Saturday  ten  days  ago,  when,  as 
by  a  simultaneous  impulse,  he  and  myself 
started  each  from  his  home  to  visit    the 
other.     We  met  midway  and  started   to- 
gether for  a  walk,  and  in  talking  of  affairs- 
in  Church  and  State  he  said,  very  emphati- 
cally, that  his  faith  in  providence  was  so- 
unbounded   that  he  could  not  entertain  a. 
doubt  as  to  the  success  of  the  right  and  the 
good  under  the  guiding  hand  of  Him  who* 
rules    all    things,   both    great    and    small. 
Whilst  realizing  his  failing  health,  yet  he- 
seemed  to  have  a  more  than  usually  hopefuL 
view  of  life  and  its  results  in  history. 

He  spent  the  morning  of  his  last  Sabbath 
on  earth  with  us  in  the  Chapel  communion 
service,  and  when  the  work  of  the  following 
week  began,  he  took  his  way  to  a  distant 
post  of  duty,  nevermore  to  return  tD  us  in 
the  possession  of  consciousness.     He  was. 
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smitten  down  at  the  post  of  duty  with  his 
harness  on.  His  work  on  earth  was  done, 
and  well  done.  He  has  expended  his 
energy  and  strength  in  his  arduous  work, 
and  at'  the  end  of  his  journey  he  laid  aside 
his  "pilgrim  staff  and  sandal  shoon"  and 
entered  into  his  rest.  His  last  struggle  was 
brief  and,  as  we  may  believe,  without  con- 
scious suffering.  His  sudden  death  is  a  sol- 
emn admonition  to  us  who  remain,  as  to  the 
uncertainties  of  life,  the  solemnity  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities, and  the  need  of  Divine  help 
to  meet  them.  May  God  help  us  in  the 
weakness  and  infirmity  of  the  body  to  be 
faithful  unto  death,  so  that  when  our*  hour 
comes  we  may  be  ready  to  join  the  great 
congregation  who  have  gone  before,  and  with 
them  reach  the  consummation  of  redemption 
and  bliss  through  our  Lord  Jeuss  Christ ! 

TRIBUTE   OF  REV.  DR.  GERHART. 

A  brief  tribute,  but  it  is  painful  to  offer  it 
to  the  memory  of  my  sleeping  friend.  Un- 
bidden come  to  my  lips  the  words  of  in- 
spiration :  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die 
in  the  Lord  from  henceforth:  Yea,  saith 
the  spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their 
labors;  and  their  works  follow  with  them." 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  we  may 
look  at  death.  From  this  side  is  one  of 
them,  according  to  the  law  of  nature  and  in 
the  light  of  natural  reason.  Though  the 
pagan  may  have  a  hope,  it  is  very  dim. 
And  to  every  unchristian  philosopher,  when 
he  comes  to  that  verge,  there  arises  before 
him  a  wide,  deep  abyss  into  which  he  makes 
a  plunge.  The  other  way  of  looking  at 
death  is  from  the  Christian  side ;  to  look 
upon  it  in  the  light  which  the  resurrection  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  sheds  upon  it,  illum- 
inating it  with  glory  from  the  Heavenly 
world.  From  that  point  of  observation,  I 
stand  here  and  contemplate  the  transition 
from  the  earthly  to  the  post-earthly  period 
of  him  whom  I  loved. 
'  God  is  the  author  of  life.  Death  is  the 
bitter  fruit  of  sin.  In  Christ  sin  is  abol- 
ished. By  Him  death  is  overcome.  Life 
and  immortality  are  brought  to  light  by  the 
Gospel.  I  look  on  death  not  chiefly  from 
the  natural  side,  but  from  the  other  side 
which  is  illumined  by  the  resurrection,  by 
the  victory  over  sin  and  death,  achieved  by 
Jesus  Christ.  So  Dr.  Higbee  vi'jwed  the 
exit  of  the  believer.  His  faith  in  the  per- 
sonal Christ  and  in  all  the  facts  of  Chris- 
tianity was  clear,  decided,  uncompromising, 
firm — so  firm,  so  undoubted,  that  no  enmity 
of  wicked  men,  no  opposition  of  science,  no 
•criticisms  of  skepticism^  ever   touched  his 


convictions  or  caused  him  for  a  moment  to 
waver. 

Dr.  Higbee  I  had  known  from  an  early 
period  of  his  ministry.  But  it  was  not  until 
the  fall  of  1868,  when  we  became  associated 
as  Professors  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Mercersburg,  that  I  became  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  him.  Of  his  talents,  his 
learning,  his  many-sided  culture,  so  forcibly 
presented  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Apple,  I  need  not 
speak.  I  wish  only  to  emphasize  his  strong 
and  pronounced  Christian  faith.  It  was 
this  in  such  a  talented  and  cultured  man  of 
letters  that  especially  arrested  my  mind. 
His  was  not  an  ordinary  assent  to  the  claims 
of  Christianity.  It  was  an  intense  convic- 
tion that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  the  God-man, 
the  only  hope  of  the  world.  I  may  call  his 
faith  a  passionate  faith,  for  scarcely  any  other 
word  can  express  the  intense  feeling  of  cer- 
tainty and  the  strength  of  energy  with  which 
his  fiery  soul  would  speak  of  the  one  Lord 
who  was  to  him  the  First  and  the  Last.  So 
profound  was  hi^  conviction  of  the  tcuth  of 
Christianity,  so  lively  his  sense  of  its  infinite 
preciousness,  that  had  the  alternative  been 
presented  of  denying  Jesus  Christ  or  sur- 
rendering his  life,  the  question  would  not 
for  an  instant  have  been  debated. 

Every  genuinely  Christian  sermon  edifies 
me,  even  though  its  merits  be  only  ordinary. 
But  there  are  four  men  whose  sermons  have 
above  all  others  been  to  me  a  spiritual  edifi- 
cation. Of  these  four  the  Rev.  Dr.  Higbee 
was  one.  When  he  had  adequate  time  for 
preparation,  and  was  in  his  best  mood, 
physically  as  well  as  spiritually,  the  serroons 
he  preached  in  the  old  chap)el  at  Mercers- 
burg were  an  inspiration.  The  shadow  of 
no  cloud  of  doubt  ever  flitted  across  the 
glorious  perspective  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
as  it  opened  before  the  eye  of  his  spiritual 
vision.  As  Abraham  endured,  so  he 
preached  the  Gospel,  **  as  seeing  him  who  is 
invisible."  This  unclouded  presentation  of 
central  truths,  especially  the  comer-stone  of 
revelation,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  from  the 
dead,  and  the  reality  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
founded  by  this  mighty  triumph  of  love, 
quickened  my  faith,  lifted  me  up  in  the 
spirit,  and  stimulated  my  Christian  life,  as 
has  been  done  by  the  discourses  of  but  few 
other  men. 

In  the  Lord  he  lived  and  preached  the 
Gospel ;  in  the  Lord  he  has  died ;  now  he 
rests  from  his  labors,  and  his  works  follow 
with  him.  His  **  works  follow  "  him.  The 
good  deeds  of  a  Christian  live  on  in  Church 
and  State  after  he  has  gone  hence.  The 
spirit  of  consecration,  of  education,  of  cul- 
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ture,  which  Dr.  Higbee  has  breathed  into  his 
official  activity  for  nearly  nine  years  through- 
out the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  will  survive  his 
presence  with  us  in  the  body,  and  prove  an 
uplifting  influence,  though  the  earnest  tones 
of  his  voice  from  the  platform  will  not  again 
be  heard. 

There  is,  however,  another  and  a  richer 
sense  in  which  his  "works  follow"  him. 
The  spiritual  life  which  a  man  cultivates  on 
earth  goes  with  him  into  the  post-earthly 
period  of  his  existence.  What  in  truth  he 
is  he  continues  to  be ;  what  he  has  acquired 
he  will  possess  and  develop  for  ever. 

Think  you,  that  the  education  and  culture 
of  Dr.  Higbee  has  significance  only  for  this 
world  ?  Think  you,  that  mental  discipline, 
or  fidelity  to  truth  and  beauty,  or  fixedness 
of  right  purpose,  or  consecration  to  Jesus 
Christ,  fails  when  this  noble  earthly  tene- 
ment falls  ?  By  no  means.  The  future  in- 
herits the  present.  The  whole  man  passes 
through  the  crisis  and  survives.  The  whole 
man  asserts  himself  hereafter,  his  talents,  his 
intelligence,  his  character,  his  consecration 
to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Nay  more.  All 
normal  possibilities  are  there  fulfilled.  Lat- 
ent mental  powers,  immature  moral  re- 
sources, the  undeveloped  forces  of  divine 
capacity,  all  unfold  their  fulness  of  life  and 
ripen  towards  god-like  perfection.  In  the 
hereafter  each  man  is  the  inheritor  of  what 
he  is  and  of  what  he  became  on  earth. 
"Whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he 
also  reap." 

It  is  a  delightful  thought  with  me  that  my 
very  last  associations  with  Dr.  Higbee  were 
on  last  Sunday  a  week  ago,  at  the  service  to 
which  my  respected  colleague  has  referred. 
It  happened  to  be  my  morning  to  officiate, 
as  professor  in  the  college,  and  Dr.  Higbee 
received  from  me  the  administration  of  the 
Holy  Communion.  That  is  the  last  time  I 
saw  him,  the  last  time  he  saw  me,  the  last 
time  there  was  between  us  any  communion. 
I  could  not  wish  a  better  parting  transaction 
than  that.  That  work  follows  him.  The 
man  beyond  the  grave  is  heir  to  the  man  on 
this  side.  This  is  true  of  every  believer  in 
the  Lord  Jesus,  every  devout  believer  in  the 
gospel,  every  man,  like  this  brother,  whose 
high  culture — intellectual,  moral  and  spirit- 
ual— has  been  so  beautifully  presented  to 
you  in  himself.  Dr.  Higbee  is  the  heir  to 
Dr.  Higbee-  His  works  do  follow  him  and 
he  reaps  in  the  sphere  beyond  a  spiritual  re- 
ward in  the  uplifting  energy  of  what  he  did 
on  earth.  He  survives  with  his  normal  en- 
dowments in  bloom.  His  abilities  and  cul- 
ture, his  energy  of  purpose  and  character, 


his  firm  faith  and  devotion,  he  is  asserting 
and  using  in  a  higher  realm.  He  is  not  a 
branch  cut  off  from  the  vine  to  perish,  but  a 
branch  that  has  put  forth  new  buds  of  richer 
promise. 

"  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant, 
enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

TRIBUIE  OF  REV.  DR.  BAUSMAN. 

In  the  presence  of  death  a  man  feels  in- 
tensely helpless,  especially  if  it  be  in  the 
presence  of  a  departed  one  with  whom  he 
has  been  on  terms  of  close  friendly  inter- 
course. Ties  of  brotherhood  cultivated  and 
consecrated  during  an  experience  of  more 
than  thirty  years,  through  fireside  commun- 
ion, through  the  worship  of  God  around  his 
altar,  in  times  of  mirth  and  in  times  of  more 
earnestness,  ties  of  such  brotherhood  are 
thrilled  in  every  fibre  when  the  being  who 
represented,  on  the  one  side,  such  a  friend- 
ship, lies  before  you  in  death.  Our  first  ex- 
periences when  our  friends  depart,  are  of 
supreme  anguish  in  the  shock,  it  may  be,  of 
sudden  bereavement.  But  it  is  well  for  us 
to  remember — if  there  is  anything  of  that 
sort  to  remember — that  we  are  Christians, 
both  he  that  is  gone  and  he  that  remains. 
By  the  lifeless  form  of  such  a  brother  in 
Christ,  I  would  prefer  to  sit  in  silent  mourn- 
ing. In  such  a  frame  of  mind  and  heart  it 
is  not  an  easy  matter  to  order  one's  utter- 
ance aright. 

We  have  been  called  together  by  the 
sudden  ending  of  a  very  useful  life.  Now 
that  it  has  ended,  new  features  of  its  vigor- 
ous usefulness  are  disclosed  to  us.  When 
Dr.  Chalmers  died.  Dr.  Thomas  Guthrie 
said :  ''Men  of  his  calibre  are  like  mighty 
forest  trees;  we  do  not  know  their  size  until 
they  are  cut  down."  You  can  never  take 
the  full  and  correct  measure  of  a  great  man 
until  he  is  gone.  Thus  the  personal  di- 
mensions of  our  departed  brother  seem 
vastly  increased  now  that  he  has  been  cut 
down.  I  have  often  noticed  that  much  as 
we  may  admire  and  appreciate  the  good,  the 
noble,  and  magnanimous  qualities  of  our 
friends  while  living,  somehow  we  become 
familiarized  with  them,  and  they  cease  to 
impress  us.  Alas,  when  they  are  gone  we 
best  take  their  measure.  I  think  it  is  so 
with  regard  to  this  dear,  dear,  warm-hearted, 
genial  brother  Higbee.  Now  that  he  has 
vacated  his  place  in  the  home  and  in  the 
social  circle,  in  the  Church  and  in  the  State, 
the  vacancy  itself  seems  to  bring  his  full 
character  into  more  definite  and  distinct 
view.  And  yet  I  am  so  glad  to  say,  as  I 
look  upon  his  pale  and  lifeless  face,  as  I  did 
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at  his  home,  and  here — right  in  the  presence 
of  God's  altar  of  sacrifice,  symbolizing  the 
Great  Sacrifice  of  our  holy  faith — I  am  so 
glad  to  say  that  I  believe  in  the  undying 
fellowship  of  believers.  I  am  so  glad  that 
I  can  make  a  part  of  my  experience  what  I 
do  profess.  I  do  believe  in  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  and  in  the  Life  Everlastmg, 
as  well  as  in  the  Communion  of  Saints. 

We  are  here,  however,  not  simply  as 
mourners,  but  as  thankful  mourners.  Dr. 
Higbee  was  a  highly  gifted  man.  His  mag- 
nificent, God-given  talents  he  employed  in 
the  service  of  God  and  for  the  good  of  his 
fellow-beings.  His  loving,  trustful  heart, 
his  forceful  and  magnetic  mind,  his  manly 
courage  to  think,  speak,  and  do  that  which 
is  right  and  true — these  can  never  die.  A 
life  like  this  lives  itself  into  all  other  lives 
which  it  teaches  and  trains.  In  and  through 
them,  and  through  countless  others,  influ- 
enced in  like  manner  by  them,  he  lives  im- 
mortally forever.  A  life  consecrated  to 
grand  aims  and  ends  has  a  dual  immortality. 
Its  blessed  results  live  on  in  other  lives,  its 
brains  keep  on  throbbing  through  other 
brains,  its  loving  heart  loves  on  through 
other  hearts. 

In  this  view  the  good  man  never  dies. 
You  may  kill  his  body,  but  the  body  is  not 
the  man.  Socrates  said  to  his  friends :  "  By 
and  by  you  will  be  saying, '  Socrates  is  dead,' 
but  Socrates  will  not  be  dead.  By  and  by 
you  will  be  saying, '  Socrates  is  in  his  coffin,' 
but  Socrates  will  not  be  in  his  coffin.  By 
and  by  you  will  be  saying,  '  We  are  going 
to  bury  Socrates,'  but  you  will  not  bury 
Socrates,  you  will  only  bury  something  that 
belonged  to  him." 

If  this  large-brained  old  Greek  could  be- 
lieve this  without  Christianity,  how  much 
more  is  it  true  for. those  who  believe  Him 
who  has  overcome  death  for  us.  We  can 
not  bury  such  a  life ;  simply  the  body  in 
which  for  a  season  it  was  tenanted.  Like 
Abel  of  old,  "He  being  dead  yet  speak- 
eth."  I  believe  of  this  brother  that  every 
fibre  that  was  good  in  him  has  become  in- 
terwoven with  every  fibre  of  my  own  being. 
That  warm  friendship  which  attached  him 
to  so  many  people,  who  felt  it  thrilling 
through  their  hearts  as  they  felt  the  warm 
grasp  of  his  hand,  that  goes  on,  and  also 
satisfies,  even  though  he  is  gone,  and  I  be- 
lieve in  its  continuance. 

For  a  period  of  eight  years  and  longer 
this  brother  has  been  at  the  head  of  the 
School  Department  of  Pennsylvania.  As 
such  he  has  been  the  master  of  twenty-five 
thousand    masters,   and    through    these    a 


teacher  of  a  million  plastic  souls.  Through 
his  wise  and  aggressive  methods,  his  mag- 
netic public  addresses  and  personal  inter- 
course, he  became  an  educational  inspiration 
to  millions  of  people.  He  thought  his 
thoughts  into  their  thinking,  he  breathed 
his  life  into  their  life,  and  thus  the  person- 
'  ality  of  the  man  passes  in  ever-multiplying 
forms  into  the  personality  of  millions  of 
others,  and  through  them  again  "  he  being 
dead  yet  speaketh."  Bless  God,  he  still 
speaks  1  This  is  the  nature,  my  friends,  of 
every  true  education.  The  teacher  lives 
himself  into  his  scholars.  The  pastor 
breathes  that  which  is  best  in  himself  into 
his  hearers.  If  he  do  not  he  had  better  re- 
sign 1  That  is  the  case  with  all  spiritual 
and  mental  influence. 

Such  undying  life  finds  its  highest  and 
truest  expression  and  fruition  in  Him  ''who 
hath  abolished  death,  and  hath  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light  through  the  gos- 
pel." This  truth  seemed  to  be  the  burden 
of  Dr.  Higbee's  preaching  for  many  years 
before  his  death. 

Those  who  stood  nearest  to  him  learned 
from  his  conversation  and  his  prayers  how 
his  "life  was  hid  with  Christ  in  God." 
Into  such  a  hiding  death  can  never  enter. 
In  the  harassing  conflicts  of  difficult  and 
heavy  duties,  amid  the  sufferings  of  increas- 
ing bodily  infirmities,  and  at  the  bier  of  his 
departed  ones ;  the  personal,  present,  sup- 
porting Christ  was  the  only  solace  and  the 
sure  hope  of  his  troubled  heart.  In  the 
realm  of  perfect  consummation  and  bliss  he 
still  is  what  he  has  been,  and  such  he  will 
forever  remain,  to  us  who  believe— the 
good,  great,  godly  brother  Higbee.  To 
our  faith  the  life  that  is  to  come  is  but  a 
eontinuation  of  the  life  that  now  is.  "He 
that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath"  (now) 
"everlasting  life." 

I  feel  so  thankful  for  the  communion  of 
saints,  that  blessed  fellowship  which  consists 
in  the  sanctifying  and  blending  together  of 
spirits,  consecrated  here  around  communion 
altars,  in  congregations,  and  in  actual  wor- 
ship, and  around  family  altars.  That  is  a 
communion  which  goes  on  forever.  When 
death  doth  separate  true  friends  in  Christ  it 
is  but  a  seeming  separation  ;  it  is  but  a  lift- 
ing up  into  a  higher  fellowship  of  mental 
and  Christian  communion,  and  hence,  my 
friends,  I  think  it  is  perfectly  in  place  to 
call  attention  to  this  strongly  marked  side 
of  Dr.  Higbee's  character,  this  endearing, 
hopeful  side.  He  had  a  wonderful  faith, 
the  trust  and  faith  of  a  little  child,  and  it 
used  to  lift  me  up  when  I  heard  him  speak 
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—this  grand  man,  with  his  magnificent  tal- 
ents, talked  so  humbly,  so  unpretendingly, 
just  like  a  little  child. 

When  Dr.  Alexander  died  an  old  friend 
said  that  it  always  seemed  to  him  when  he 
heard  Dr.  Alexander  speak  that  there  was  a 
reservation  of  material  in  him  which  was  still 
better  than  the  good  things  he  said.  I 
always  felt  when  I  heard  Dr.  Higbee  preach 
that  back  of  all  there  was  something,  one- 
tenth  of  which  he  had  not  told  us.  So 
strong,  yet  so  humble ;  such  a  fine  classical 
scholar,  yet  never  telling  anybody  about  it. 
It  you  started  him  quoting  poetry,  discuss- 
ing ancient  or  modem  literature,  what  a 
grand  fund  he  had !  what  masterly  readi- 
ness to  dip  out  of  any  part  of  history  or  lit- 
erature just  such  things  as  were  needed  I 
His  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  his  study 
of  literature — all  these  mental  acquirements 
—do  they  lie  dead  and  buried  under  that 
coffin-lid?  His  brain  has  ceased  from  toil, 
it  is  true,  but  there  is  something  better  than 
all  this ;  his  soul  has  passed  beyond  its  late 
environment,  and  now  that  he  has  gone 
higher,  his  mental  and  spiritual  enjoyments 
are  infinitely  enhanced. 

I  bless  God  for  the  life  of  such  an  earnest 
Christian  worker ;  I  thank  God  for  what  he 
was  to  me — that  I  have  known  Dr.  Higbee  1 
I  remember  when  I  first  saw  him,  coming 
from  the  University  of  Vermont,  about  the 
year  1850,  a  timid,  bashful  young  man — 
though  up  there  he  had  taken  the  first 
honors,  and  was  considered  a  young  man  of 
unusual  brilliancy.  All  through  life  he 
seemed  to  be  so  timid  about  his  accomplish- 
ments! yet  how  he  lifted  himself  into  the 
affections,  even  the  faith,  of  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  people  1 

To  the  Christian  death  is  a  promotion. 
To  the  eye  of  the  natural  man  it  is  a  crush- 
ing experience ;  to  the  eye  of  the  spiritual 
man  it  is  but  the  cessation  of  material  visi- 
bility, the  burying  of  the  body  out  of  our 
sight.  In  the  more  perfect  life  above,  much 
that  now  seems  dark  and  unintelligible 
shall  be  made  clear  to  us,  and  the  final  part- 
ing from  the  cold  remains  of  our  dear  ones 
shall  be  changed  into  the  joy  of  endless  re- 
union with  their  glorified  being.  There 
"  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their 
eyes;  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death, 
neither  sorrow  nor  crying,  neither  shall 
there  be  any  more  pain :  for  the  former 
things  are  passed  away." 

I  bless  God  that  this  man  believed  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  in  the  holy  catholic  church, 
the  communion  and  undying  fellowship  of 
saints,  and  in  the  life  everlasting.    Amen. 


SERVICES  AT   EMMITSBURG. 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  concluding 
funeral  services  were  held  in  the  Church 
of  the  Incarnation  at  Emmitsburg,  Mary- 
land. These  services  were  under  the  charge 
of  the  pastor  of  the  church,  Rev.  U.  H. 
Heilman.  A  large  number  of  ministers  and 
friends  were  present.  After  the  antiphonal 
use  of  the  ninetieth  Psalm,  the  usual  Scrip- 
ture lesson  was  read,  and  prayer  offered. 
Rev.  Dr. .J.  M.  Titzel,  of  Lancaster,  Pa., 
then  addressed  those  present  as  follows : 

We  are  here  this  morning,  dearly  be- 
loved, under  very  sad  circumstances.  A 
loving  husband,  an  affectionate  father,  a  de- 
voted brother,  a  true  and  warm-hearted 
friend,  one  eminent  both  in  the  Church  and 
in  the  State,  has  been  suddenly  stricken 
down  by  the  remorseless  hand  of  death,  and 
we  have  come  together  to  pay  the  last  rites 
of  earth  to  his  lifeless  remains.  Henceforth 
we  shall  greatly  miss  his  genial  smile,  his 
kind  words,  his  wise  counsels,  his  profound 
thought,  and  his  inspiring  presence.  And 
these  will  be  missed  not  only  by  those  of  us 
here  present,  but  also  by  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  others  with  whom  he  was  more 
or  less  intimately  associated  in  the  var- 
ious spheres  of  life  in  which  he  moved. 
For  Dr.  Higbee  was  no  ordinary  man,  and 
his  noble  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  greatly 
endeared  him  to  all  who  became  truly  ac- 
quainted with  him. 

His  talents  were,  indeed,  of  a  very  high 
order,  his  culture  superior  and  varied,  and 
his  scholarship  thorough  and  extensive.  In 
conversation,  and  as  a  public  speaker,  he 
was  posessed  of  unusual  brilliancy  of  thought 
and  utterance,  and  always  made  a  marked 
impression  on  the  minds  of  those  whom  he 
addressed.  I  well  remember  how,  thirty- 
seven  years  ago,  when  I  first  met  him,  his 
genial,  winning  manner  and  sparkling  wit 
captivated  me,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  in 
the  intimate  relations  which  have  existed 
between  us  from  that  time  on,  to  listen  to 
his  words  has  always  been  to  me  an  inspira- 
tion. 

As  an  instructor  of  young  men  he  exerted 
a  wonderful  influence  over  his  pupils.  He 
was  able  not  only  to  instil  into  their  minds 
his  thoughts,  but  even  to  lead  them  uncon- 
sciously to  imitate  his  manner  of  speaking. 
So  much  so  was  this  the  case,  that,  as  re- 
gards the  ministers  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  tell  almost  at  once  those 
who  received  their  classical  and  theological 
training  under  his  guidance.  And  in  this 
fact  I  feel  we  have  a  very  striking  evidence 
of  the  greatness  of  his  intellectual  power. 
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Only  very  superior  minds  are  able  thus  to 
mold  those  who  come  under  their  instruc- 
tion. 

In  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  Pennsylvania  on  the  day  on  which 
the  deceased  departed  this  life,  a  high  trib- 
ute is  paid  to  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  public 
officer.  This  tribute,  however,  is  none  too 
high.  Even  more  might  have  been  said 
without  any  exaggeration  of  his  merits  as 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  For 
in  his  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
office  intrusted  to  him,  he  never  lost  sight  of 
the  highest  interests  of  humanity. 

But  Dr.  Higbee  was  more  than  a  highly 
gifted  and  brilliant  man,  an  able  and  suc- 
cessful instructor,  and  a  painstaking  and 
faithful  officer  of  the  State.  He  was  also  an 
earnest  and  humble  follower  of  the  meek 
and  lowly  Jesus ;  one  who  had  truly  "set  his 
affections  on  things  above,  not  on  things  on 
the  earth."  This  showed  itself  not  only  in 
his  choosing  as  his  life's  work  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,  but  also  in  the  delight  which 
he  always  took  in  the  services  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, whether  conducted  by  himself  or  by 
others. 

During  the  later  years  of  his  life  in  which 
he  was  not  regularly  engaged  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  because  duty  seemed  clearly 
to  call  him  to  labor  in  a  different  yet  kin- 
dred sphere  of  activity,  he  was  nevertheless 
always  a  faithful  attendant  at  church  on  the 
Lord's  day.  His  seat  in  the  First  Re- 
formed Church  of  Lancaster,  when  at  home 
and  in  good  health,  was  never  vacant  either 
at  the  morning  or  evening  service,  unless 
circumstances  called  him  to  some  other 
place  of  worship.  He  was  also  very  often 
present  at  Sunday -School  and  at  the 
Wednesday  evening  service.  There  are 
those,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  who  would  have 
men  believe  that  no  special  benefit  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  ordinary  services  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  who  therefore  neglect  them. 
But  such  was  not  the  opinion  of  our  highly 
educated  and  gifted  friend.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  often  heard  him  say  that  nowhere 
did  he  find  more  comfort  and  truer  inspira- 
tion than  in  God's  house.  Here,  he  be- 
lieved all  that  was  best  and  most  desirable 
for  man  could  alone  be  found,  and  here 
therefore  he  sought  it,  and  we  know  that  he 
sought  it  not  in  vain. 

The  depth  and  reality  of  his  Christian 
life  was  also  very  manifest  in  the  sanctifying 
effect  which  the  severe  afflictions  of  the  last 
few  years  of  his  life  had  upon  him.  For 
when  his  oldest  son,  just  as  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  manhood,  was  called  away  into 


the  other  world,  and  when  place-seekers 
sought  to  injure  his  fair  name,  it  only 
brought  him  into  closer  communion  with 
Christ.  As  gold  is  tried  by  fire,  so  afflic- 
tion only  revealed  more  fully  his  trust  in 
God  and  His  only-begotten  Son.  Like  the 
Apostle  Paul,  he  more  and  more  counted 
"  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  his  Lord." 

Therefore,  while  we  mourn  his  loss,  we 
sorrow  not  even  as  others  which  have  no 
hope.  St.  Paul  in  writing  to  the  Philippians 
says :  "For  tome  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to 
die  is  gain."  And  this  is  true  in  the  case 
of  all  who  love  the  Lord.  To  all  such  it  is 
gain  to  die,  because  to  die  is  to  depart  and 
be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better  than  to 
remain  here  in  the  flesh.  Now  we  feel  as- 
sured that  to  our  deceased  brother  it  was 
Christ  to  live.  Consequently  death  could 
do  him  no  harm.  It  only  freed  him  from 
the  cares  and  troubles  of  earth,  and  opened 
to  him  the  gates  of  everlasting  glory.  May 
God  help  each  one  of  us  to  realize  this  com- 
fort and  so  to  live  that  when  the  summons 
comes  to  us  to  depart  hence,  we  also  may 
enter  into  rest  and  be  with  Jesus.  Then 
will  our  present  affliction  work  out  for  us 
only  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory.     Amen. 

Dr.  Titzel  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  W. 
E.  Krebs,  who  spoke  of  the  deceased  as  a 
Christian  minister,  a  Christian  workman, 
and  a  Christian  friend,  whose  influence 
would  extend  through  coming  ages.  Prayer 
was  then  again  offered,  after  which  the  body 
was  taken  to  Mountain  View  Cemetery  and 
committed  to  the  tomb  by  Rev.  Dr.  Titzel, 
who,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  services,  also 
pronounced  the  Apostolic  benediction. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 


God  giveth  sleep : 
No  earthly  victor's  laurels  ever  shed 
A  glory  like  the  halo  round  his  head : 

Ye  loved  him — ^should  you  weep  ? 

Ay,  though  it  sorely  crush 
The  hearts  that  clung  to  him— poor  hearts  that  ache, 
With  yearning  sense  of  loss — oh,  for  his  sake 

Each  wail  of  anguish  hush ! 

And  yet,  ye  well  may  weep, 
As  those  who  mourned  the  holy  martyr  erst. 
On  whose  glad  eyes  Heaven's  waiting  glory  buret 

Before  "  he  fell  asleep." 

A  hero-heart  is  still. 
And  eyes  are  sealed  ;  and  loving  lips  are  mote 
Which  bore  on  earth  the  spirit's  golden  fruit. 

But  peace !     It  was  God's  will. 
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The  Lord  of  hosts  doth  reign, 
He  crowned  the  soldier,  dying  at  his  guns, 
Oh,  be  the  nation  worthy  of  such  sons — 

The  noble-hearted  slain ! 

And  so  we  sadly  lay, 
Yet  not  all  sadly,  though  with  tearful  eyes, 
A  little  nameless  flower  where  he  lies, 

And  gently  steal  away. 


THE  GREAT  SEAL. 


PROCLAMATION    OF    GOVERNOR  BEAVER. 


In  the  name  and  by  authority  of  the  Common" 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania  : 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Again  devolves  upon  the  Executive  the 
sad  duty  of  announcing  to  the  people  of  this 
Commonwealth  the  death  of  an  eminent 
citizen  and  faithful  official.  Dr.  £.  E. 
Higbee,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, died  this  morning  at  his  home  in  the 
city  of  Lancaster.  For  nearly  nine  years 
aod  by  the  appointment  of  three  successive 
Governors  he  served  the  people  of  this 
State  with  singular  fidelity,  and  purity,  and 
singleness  of  purpose,  as  the  honored  head 
of  the  Educational  Department  of  the  State 
Government. 

He  was  bom  March  27,  1830,  and  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Vermont  in 
1849.  ^c  received  his  professional  educa- 
tion at  the  theological  seminary  at  Mercers- 
burg,  in  this  State,  and  entered  the  ministry 
in  1854.  He  became  professor  of  languages 
in  Heidelberg  College,  Ohio,  in  1859;  but 
three  years  later  removed  to  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  resumed  his  labors  in  the  min- 
istry. Soon  after  he  returned,  as  one  of  its 
professors,  to  the  theological  seminary  from 
which  he  graduated,  and  in  1867  was  elected 
to  the  presidency  of  Mercersburg  College, 
which  position  he  filled  until  his  appoint- 
ment as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
in  1 88 1,  and  this  latter  office  he  held  by 
re-appointment  in  1885  and  1889,  until  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Dr.  Higbee  was  a  man  of  broad  culture, 
a  polished  and  thoughtful  scholar,  familiar 
alike  with  the  treasures  of  ancient  and  modern 
thought  and  literature.  As  an  instructor 
his  extraordinary  attainments  and  varied  re- 
sources brought  to  him  abundant  success  in 
every  department  of  effort,  and  as  an  edu- 
cator, in  its  broadest  and  best  sense,  he  had 
attained  a  rank  among  the  first  of  the  na- 
tion. As  a  public  officer  he  was  painstak- 
ing and  conscientious;  as  a  man  he  was 
pure,  simple-hearted  and  genial,  gentle  and 
kind. 


The  teachers  of  the  State  and  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  great  work  of  education  loved 
him  with  a  filial  devotion,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth trusted  him  as  a  pure,  noble, 
true,  and  honest  man. 

The  funeral  services  will  be  held  at  the 
First  Reformed  church  in  Lancaster,  on 
Monday,  December  i6th,  at  half- past  11 
o'clock  a.  m. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  State,  at  the  City  of  Harrisburg,  this 
1 3th  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-nine,  and  of  the  Commonwealth  the 
one  hundred  and  fourteenth. 

By  the  Governor:  JaMES  A.  BeavER. 

Chas.  W.  Stone, 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


LAST  DAYS  ON  EARTH. 


WE  have  received  the  following  account  of 
Dr.  Higbee's  visit  to  Huntingdon  during 
the  week  immediately  preceding  his  death, 
from  Co.  Supt.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  of  Hunt- 
ingdon county,  who  says: 

With  the  keenest  pleasure,  I  received  a 
telegram  from  Hon.  J.  Q.  Stewart,  on  Wed- 
nesday, December  4th,  stating  that  Dr. 
Higbee  and  himself  wquld  come  that  even- 
ing to  our  Institute.  The  visit  was  entirely 
unexpected,  and  for  that  reason  all  the 
more  gratifying.  They  came  in  time  to 
attend  our  evening  session,  and  Dr.  Higbee 
heard  the  lecture  of  Robert  Nourse  with 
evident  enjoyment.  He  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed his  gratification  at  being  present  at 
our  Institute,  and  did  not  complain  of  be- 
ing sick  at  any  time.  He  attended  the 
entire  sessions  on  Thursday,  remarking  to 
me  once  during  the  day  that  he  could  not 
this  season  do  his  work  with  his  accustomed 
vigor.  *'  I  am,"  said  he,  half  jocosely,  *'  only 
fifty-nine,  but  I  look  like  a  man  of  eighty, 
and  feel  like  a  man  of  ninety. '  * 

He  made  the  closing  address  of  our 
afternoon  session.  His  theme  was,  'The 
Identity  of  Home  and  School  Training.' 
In  this  address  for  forty  minutes  he  held  the 
rapt  attention  of  fully  1,300  people.  In  it 
he  spoke  with  all  his  usual  earnestness  and 
that  profound  depth  of  thought  and  feeling 
which  so  often  characterized  his  platform 
utterances.  He  reached  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary ken,  and  saw  and  described  visions 
not  revealed  in  like  fullness  to  other  men. 
His  wonderful  grasp  of  our  educational 
environment,  his  deep  and  exhaustive 
analysis  of  character  as  a  factor  in  educa- 
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tion,  his  earnest  and  Christian  charity  for 
the  honest  work  of  the  teacher,  his  intense 
and  righteous  resentment  of  all  sophistries 
in  ed.ucation,  and  his  marvelous  and  rhyth- 
mic diction,  combined  to  make  his  address 
a  memorable  one.  It  was  probably  the 
last,  rich,  full  outpouring  of  the  treasures  of 
his  wonderful  mind. 

By  earnest  persuasion  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Stewart  and  myself,  he  consented  to  re- 
main over  night,  and  go  home  on  Friday 
morning.  He  attended  the  evening  session 
and  greatly  enjoyed  "The  Golden  Horse," 
by  Will  Carleton. 

The  writer  was  alarmed  for  his  health 
while  at  Huntingdon,  and  took  occasion  to 
say  to  him  that  he  owed  to  himself  and  his 
position  a  rest  from  active  Institute  work. 
He  fully  accorded  in  this  view,  but  protested 
that  he  could  not  think  of  resting  while 
pressed  with  so  much  work. . 

Dr.  Higbee  stood  alone  in  his  grand 
personality,  the  embodiment  of  the  highest 
culture,  the  keenest  sensibilities,  the  most 
intense  individuality,  the  broadest  charity, 
and  the  most  genial  and  Christian  compan- 
ionship. Personally  he  has  been  an  inspira- 
tion and  a  leader  'to  me  in  all  my  work. 
His  sudden  and  unexpected  death  has  cast 
a  gloom  over  the  entire  educational  horizon. 
May  his  death  be  Jto  him  the  opening  of  the 
wider  spheres  of  labor  in  the  Kmgdom 
Eternal,  and  to  us  an  incentive  and  a  bene- 
diction ! 

DR.  HIGBEE  AT  HUNTINGDON. 

In  reply  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  as  to  Dr. 
Higbee's  attendance  at  the  Institute  of 
Huntingdon  county,  a  few  days  before  his 
death.  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  late  Commissioner 
of  Education  of  Ohio,  who  was  one  of  the 
instructors  at  this  Institute,  writes  earnestly 
as  follows: 

The  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
Higbee  met  me  as  I  was  returning  from 
Minnesota,  and  it  has  been  a  great  shock  to 
me.  I  parted  with  him  the  week  before  at 
Huntingdon,  and,  though  he  seemed  very 
feeble,  I  did  not  anticipate  that  his  great 
work  would  so  soon  be  done.  While  there 
are  but  few  who  can  fully  realize  the  deep 
affliction  sustained  by  his  family,  there  are 
thousands  who  share  their  sorrow,  and  there 
are  true  mourners  who  do  not  all  reside 
within  the  great  State  which  he  served  so  ably 
and  with  such  unselfish  devotion.  The  sor- 
row occasioned  by  his  death  is  as  wide  as 
the  continent.  Por  several  years  past  I 
have  counted  Dr.  Higbee  among  my  gener- 
ous and  noble  personal  friends.  He  had  a 
place  in  that  inner  circle  of  trusted  friends 


to  whom  I  express  my  feelings  with  little 
reserve,  for  we  had  many  views  and  tastes 
in  common. 

I  met  him  on  Tuesday,  December  3d, 
and  we  travelled  together  from  Lancaster  to 
Harrisburg,  and  to  a  station  a  few  miles  be- 
yond. He  was  very  cheerful,  as  we  talked 
over  important  school  questions  with  our 
usual  agreement  of  views,  but  I  noticed  the 
marked  change  in  his  physical  condition 
since  we  had  last  met,  perhaps  a  year  ago. 
On  Wednesday  afternoon  he  came  to  Hun- 
tingdon, and  attended  every  session  of  the 
Institute  while  he  remained,  an  attentive  and 
appreciative  listener.  At  the  close  of  the 
afternoon  session  on  Thursday  he  gave  an 
eloquent  and  beautiful  address,  tailing  for 
his  keynote  the  fact  that  the  teacher  is  tn 
loco  parentis.  He  was  both  discriminating 
and  sympathetic.  1  had  just  given  a  lesson 
on  '  Instruction  in  Morals  and  Manners,'  to 
which  he  referred  with  approval.  His  clos- 
ing appeal  to  the  teacheis  to  look  after  the 
moral  needs  of  the  children  under  their 
care  and  instruction  was  very  earnest.  His 
manner  changed  and  became  more  im- 
pres«iive  as,  in  a  subdued  voice,  he  called  at- 
tention to  the  duty  of  keeping  in  mind  that 
the  little  ones  are  heirs  of  immortality,  and 
are  to  be  citizens  of  a  better  country.  He 
seemed  to  speak  as  one  to  whom  that  better 
country  was  very  near  and  very  real. 

He  was  much  exhausted  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  address.  I  felt  that  he  was  tak- 
ing a  great  risk  in  attempting  to  speak  when 
so  feeble,  and  shall  never  forget  his  pale  face 
as  he  sat  in  an  arni-chair  resting  after  he  had 
spoken. 

But  my  dear  friend  died,  as  the  true 
soldier  wishes  to  die,  on  the  field  of  duty. 
He  did  life's  work  nobly  and  well,  and  has 
entered  into  his  rest.  In  his  death  the 
cause  of  education  has  lost  a  wise  and  able 
advocate  and  leader,  and  the  cause  of  truth 
a  valiant  defender.  A  great  and  good  man 
has  fallen. 

DR.  HIGBEE'S  last  DAY's  WORK. 

A  private  letter  from  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffcr, 
principal  of  the  Kutztown  State  Normal 
School,  to  Prof.  Geo.  F.  Mull,  written  De- 
cember 13th,  gives  the  following  facts,  of 
much  interest,  of  Dr.  Higbee's  last  platform 
addresses,  last  topics  of  conversation,  and 
last  day's  work  on  earth.  We  quote  as  UAr 
lows: 

The  news  of  Dr.  Higbee*s  death,  which 
has  just  reached  us,  has  saddened  the  hearts 
of  teachers,  students,  and  citizens.  He  had 
many  personal  friends  in  Kutztown,  and  I 
herewith  give  you  assurance  of  our  deep, 
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heart-felt  sympathy  and  condolence  with 
his  bereaved  relatives  and  most  intimate 
friend?. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  spend  in  his  com- 
pany the  last  day  in  which  he  was  conscious. 
He  reached  Mifflin  town  on  Monday  even- 
ing, and  immediately  came  to  my  room  at 
the  Jacobs  House.  He  chatted  for  a  time 
with  Mr.  Myers  and  myself,  went  to  his 
room  a  few  minutes,  and,  on  returning,  said 
he  must  find  a  drug-store  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  a  prescription  filled.  We  went  to 
the  evening  exercises  of  the  Institute,  and 
at  the  close  spent  about  an  hour  in  discuss- 
ing school  work.  Next  morning  he  opened 
the  Institute  with  prayer,  and  after  recess 
made  a  most  eloquent  speech, on  the  im- 
portance of  securing  libraries  for  the  school 
and  the  family.  After  dinner  he  propped 
his  head  with  a  pillow  as  he  reclined  on  the 
bed  and  seemed  to  be  asleep  for  a  time. 
He  suddenly  awoke  and  asked  whether  it 
was  not  time  to  go  to  the  Institute.  I  re- 
plied, **Not  yet."  He  then  closed  his 
eyes,  as  if  in  deep  meditation.  We  had 
been  discussing  a  book  which  he  thought 
of  writing  and  which  at  different  times  I 
had  urged  him  to  prepare.  Finally  I  said, 
"It  is  time  for  the  Institute."  He  jumped 
up  with  a  good  deal  of  vim  and  exclaimed, 
'•  Thank  the  Lord,  I  am  getting  stronger  1" 

In  the  afternoon  he  again  lectured,  and  I 
thought  with  more  animation  even  than 
during  the  forenoon.  However,  he  held 
his  hand  over  his  forehead,  as  if  he  felt  a 
pain  in  his  head.  After  adjournment  he 
seemed  tired  and  I  offered  him  my  arm,  but 
he  did  not  lean  on  it  in  the  slightest  degree. 
At  the  head  of  the  stairs  I  asked  him  to 
come  to  my  room,  and  he  said,  ''I  will  be 
there  shortly."  Soon  I  heard  a  rush  down- 
stairs which  seemed  to  be  his  step,  and  I 
looked  to  see  whether  he  was  going  out. 
Then  there  was  a  rufh  up-steps,  and  I  im- 
agined that  it  must  be  one  of  the  servants 
going  up  and  down  stairs.  After  the  lapse 
of  a  little  time  I  went  down-stairs  and  con- 
cluded that  he  must  have  taken  a  walk,  be- 
cause, when  I  knocked  at  his  door,  there 
was  no  response.  It  was  near  train  time 
and  soon  the  sad  news  came  that  Dr.  Hig- 
bee  had  been  stricken  with  paralysis  at  the 
station,  and  that  they  had  sent  him  with  the 
train  to  Harrisburg.  While  going  up  stairs 
I  recall  asking  him  when  he  expected  to 
leave  Mifflin.  He  -replied,  *'  To  morrow." 
Hence  he  must  have  suddenly  decided  on 
going. 

At  the  station  I  met  a  boy  who  had  con- 
versed with  the  Doctor  just  before  the  at- 


tack came  upon  him.  He  asked  him 
whether  he  was  attending  school.  The  boy 
replied,  '*  No,  I  am  learning  a  trade."  He 
urged  the  lad  to  go  ahead,  saying,  ''A  man 
without  a  trade  amounts  to  very  little  in 
this  world."  According  to  the  boy's  ac- 
count he  sat  down  on  a  truck  and  began  to 
hum  a  tune.  Here  the  attack  came  upon 
him.  A  physician  was  summoned  who 
granted  permission  to  take  him  home.  He 
tried  to  write,  but  could  not  when  they 
brought  him  paper.  At  this  point  my  in- 
formation ceases.  I  write  this  knowing 
that  you  will  be  interested  in  an  account  of 
the  last  day  of  his  conscious  life. 

I  have  had  many  teachers,  eminent  in 
science  and  letters,  but  from  none  of  them 
did  I  receive  more  inspiration  for  and  stim- 
ulus to  study  and  work.  It  was  a  rare 
privilege  to  sit  at  his  feet,  or  to  be  in  his 
company.  He  was  generous  to  a  fault, 
spoke  kindly  of  those  who  had  so  deeply 
wronged  him  in  his  later  days.  His  darling 
hope  in  the  school  work  was  to  get  three 
millions  appropriation  for  the  public  school 
system.  Had  he  lived  he  would  have  ac- 
complished this  end  during  his  third  term. 
His  equal  in  cultUTe,*ability  and  versatility 
we  shall  never  see  again  in  the  School  De- 
partment at  Harrisburg. 

Our  loss  is  his  gain.  The  many  problems 
which  he  used  to  discuss  for  our  benefit, 
will  be  clearer  and  easier  of  solution  in  that 
world  in  which  faith  has  given  way  to  sight 
and  hope  has  changed  to  glad  fruition. 


DR.  HIGBEE'S  LAST  PAPER. 


ON  the  Saturday  morning  before  his  death 
Dr.  Higbee  called  at  the  house  of  the 
junior  editor  of  The  Journal^  to  talk  over  a 
paper  which  he  was  then  considering,  and 
the  plan  of  which  was  taking  definite  shape 
in  his  mind. 

We  spoke  of  personal  matters  for  a  few 
minutes  after  he  came  in.  He  said,  "  Tve 
been  to  Huntingdon  this  week,  had  a  pleas- 
ant trip,"  and,  to  our  inquiry,  answered 
that  he  had  addressed  the  Institute.  Then 
suddenly  he  asked,  '•  Well,  what  have  you 
sernt**  for  he  was  interested  in  everything. 
We  replied,  **  *  Samson,'  Monday  night  in 
Philadephia,  by  Salvini,  the  only  man  in 
the  world  who  can  personate  the  character." 
«  Did  he  do  it?"  he  asked.  Then  we  talked 
of  the  beautiful  story  of  the  angelic  annun- 
ciation of  the  birth  of  Samson,  of  his  moral 
weakness,  and  of  the  tragedy  of  his  ruined 
life.     He  was  much  interested  in  an  account 
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of  the  drama  and  a  description  of  the  stage 
setting  of  the  play,  to  reproduce  in  some 
measure  the  atmosphere  of  that  rude  and 
stormy  period  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
people.  He  was  all  alive  to  the  story,  and 
talked  of  it  in  the  most  delightful  way.  He 
seemed  always  wonderfully  at  home  with  the 
great  dramatists,  but  more  especially  with 
Shakespeare.  But  he  got  it  m  the  study, 
and  not  from  the  stage.  His  readings  were 
masterly,  for  he  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
the  scene  with  such  abandon,  and  read  the 
lines  so  much  in  character,  that  we  have 
often  thought  and  said,  in  listening  to  him, 
"What  an  actor  you  would  have  made  I  " 

Leaving  "Samson,"  we  turned  to  busi- 
ness, and  he  read  a  letter  from  State  Supt. 
Draper  of  New  York,  which  is  given  below, 
adding  that  he  would  write  the  paper  as  re- 
quested. After  discussing  the  matter  for 
probably  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  we 
went  down  town  together,  and  the  writer 
complimented  him  upon  the  ease  with  which 
he  took  the  steep  grade  of  the  street,  where 
a  few  months  before  he  had  been  compelled 
to  walk  more  slowly  because  of  asthmatic 
trouble.  "Oh,"  he  replied,  "I'm  much 
better ;  that  gives  me  now  but  little  annoy- 
ance in  walking." 

He  called  again  in  the  afternoon,  at  per- 
haps half-past  three  o'clock.  We  had  not 
yet  reached  home,  but  he  asked  for  some 
paper  and  said  he  would  write  awhile.  As 
we  came  in,  about  four  o'clock,  he  hailed  us 
cheerfully  about  having  "  taken  poss(!Ssion." 
We  were  always  glad  to  see  him,  and  told 
him  so.  He  spoke  of  the  pleasure  he  found 
in  writing  with  his  old-time  readiness,  and 
added,  "Why,  I  can  write  for  two  hours  at 
a  stretch  now,  and  enjoy  it."  Seeing  that 
he  was  full  of  his  subject,  and  thinking 
closely  upon  it,  and  that  it  would  be  dis- 
courtesy to  engage  him  in  conversation,  the 
writer  remarked,  "lam  going  to  the  desk 
up-stairs,  and  when  you  are  through  with 
your  writing,  call  or  have  some  one  else  call 
me."  In  probably  a  half-hour  or  three- 
quarters,  one  of  the  boys  came  to  say  that 
Dr.  Higbee  wanted  to  see  us.  He  read 
with  much  interest  the  paper,  which  he  had 
written  as  far  as  to  the  last  paragraph  of  sug- 
gestions, while  he  sat  there — and  spoke  of  it 
with  all  his  old-time  animation  and  vigor. 
Struck  with  the  life-force  that  seemed  roused 
in  him,  we  said»  in  a  kind  of  glad  surprise, 
"  Why,  man,  you're  getting  better  I  You 
look  as  if  there  were  ten  years  of  good  work 
in  you  yet  I"  He  smiled  as  if  he  half 
thought  so  too — so  much  of  the  old  energy 
had  come  back.   And  so  we  talked  pleasantly 


and  hopefully  until  he  went  down  the  steps, 
and  down  the  street,  with  form  erect,  firm 
step,  and  face  resolutely  to  the  front,  as  he 
walked  rapidly  away.  We  looked  after  him 
marking,  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude,  the 
spirit  and  firmness  of  every  movement,  so 
much  in  contrast  with  what  we  had  known 
of  him  no  long  time  before — ^and  turned 
back  into  the  doorway  thinking,  ''Dr. 
Higbee  is  getting  well !" 

We  never  saw  him  again  in  conscious  life. 
Three  days  later  a  startling  telegram  was  re- 
ceived— the  lightning  stroke  had  fallen— 
and  he  was  dead  fifty-six  hours  before  his 
heart  had  ceased  to  beat. 

The  letter  of  State  Supt.  Draper  and  the 
last  paper  that  Dr.  Higbee  ever  wrote— 
which  was  finished  after  he  went  to  Harris- 
burg  on  Monday  morning,  and  given,  in 
pencil,  to  Mr.  Glenn,  with  instructions  that 
it  be  reproduced  on  the  type-writer  so  that 
he  might  sign  and  forward  it  at  once  upon 
his  return  from  MifHintown — will  be  found 
in  full  below. 

Department  Public  Instruction, 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  4,  1889. 

Dr.  £.  £.  Higbee,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Pennsylvania  : 

Dear  Sir :  I  write  to  you  to  prepare  for  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  which  will  hold  its 
next  mid-winter  meeting  in  New  York  City  in 
February,  a  brief  outline  indicating  your  view 
as  to  '  The  best  method  of  making  our  Educa- 
tional Exhibit  at  the  International  Exposition.' 
This  invitation  is  being  extended  to  the  gentle- 
men named  on  the  accompanying  slip.  The 
idea  is  to  secure  a  sort  of  symposium  from  a  few 
of  the  most  experienced  educators  of  the  coun- 
try upon  this  practical  question.  If  the  invita- 
tion is  accepted,  your  paper  should  be  received 
by  me  by  the  1 5th  of  January.  It  should  be 
sufficiently  brief  to  be  read  within  ten  minutes. 
All  will  be  read  by  the  same  person  at  the  meet- 
ing, or  more  likely  will  be  printed  and  distrib- 
uted, in  order  to  allow  more  time  for  discussion 
and  action  by  the  Department.  Only  an  outline 
programme  with  brief  and  pointed  suggestions 
is  expected.  If  comprehensive,  brevity  will  be 
thankfully  appreciated.  It  is  sincerely  hoped 
that  you  will  not  disappoint  me.  Kindly  ad- 
vise me  of  your  acceptance. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

A.  S.  Draper, 
Prest.  Dept.  of  Supt.,  Nat,  Ed.  Assdn. 


suggestions  as  to  school  exhibit. 

Some  German  philosopher  has,  with 
thoughtful  brevity,  divided  the  estates  of 
a  Commonwealth  into  the  Ndhr- stand 
(having  to  do  with  production),  the  Wekr- 
stand  (having  to  do  with  protection), 
and   the  Lehr-stand   (having  to  do  widi 
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education).  This  last  is  at  least  co-ordinate 
in  importance  with  the  others;  and  no 
proper  exhibit  of  the  character  and  resources 
of  a  people  is  possible  without  taking  this 
into  consideration;  for  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  significant  exponent  of  the  character 
of  a  people's  civilization.  Therefore,  if 
there  is  to  be  an  exhibit  of  what  this  country 
now  is,  four  hundred  years  after  its  discov- 
ery by  Columbus,  the  state  of  its  whole  edu- 
cational work  must  be  brought  into  as  full 
and  clear  vision  as  possible. 

The  suggestions  herein  made  refer  exclu- 
sively to  the  contemplated  exhibit  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  the  country,  including  of 
course  the  State  Normal  Schools.  No  doubt 
our  Colleges  and  professional  schools  of 
every  character  will  join  in  the  exhibit,  and 
do  justice  to  the  interests  they  have  in 
charge;  but  I  am  not  asked  to  refer  to  them 
in  this  brief  paper. 

1.  There  should  be  a  faithful  and  full  ex- 
hibit of  the  school  system  and  school  work 
of  the  United  States  as  it  now  is,  without 
any  attempt  to  give  its  history.  While 
proper  room  should  be  given  for  the  educa- 
tional exhibit  of  other  American  States  and 
of  foreign  countries,  abundant  space  should 
be  reserved  that  every  State  and  Territory 
of  the  Union  may  have  full  opportunity  to 
be  represented. 

2.  In  regard  to  School  System  and  the 
more  External  part  of  School  Work,  The 
exhibit  should  include  from  each  State  one 
or  more  copies  of  its  school  laws,  with  a 
carefully-prepared  annual  report  of  the  year 
preceding  the  exhibit ;  and  also  photographs 
(of  a  determinate  size)  of  school  buildings  and 
grounds  sufficient  to  represent  the  whole 
range  of  schools,  from  the  humblest  rural 
district,  through  town,  village,  borough 
and  city  and  State  Normal  School,  includ- 
ing carefully-prepared  plans  of  the  interior 
arrangements,  with  clear  statements  in  re- 
gard to  furniture,  libraries,  apparatus  and 
text-books.  No  doubt  specific  exhibits  of 
apparatus,  and  furniture,  and  text-books, 
will  be  made  by  the  manufacturers  of  the 
same. 

3.  In  regard  to  School  Work  or  that  which 
is  more  Internal,  Copies  of  the  whole  course 
of  studies  through  the  year  for  every  grade, 
of  such  schools  as  will  best  represent  the 
general  work  of  the  State,  should  be  made 
of  a  definite  size,  so  as  to  be  bound  for  easy 
reference,  and  a  full  schedule  of  one  week's 
actual  work  in  every  department  of  the 
school,  so  far  as  this  is  possible,  giving  grade, 
age,  and  sex  of  each  pupil  whose  work  is 
exhibited,  in  such  form  as  may  be  suitable 


for  ready  reference  or  observation.  Super- 
intendents can  readily  secure  such  schedules 
from  representative  schools,  selecting  such 
as  will  bring  into  view  the  actual  work  going 
on  under  their  supervision. 

4.  That  this  large  amount  of  work  thus 
required  may  be  systematically  and  thor- 
oughly accomplished,  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  at  its  next  session,  should 
appoint  a  Central  Committee  of  not  more 
than  five  members,  representing  the  Pacific 
coast,  the  Atlantic  States,  and  the  North 
and  South  interior  States,  who,  by  consul- 
tation with  the  managers  of  the  International 
Exposition,  shall  prepare  and  arifSmge  the 
ground  and  buildings  for  the  educational 
exhibit  of  the  United  States,  and  receive 
the  material  which  may  be  forwarded,  and 
the  various  State  Superintendents  should, 
in  conjunction  with  their  subordinate  offi- 
cers, ^ake  action  to  secure  a  full  exhibit  of 
their  respective  States,  in  such  form  as  speci- 
fied, and  report  to  the  General  Committee 
from  time  to  time.  Of  course  in  each  State 
application  will  be  made  for  specific  appro- 
priations to  cover  the  necessary  expense  of 
the  work ;  and  no  doubt  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  will  arrange  for  the  necessary 
appropriation  from  the  General  Govern- 
ment, to  put  the  grounds  in  proper  shape 
for  the  whole  general  exhibit. 


DR.  HIGBEE'S  LAST  REPORT. 


Department  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  Dec  4, 1889. 

To  his  Excellency,  James  A.  Beaver,  Governor 
oj  CammonwtaUh  of  Pennsylvania* 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  law,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
herewith  the  annual  report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  for  the  year 
ending  June  3,  A.  D.  1889. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Legislature  is  not  in  ses- 
sion, this  report,  while  embracing  full  statis- 
tics, confines  itself  to  brief  general  state- 
ments, without  proposing  any  legislation. 

COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS. 

The  schools  now  number  twenty-one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
(21,889),  an  increase  since  last  year  of  five 
hundred  and  forty-seven  (547).  ITie  in- 
crease the  previous  year  was  only  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  (280). 

The  increase  in  number  of  pupils  is  thir- 
teen thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-six 
(13,176),  differing  little  from  the  iiicrease 
of  the  previous  year.     To  meet  this  increase 
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of  pupils,  we  have,  as  just  stated,  five  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  additional  schools. 
This  shows  a  tendency  towards  better 
school  accommodations,  for  it  gives  to  each 
additional  school  only  twenty- four  pupils, 
while  the  general  average  of  pupils  per 
school  is  slightly  beyond  forty-three.  This 
average,  however,  is  far  too  high,  and  there 
rnust  be  many  crowded  schools  in  the  State ; 
but  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the 
movement  is  in  the  right  direction. 

There  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  graded  schools  during  the 
year,  viz  :  Five  hundred  and  sixty-six  (566). 
The  whole  number  of  graded  schools  is  now 
ten  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
(10,11 7),  nearly  one-half  of  all  our  schools. 
This  rapid  increase  of  graded  schools  de- 
mands most  careful  watchfulness  upon  the 
part  of  superintendents  and  teachers.  While 
we  have  the  great  gain  derived  froif  such 
division  of  labor  as  the  graded  school  se- 
cures, we  must  seek  to  avoid  the  serious 
dangers  involved.  Teachers  confined  to 
one  line  of  studies,  and  those  that  are  suited 
only  to  a  certain  age,  are  apt  to  take  into 
view  only  the  small  section  of  a  child's  life 
belonging  to  that  age,  and  this  weakens  the 
great  incentive  to  work  which  comes  from 
the  clear  vision  of  the  end  of  education  in 
the  beginning.  The  end  is  not  the  exami- 
nation for  promotion  to  another  grade.  The 
solid  culture  of  the  child  toward  a  well- 
furnished  personality — a  developed,  intelli- 
gent life  of  thought  and  act — must  be  the 
main  aim  of  all  teaching,  and  this  should 
not  be  broken  in  upon  by  any  interruption 
of  artificial  grades.  Hence  great  caution  is 
required  in  graded  schools,  lest,  through 
anxiety  to  promote  from  grade  to  grade,  the 
child  be  fitted  more  for  examination  than 
for  life. 

The  increase  in  the  salary  of  teachers  has 
been  very  small.  Now  that  the  amount  ap- 
propriated by  the  State  is  two  millions — 
double  what  it  was  font  years  ago — it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  average  salary  of 
teachers  will  be  greatly  enlarged.  It  is 
now  for  male  teachers  only  thirty-nine 
dollars  per  month,  and  for  female  teach- 
ers only  a  little  over  thirty  dollars.  This 
want  of  proper  remuneration  is  injuring 
the  status  of  our  schools.  It  is  retard- 
ing the  whole  educational  work  of  the  State, 
and  every  exertion  should  be  made  to  rem- 
edy this  defect.  Direct  legislation  can  ef- 
fect but  little.  Public  sentiment  must  be 
aroused.  Directors  and  parents  must  realize 
the  vast  importance  of  our  schools,  and  the 
great  responsibility  of  our  teachers,  and  re- 


fuse to  make  the  matter  of  selecting  them 
nothing  more  than  the  employment  of  the 
cheapest  candidates  in  the  market.  Our 
superintendents  also  must  make  the  provi- 
sional certificates  fewer  and  fewer,  demand- 
ing higher  grades,  and  insisting  on  more 
thorough  examinations.  By  concerted  ac- 
tion the  way  may  be  opened  for  a  better 
condition  of  affairs  as  regards  salaries  and 
tenure  of  office. 

While  thankful  for  the  legislation  secured 
in  behalf  of  the  schools,  we  regret  very 
much  that  the  bill  for  a  closer  supervision  of 
our  schools  in  rural  districts  failed  of  pas- 
sage. Closer  supervision  is  so  necessary 
that  it  must  soon  come.  The  need  of  it  b^ 
comes  more  apparent  every  day,  and  very 
many  directors  are  only  waiting  for  author- 
ity to  organize  the  work. 

There  are  many  advances  yet  to  be  made 
before  the  full  efficiency  of  our  system  of 
free  public  schools  can  be  secured,  to  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  hereafter. 

Thanking  the  teachers  and  superintend- 
ents for  their  prompt  cooperation  during  the 
past  year,  and  believing  that  the  work  ac- 
complished has  been  for  the  good  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  such  as  may  receive 
the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  we  conclude 
this  brief  report.  E.  E.  Higbee, 

Supe.  of  Public  Instruction. 


DR.  HIGBEE  MEMORIAL. 


AN  active  movement  has  been  started  by 
Supt.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  of  Hunting- 
don county,  looking  to  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  memorial  to  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Higbee.  This  was  at  once  heartily  seconded 
by  Supts.  Brecht,  Breneman,  Weiss,  McNeal, 
and  others  to  whose  attention  it  was  brought, 
and  a  general  committee  has  been  appointed, 
comprising  twenty  County  Superintendents, 
fifteen  City  and  Borough  Superintendents, 
and  five  Principals  of  State  Normal  Schools, 
who  have  made  arrangements  for  a  general 
contribution  to  this  memorial  fund  from  all 
the  schools  of  the  State  which  were  under 
the  control  and  direction  of  the  late  State 
Superintendent. 

This  contribution,  it  is  proposed,  shall  be 
received  in  all  the  schools  on  Friday,  January 
31st,  1890.  The  amounts  contributed  in 
the  individual  schools  to  be  forwarded 
promptly  by  the  teachers  to  the  Superin- 
tendents of  their  respective  localities,  by 
whom  the  said  fund  will  be  sent  by  check 
to  such  party  or  parties  named  in  the 
circular  as  may  be  authorized  to  receive  the 
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same  and  hold  it  in  charge  subject  to  the  fur- 
ther action  of  the  general  committee. 

It  is  hoped  by  the  committee  that  the 
contribution  proposed  will  average  at  least 
one  cent  from  each  pupil  in  each  of  the 
schools  of  the  Commonwealth. 


"IN  SIMPLICITY  OF  TRUTH." 


A  PRIVATE  letter  that  we  have  seen, 
written  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the 
funeral  by  one  lady  to  another,  without 
thought  of  publication,  so  well  expresses  the 
general  feeling  that  we  have  obtained  per- 
mission to  quote  as  follows : 

To-day  at  Dr.  Higbee's  funeralservice  in 
the  Reformed  Church  I  thought  of  you, 
knowing  you  are  one  of  many  whose  hearts 
mourn  the  loss  of  that  great,  good  man. 
One  of  the  hymns  used  in  the  service  was 
written  by  the  Doctor  himself.  It  was  sung 
to  the  tune  he  liked  best  for  it,  and  in 
addition  the  thoughts  in  it  seemed  to  lay 
bare  some  of  his  own  experience.  While 
they  sang  it  my  heart  was  wrung  with 
sympathy  for  his  family,  so  evidently  stricken 
with  grief.  The  sermon  was  preached  by 
Dr.  Apple,  late  President  of  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College,  an  able  and  learned  man« 
who  has  known  Dr.  H.  ever  since  his  com- 
ing into  Pennsylvania,  and  it  was  a  fine 
tribute  to  his  memory — so  earnest  and  above 
all  so  sincere.  Governor  Beaver  was  pres- 
ent and  Dr.  Apple  referred  to  his  official 
notice  of  the  Doctor's  death  with  so  much 
feeling  and  taste,  I  felt,  as  I  looked  at  him 
from  the  gallery,  that  the  Governor  must 
be  gratified.  There  were  two  other  short 
discourses,  one  by  Dr.  Gerhart,  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  Seminary,  and  the  other  by 
Dr.  Bausman,  of  Reading,  both  of  whom 
dwelt  upon  the  child-like  faith  and  the 
lovely  character  of  their  beloved  friend,  ad- 
viser, leader.  Mr.  B.  broke  out  once  with 
such  an  earnest,  ^ I  thank  God  I  knew  him !' 

that  it  thrilled  roe ;  and  Mary ,  as  she 

sat  here  to-night  with  tears  raining  down 
her  face,  talking  of  the  Doctor  and  of  this 
most  beautiful  service,  said,  when  he  re- 
marked that  after  conversation  with  Dr. 
Higbee  he  felt  his  influence  in  every  fibre 
of  his  being,  she  felt  that  he  spoke  as  Dr. 
Higbee  did,  and  with  a  like  influence  upon 
his  hearers. 

I  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  these 
able  men — all  of  them  men  of  ''affairs,"  I 
suppose — seemed  to  feel  that  his  love  and 
faith  and  self-sacrifice  were  all  that  was 
worth  dwelling  upon — at  least  all  the  wit- 


ness of  him  they  wanted  to  bear.  Every- 
thing was  said  in  the  very  simplicity  of 
truth  and  feeling,  and  it  seemed  to  me  the 
most  beautiful  tribute  to  a  good  man  I  had 
ever  heard. 

What  a  loss  to  his  family!  I  felt  as 
though  I  wanted  to  say  how  much  I  wished 
to  bear  a  part  in  their  burden  of  grief — but 
you  and  I  have  learned  that  each  one  of  us 
has  got  to  go  into  the  depths  alone,  no  mat- 
ter who  are  willing  to  go  with  us.  But  if 
sympathy  could  alleviate  grief  I  think  their 
burden  would  be  lightened,  for  there  are 
hearts  mourning  with  them  all  over  the 
State  to-night. 


♦- 


CHRISTMAS  FESTIVAL. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  HIGBEE  BY  MR.  m'CASKEY. 


THE  Christmas  entertainment  is  always 
anticipated,  enjoyed,  and  remembered 
by  pupils  large  and  small  from  primary 
grade  to  high  school.  There  may  be  in  it 
influences  of  the  very  best  kind,  that  are 
worth  more  to  the  growing  child,  or  the  pupil 
of  advanced  years,  than  anything  found  in 
the  text-books.  We  therefore  welcome 
gladly  the  fact  of  its  more  general  observ- 
ance by  the  schools,  ^ear  by  year,  and  we 
hail  the  time  when  this  observance  shall  be- 
come universal.  An  evening  paper  lies  be- 
fore us  which  fills  several  columns  in  each  of 
two  successive  issues  with  the  Christmas  pro- 
grammes of  the  schools  of  Lancaster,  in  all 
their  attractive  variety.  At  the  Boys'  High 
School,  where  the  day  has  been  observed 
for  many  years  by  reading  and  music  and 
the  distribution  of  gifts,  etc.,  this  year  the 
morning  reading  was  from  the  opening 
chapters  of  "Ben-Hur:  a  Tale  of  the 
Christ."  The  school  sang  a  number  of  ap- 
propriate songs,  with  the  accompaniment  of 
the  instruments;  the  fine  study  hall  was  very 
handsomely  decorated  so  that  the  green  of 
Christmas  may  carry  the  thought  of  the  day 
far  into  the  new  year ;  and  large  bags,  spe- 
cially printed  for  the  occasion,  and  contain- 
ing fruits,  nuts  and  choice  confections, 
were  distributed  to  all  who  were  present. 

The  more  formal  observance  of  the  day, 
however,  was  had  in  the  afternoon,  in  the 
girls'  study  hall,  when  a  chorus  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  voices,  under  the  lead  of  Prof. 
Matz,  and  the  High  School  orchestra  under 
Prof.  Thorbahn,  which  accompanied  all  the 
choruses,  did  full  justice  to  the  programme : 

Instrumental — Overture,  "  Prairie  Zephyrs/' Sruift. 

High  School  Orchestra. 
Chorus— "Come,  All  Ye  Faithful" Reading. 
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Choras~'*What  Said  the  Shepherds.** Hutchin*<m. 

ehorus— "  A  Christinas  Hymn" Dielman. 

Instramental— Selections  from  "Enninie/*    .   .   ,Jakphinu*ki. 

High  School  Orchestra. 

Chorus— "Old  SanUClaus" Re^d, 

Chonis— "  Ring  Out,  O  Bells  " Barker. 

Chorus— "Waking  or  Sleeping" Blake. 

Instrumental— Piano  Solo Effie  Bowman, 

InstrumenUl— Duet  (Violins),  Opus  38, Lorenxetti. 

Donald  G.  McCaskey  and  Stewart  lliorbahn. 

Chorus— "An  Odd  Old  Man" Suilwan. 

Chorus— "The  Glad  Bells  All  Say" Crowe. 

Instrumental— Violin  Terzette,  Opus  3 «  Haydn. 

Prof.  Carl  Thorbahn.  C.  D.  Royer  and  Morris  Loeb. 

Chorus—"  Calm  Was  the  Night " Sullivan. 

Chorus— "When  Love  Was  Bom" Wellinft 

Reading— A  Reading  for  the  Christmas  Time. 
Instrumental—"  LighU  and  Shadows." Resch. 

High  School  Orchestra. 

Chorus— "  O  Thou  Joyful  Day  " FoUuong. 

Chorus — "  Over  the  Green  Downs  " Imtelow. 

Chorus-" Holy  Night" Haydn. 

Mr.  J.  P.  McCaskey,  the  principal  of  the 
school,  who  directed  the  programme,  read 
the  story  of  the  Nativity  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  spoke  as  follows  to  the  school : 

DR.  HIGBEE  A  LOVER  OF  CHRISTMAS. 

I  want  to  talk  with  vou  a  little  while  of  a  man 
whose  presence  was  ^miliar  to  you  all ;  a  man 
who  loved  the  Christmastide ;  the  pervading 
atmosphere  of  whose  life  was  the  Christmas 
spirit  that  finds  its  highest  enjoyment  in  help- 
pmg  others,  and  especially  those  who  need 
help  ;  a  man  who  was  himself  beyond  question, 
as  I  think,  more  widely  beloved  throughout 
the  length  and  breath  of  this  broad  Common- 
wealth than  any  other  man  in  Pennsylvania — 
nor  is  there  any  other  in  whose  death  would  be 
experienced  such  wide-spread  feeling  of  per- 
sonal loss.  This  results — the  man  bemg  capa- 
ble of  arousing  such  feeling  of  confidence  and 
personal  affection — from  the  peculiar  relation 
which  he  bore  to  the  tens  of  thousands  of  teach- 
ers, superintendents,  directors,  and  friends  of 
education  throughout  the  State, 

He  met  all  the  leaders  of  our  educational 
work  in  all  their  varied  fields  of  labor,  and 
everywhere  he  impressed  them  as  a  man  of  un- 
usual type  and  of  extraordinary  attainments ; 
he  came  into  contact,  upon  the  Institute  plat- 
form and  otherwise,  with  all  the  teachers  of 
their  respective  counties  and  of  all  the  cities  of 
the  Commonwealth,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Philadelphia ;  looked  into  their  eyes,  addressed 
their  intelligence,  impressed  their  hearts,  re- 
vealing a  deeper  purpose  in  their  work  and  con- 
stantly challenging  their  attention  to  the  trans- 
cendent importance,  from  its  spiritual  side,  of 
the  relation  between  teacher  and  pupil;  he 
spoke  to  directors  everywhere,  to  citizens  every- 
where ;  he  led  in  prayer  anywhere,  everywhere, 
in  public,  in  the  social  circle,  and  in  private, — 
for  divine  aid  and  guidance ;  he  preached  with 
ringing  utterance  from  many  a  pulpit,  and  from 
many  a  platform  that  was  not  a  pulpit,  the  unfail- 
ing gospel  of  righteousness ;  with  Uie  pen  of  the 
editor,  and  in  his  official  papers,  he  addressed 
the  school  men  t>f  the  State  constantly  and  with 
all  the  power  of  a  master  purpose ;  until  men 
and  women  who  came  under  the  spell  of  his  in- 
tense personality  everywhere  recognized  in  him 
an  educator  of  the  first  rank,  a  man  of  the  pur- 
est and  best  type;  helpful  to   the  uttermost, 


generous  to  a  fault.  And  knowing  him  thus, 
they  came  to  trust  him,  to  love  him  because  of 
that  self-same  Christmas  spirit  which  was  tbe 
animating,  informing  spirit  both  of  his  official 
and  private  life. 

My  dear  old  friend,  Dr.  Higbee !  One  week 
ago  to-day  I  stood  beside  his  open  grave  in 
Mountain  View  Cemetery,  at  Emmitsbur^, 
Maryland,  an  attractive  spot  to  which  in  his 
frequent  visits  to  this  little  town  among  the  hills 
— ^where  live  some  of  the  friends  he  loved  best 
on  earth — he  would'  often  resort  for  the  varied 
beauty  of  the  landscape  and  that  invigoration 
of  soul  which  comes  from  the  "  strength  of  the 
hills."  We  saw  the  walls  of  his  tomb  rising 
somewhat  above  the  coffin  lid,  covered  with 
broad  slabs  of  nadve  limestone  rock  to  form  the 
roof  of  that  low  chamber  in  which  his  mortal 
remains  may  rest  apart  from  other  earth  for  a 
thousand  years,  and  turned  away  to  see  that 
loved  face  no  more  on  earth  in  any  light  save 
that  of  memory. 

With  others,  and  alone,  I  had  stood  beside 
his  coffin  again  and  again,  as  he  lay  in  quiet 
sleep  from  which  it  seemed  a  touch  might  wake 
him, — and  tears  were  stayed,  for  the  peacefiil 
calm  of  the  sleeper  had  diffused  itself  to  those 
about  him  in  death,  as  it  had  often  done  in  life. 
I  saw  in  this  delightful  home  of  his  young  roan- 
hood — whither  he  always  went  back  with  glad 
heart  to  a  warm  welcome — and  in  the  commu- 
nity around,  the  abiding  reverence  which  love 
inspires,  I  knew  again  the  enduring  value  of  a 
noble  Christian  life ;  and  came  away  from  Em- 
mitsburg  with  a  feeling  that  I  had  been  per- 
mitted to  read  another  chapter  of  fascinating  in- 
terest in  the  life  of  the  most  remarkable  man  it 
has  ever  been  my  privilege  to  know,  whether  in 
the  relation  of  ordinary  acquaintance  or  on  terms 
of  close  personal  intimacy.  "In  this  room," 
said  one — it  was  a  spacious  parlor  with  all  the  ap- 
pointments of  comfort,  taste,  and  elegance--"we 
had  our  Christmas  tree  for  a  dozen  successive 
years,  and  Dr.  Higbee  was  always  the  life  of 
our  party.'*  It  seemed  as  if  his  genial  presence 
still  pervaded  the  place — ^perhaps  it  did,  who 
can  tell  ? — though  his  mortal  form  lay  in  the  si- 
lent majesty  of  Death  in  a  room  upon  the  same 
floor,  just  beyond  the  broad  hail- way  of  the 
house. 

Christmas  day  is  a  birth  day — and  why  do  I 
speak  of  death  at  Christmas  time?  Well,  I  think 
of  death  very  pleasantly,  and  take  pleasure  too 
in  knowing  and  thinking  of  people  like  Dr.  Hig- 
bee, who  regard  it  as  only  another  birth-day— 
into  the  life  immortal.  And  Dr.  Higbee  we  all 
knew  so  well !  You  have  heard  him  speak  from 
this  spot ;  you  have  seen  him  and  enjoyed  him 
here,  and  that  enjoyment  has  been  mutual,  for 
he  has  been  glad  to  be  here.  Besides  other 
reasons,  he  had  an  especial  interest  in  this 
school  where  he  had  once  taught.  He  came 
and  went  as  if  at  home  here.  He  left  the  school 
in  1854,  after  one  year's  service  as  teacher ;  and 
I  remember  well  the  morning  in  1881,  twenty- 
seven  years  later,  when,  after  appointment  to 
his  late  office,  Mr.  Hensel  brought  him  in  to  in- 
troduce him  to  one  of  his  old  pupils.  We  had 
both  changed  so  mudi  in  the  interval,  that 
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otherwise  we  would  hardly  have  recognized 
each  other.  The  last  time  he  was  here  was  on 
a  friendly  errand — it  seems  but  a  few  brief 
days  since  then — to  give  me  a  book  that  he 
had  brought  from  Emmitsburg,  containing  some 
music  of  which  we  had  spoken,  and  which  he 
knew  I  wished  to  see. 

He  has  not  been  at  any  of  our  Christmas  en- 
tertainments, but  he  has  told  me  how  he  has 
wished  to  be  with  us,  for  your  singing  and  our 
instrumental  music  always  gave  him  much 
pleasure.  But  your  Arbor  Day  entertainments 
he  especially  enjoyed.  On  this  spot  he  inau- 
^[urated  the  first  general  Arbor  Day  observance 
m  Pennsylvania  with  a  formal  paper  entided 
"  Arbor  Day  with  the  Children,'*  He  lived  to 
see  this  day  observed  ten  times,  and  to  know  of 
hundreds  of  tl>ousands  of  treed  planted,  because 
of  its  appointment, — which  is  not  the  least  of  his 
many  good  works. 

But  the  kindly  presence  that  we  knew  so  well 
we  will  see  no  more  ;  the  voice  is  hushed  that 
spoke  so  cheerily  its  "  Christmas  all  year  long,*' 
emphasizing  it  all  the  more  at  the  happy  Christ- 
mastide.  Let  us,  like  him,  follow  the  Star  with 
the  Wise  Men,  through  darksome  night  and 
desert  way,  until  it  stand  over  the  manger  of 
Bethlehem,  and,  entering  with  them,  in  rever- 
ent adoration  lay  our  best  treasure  as  gifts  at 
the  feet  of  the  Child.  With  the  shepherds  on 
the  Judean  hillside,  we,  like  him,  may  hear  the 
angel  voice  proclaim  its  message  to  the  listen- 
ing earth,  may  hear  sweet  angel  voices  resound 
the  matchless  song  of  "peace  on  eaith,  good- 
will to  men ;"  with  him  may  hear  the  music 
of  their  harps  celestial,  and  see  the  wondrous 
light  that  else  hath  never  been  on  earthly  sea 
or  shore. 

Christmas  was  a  holiday  and  a  holy  day  to 
him.  We  remember  how  some  years  since,  he 
discouraged  the  holding  of  the  County  Insti- 
tutes dunng  this  week,  many  of  them  having 
been  appointed  for  this  time.  At  his  wish  other 
dates  were  thereafter  appointed,  so  that  Christ- 
mas week  might  again  be  given  back  to  Church 
and  Home  as  their  chief  festival  occasion. 

But  I  have  talked  too  long.  Let  me  emphasize 
this  thought,  once  more  illustrated  in  the  emi- 
nentiy  successful  life  of  Dr.  Hiebee  :  The  onlv 
life  worth  living  is  a  life  of  goodness,  witn 
every  energy  of  mind  and  heart  trained  and  di- 
rected to  this  sole  end  of  human  existence ;  and 
the  only  perfect  ideal  after  which  such  hfe 
may  be  lived  is  that  of  Him  who* was  born  at 
Bethlehem,  the  world  believes,  on  Christmas 
Day  so  long  ago. 

Speaking  for  Dr.  Higbee,  then,  as  well  as  for 
myself— for  I  am  glaa  to  believe  that  we  are 
still  in  quick  sympathy  in  all  things  glad  and 
good — I  wish  you,  with  all  my  heart,  a  Merry 
Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year  ! 


will  be  made  a  Memorial  Number  of  The 
JournaL     Mr.  Jones  writes : 

'*  My  heart  is  sad,  my  spirit  broken,  by 
the  startling  news  of  the  death  of  dear  Doc- 
tor Higbee.  I  had  the  happiness  and  bene- 
fit of  knowing  him  quite  well  as  a  man,  as 
well  as  a  professional  educator,  an  acquaint- 
ance which  led  me  to  feel  that  he  was  one 
of  God's  noble  men — cultured,  broad- 
minded,  in  sympathy  with  everything  good. 
His  visits  to  our  city  were  always  occa- 
sions of  rare  pleasure  to  teachers  and  pupils, 
and  were  followed  by  a  lasting  impression 
that  quickened  the  insight  and  widened  the 
educational  outlook.  In  his  death,  the 
State  and  the  country  have  lost  an  educator 
of  the  first  rank;  and  many  outside  of  the 
Commonwealth  will  join  with  us  in  mourn- 
ing over  the  departure  of  our  official  educa- 
tional head  just  at  a  time  when  the  splendid 
qualities  of  his  mind  and  heart  were  needed 
at  the  front  in  making  our  schools  better 
fitted  to  make  better  citizens." 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


The  following  tribute  from  Dr.  H.  S. 
Jones,  City  Superintendent  of  Erie,  is 
contained  in  a  personal  letter  to  the  junior 
editor.  We  shall  make  room  for  much  ad- 
ditional matter  written  in  the  same  spirit  of 
loving  appreciation,  in  our  next  issue,  which 


Allegheny. — Supt.  Hamilton:  In  many 
districts  additional  teachers  have  had  to  be 
employed  this  year.  The  growth  of  our  popu- 
lation has  been  steady  and  rapid.  Many  of 
our  schools  are  crowded  to  their  utmost  capac- 
ity. A  new  frame  building  has  been  erected  in 
Jefferson  township,  and  one  in  Versailles. 
Shaler  township  has  erected  an  excellent  foiur- 
room  brick  building  with  proper  appointments ; 
it  is  so  arranged  that  four  additional  rooms  can 
be  annexed  when  necessary. 

Berks. — Supt.  Keck :  The  Boyertown  Board 
supplied  three  school-rooms  with  the  natural 
slate  surface.  Birdsboro  discontinued  one  of 
its  ^ammar  schools.  The  Birdsboro  Local 
Institute  was  a  grand  success ;  13  directors,  58 
teachers,  and  about  500  citizens  were  in  attend- 
ance. The  Robesonia  Iron  Company  gave 
three  adjoining  building  lots  to  the  Heidelberg 
school  board;  a  very  excellent  school  house, 
containing  four  rooms,  has  been  erected  on  the 
same.  All  the  rooms  are  very  pleasant,  have 
high  ceilings,  proper  furniture  and  good  ar- 
rangements for  heating,  lighting  and  venti- 
lating. The  Kutztown  Board  has  supplied  all 
its  school-rooms  with  natural  slate  blackboards. 

Blair. — Supt.  Likens :  A  great  deal  of  at- 
tention has  lately  been  given  by  our  teachers 
and  pupils  to  the  decoration  of  school-rooms ; 
they  have  a  homelike  appearance.  The  at- 
tendance is  above  the  average.  Literary  socie- 
ties have  been  organized  in  several  districts. 
The  directors  of  our  county  are  a  regularly  or- 
ganized body,  and  will  meet  in  regular  session 
during  Institute  week. 

Bucks. — Supt.  Slotter:  New  school-houses 
were  built  in  Rockhill  and  Springfield.  The 
new  house  at  Doylestown  promises  to  be  one 
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of  the  finest  in  the  State.  The  school-house  at 
Newtown  has  been  supplied  with  the  Smead 
system  of  heating  and  ventilation.  The  County 
Institute  was  interesting  and  instructive.  The 
large  attendance  and  close  attention  are  evi- 
dence of  the  steadily-growing  interest  our  peo- 
ple take  in  the  work  of  their  schools. 

Cambria. — Supt.  Leech :  Our  County  Insti- 
tute was  very  successful — ^the  best  ever  held  in 
this  county.  We  had  a  splendid  corps  of  in- 
structors, assisted  by  a  number  of  our  leading 
teachers.  A  good  Local  Institute  was  held  at 
Glasgow,  where  the  patrons  seem  to  take  as 
much  interest  in  the  work  as  the  teachers; 
much  good  will  result.  The  schools  in  the 
flooded  valley  are  beginning  to  move.  Wood- 
vale  started  off  with  100  pupils,  which  will  likely 
increase ;  Cambria  City  began  with  two  rooms ; 
Conemaugh  borough  has  been  delayed  by  con- 
tractor, but  will  begin  about  the  middle  of  De- 
cember. Donations  for  the  schools  have  been 
coming  in  very  generously  from  some  quarters. 
Thus  far  I  have  received  $2200.89,  with  promise 
of  more.  Our  grateful  thanks  go  out  to  all  our 
friends.  Including  the  contributions  reported 
last  month,  the  list,  which  is  up  to  date,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Will  F.  Minary,  Jr.  O.  U.  A.  M.,  Tyrone, 
I25 ;  Supt,  D.  S.  Keith,  Altoona  Schools,  |ioo : 
Washington  Township  School  Board,  |2o; 
Supt.  J.  M.  Berkey,  Somerset,  $47 ;  John 
Floyd,  Treasurer,  Ebensburg  Relief  Committee, 
164.46  ;  A.  J.  Bradley,  Delaney,  Teacher  Blair 
County,  $2 ;  Prof.  B.  F.  Pinkerton,  Tyrone, 
|2 1 .50 ;  Cambria  Township  School  Board,  %\o ; 
S.  G.  Rudy,  Orbisonia,  I5.55 ;  Summerhill 
Township  School  Board,  $5  ;  "  Teacher,"  Tip- 
ton, Pa.,  %i  ;  Supt.  L.  O.  Foose,  Harrisburg, 
$120.86;  Dr.  Z.  X.  Snyder,  Indiana  Normal 
School,  |2o  :  Richland  Township  School  Board, 
$10 ;  £.  B.  Seedenburg,  Martinsburg,  Pa.,  $1.59; 
Supt.  Likens,  Blair  County,  $45  ;  Patriotic  Order 
S.  of  A.,  |2oo;  M.J.Patterson,  Remington,  Pa., 
$7;  Supt.  Smith,  Media,  Pa.,  $81.74;  Supt. 
Hugus,  Westmoreland  County,  $250;  Supt. 
Nitrauer,  Lebanon,  $48.74;  Supt.  McNeal, 
Dauphin  County,  $236;  Rev.  S.  F.  Fargens, 
Bellwood,  Pa.,  $7 ;  L.  C.  Colbom,  Somerset 
Schools,  $31 ;  Supt.  J.  H.  Likens,  Newry, 
135*51 ;  Supt.  L.  B.  Landis,  AUentown, 
$107.60;  Emma  Weston,  Warrior's  Mark,  Pa., 
$2.25  ;  S.  H.  Sell,  New  Enterprise,  Pa.,  $2.12; 
James  Slott,  National  Bank,  Carbondale,  $10 ; 
L.  M.  Truxal,  Belle  Vernon,  Pa.,  $5.50; 
"Teacher,"  Tipton,  Pa.,  $1. 

Chester. — Supt.  Walton :  Schuylkill  Town- 
ship furnishes  its  pupils,  free  of  cost,  not  only 
all  text-books  required,  but  also  copy-books, 
pens,  ink,  pencils,  stationerv,  in  brief  all  that  is 
needed  in  a  well-conducted  school.  Elk  View 
school-house  in  Penn  township  has  been  thor- 
oughly repaired,  and  improved  in  appearance, 
comfort,  and  convenience.  Tredyffrin  town- 
ship has  adopted  a  graded  'bourse  of  study,  and 
remodeled  the  Howell ville  school.  The  Asso- 
ciation of  School  Directors  of  Chester  county 
met  in  Convention  recently  at  the  West  Chester 
Normal  School.  Prof.  Geo.  M.  Philips  from  the 
Legislative  committee  reported  that  the  bill  for 
District    Supervision  which  failed    at  the  last 


meeting  of  the  State  Legislature  would  again  be 
presented  for  consideration  and,  he  hoped,  ids- 
orable  action.  The  County  Superintendent  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  i>reparation  of  a 
book  on  heating  and  ventilation  of  school- 
houses,  that  such  book  had  been  prepared  and 
would  be  published  without  cost  to  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  subjects  of  manual  training  and 
compulsory  education  were  also  discussed  with 
much  interest. 

Clinton. — Supt.  Brungard:  Five  Local  In- 
stitutes and  one  educational  meeting  were  held 
during  the  month,  all  of  which  were  well  at- 
tended. A  new  house  is  being  built  in  Allison 
township  in  place  of  the  one  recently  destroyed 
by  fire. 

Dauphin — Supt.  McNeal:  The  County  Insti- 
tute was  again  divided  into  sections  during  the 
forenoon  sessions.  We  had  a  corps  of  able  in- 
structors who  did  practical  work  and  pleased 
our  teachers.  The  teachers  manifested  a  deep 
interest  in  the  work,  frequently  asked  questions, 
and  participated  in  the  discussions.  There  was 
a  larger  attendance  on  the  part  of  directors  and 
citizens  than  heretofore.  The  directors  of  Mil- 
lersburg  increased  their  school  apparatus  by  die 
purchase  of  maps,  globes,  dictionaries,  etc. 
Londonderry  township  has  taken  an  advanced 
step  in  the  erection  of  a  fine  two-story  brick 
school-house  near  Middletown.  The  two  rooms 
are  furnished  with  slate  boards  and  good  patent 
furniture — the  first  patent  furniture  in  the  <Us- 
trict.  The  building  was  finally  dedicated  with 
appropriate  ceremonies,  November  3odi,— ad- 
dresses by  D.  H.  Bucher,  J.  S.  Reiderand  Supt 
McNeal.  The  Board  of  Upper  Paxton  has 
shown  its  progressive  spirit  by  estabUshing  a 
District  Institute  and  requiring  the  teachers  to 
attend  the  meetings. 

Delaware. — Supt.  Smith  :  Our  County  In- 
stitute was  held  this  year  in  the  city  of  Chester, 
for  the  fii:st  time  in  twenty-five  years.  -It  was 
generally  conceded  to  be  the  most  successful 
Institute  ever  held  in  this  county.  Many  sub- 
jects were  discussed  by  the  teachers,  which 
added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  sessions. 
One  afternoon  was  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  Roach's  Ship- Yard.  After  looking  at 
vessels  in  various  stages  of  preparation — ^from 
the  laying  of  the  keel  to  the  last  finishing  touch 
— the  teachers  were  taken  on  board  the  "  Kan- 
sas City,"  recently  launched,  and  allowed  to  in- 
spect its  diffi^rent  departments.  Transportation 
to  and  from  the  Ship- Yard  was  furnished  free 
through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Mitchell  ComeQ, 
President  of  the  Chester  City  Passenger  Railway 
Co.,  who  also  took  the  teachers  to  the  Penn 
House  in  Upland,  said  to  be  the  oldest  house 
in  the  State.  The  teachers  almost  unanimously 
agreed  to  pursue  a  definite  course  of  profes- 
sional readmg  during  the  present  year.  The 
directors  of  Darby  township  have  built  a  fine 
brick  school-house  at  Thatcherville,  where  it 
has  long  been  needed.  The  building  is  well 
furnished  and  provided  with  all  the  necessaries, 
including  five  slate  blackboards.  In  South 
Chester,  the  school  board  has  just  received  from 
the  hands  of  the  contractor  a  new  four-room 
brick,  building,  and  opened  three  schools  in  it 
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It  is  to  be  known  as  the  "  Lincoln  School," 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  county. 
This  Board  has  also  had  a  two-story  addition 
made  to  the  Thurlow  street  building.  They  are 
about  to  open  two  additional  schools^-one  col- 
ored and  one  white — which  will  make  twenty- 
one  schools  in  this  borough  ;  a  ni^ht-school  for 
colored  children  will  be  opened  in  a  few  days. 
The  Darby  borough  school  board  has  opened 
three  night  schools  with  an  average  attendance 
of  thirty  each.  The  pupils  are  taking  a  lively 
interest  and  doing  excellent  work. 

Erie. — Supt.  Miller:  The  Mill  Creek  teachers 
held  their  regiUar  monthly  Institute  in  Erie. 
These  meetings  have  become  a  fixture  with  the 
Mill  Creek  teachers,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the 
schools.  Several  other  successful  Local  Insti- 
tutes were  held. 

Franklin. — Supt.  Slyder:  The  Wenger 
school-house  in  Warren  township,  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  supposed  to  be  of  incendiary  origin. 
The  County  Institute  was  attended  by  all  the 
teachers  but  seven.  On  Directors'  Day,  Hon.  J. 
Q.  Stewart,  Deputy  State  Supt.,  spoke  to  an  audi- 
ence of  1200  ;  his  remarks  were  highly  appre- 
ciated. Institute,  as  usual,  was  a  grand  success, 
notwithstanding  that  one  of  our  lecturers  failed 
to  "  come  to  time."  The  total  amount  contri- 
buted by  the  teachers  and  schools  of  this 
County  to  the  public  schools  of  Johnstown   is 

1344.64. 

Lackawanna.— Supt.  Davis  :  A  school  build- 
ing, costing  1500,  has  just  been  completed  in 
Olyphant  borough.  It  is  heated  and  ventilated 
by  the  Smead-Rutan  system. 

Lycoming. — Supt.  Lose :  The  new  buildings 
in  the  boroughs  of  Hughesville  and  Picture 
Rocks  have  been  completed,  and  a  successful 
year's  work  is  predicted  for  the  scho<5ls.  In 
Huehesville  the  pupils  of  the  five  schools  meet 
each  morning  in  the  three  upper  rooms,  which 
can  be  thrown  into  one,  and  take  part  in  the 
chapel  exercises,  conducted  by  the  •  different 
ministers  of  the  town. 

Mifflin. — Supt.  Myers :  Our  Teachers'  In- 
stitute was  one  of  unusual  interest.  Notwith- 
standing the  bad  weather,  all  the  teachers  but 
one  were  present.  The  directors  held  a  meet- 
ing during  the  week — ^the  third  so  held — and 
adopted  a  constitution  and  by-laws.  The  prin- 
cipal discussion  was  upon  the  subject  of  grad- 
ing the  schools  and  following  a  fixed  course  of 
study.  The  convention  appointed  a  committee 
to  formulate  some  plan  of  grading,  with  course 
of  study,  to  be  submitted  at  the  next  meeting  in 
May.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  way  to  reach  the 
best  results — an  established  course  of  study, 
careful  gradation,  and  a  record  preserved  by 
the  teacher  for  his  successor. 

Monroe. — Supt.  Paul:  The  directors  of 
Price  township  have  built  a  new  school-house  at 
Pricebiug.  A  number  of  Literary  Societies 
have  been  organized  in  different  parts  of  the 
county,  by  the  teachers.  These  Societies  are 
doing  a  good  work  for  the  educational  interests 
of  the  county.  They  afford  an  opportunity  for 
teachers  to  meet  and  exchange  ideas  and  meth- 
ods, and  to  discuss  various  topics  pertaining  to 

school  work. 


Northumberland. — Supt.  Bloom:  The  at- 
tendance at  our  County  Institute  was  larger  than 
any  time  heretofore.  Three  hundred  teachers 
were  present.  The  attendance  of  directors  on 
Directors'  Day  was  unusually  large.  Supt. 
Harpel,  who  for  a  number  of  years  has  been 
doing  such  efficient  work  in  the  borough  of  Sha- 
mokin,  again  joined  with  us  and  did  much  to- 
ward making  our  Institute  a  success. 

Pkrry. — Supt.  Aumiller :  The  Teachers'  In- 
stitute just  closed,  was  unique  in  its  success ; 
out  of  186  teachers,  181  were  present,  and  176 
attended  the  full  five  days.  Much  able  work 
was  done  by  the  teachers.  A  fine  display  of 
examination  work  was  made.  Every  moment 
of  time  was  profitably  employed,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Institute,  printed  in  pamphlet 
form,  will  be  more  voluminous  than  ever  before. 
Last,  but  not  least.  Providence  gave  us  the  fin- 
est week's  weather  of  the  year  1889. 

Snyder. — Supt.  Hermann;  The  new  houses 
at  Shamokin  Dam  are  ready  for  occupancy. 
The  pupils  of  the  Selinsgrove  High  School  gave 
a  very  successful  literary  entertainment.  The 
proceeds  will  be  applied  to  the  library.  A  num- 
ber of  Local  Institutes  and  Lyceums  are  held 
throughout  the  county.  In  general  the  interest 
manifested  by  teachers,  pupils  and  citizens  is 
indicative  of  a  successful  school  year. 

Wayne. — Supt.  Kennedy :  Our  County  Insti- 
tute was  very  successful.  The  attendance  was 
better  than  ever  before!  Most  of  the  teachers 
were  present  the  entire  week.  Out  of  the  257 
teachers  enrolled,  225  enrolled  the  first  day. 
This  instruction  was  excellent.  As  in  former 
years,  the  "  Section  Drills  "  were  a  prominent 
feature.  Music  also  received  considerable  at- 
tention. 

PoTTSTOWN. — Supt.  Rupert:  Our  Board  has 
unanimously  adopted  the  School  Savings  Bank 
System.  It  wUl  go  into  effect  January  ist,  1890. 
We  think  this  system  will  aid  us  in  teaching  our 
boys  and  girls  the  importance  of  economy. 

Reading. — Supt.  Baer :  We  are  building  two 
new  school-houses,  and  remodeling  one,  which 
will  be  as  good  as  new.  Reading  School  Dis- 
trict raised,  as  a  "Thanksgiving  Offering," 
|i  50.39  for  the  impoverished  school  districts  of 
the  Conemaugh  Valley. 

Shamokin. — Supt.  Harpel:  Our  teachers 
united  heartily  in  the  work  of  the  County  Insti- 
tute, and  were  all  in  attendance,  save  a  few  who 
were  prevented  by  sickness.  The  whole  week 
was  a  feast  of  good  things.  The  day  instructors 
and  the  evening  lectures  were  among  the  best 
the  Institute  field  affords.  Supt.  Bloom,  hav- 
ing put  his  whole  soul  into  the  work,  can  feel 
assured  that  he  did  not  labor  in  vain,  and  may 
look  forward  with  much  satisfaction  for  good  re- 
sults in  the  schools  over  which  he  presiaes. 

Steelton. — Supt.  McGinnes :  Our  teachers 
all  attended  the  County  Institute.  The  plan  of 
dividing  the  Institute  into  sections  each  forenoon 
is  heartily  endorsed  by  our  teachers,  as  it  af- 
fords an  opportunity  to  receive  instruction  bear- 
ing directly  upon  the  work  of  each  grade.  Ter- 
restrial globes  have  been  added  to  the  appara- 
tus of  the  Secondary  Grades. 

West  Chester. — ^Supt.  Jones :  All  our  teach* 
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ers  save  one  attended  the  County  Institute.  The 
instruction  this  year  was  of  such  a  character  as 
to  encourage  the  teachers  to  get  out  of  the 
beaten  traclc  and  teach  with  a  view  to  promote 
naturally  the  growth  of  the  child's  mind.  Our 
teachers  were  afforded  an  opportunity  to  wit- 
ness the  teaching  of  Miss  Spear  and  Miss 
Blanchard,  of  the  State  Normal  Scoool.  The 
effects  of  the  instruction  at  the  Institute  can 
easily  be  traced  in  the  school-room. 

York. — Supt.  Shelley:  The  Board  of  Con- 
trol of  this  City  gives  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  the  privilege  to  attend  Institutes  and 
educational  meetings  at  any  place,  to  visit 
schools  anywhere,  in  short  to  make  himself 
thoroughly  conversant  with  educational  work 
and  methods  in  the  best  schools  of  the  land. 
One  thing  is  yet  wanting,  viz. :  power  to  nomi- 


nate the  teachers,  with  such  salaries  affixed  to 
position  as  will  secure  the  best.  A  new  school 
Duilding  is  now  under  roof.  It  will  contain  all 
modem  improvements.  The  schools  are  pros- 
perous. The  teachers  show  commendable  zeal 
in  their  work.  Our  Local  Institute  has  but  few 
absentees. 

Hazel  Township — (Luzerne  Co.)— Sopt 
Fallon :  A  very  successful  Local  Institute  was 
held  in  Freeland.  The  attendance  was  good: 
the  instruction  of  the  highest  order.  The  pa- 
trons and  directors  turned  out  in  full  force.  The 
subjects  discussed  were,  percentage,  language, 
mensuration,  class  drills  in  numb^s.  and  tonic 
sol-fa.  The  meeting  was  a  grand  success; 
there  are  112  teachers  in  the  district.  The 
Board  has  opened  sixteen  evening  schools; 
they  are  all  well  attended. 
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THERE  have  recently  been  published  a 
number  of  books  by  Messrs.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co..  of  a  character  that  we  can  spe- 
cially commend  to  that  growing  class  of  teach- 
ers whose  reading  and  study  takes  in  a  range 
far  wider  and  broader  than  that  of  merely  tech- 
nical educational  literature.  More  and  more 
our  teachers  realize  that  their  domain  is  that  of 
the  broadest  possible  culture;  that  what  the 
true  educator  needs  is  to  keep  up  with  the 
thought  of  the  world,  to  keep  "in  touch'*  with 
it ;  that  the  thinker,  man  and  woman,  is  more 
and  more  forging  to  the  front  everywhere,  and 
in  the  sphere  of  public  education  fully  as  much 
as  anywhere  else.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  these 
that  we  call  attention  here  to  works  like  The 
Continuous  Creation^  by  the  Rev.  Myron  Adams, 
The  Struggle  for  Immortality,  by  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps;  The  Lily  Among  Thorns,  by 
Wm.  E.  Griffis,  D.  D.;  The  Church  in  Modem 
Society,  by  Julius  H.  Ward;  besides  such  an 
admirable  study  of  the  Greek  drama  as  is  given 
in  Wm.  Cranston  Lawton's  volume  on  Three 
Dramas  of  Euripides,  the  posthumous  volume 
of  Principal  J.  C.  Shairp  entitled  Portraits  of 
Friends,  and  the  second  volume  of  the  promis- 
ing series  on  "American  Religious  Leaders," 
devoted  to  Wilbur  Fisk,  selected  as  represen- 
tative of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  written  by 
George  Prentice,  D.  D. 

These  books  are  all  of  a  class  such  as 
thoughtful  readers  delight  in.  "The  Continu- 
ous Creation"  (Price,  I1.50)  is  another  work  on 
the  relation  of  the  philosophy  of  evolution  to 
the  Christian  religion.  It  is  written  in  a  spirit  of 
true  charity,  catholic  and  unbiased,  and  shows 
clearly,  as  has  been  done  often  before  but  can- 
not be  done  too  often,  that  evolution  and  Chris- 
tianity not  only  are  not  antagonistic,  but  are  mu- 
tually explanatory  and  helpful.  Mrs.  Phelps's 
volume  (I1.25)  treats,  in  the  author's  well- 
well-known  lucid  and  forcible,  yet  graceful  and 
winning  style,  of  such  fundamental  questions  as 
these :  What  b  a  Fact  ?  Is  God  Good  ?  What 
does  Revelation  Reveal?     The  Struggle  for 


Immortality,  The  Christianity  of  Christ,  The 
Psychical  Opportunity,  and  The  Psychical 
Wave.  While  of  course  written  from  Mrs. 
Phelps's  peculiar  theological  point  of  view,  with 
whicn  the  readers  of  her  "Gates  Ajar"  and 
"  Gates  Between  "  are  familiar,  the  spirit  of  re- 
ligious earnestness  and  the  devout  tone  of  the 
whole  is  such  as  to  make  the  work  eminently 
edifying  and  uplifting,  as  well  as  intellectually 
stimulating  and  suggestive.  In  "The  Lily 
Among  Tlioms"  (I1.25),  Dr.  Griffis  gives  a 
very  fresh,  unconventional  stud^  of  Solomon's 
Song  or  Canticles,  which  he  interprets  as  a 
"  Biblical  Drama."  It  is  a  delightful  piece  of 
literature,  irrespective  of  its  theologicaJ  value. 
"The  Church  in  Modem  Society  "  ($1.00)  is  a 
book  in  line  with  the  tendency,  felt  throughout 
the  Christian  Church,  to  bring  Christianity  into 
closer  contact  as  a  working  force  with  human 
life  and  society,  and  thus  also  to  bring  denom- 
inations into  more  intimate  union. 

Lovers  of  biography  will  find  much  enjoy- 
ment in  "  Portraits  of  Friends,"  (I1.25)  by  Prin- 
cipal Shairp,  whose  four  volumes  of  literary 
studies  are  so  highly  prized  by  students  of  liter- 
ture.  To  them  the  admirable  biographical  sketch 
of  Mr.  Shairp  himself,  written  by  Wm.  Young 
Sellars,  will  not  be  the  least  desirable  part  of 
the  volume.  The  "Friends'*  whose  portraits 
the  lamented  author  so  genially  draws  are  aU 
men  whom  it  is  good  for  every  body  to  know, 
Thomas  Erskine,  Dr.  John  Brown,  the  beloved 
author  of  "  Rab  and  his  Friends,"  Nonnan 
Macleod,  the  poet  Clough,  and  three  others  of 
whom  all  know,  but  with  whom  themselves  this 
book  makes  us  acquainted.  "Wilbur  Fisk" 
(1 1.2  5)  is  a  biography  all  intelligent  Methodists 
will  want  and  will  be  delighted  with.  It  is  in- 
teresting, not  only  as  a  biography,  but  also  as 
giving  a  very  good  sketch  of  Methodism  in 
America  during  the  first  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. It  is  of  course  not  a  work  of  as  universal 
interest,  nor  with  as  great  a  subject,  nor  as  well 
written,  as  b  the  first  volume  01  this  promising 
series,  the  one  on  "Jonathan   Edwards**   by 
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Prof.  A.  V.  G.  Allen  ;  but  then,  such  subjects 
are  scarce ! 

Readers  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  know  what 
a  valuable  feature  of  that  magazine  have  been 
the  graceful,  scholarly  studies  of  the  ancient 
Greek  drama  by  Mr.  Wm.  Cranston  Lawton. 
The  handsome  volume  entitled  "  Three  Dramas 
of  Euripides/*  is  not  a  mere  reprint  of  these  es- 
says in  The  Atlantic,  but  much  more,  the  three 
entire  dramas  of  The  Alkestis,  The  Medea,  and 
The  Hippolytos  being  given  in  an  original  trans- 
lation, while  the  whole  Vtix,  introductory,  ex- 
planatory, etc.,  has  been  recast.  The  book, 
Dowever,  is  not  only  a  translation  from  the 
Greek,  but  a  treatise,  profound,  original,  enter- 
taining, and  highly  instructive.  To  every 
teacher  of  advanced  Greek  it  will  be  a  boon, 
though  scarcely  more  so  than  to  every  other 
reader  of  scholarly  tastes. 

Among  books  for  thinkers  we  must  also 
reckon  the  new  volume  of  Robert  Browning's 
poetry,  "Asolanda'*  ($1.25)  issued  in  uniform 
style  with  die  preceding  volumes  of  his  poeti- 
csil  works  in  the  Riverside  Edition.  The  sudden 
death  of  this  great  poet  quite  recently  gives  a 
fresh  and  saddened  interest  to  his  much  dis- 
cussed poetry,  and  particularly  to  this  latest 
volume,  which  came  from  the  press  here  in 
America  only  a  few  days  before  its  author 
passed  away.  That  Browning  was  second  only  to 
Tennyson  among  contemporary  English  poets 
is  granted  by  all  except  those,  and  they  are  not 
a  few,  i^ho  maintain  that  he  was  at  least  as 
great  a  *oet  if  not  greater,  than  the  venerable 
hiureate  himself.  "Asolanda"  shows  all  the 
poet's  p  ^uliarities,  his  excellences  and  his 
faults,  y>i,  V>ut  any  marks  of  weakening  from 
age  or  frc  \  any  other  cause.  It  is  fairly  repre- 
sentative V  Browning,  and  is  as  handsomely 
printed  ai:j  bound  as  in  any  of  the  much 
hiffher  pridid  English  editions. 

Mention  «.  f  The  Atlantic  Monthly  reminds  us 
that  this  ste  ling  magazine  recognizes  the  grow- 
ing interest  uiat  teachers  have  been  taking  in 
it,  and  in  the  high -class  literature  of  which  it  is 
the  leading  exponent  and  representative.  It 
promises  for  1890  even  more  papers  on  educa- 
tional topics  than  it  has  given  in  the  past,  with 
no  diminution,  but  rather  increase  and  steady 
improvement  in  all  its  other  departments. 
Among  its  new  announcements  may  be  men- 
tioned a  serial  novel,  **  Sidney,"  by  Mrs.  De- 
land,  the  author  of  "  John  Ward,  Preacher,**  and 
another,  '*  Felicia,"  by  Miss  Fanny  Murfree,  the 
younger  sister  of  "  Charles  Egbert  Craddock," 
who  is  said  to  possess  gifts  as  wonderful  as 
those  of  her  elder  sister,  though  of  quite  a  differ- 
ent kind.  Old  Dr.  Holmes,  the  beloved  "  Au- 
tocrat of  the  Breakfast  Table,"  is  also  going  to 
delight  the  world  with  another  similar  series  of 
wise  and  witty  essays,  entitled  *'  Over  the  Tea 
Cups.**  This  announcement  alone  should  at- 
tract hundreds  of  new  subscribers  to  The  At- 
lantic. "Some  Forgotten  Political  Celebrities *' 
are  to  be  treated  of  by  Frank  Gaylord  Cook, 
while  there  will  be,  besides,  the  usual  number 
and  variety  of  short  stories,  poems,  sketches, 
essays,  and  articles  on  educational,  pditical,  lit- 
erary, scientific,  historical,  and  other  topics. 


Benjamin  Franklin.  By  John  T  Morse.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton^  Mifflin  &*  Co.  t2mo.^  pp.  ^ai^ 
Price^  $1.2^. 

Besides  editing  the  entire  series  of  "  American  Men 
of  Letters,"  Mr.  Morse  has  himself  written  four  of 
the  most  important  volumes  of  the  series,  of  which 
this  one  on  Benjamin  Franklin  is  the  latest.'  The  apo- 
logy Mr.  Morse  makes  for  adding  another  to  the  long 
list  of  biographies  of  Franklin  is  very  graceful ;  but 
afier  readmg  the  work  itself  we  feel  that  any  apology 
was  unnecessary.  Just  such  a  brief,  clear  and  unpre- 
judiced sketch  as  this  was  needed,  and' this  excellent 
and  deservedly  popular  series  would  have  been  defi- 
cient had  it  been  omitted.  The  book  is  a  special 
study  of  Franklin  as  a  statesman,  with  little  reference 
to  him  as  an  author.  As  an  author  he  has  been 
treated  of  very  satisfactorily  by  Prof.  McMaster  in 
the  **  American  Men  of  Letters "  series.  Any  one 
possessing  these  two  volumes  needs  nothing  more 
fully  to  understand  Franklin's  character,  achieve- 
ments, and  importance  in  American  history.  The 
same  publishers  have  also  just  begun  another  kindred 
series  on  American  Religious  Leaders ^  designed  to 
do'  for  the  history  of  religious  thought  in  our  country 
what  the  **  Statesmen  Series  "  is  so  admirably  doing 
for  that  of  American  politics,  and  the  "  Men  of  Let- 
ters "  for  that  of  our  literature.  The  task  is  a  deli- 
cate and  difficult  one  for  the  editor,  more  so  than  in 
the  case  of  either  of  the  others ;  because  in  theology, 
more  than  in  any  other  sphere,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
men  and  movements  in  their  true  perspective ;  that 
which  is  nearest,  in  place  and  time,  not  only  looks 
greatest  to  us,  but  even  hides  from  view  entirely  that 
which  is  more  distant,  and  perhaps  far  more  import- 
ant. We  therefore  await  the  issue  of  the  successive 
volumes  of  this  important  series  almost  with  anxiety. 
We  sincerely  nope  the  editor  is  not  a  New  Englander, 
nor  a  Southerner,  nor  a  Westerner,  but  an  all -Ameri- 
can :  then  the  series  will  be  a  success.  So  far  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  this,  for  the  initial  volume  has 
for  its  subject  one  who  by  every  one  everywhere  is 
acknowledged  the  greatest  figure  in  the  history  of 
American  theology,  and  in  many  respects  also  the 
most  impoitant — Jonathan  Edwards.  Nor  is  the 
choice  of  the  wnter  on  this  subject  less  full  of  promise 
for  the  rest  of  the  series.  Who  more  fit  and  compe- 
tent to  write  on  Edwards  with  full  knowledge,  yet 
without  prqudice  for  or  against  him,  ihan  the  author 
of  "  The  Continuity  of  Christian  Thought  "—Prof. 
A.  V.  G.  Allen,  of  Cambridge  ?  We  welcome  the 
whole  series  most  heartily.  Let  it  go  upon  our 
school  library  shelves.  It  is  as  important  for  our  boys 
and  girls  to  know  about  our  country's  great  religious 
leaders  as  to  know  of  our  authors  and  statesmen. 

• 

Common  School  Song-Reader.  A  Music  Reader 
for  Schools  of  Mixed  Grades.  By  W.  S.  Tilden. 
Boston:  Ginn  &*  Co.  176pp.  4s  cents. 
This  common  sense  music  book  is  not  intended  to 
take  the  place  of  any  regular  series  of  music  booki^ 
but  to  apply  the  "Natural  System"  of  teaching, 
whether  used  alone  or  in  connection  with  any  other 
book  or  series.  It  contains  elementary  lessons  in 
singing  and  reading  music,  numerous  exercises  and 
songs  in  one,  two,  and  three  parts,  clear  and  explidt 
directions  to  teachers  to  aid  them  in  presenting  this 
very  important  but  much  neglected  branch  of  study. 
The  two  divisions  of  the  book  are,  «*  Songs  to  be 
memorized  for  Analysis,'*  "Songs  in  connection  with 
the  Reading  Lessons,  and  Miscellaneous  Songs.** 
The  author  is  a  teacher  of  large  experience,  good 
taste,  and  good  judgment  in  his  special  field  of  woik, 
of  which  this  little  good  book  affords  ample  eridc"  " 
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KiNDNns.*  IN  Little  Things. — ^We  may  observe 
ttie  kindness  of  the  Saviour  in  little  things.  He  who 
could  heal  the  sick  and  raise  the  dead  by  His  word, 
yet  always  shows  Himself  mindful  of  the  least  atten- 
tions, courtesies,  and  charities  of  every-day  life. 
While  nothing  that  is  both  great  and  merciful  is  be- 
vond  His  c)ower,  nothing  that  is  both  little  and  kind 
IS  too  small  for  His  love.  The  washing  of  the  dis- 
ciples' feet  was  not  necessary,  but  it  was  a  loving  act 
on  His  part,  and  contributed  to  their  comfort.  Over 
and  above  what  is  required  and  expected  of  a  child, 
there  are  a  t)iousand  kindnesses  that  he  can  render 
to  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  schoolmates,  neighbors. 
Let  the  child  be  taught  to  be  on  the  watch  for  op- 
portunities of  service,  especially  to  the  aged,  the 


poor,  the  neglected,  and'  those  younger  than  himself; 
and  if  ther^  are  things  to  be  done  for  others  that 
might  seem  irksome,  disagreeable,  or  humiliating,  let 
him  remember  the  Lord  of  men  and  of  angels,  who 
never  thought  anvthing  beneath  Him  which  could 
be  of  comfort  or  benefit  to  any  human  being. 

Good  humor  is  the  clear,  blue  sky  of  the  soul,  in 
which  every  star  of  talent  shines  more  clearly.  It  i$ 
the  most  exquisite  beauty  of  the  fine  face,  a  redeem- 
ing grace  in  the  homely  one.  It  is  like  the  green  in 
the  landscape,  harmonizing  with  every  color,  mellow 
ing  the  glories  of  the  bright  and  softening  the  hues 
of  the  dark;  like  a  flute  in  a  full  chorus  of  instru- 
ments, a  sound  not  at  Brst  discovered,  yet  filling  up 
the  breaks  in  the  concord  with  its  deep  melody. 


SAVIOUR  AND  FRIEND. 


TtmiNniAN   AlK. 

N 


1.  Rest    of   the  wea-ry,    Joy     of  the  sad, 

2.  Pil  -  low  where,  ly-ing.  Love  rests  its  head, 

3.  When  my  feet  stum-ble,   I'll      to  Thee  cry ; 

4.  Ev  -  er    confess  -  ing  Thee,  I    will  raise 


Hope  of   the  drear  -  y    I  -iirht   of    the 

Peace  of   the  dy  -  inr^.  Life    of    the 

Crown  %i   the  hum  -  ble,  C'n>a   of    the 

Un     -  to  Thee  bless  -  ing,  Glo  -  ry,  and 

I- 


glad;  Home  of  the  stranger,  Strength  to  the  end.  Refuge  from  dan-ger.  Saviour  and  Friend, 
dead  ;  Path  of  the  low  -  ly,  Pri/e  .it  the  end.  Breath  of  the  ho  -  ly,  Saviour  and  Kriend. 
high;  When  my  ste|>s  wander,  O  -  ver  me  bend,  Tru-er  and  fond  -  er.  Saviour  and  Friend, 
praise;     All   my  en  -  deavor,  World  without  end.  Thine  to  \yt  ev  ■  er.    Saviour  and  Friend. 


WHO  IS  HE  IN  YONDER  STALL?      chonn 


"Who  is    He    in  yonder  stall,  At  whose  feet  the  shepherds  fall  ?"  Tis  the  Lord — oh,  wondrous 
"Who  is     He     in   yonder    cot.    Bending  to  His  toilsome  lot?"  Tis  the  Lord— oh,  wondrous 


••  Who  is  He  who  stands  and  weeps,  ( 

At  the  grave  where  Lazarus  sleeps  ?" — Cho.  j 

•'  Who  is  He  in  deep  distress,  ' 

Fasting  in  the  wilderness?" — Cho. 

"Lo!  at  midnight,  who  is  He 
Prays  in  dark  Gethsemane  ?" — Cho. 


"\Vho  is  He,  in  Calvary's  throes, 
A*iks  for  blessings  on  His  fies?" — Cho. 

•«  Who  is  He  that  from  the  grave. 
Comes  to  heal,  and  help,  aivl  save?" — Cho. 

"  \Vho  is  He  that  on  yon  throne 
Rules  the  world  of  light  alone?" — Cho, 


JOHN  F.  STRATTON'S 

[  CILUSITED  FITENt 

i  (June  7. 1*87.) 

I  Sublime  Harmonie  "Silver  Reed," 

•  SOLO   AOCOKDIONS. 


secular  bizb. 

2  Sets  Reeds 
In  Duett,  Unison. 


"Patti" 

MIHUTDItB  8IZB. 

In  Duett,  Unison. 

"Adeline"  "Charlotte" 

"Amelia"  "Rosa" 

"Stella" 

piccou)  size. 
In  Duett,  Unison, 

"Josie"  "Nellie" 

S  «BTB  REEDS. 

Melodv  Octave  AND  Duett, 

HINIATURB. 

"Marie" 

LAROB  SIZE. 

"Brignoli"  "Nicolini" 

ARTIST  SOLO  AC<M>RD10N. 

4  SETS  REEDS. 

2  R.:)ws  Ktys 

PUETT.  Unison. 

"kossini"  "Meyerbeer" 

Importer    and    IVholtsali    Dealer   in    all  kinds   ef 

CBRMAK  At'COKDIONS 

GENERAL  MUSICAL "mFrCHANDISE, 

43  and  4S  Walker  Street, 
(Fonncrly  49  M^iiden  Une.)  NEW  VoRK. 

JOHN  P.  STRATTON'S 

MOTTTH  HARMONICAS. 


IBefc  8YBar!91(efTear!0 

Haw  and  true  Unslc  Bookf. 

CHOICE  SACRED  SOUtS,  31  line  longt,  . 
CHOICE  SACRED  80L.OS.  fur  Low  Voice 

SONGC 

CLASSIC  BARITONE  A  BASE  SONOB (1. 

CLASSIC  TEKUR  SUNOS,  36  ungl It. 

CLASSICVOCALDUETS,lh.v«ybeil, fi. 

EVEREST'S  ALKUM  ofSONCS,  good  (cliciloai,  .  (I. 
MACD  V.  IfHITE'S  ALBrn.LulcruUDiIRi,.  .  .(1. 
SULLIVAN'S  VOCAL  ALBI'H,  »  noil^i  xnk,.  »i. 
POPULAR  SO.'^ia  COLLECTION,  37  good  K>ng<,  .  fi. 
eOODOLD  SONOSwe  uted  toiing,  tij  songi. .  .  .fi. 

COU.ROESONOS,  i5o,««><nid ^/x. 

COLLECiE  SONOS  for  BANJO:  farGDltart  uch.|>. 

RHTMES  A  TVNBS:  OmcohI.  Sweet  home  muiicfi. 

INSTRUMENTAL. 

PIANO  CLASSICS,  Vol.  1,  31  pieces «<. 

CLASSICAL  PIANIST,  43    precH %\. 

POPULAR  PIANO  COLLBCTtON,  2rplecei, .  .  fi. 
POPULAR  DANCE  MVSIC  COLLECTION,  .  .fi. 
VOUNO  PEOPLE'S  CLASSICS,  Ji  caty  piece),  .      fl. 


0LI7EB  DITSON   COMPANY,  Boston. 

C.  H.  Dirsos  a  Co.,  J.  E.  Dris™  &  Co.. 


Chlca^,  Hlliraiikeeand  St.  Paul  Railway. 

Steam  Healed  and  Electric  I.iglited  Veslibiiled  Trains     j 
lietweeti  Chicago,  St.  Paul  and  MinneajHilis.  ! 

Electric  Lighted  and  Steam  Heated  Vcslibuled  Trains 
between  Chicago.  Council  Ulna's  and  Omaha. 

Finest  Ijining  Cars  in  the  world. 

Through  Sleeping  Cars  between  Chicago  and  Denver. 

Free  Kecliniig   Chair   Cats   between   Chicago  and 


Chicago.  Milwaukee,  St. 

Chicago,  Council 

City 


Fast  Mail    Line  betwe 

I*aul  and  Minnea])oli 
Transcontinetilal    Route    betwee 

lllulls  and  Omaha,  or  Si.  Paul. 
Great  National  Route  between  Chicago,  Ki 

and  Si.  Joseph,  Mo. 
5,700  miles  of  road  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota 

Iowa,  Missouri.  South  and  North  Dakota. 
Everything  First -Class. 

First-Clnss  People  patronize  First. Class  Lines, 
Ticket  Agents  everywhere  sell  Tickets  over  the  Chi 

cago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  T'aul  Railw.iy. 


CHROnO    RKHVARD    CARIWS. 


Our   X«w   Uay   (i<.'haol   Aids 


JOHN  F,  NTRATTON'H 

ROVAL  HARMONICAS. 


>    tmpnrtrr  and  Wliolrsale  Dealer  In  nil  kinds  of 
'  HAKHONICAB  AND  GENERAL 

MUSICAI.  MERCHANDISE 

I  43  and  4a  Walker  Streel, 

.     (FomieHy  49  Maiden  Lane. J  NE^V  YORK. 


iix. 


TEACHERS^ 


Full  aete  of  Pennsylvania  School  Jour- 
nal— 30  volumes— can  be  had  at  lo^w  rate 
by  addresain^r  the  ofllce  of  publication   | 
at  Lancaster,  Pa. 


OUT. 


tJimmu^^  ^  ^wam  ^ 


This  work  is  just  from  the  press,  and  is  on  the  same  plan  as  the  authqr's  highly- 
popular  French  Method  recently  published. 


SPEAKING,  READING,  AND  WRITING  GERMAN  AND  FRENCH. 


Intended  for  self-study  or  use  in  schools.     With  a  system  of  pronunciation  basai  on  Weh- 
sterian  equlTalents  and  entirely  new  deyices  for  obtaining  a  eorrciet  pronnneiation. 


By    EDMOND    GASTINEAU,  A.  M.,     v 

Graduate  of  the  UnivenUi,  Paris,  and  Principal  of  the  Conversation  School,  New  Yoric. 


The  plan  here  adopted,  is,  so  far  as  possible,  that  which  a  person  follows  in  a 
foreign  land  when  surrounded  by  those  who  speak  only  the  French  or  German.  In 
such  cases  the  ear  is  incessantly  struck  with  the  sound,  not  of  single  words,  but  of 
complete  sentences  and  perfect  idiomatic  forms;  and  thus  a  limited  but  sufficient 
collection  of  such  sentences  and  idioms  is  gathered  by  the  learner.  The  Conversa- 
tion Method  supplies  the  pupil  from  the  outset  with  sentences  in  common  use,  coupled 
with  their  translation  and  pronunciation,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  memorized  and 
mastered  and  turned  to  immediate  conversational  account.  They  are  then  rehearsed 
in  colloquial  exercises,  and  when  thoroughly  familiar,  analyzed,  and  the  words  of 
which  they  are  made  up  inserted  into  other  forms  and  idioms  to  express  a  still  greater 
variety  of  meaning. 

This  forms  the  basis  of  these  Methods ;  but  the  grammatical  phases  of  these 
languages  are  also  treated,  though  subordinately,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  meet 
either  the  wants  of  the  most  painstaking  student  or  those  of  the  learner  who  is  con- 
tent with  a  purely  practical  knowledge  of  these  languages. 


Oastineau's  GonTersation  Method  with  the  Oerman,  $2.00. 

Oastinean'B  Oonversation  Method  with  the  French,  $2.00. 


Correspondence  invited.     Brief  Descriptive  List  sent  upon  application. 

IVISOnr^  BlaAKEIKEAllir  A  GOIKEPAlffT, 

783-788  BROADWAY,  NE^V  YORR. 
149    VSr ABASH    AVE.,   CHICAGO,    ILL. 


<<  This  space  reserved  for  Andrews  Manufactitriiisr 
Company,  76  PifUi  Avenue,  New  York  City,  for  an 
adverUsement  of  their  Paragon  and  New  Trinmplt 
Desks,  also  all  manner  of  Globes,  Maps,  Charts^ 
Blackboards,  Erasers,  and  other  School  Supplies. 
Send  for  CatalosTues." 


cCLECTIC  oERIES  ^f  Announcements. 

READY  JANUARY  20tl^: 

New  Eclectic  History.  A  Revised,  Enlarged  and  Improved  Edition  of  the 
Eclectic  History  of  the  United  States,  by  M.  E.  Thalheimer,  author  of  Thal- 
heimer  s  Histories.  The  work  has  been  re-written  and  much  simphfied  to  better 
adapt  it  to  school  use ;  the  number  of  illustrations  has  been  nearly  doubled,- 
including  four  full-page  colored  plates,  and  the  entire  text  re-set  in  new  t>'pe. 
i2mo,  half  leather,  440  pages     Price  g  i  .00 ;  exchange  price  60  cents. 

Waddy'S  Composition  and  Rhetoria  The  Elements  of  Composition  arjd  Rhe- 
toric, with  copious  exercises  in  both  Criticism  and  Construction.  By  Virginia 
Waddy,  teacher  of  Rhetoric  in  the  Richmond,  Va.,  High  School.  i2mo,  416 
pages.     Price  Si. 00;  exchange  price  60  cents. 

Ray's  Complete  Algebra  ^  complete  algebra  to  accompany  Ray*s  Mathemati- 
cal Series,  by  George  W.  Smith,  Woodward  High  School,  Cincinnati.  A  one- 
book  course  in  Algebra,  sufficiently  full  for  the  high  school  and  usual  college 
curriculum.     i2mo,  358  pages.     Price  gi.oo;  exchange  price  60  cents. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  PROPOSITION  OF  EXCHANGE  RATES. 


VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  k  COMPANY,  Publishers,  Cincinnati,  0. 

NEW  YORK,  BOSTON,  ST.  PAUL. 


ELNATHAN  ELISHA  HIGBEE,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

State  Supkrintendknt  of  Public  Instruction  of  Pshnsylvanm 

April  i,  1881  —  Dae.  13,  1889. 


THE 


FEBRUARY,  1890. 


REV.  DR.  E.  E.  HIGBEE :  TRIBUTES  OF  LOVING  MEMORY. 

MEMORIAL  NUMBER   OF  THE   SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


IN  speaking  of  our  departed  brother,  it 
must  be  said  to  hts  praise  that  no  toogue 
so  eloquent  as  was  his  will  speak  in  public 
eulogy  of  his  many  virtues  and  talents.  I 
doubt  if  there  is  to  be  found  among  the  Eng- 
lish clergymen  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
this  land,  one  who  can  equal  him  in  this 
particular.  Graceful  and  forcible  In  gesture, 
the  very  motion  or  wave  of  his  hand  would 
at  times  give  a  wealth  of  meaning  to  deep 
aod  pregnant  thought,  clothed  in  the  most 
beautiful  diction.  His  language  was  strong, 
yet  chaste  and  poetic.  At  times  he  fearlessly 
used  what  might  be  called  by  some  the  lan- 
guage of  the  street,  but  the  expressions  were 
so  well  chosen  that  they  conveyed  no  vulgar 
thought,  but  gave  such  emphasis  to  the  im- 
portant truth  presented  as  no  other  words 
could  give.  With  a  vivid  imagination  he 
would  present  picture  after  picture  before 
the  mind  of  his  congregation,  and  yet  he 
never  indulged  in  a.  rhaiKody  which  would 
please  for  the  time  by  glittering  terms,  and 
leave  the  mind  confused.  The  poetry  of  his 
sermons  was  not  that  of  language  merely, 
but  the  poetry  of  truth,  and  the  image  was 
50  clear  in  hU  own  mind  that  none  who  lis' 
lened  could  fail  to  see  it.  And  who  that 
ever  heard  could  fail  to  listen  ? 

So  clear  in  expression  was  he,  that  I  doubt 
if  he  ever  failed  to  convey  his  thought  to  the 
hearer,  save  when,  from  some  cause,  it  was 
not  fully  clear  to  himself;  as  diverted  for  a 
moment  by   a  passing  thought  he  would 


reach  out  after  it  and  fail  tograsp  It.  Then 
he  might  labor  for  a  season  till  having  caught 
it  he  would  say,  "  Let  me  explain,"  and  the 
captive  truth  would  be  presented  fully  and 
clearly  to  the  enraptured  worshipers.  I  say 
worshipers  designedly.  For  his  sermons 
were  sermons.  With  all  the  power  of  a  sen- 
sationalist, he  never  descended  to  the  cheap> 
tricks  of  the  trade  which  would  aim  at  air 
effect  for  the  sake  of  the  effect.  His  message 
was  not  that  u."  an  eloquent  man,  but  the 
message  of  God  spoken  through  His  servant. 
To  hear  was  to  worship,  and  the  preacher 
was  forgotten  for  the  time  in  the  importance 
ol  the  word  spoken.  He  had  always  a  full- 
ness of  illustration,  but  was  most  powerful  in 
his  beautiful  and  striking  presentation  of 
scenes,  events  and  facts  taken  from  the  Bible. 
From  the  book  of  nature,  from  history, 
sacred  and  profane,  from  human  life  and  the 
customs  of  men,  he  took  that  which  he  had 
gathered  by  his  own  observation  and  study  ;, 
and  he  could  make  the  flowers  and  fruits, 
the  mosses  and  ferns,  the  comets  and  stars, 
and  human  passions,  all  testify  to  the  one- 
glorious  and  central  truth  of  his  preaching 
— the  all-sufficiency  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God  and  the  Son  of  man,  and  the  Saviour 
of  the  world. 

His  eloquence  was  the  eloquence  of  truth, 
but  of  truth  presented  so  that  it  would  take 
hold.  He  had  rare  discernment,  and  his 
words  were  penetrating.  He  seemed  to 
know  the  very  weakness  of  our  natures,  and 
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our  secret  sins.  No  minister  ever  drove  me 
so  frequently  to  penitent  prayer.  But  he 
also  knew  the  varied  power  of  temptation , 
and  he  could  alike  comfort  and  console. 
Perhaps  his  greatest  power  lay  in  his  glow- 
ing conception  of  the  glory  and  stability  of 
the  kingdom  of  God ;  its  length  and  breadth, 
its  depth  and  height,  its  all  embracing  ca- 
pacity, its  "  enduring  forever. "  Like  the 
voice  of  a  patriot,  raised  for  the  honor  of 
his  native  land,  would  his  own  clear  voice 
sound  the  praises  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom, 
until  the  chapel  would  seem  to  us  like  the 
world  itself.  '^  All  power  is  given  unto  me 
both  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye  there- 
fore"— how  he  would  ring  out  that  "  there- 
fore," till  in  our  thrilled  being  we  would 
feel,  '^  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against 
us?" 

His  eloquence  being  the  eloquence  of 
truth,  it  was  not  dependent  upon  outward 
surroilndings.  All  that  was  needed  to  call 
it  forth,  was  the  occasion  of  duty.  In  the 
family  circle,  in  the  study  with  none  to  lis- 
ten but  his  single  auditor,  it  would  flow 
forth.  All  it  needed  was  sympathy — sym- 
pathy with  the  truth  aimed  at — not  agree- 
ment with  the  views  presented.  But  though 
in  private,  in  the  family  circle,  on  the  plat- 
form, on  the  floor  of  Synod,  and  in  the  pul- 
pit, it  has  been  our  privilege  to  hear  him, 
nowhere  have  we  heard  him  so  eloquent  as 
in  the  class-room.  Here  with  but  a  class  of 
eight,  sometimes,  and  alas !  frequently,  with 
his  aching  brow  resting  on  his  hand,  would 
he  speak  of  the  most  wondrous  history  this 
world  has  ever  known — that  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Humble  apostles  and  mighty 
emperors,  courageous  martyrs  and  brutish 
tyrants,  peasants  and  princes,  monks  and 
popes,  wayside  preachers  and- lordly  bishops, 
all  would  be  made  to  pass  across  the  stage  of 
the  world's  life,  till  we  could  almost  see  the 
blood  stained  sand  of  the  amphitheatre,  or 
the  heathen  hordes  receiving  baptism  at  the 
hands  of  the  missionary  of  the  cross.  With 
clasped  hands,  with  unbidden  tears  did  we 
listen,  till  we  almost  wished  he  would  cease, 
yet  longed  for  more. 

And  through  all  this  history  was  One 
most  blessed  of  all,  who  never  escaped  his 
vision  and  of  whom  he  made  all  history  say, 
"Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive 
glory  and  honor  and  power :  for  Thou  hast 
created  all  things,  and  for  Thy  pleasure  they 
were  and  are  created." 

In  looking  back  over  our  days  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  Gospel  ministry,  as  we  reflect 
upon  the  ability  and  faithfulness  of  our  in- 
structors and  spiritual  guides,  we  recognize 


with  grateful  heart  their  liberality.  Free 
and  clear  in  their  criticisms  of  every  system 
of  thought  and  worship  which  did  violence 
to  the  person  of  Christ,  or  to  the  Christian 
Church  and  the  sacraments,  they  the  less  re- 
joiced in  whatever  good  was  accomplished, 
or  in  whatever  truth  was  made  known,  by 
any  Church  or  by  any  man.  In  our  threa 
years'  training  we  never  heard  from  any  of 
our  professors  that  we  were  to  become  min- 
isters of  the  Reformed  Church.  It  was  al- 
ways as  in  training  to  became  ministers  of 
Christ,  that  they  addressed  us. 

This  liberality — the  ability  to  sec  the  ex- 
cellence of  others  however  much  he  might 
differ  from  them — was  one  element  of  great- 
ness in  Dr.  Higbee.  In  his  lectures  on  the 
development  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
in  her  heroic  testimony  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  spiritual,  as  seen  in  her  struggles  against 
earthly  powers,  he  was  as  free  from  the  nar- 
row ruts  of  prejudice  as  the  bird  that  takes 
its  own  ipdependent  flight  through  the 
pathless  heavens.  After  one  of  these  lec- 
tures, one  of  my  classmates,  a  man  of  more 
than  ordinary  penetration,  said,  "If  I  didn't 
know  Higbee  I  should  say  he  is  a  Catholic." 
But  when  we  came  in  the  course  of  our 
study  to  the  Reformation,  how  he  made  our 
hearts  glow  with  gratitude  for  the  mighty 
work  accomplished  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
not  for  us,  but  for  the  world  and  for  the 
universal  Church.  From  no  writer,  and 
from  no  speaker  have  I  ever  heard,  as  from 
his  lips,  the  character  of  Luther  set  forth  in 
such  heroic  proportions.  The  words  have 
long  since  been  lost,  but  the  vision  of  that 
hero  of  truth  and  righteousness  shall  ever 
remain.  And  when  he  lectured  on  Wesley 
and  the  rise  of  Methodism,  did  we  ever  at 
any  time  know  him  more  eloquent  ?  Then 
my  friend  came  to  me  again  and  said, "  Now, 
if  I  didn't  know  Higbee,  I  should  say  he  is 
a  Methodist." 

With  him  it  was  the  spiritual  as  over  and 
above  the  earthly — the  freedom  of  the  con- 
science, and  the  right  of  access  to  the  throne 
of  grace  through  the  one  Mediator,  Jesus 
Christ,  which  ever  attracted  him;  and  where- 
ever  he  saw  these,  whether  in  Roman 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  in  Lutheran  or  Re- 
formed, in  the  Church  of  England  or  in 
Methodism,  they  called  forth  his  admira- 
tion and  praise.  It  was  truth,  all-embracing 
and  all-levelling  truth,  which,  whether  he 
always  found  it  or  not,  he  ever  sought ;  and 
as  to  his  poetic  mind,  the  presence  of  Deity 
was  revealed  in  all  the  varied  forms  of  nature, 
from  the  graceful  fern  and  fragrant  arbatai 
to  the  mighty  oak  and  towering  pine,  so  be 
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believed  and  so  he  taught  that  all  forms  of 
religious  life  and  thought  revealed  to  him 
who  would  see  it  the  truth  and  wisdom  of 
God. — Extracts  from  Memorial  Sermon  by 
Rev,  E.  M.  Kremer^  of  Harrisburg^  Pa,<f 
preached  Sunday ^  December  22d. 


THE  PRKSENCE  OF  AN  ALL-PERVADING  BEAUTY, 
TO  HIM  THE  SYNONYM  OF  GOD. 

In  a  letter  accompanying  the  following 
eloquent  tribute,  Supt.  R.  M.  Streeter,  of 
Titusville,  Pa.  writes:  "I  know  I  have 
overrun  the  limits  you  gave  me,  and  if  the 
article  is  too  long  you  must  cut  it  down. 
How  could  I  touch  upon  the  joy  he  felt  in 
the  world  around  him  ?  The  very  grasses 
sang  to  him  under  his  feet — the  very 
clouds  dipped  their  colors  to  him  as  they 
floated  by — and  in  them  all,  what  sweet 
glimpses  came  to  him  of  the  Father's  face ! 
1  shall  never  again  see  his  like.  I  wanted 
here  to  say  something  of  the  plaything  he 
made  of  his  learning.  He  rarely  wrote  me 
that  he  did  not,  in  graceful  phrase,  from 
this  poet  or  that,  bring  up  a  picture  full  of 
life  and  beauty.  Still  the  article  is  long 
enough.  Those  who  never  knew  him  will 
not  believe  what  I  have  written ;  those  who 
did  know  him  must  read  it  between  the  lines 
— I  hope  they  will  be  found  loving  ones, 
for  I  did  love  him." 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

A  great  grief  has  come  upon  us.  The 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
is  dead.  The  news  so  sudden  and  so  sad 
has  been  told  with  sorrowful  voice  in 
every  school- house,  and  in  many  a  home  in 
the  Commonwealth,  and  words  of  sympathy 
have  gone  back  to  those  who  knew  him  best 
and  loved  him.  Among  the  tributes  to  his 
worth  let  me  here  place  mine,  in  memory  of 
those  virtues  which  made  him  admired,  and 
loved,  and  mourned. 

It  needs  no  deep  insight  into  this  man's 
character  to  discover  that  its  single  motive 
was  to  realize  in  his  work  what  he  had  so 
thoroughly  realized  in  his  own  inner  life — 
the  presence  of  an  all-pervading  Beauty,  to 
him  the  synonym  of  God.  This,  wherever 
he  went,  was  a  light  unto  his  path.  Leam- 
rsig  called  him,  and  he  drank  deep  at  the 
empyrean  spring;  literature  beckoned,  and 
she  found  in  his  pleasing  voice  and  graceful 
pen  the  charm  of  the  orator  and  the  beauty 
of  the  poet;  the  pulpit  needed  him,  and 
with  every  sense  alive  to  the  duties  of  that 
sacred  calling,  he  stepped  behind  the 
Master  that  the  Divine  life  and  character 
should  in  no  way  be  hidden  by  his  own. 


Called  to  superintend  the  education  of 
the  State,  he  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  leaven 
needed  in  the  meal,  was  the  same  all  per- 
vading beauty  which  had  so  far  blessed  his 
life,  and  he  hastened  to  hide  it  there.  With 
a  zeal  no  weariness  could  lessen,  much  less 
subdue,  he  began  his  work.  No  comer 
escaped  him.  College  and  school  in  city, 
in  borough,  and  by  the  country  roadside, 
received  alike  from  him  the  newness  of  life 
and  responded  alike  to  his  healing  touch. 
Here  learning  languished;  and  he  took  the 
discouraged  teacher  by  the  hand  and  sent 
him  to  his  work  refreshed  and  strengthened. 
There  directors  were  remiss,  and  with  words 
that  sting  like  a  lash  they  attended  to  the 
neglected  duty.  Now  he  pleads  with  miserly 
manhood  to  widen  the  intellectual  horizon 
of  his  promising  boy ;  now  by  his  influence 
and  his  example  the  standard  of  scholarship 
is  lifted,  and  teacher  and  pupil,  cheered  by 
his  words,  clamber  the  shining  heights ;  and 
now,  with  an  earnestness  which  knows  no 
limit,  he  begs  that  hammer  and  plane  may 
be  placed  in  the  school-boy's  hands,  that 
life  to  the  coming  roan  may  have  greater 
means  of  knowing  and  loving  beauty,  and 
so  of  knowing  and  loving  God. 

The  same  purpose  permeates  his  poems — 
for  poems  they  are — to  the  General  Assem- 
bly. Strive  against  it  as  he  may,  the  driest 
statistics  in  his  hands  break  into  song. 
Beauty,  that  i-adiant  mistress  of  the  senses; 
Truth,  the  Holy  Mother  of  purity;  the 
Good,  God's  name  misspelled — these  are 
his  themes,  and  with  them  he  persuades  that 
children — **They  are  not  things.  They 
are  living  souls"* — taught  as  they  ought  to 
be,  by  teachers  such  as  these,  will  not  fail 
to  find  in  the  living  lessons  of  earth  and  sea 
and  star-lighted  sky,  the  Loveliness  that 
passeth  all  understanding,  and  before  it  the 
'^  universe  bending  in  adoration  and  join- 
ing with  cherubim  and  seraphim  and  veiled 
angels,  and  crying,  Holy  !  holy !  holy  !  Lord 
God  Almighty !  Heaven  and  earth  are  full 
of  the  majesty  of  Thy  glory." 

This  was  his  work,  but  the  same  divinity 
blessed  his  play.  Here  his  field  was  the 
world,  and  the  world  was  subject  to  him. 
There  was  darkness  nowhere.  The  drear- 
iest railway  station,  if  he  was  there,  was 
made  bright  with  the  pictures  he  painted 
of  sunny  scenes.  A  straggling  thought, 
linked  only  by  contrast  to  its  far-off  extreme, 
would  smite  the  rock  of  his  memory,  and 
sparkling  water  from  the  classic  fountains  of 
almost  every  tongue  gushed  forth,  alwa3rs  to 
the  point,  and  always  with  the  purpose  of 

*From  Annual  Report  for  1885,  by  Dr.  Higbee. 
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cheering  those  about  him — a  charity  reach- 
ing its  culmination,  when,  buffeted  by  false- 
hood and  malice,  he  could  say — and  did 
say  while  he  suffered — "Forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do." 

His  death,  apart  from  the  overwhelming 
sorrow  of  his  friends,  is  not  to  be  deplored. 
Sudden  as  it  was  to  us,  to  him  it  was  no 
surprise.  He  had  long  been  ready.  Suc- 
cess was  crowning — had  crowned — his  work. 
The  beauty  there  realized — it  was  his 
mission — had  won  for  him  the  favor  of  Life 
and  found  for  him  a  friend  in  Death.  Let 
us  believe  to  this  last  friendship  is  due  his 
painless  dying.  We  know  his  compromise 
with  Life  stood  thus : 

'Tis  hard  to  part  when  friends  are  dear, — 
Perhaps  'twill  cost  a  sigh,  a  tear; 

Then  steal  away,  give  little  warnings 
Gioose  thine  own  time ; 
Say  not  Good  Night, — but  in  some  brighter  clime 

Bid  me  Good  Morning. 


HE  SPOKE  OF  LATE  AS   NEVER  BEFORE. 

Dr.  Higbee  had  been  in  office  but  a  few 
weeks  when  I  was  elected  to  the  Principal- 
ship  of  this  school.  I  had  never  met  him 
before,  but  during  the  past  nine  years  I  have 
been  much  with  him,  and  under  many  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  I  suspect  that  few 
outside  of  his  personal  and  official  family 
have  had  better  opportunities  of  knowing 
him.  But  well  as  I  knew  him,  I  never  ceased 
to  be  surprised  at  the  wide  range  of  his  cul- 
ture and  scholarship.  He  was  as  familiar 
with  the  abstruse  points  of  the  differential 
calculus  and  the  technicalities  of  modern 
chemistry  as  he  was  with  the  broad  culture 
of  philology  and  philosphy.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  subject  in  which  he  was  not  an  ex- 
pert. And  then  with  all  his  ability,  with 
all  his  culture,  he  was  as  humble  and  as 
gentle  as  a  little  child.  He  was  himself 
so  free  from  guile,  so  free  from  anything 
that  was  insincere,  that  he  was  almost  too 
unsuspicious  of  and  confiding  in  others. 
Yet  this  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  traits 
of  his  character.  But  best  of  all  was  his 
pure  heart,  and  the  high  moral  and  religious 
tone  of  his  thought  and  life.  I  have  been 
with  him  in  many  places  and  in  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances,  but  I  never  saw 
xtiything  of  him  that  was  not  noble,  pure 
and  good. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  he  spoke  to  Institutes 
during  the  past  fall  as  he  had  never  done 
before.  At  Norristown,  in  October,  he 
spoke  so  forcibly,  and  yet  so  touchingly, 
upon  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  the  moral 
and  spiritual,  as  well  as  to  the  physical  and 


intellectual  nature  of  the  child,  that  at  the 
close  of  his  address  I  said,  ''Dr.  Higbee, 
I  have  heard  you  speak  many  times  and  al- 
ways well,  but  never  as  you  spoke  to-day." 
Teachers  elsewhere  heard  him  speak  in  the 
same  way,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  woald 
have  wanted  to  be  remembered  by  these  last 
words.  He  died  just  as  he  would  have 
prayed  to  die,  "  in  the  harness. ' '  It  seems  to 
us  that  he  was  called  away  too  soon,  that  he 
ought  to  have  been  spared  to  us  for  maoj 
useful  years  yet ;  but  his  good  Father,  whom 
he  always  delighted  to  honor  before  all  men, 
knows  best.  His  life  was  one  of  honor  and 
usefulness,  his  death  was  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  and  about  his  memory  is  the 
fragrance  of  good  deeds  and  of  a  pure  life.— 
Dr.  G.  M,  Philips,  Principal  Slate  Normal 
School,  West  Chester,  Pa, 


AN    ENTHUSIASTIC    EDUCATOR. 

I  never  knew  Dr.  Higbee  until  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  State  Superintendency,  and 
have  seen  him  not  often  in  the  meantime; 
the  first  ten  minutes  of  conversation  re- 
vealed his  wit,  refinement  and  scholarship. 

He  came  to  the  office  from  a  college. 
He  was  a  college- bred  man,  and  all  his 
tastes  and  sypathies  were  with  colleges.  He 
was  not  a  common  school  man,  and  it  re- 
quired some  time  to  adjust  himself  to  his 
new  environment.  While  he  brought  to 
his  position  all  the  breadth  of  culture  and 
high  notions  of  what  an  education  ought  to 
be  which  belong  to  a  thoroughly  educated 
man,  he  believed  in  the  Common  School 
System — in  the  system,  more  than  in  the 
schools  as  he  found  them.  He  determined 
to  improve  the  character  of  the  schools  of 
the  State.  Like  most  new  incumbents, 
he  thought  improvement  could  be  made 
easily  and  speedily.  He  knew  that  both 
school  and  college  would  be  better  if  they 
could  be  brought  closer  together;  so  close, 
that  each  would  influence  the  other.  I 
shared  both  his  opinion  and  his  enthusiasm; 
and,  later  on,  his  failure.  In  a  convention 
of  County  Superintendents,  to  which  he 
invited  me  with  other  representatives  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  colleges,  he  dis- 
covered that  his  idea  was  impracticable, 
turned  away  from  the  colleges  and  there- 
after let  them  severely  alone,  devoting  his 
time  and  energies  to  what  he  knew  was 
practicable, — the  elevation  of  the  Common 
Schools,  with  the  Normal  Schools,  which 
are  a  part  of  the  system.  Had  he  been  will- 
ing to  wait,  and  had  he  possessed  tact  and 
skill  in  managing  men  equal  to  his  scholar- 
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ship — or  cared  to  rely  much  upon  these 
qualities  to  secure  the  end  he  had  in  view — 
his  idea  would,  I  believe,  have  been  practi- 
cable then  j  and  before  this  time  we  should 
have  seen  the  different  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  State  working  together  harmon- 
iously, and  with  mutual  helpfulness,  in  a 
complete  system. 

If  other  men  have  been  more  distin- 
guished for  executive  ability  than  was  Dr. 
Higbee,  no  man  ever  did  more  to  create  an 
enthusiasm  for  education  in  the  broadest 
and  truest  sense  of  the  word.  Wherever  he 
spoke,  in  county  institute  or  State  conven- 
tion, we  all  felt  like  offering  our  services 
under  his  leadership  in  the  great  cause  of 
learning;  every  teacher  resolved  that  he 
would  develop  his  own  powers  up  to  their 
highest  capacity,  and  lay  in  the  minds  of 
his  pupils  the  foundation  of  the  broadest 
scholarship. 

Dr.  Higbee  was  a  man,  and  therefore  im- 
perfect ;  but  he  was  an  enthusiastic  educator, 
and  therefore  left  his  impress  on  the  intellect 
of  the  "State — a  "  monument  more  lasting 
than  brass,"  and  more  creditable  to  him 
even  than  the  memorial  his  fellow-teachers 
will  erect  to  his  memory. — Rev.  Dr.  E. 
T'  Jfffei^Sy  Professor  of  Theology y  Lincoln 
University^  Fa. 


ATTRACTED  EVERY  LOVER  OF  TRtTTH. 

When  the  news  came  flashing  over  the 
wires  that  Dr.  Higbee  was  stricken  with 
paralysis  while  at  the  post  of  duty,  many  a 
heart  was  saddened  :  a  brief  interval  of  time, 
and  the  final  message  came  announcing  the 
death  of  Pennsylvania's  great  educational 
leader.  A  thoughtful  gloom  overspreads 
the  souls  of  those  who  knew  and  appreciated 
him.  He  is  dead,  yet  shall  he  always  live 
in  our  grateful  memory  ! 

Dr.  Higbee  was  a  good  man,  who  spent 
his  best  energies  towards  improving  the 
moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  his  kind. 
No  labor  was  too  great  for  him.  He  was 
here,  there,  almost  everywhere.  Every- 
where audience  was  given  him,  and  his 
lofty  thought,  his  earnest  words,  his  depth 
and  energy  of  soul-power,  everywhere  made 
lasting  impression.  He  measured  intellect 
with  intellect,  and  yet  unconsciously  soared 
above  and  beyond  the  highest.  He  saw 
and  comprehended  truth  as  in  the  clearness 
of  sunlight,  and  was  the  faithful  exponent 
of  that  truth.  To  know  him  well  person- 
ally was  to  love,  admire,  revere  him,  for, 
like  a  magnet,  he  attracted  every  lover  of 
truth  towards  himself. 


He  had  consented  to  be  in  attendance, 
and  was  so  announced  on  the  programme, 
for  the  Teachers'  Institute  held  kt  Lock 
Haven,  December  16-20.  Every  one  looked 
forward  to  his  coming  with  glad  expecta- 
tion, when  we  might  again  greet  and  be 
greeted  with  his  friendly  counsel  and  inter- 
change of  thought.  His  presence  at  our 
Institute  sessions  always  gave  teachers  ai^d 
friends  of  education  a  new  and  increased 
inspiration  towards  seeking  higher  and  purer 
ideals  in  life. 

Central  Pennsylvania  will  ever  hold  him 
in  kind  and  grateful  remembrance  because 
of  the  earnest  efforts  he  put  forth  to  have 
the  Central  State  Normal  School  rebuilt 
after  its  destruction  by  fire  in  1888.  He 
said  it  was  a  necessity,  and  exercised  every 
energy  of  his  nature  towards  securing  the 
aid  needed  from  the  State.  He  lived  to  see 
and  take  part  in  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone of  the  new  building,  one  of  the  finest 
Normal  School  structures  in  the  Common- 
wealth. Had  he  done  naught  else  but  this, 
it  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to 
live  in  the  affections  of  every  Normal  gradu- 
ate and  student  of  this  institution.  It  stands 
a  noble  tribute  to  his  untiring  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  public  education. 

I  knew  him  only  to  admire  and  to  love 
him.  To  be  in  his  presence,  to  enjoy  his 
conversation,  to  hear  his  earnest  words  of 
wisdom  from  the  platform,  was  to  me  one  of 
the  great  privileges  of  life.  He  made 
Heaven  and  earth  commune  together ;  and 
no  poor  words  of  mine  can  pay  just  tribute 
to  his  worth.  May  each  son  and  daughter 
of  Pennsylvania  who  drank  inspiration  to 
love  and  earnest  labor  from  his  lips,  dedi- 
cate one  tablet  on  memory's  page  to  him 
who,  having  toiled  long  and  faithfully,  hath 
now  entered  into  his  everlasting  rest. — 
Supt  D.  M.  Brungardy  Clinton  Co.^  Pa, 


source  of  constant  inspiration. 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  Higbee  I  feel  that  I 
have  sustained  a  personal  loss  too  painful 
and  irreparable  to  permit  me  to  dwell  upon 
or  speak  of  it ;  but  I  may  say  a  word  as  to 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  cause  of  popular 
education.  It  is  much  more  than  merely 
the  loss  of  a  professional  head.  He  was  its 
heart  as  much  as  its  head  ;  a  source  of  con- 
stant inspiration ;  the  centre  of  an  influence 
that  reached  out  even  beyond  the  State,  and 
that  touched  as  with  a  living,  vitalizing 
flame  the  motive  powers  of  every  one  it 
reached.  He  was  not  only  the  practical 
executive  we  all  knew,  who  with  conscien- 
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tious  fidelity  cared  for  the  minutest  detail 
of  his  work ;  he  was  an  idealist,  with  hopes 
so  large,  and  aspirations  so  high,  that  what 
has  been  attained  seemed  dwarfed  almost  to 
insignificance  in  the  light  of  what  might  be, 
what  he  fiilly  believed  yet  would  be. 

The  work  of  education  in  his  mind  was 
lifted  far  out  of  and  above  the  sphere  of  an 
ordinary  profession.  It  is  a  sacred  calling, 
a  laboring  together  with  God,  a  work  for 
eternity.  It  is  a  building  of  foundations 
upon  which  shall  be  reared,  here  and  here- 
after, a  spiritual  temple  whose  usefulness  shall 
grow  through  the  ages,  and  whose  beauty  shall 
shine  with  an  ever-increasing  effulgence  for- 
ever and  forever.  This  faith  was  so  real, 
this  hope  so  assured,  in  him,  that  it  over- 
flowed, and  touched,  and  finally  took  pos- 
session of  the  hearts  of  all  with  whom  he 
came  into  contact;  and  to-day  there  are 
hundreds  of  teachers  in  the  State,  and  thou- 
sands of  others,  filled  with  a  higher  sense  of 
the  dignity  of  their  calling,  of  the  grand 
possibilities  of  their  work,  and  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  their  precious  trust,  simply  because 
they  have  heard,  seen,  and  learned  to  know 
Dr.  Higbee. 

His  very  presence  was  a  convincing  proof 
of  the  truth  of  his  ideals,  an  object  lesson 
that  carried  conviction  with  it.  He  was  a 
splendid  specimen  of  that  broad  culture 
towards  which  all  true  education  must  tend, 
for  which  our  public  instruction  must  lay 
the  deep  foundations — a  culture  embracing 
the  whole  man,  physically,  intellectually, 
morally.  In  his  prime  his  physical  strength 
and  agility  were  remarkable.  Intellectually 
he  was  an  •*  all-round"  scholar  with  few 
equals  in  the  country;  among  those  who 
knew  him  he  was  an  authority  in  half  a 
dozen  of  the  exact  sciences,  in  general  and 
ecclesiastical  history,  in  the  history  of  phil- 
osophy, in  hymnology,  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, and  several  other  departments.  In 
his  thinking  he  was  a  philosopher ;  an  orator 
in  his  public  speeches ;  in  the  pulpit  he 
made  the  impression  of  the  seer  of  old  whose 
eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  unseen  realities  of 
the  spirit-world  beyond ;  in  his  writing  he 
combined  force  and  accuracy  with  the 
greatest  luxuriance  of  poetic  fancy  and  the 
utmost  elegance  and  grace  of  diction.  But 
with  all  the  unusually  wide  and  varied  range 
of  his  attainments  and  abilities,  those  of  us 
who  enjoyed  the  great  blessing  of  knowing 
him  more  nearly,  were  impressed  most  of 
all  by  the  character  and  personality  back  of 
these.  What  he  was  far  outreached  and 
overtopped  what  he  knew  and  could  do. 

His  nature  was  a  profoundly  earnest  one^ 


as  of  one  ever  living  consciously  in  tbe 
presence  of  God,  and  in  the  very  sight  of 
those  unseen  verities  that  crowd  the  spiritual 
world  around  us.  With  them  he  communed. 
In  them  he  rejoiced.  By  them  he  was  up- 
held in  the  midst  of  the  sorest  trials.  And  to 
them  Death,  who  robbed  us  of  a  spiritual 
father,  brother,  friend,  and  helper,  but  gave 
him  fuller  and  complete  abcess,  so  that  no 
longer  beholding  ''as  in  a  glass  darkly,"  he 
now  sees  them  face  to  face  and  knows  them 
even  as  also  he  is  known.  He  ''walked 
with  God ;  and  he  was  not,  for  God  took 
\i\m:'—Rev.  /.  Max  Hark,  D,  D.,  Pastor 
Moravian  Churchy  Lancaster,  Pa. 


HIS  MANNER  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

When  thinking  of  our  late  highly  honored 
and  greatly  respected  chief,  a  thousand  re- 
collections crowd  to  my  mind.  But,  in 
order  to  be  brief,  I  shall  allow  otheis  to 
speak  of  his  work  on  the  rostrum,  iu  the 
pulpit,  in  the  professor's  chair  in  the  col- 
lege, before  teachers'  institutes,  'in  the 
editorial  sanctum,  and  in  the  world  at  large, 
while  I  shall  note  a  few  facts  in  regard  to 
his  life  in  his  office  surrounded  by  his  sub- 
ordinates. 

No  one  who  was  familiar  with  Dr. Higbee, 
with  his  plain,  unassuming  manner,  kindli- 
ness of  heart,  breadth  of  culture  and  consid- 
eration for  the  rights  of  others,  could  foil  to 
respect  and  love  him.  In  his  treatment  of 
those  around  him,  he  dealt  with  the  charac- 
ter of  men  and  not  with  the  accident  of  po- 
sition in  life.  This,  it  seemed  to  me,  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  his 
character.  He  exemplified  very  fully  in 
his  daily  life  the  teachings  of  his  Divine 
Master.  In  the  almost  three  years  that  I 
spent  with  him  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  I  never  heard  him  utter 
a  harsh  or  an  unkind  word,  though  the  pro- 
vocation at  times  was  great.  In  his  inter- 
course with  his  subordinates  in  the  office,  he 
treated  them  as  men,  gave  each  his  work 
and  expected  it  to  be  done,  but  nothing  of 
the  master  was  visible.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  he  ever  gave  a  command  in  the  office ; 
it  was  always  a  request — which  was  made 
with  the  courtesy  of  one  who  had  no  right 
to  demand  service.  As  a  consequence  every 
one  served  him  through  love  and  respect, 
and  not  through  any  feeling  of  dread  or  fear. 
It  was  always  a  pleasure  to  any  one  in  the 
Department  to  oblige  him.  Indeed,  he 
seemed  more  to  us  like  a  considerate  father 
than  a  superior  officer.  His  arrival  in  the 
office  was  always  hailed  with  gladness,  and 
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if  his  absence  had  been  of  a  few  days'  dura- 
tion, each  one  would  receive  a  cordial  grasp 
of  the  hand  and  a  pleasant  greeting.  His 
charming  social  qualities,  his  fund  of  anec- 
dotes, and  wit  in  repartee,  made  his  presence 
always  desirable  both  to  interest  and  in- 
struct us. 

In  his  occasional  leisure  moments  his 
usual  custom  was  to  seat  himself  beside  some 
one  and  engage  in  a  friendly  discussion  of 
some  literary,  scientific,  or  religious  topic. 
While  he  did  not  obtrude,  unasked,  his 
opinions  on  religious  matters,  yet  at  all 
times,  when  not  otherwise  engaged,  he 
would,  if  desired,  sit,  in  apparent  enjoy- 
ment, as  he  elucidated  with  great  clearness 
and  precision  the  passage  of  Scripture  under 
consideration.  The  writer  remembers  dis- 
tinctly many  such  instances,  some  of  wnich 
gave  to  him  pleasant  surprises,  revealing  new 
beauties  in  old  truths,  and  deducing  un- 
looked-for conclusions  from  those  already 
known,  and  making  impressions  which  he 
shall  never  forget.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  an  exposition  given  to  a  portion  of  St. 
Matthew's  gospel  (embracing  the  current 
Sabbath-school  lesson),  to  Mr.  Stewart  and 
myself  late  at  night,  after  all  the  others  had 
retired  from  the  office.  His  keen  insight 
into  spiritual  matters,  his  wealth  of  illustra- 
tion and  the  beauty  and  force  of  his  diction 
were  truly  wonderful,  as  he  proceeded  to 
give  the  two  of  us  an  exposition  of  that 
difficult  and  much  disputed  passage,  ''And 
I  say  unto  thee  that  thou  art  Peter ;  and 
upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church ;  and 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it." 
It  was  an  exposition  worthy  of  any  pulpit, 
and  would  have  been  a  credit  to  any 
minister. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  my  object  to  speak 
of  his  profound  learning — others  will  do 
that — as  it  is  to  show  what  struck  me  as  one 
of  his  remarkable  traits,  the  manner  in  which 
he  carried  with  him  the  spirit  of  his  Master, 
exemplified  His  teachings  in  his  own  life, 
and  his  pleasure  in  talking  of  sacred  things, 
— of  God's  dealings  with  men  and  the 
beauties  of  that  Heaven  of  which  he  seemed 
to  have  a  foretaste,  of  which  he  had  thought 
much,  and,  I  think,  he  certainly  expected 
soon  to  know  more,  for  he  should  ''  see  eye 
to  eye." 

Another  trait  worthy  of  notice.  He 
worked  to  the  last.  The  last  minutes  in  the 
office  were  given  to  finishing  his  paper  for 
Supt.  Draper,  of  New  York,  as  published  in 
the  last  number  of  The  School  Journal,  That 
was  handed  to  the  writer  to  copy  on  the 
type-writer,  with  instructions  to  leave  space 


for  any  corrections  that  he  might  think  ne- 
cessary to  make  when  he  should  read  it  on 
his  return.  He  then  said,  in  his  usual  plea- 
sant manner,  *'  I  presume  that  I  can  get  no 
one  in  this  office  to  go  with  me  to  the  Mif- 
flintown  Institute?"  No  one  expressing  a 
desire  to  go,  he  passed  out  with  his  custom- 
ary cheery  adieu.  His  work  in  the  Depart- 
ment was  then  finished  ;  in  a  little  over 
twenty- four  hours  afterwards  his  life-work 
ended  in  Mifflintown.  And,  now,  as  we  re- 
call his  kindness,  his  faithfulness  to  duty, 
the  precepts  he  has  given,  and  the  example 
he  has  set  before  us,  his  parting,  as  well  as 
his  life,  seems  to  have  been  fittingly  de- 
scribed by  Goldsmith : 

To  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 
And  e'en  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side ; 
But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call, 
He  watched  and  wept  and  prayed  for  all ; 
And  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries, 
To  tempt  its  new-fledged  offspring  to  the  skies, 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

— Hon,  A,  D,  Glenn,  Department  of  Public 
Instruction f  Harrisburgy  Pa. 


AMONG  THE  CLASSIC  POETS. 

Dr.  Higbee  was  a  man  of  a  very  versatile 
genius,  susceptible  of  being  moved  patheti- 
cally by  all  the  varying  modes  of  life, 
whether  cheerful  or  sorrowful,  lightsome  or 
profound,  entering  into  the  gambols  of  child- 
ren and  participating  in  their  whims  and 
oddities  with  as  keen  a  relish  as  he  had  while 
pursuing  and  following  out  with  success  the 
most  erudite  speculations  of  the  profoundest 
philosophers.  Every  pursuit  undertaken  by 
him  was  entered  upon  with  a  will  and  deter- 
mination of  purpose  not  to  be  bafHed  or  di- 
verted from,  until  he  had  mastered  thor- 
oughly all  its  requirements,  and  was  ready  to 
enter  afresh  upon  some  newer  field  of  enter- 
prise. 

In  his  literary  pursuits  he  was  as  highly 
delighted  in  poring  over,  at  times,  the  sim- 
ple Idylls  of  Theocritus  as  he  was,  at  other 
times,  in  partaking  in  ecstacy  of  the  subli- 
mated strains  of  Pindar.  This  disposition 
of  his  of  passing  readily 

From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe, 

a  fair  opportunity  was  afforded  me  for  ob- 
serving while  we  were  warm  friends  together^ 
though  employed  in  different  occupations, 
long  ago  at  Mercersburg,  and  latterly,  at  in- 
tervals "few  and  far  between,**  when 
he  was  residing  occasionally  in  Lancaster; 
and  especially  in  the  letters  which  he  wrote 
me  at  times  from  different  places  of  his  abode,. 
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was  this  versatile  genius  to  be  observed,  one 
of  them  while  being  written  in  Latin  Sap- 
phics as  correct  in  scansion  as  are  those  of 
Horace,  another  containing  a  metrical  ren- 
dering into  English  of  his  own  of  some  one 
or  other  of  the  Idylls  of  Bion  or  Theocritus, 
and  again,  in  another,  some  lyric  effusion  of 
his  in  **  braid  Scotch  "  after  the  manner  of 
Burns. 

Though  fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  Super- 
intendency  of  Public  Schools  with  signal 
ability  and  success,  elevating  the  standard 
of  these,  as  we  apprehend  in  naany  respects, 
and  especially  in  the  improving  of  their  re- 
ligious tone ;  yet  latterly  was  he  more  de- 
sirous, as  he  expressed  himself,  at  the  close  iDf 
his  work  as  State  Superintendent,  of  assum- 
ing again  more  fully  his  clerical  profession, 
bestowing  his  time  thereafter  mostly  in  writ- 
ing on  religious  subjects  for  the  press,  having 
at  the  same  time  in  charge  the  superinten- 
dency  of  some  quiet,  orderly  congregation. 

This  small  tribute  of  affection  and  regard, 
I  am  happy  to  add  for  one  whom  1  always 
held  so  dear  as  a  friend,  and  of  whom  by 
me  is  the  memory  still  so  sacredly  held  and 
treasured. — Prof.  Wm,  M,  Nevin^  Frank- 
lin and  Marshall  College^  Lancaster ^  Pa, 


"  GLAD  THAT  WK  HAVE   MET  HIM." 

The  friends  of  popular  education  in  this 
part  of  the  State  learned  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
Higbee  with  feelings  of  profound  sorrow. 
We  felt  not  only  that  the  cause  had  sus- 
tained a  great  loss  in  the  removal  of  a  noble 
and  inspiring  leader,  but  that  every  worker 
in  the  schools,  every  lover  of  the  best  inter- 
ests of  youth,  had  lost  a  friend.  His  offi- 
cial utterances  were  always  freighted  with 
wisdom,  and  with  encouragement  and  hope, 
indicating  a  firm  grasp  of  truth,  and  an  un- 
wavering faith  that  it  would  prevail. 

It  was  my  good  fortune,  about  two  years 
ago,  to  have  the  Doctor  in  our  home  for  a 
part  of  two  days  and  a  night.  None  of  us 
will  ever  forget  that  delightful  guest.  The 
conversation  lasted  till  the  small  hours 
came,  and  embraced  a  variety  of  topics. 
Poetry,  German  metaphysics,  theology, 
and  pedagogics,  each  received  a  share  of  at- 
tention ;  but  the  prevailing  theme,  the  one 
returned  to  again  and  again,  was  the  true 
aim  of  our  public  schools  and  how  it  can 
best  be  attained.  Upon  this  subject  his 
words  were  quickening  and  helpful,  and 
were  a  complete  demonstration,  if  such 
were  needed,  that  a  lofty  ideal  in  education 
is  at  once  the  truest  and  the  most  practi- 
•  cable.     During  the  evening  a  number  of  our 


city  School  Directors  called,  and  each  one 
of  these  afterwards  declared  himself,  not 
only  charmed  with  the  man,  but  newly  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  school  work, 
and  more  desirous  than  ever  that  this  work 
should  be  well  done.  '^  We  are  glad  that 
we  have  met  him,"  was  the  expression  of 
all.  I  give  this  as  an  instance  of  his  power 
to  affect  men  in  the  right  way. 

When  such  a  man,  so  broad  in  culture, 
so  quick  in  sympathy,  so  sure  in  faith, 
whose  mere  presence  was  an  encouragement, 
departs  from  us,  we  feel  deeply  our  great 
loss.  But  his  character,  his  words,  and  his 
life  are  not  lost  to  us;  their  far-reaching 
significance  and  good  influences  will  long 
be  felt  by  the  members  of  that  profession 
which  he  loved  and  for  which  he  so  success- 
fully labored. — Supt,  C,  A,  Babcock^  Oil 
City,  Pa, 


INFUSED  HIS  SPIRIT  INTO  HIS  WORK. 

True  Education ^  as  Dr.  Higbee  defined  it  : 
"  To  unsense  the  mind  and  to  unself  the  wiUy 

**When  a  great  man  dies  the  people 
mourn."  When,  on  the  13th  of  December, 
the  news  flashed  through  the  State  that  Dr. 
Higbee  had  fallen,  hundreds  of  hearts  were 
touched  with  sorrow  in  every  county  of  the 
Commonwealth.  County  Superintendents 
who  had  recently  met  him  at  their  institutes 
were  astounded ;  institutes  which  had  not 
yet  convened  but  had  his  name  on  their 
programmes,  were  grieved  at  their  loss;  and 
teachers  in  the  public  schools,  as  they  heard 
of  it,  told  it  to  their  pupils  with  bated  breath 
and  sorrowing  hearts.  No  event  associated 
with  the  history  of  education  in  our  State  has 
touched  so  many  hearts  with  sorrow,  or 
awakened  so  wide  a  feeling  of  sympathy 
and  regret. 

Called  to  the  Superintendency  from  the 
classic  shades  of  academic  life,  it  was  feared 
by  many  that  his  previous  training  and 
associations  unfitted  him  to  preside  over  the 
interests  of  the  great  cause  of  popular  educa- 
tion. But  his  administration  of  the  duties 
of  the  office  soon  dispelled  all  fears.  With 
a  breadth  of  thought  and  grasp  of  general 
principles  that  come  from  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, he  soon  showed  his  ability  not  only  to 
fill,  but  to  adorn  the  position  to  which  he 
had  been  called.  Richly  endowed  with 
intellectual  gifts  and  attainments,  when  bis 
great  soul  came  in  contact  with  and  felt 
the  touch  of  those  influences  which  were  at 
work  giving  life  and  vigor  to  our  common 
school  system,  it  quickly  responded  to  the 
touch,  and  began  to  contribute  its  own  warm 
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sympathies  and  lofty  ideals  to  the  move- 
ment. 

The  early  public  recognition  of  his  abil- 
ity and  fidelity,  and  his  constantly  increas- 
ing popularity,  were  exceedingly  gratifying 
to  his  friends.  Each  year  served  but  to  en- 
hance the  popular  appreciation  of  his  fitness 
for  the  position,  and  to  cement  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  the  educational  public. 
With  a  conscience  true  to  principle  and  a 
heart  beating  with  high  impulses,  he 
learned  to  appreciate  and  love  the  cause  in 
which  he  was  called  to  labor,  with  an  al- 
most sacred  ardor,  and  he  gave  to  it  his 
best  thought  and  his  untiring  energies ;  and 
the  public  was  not  slow  to  recognize  his 
purpose  and  his  devotion.  This  support  of 
public  sentiment  was  sincerely  appreciated, 
and  inspired  him  with  an  ambition  to  make 
himself  even  more  worthy  of  it;  and 
when  the  shadow  of  unjust  and  wanton 
criticism  fell  upon  him,  his  sensitive  nature 
was  stung  with  a  poignancy  of  anguish  that 
few  can  understand  or  appreciate.  It  was 
my  lot  to  be  invited  to  visit  the  orphan 
schools  of  the  State  in  the  interest  of  truth 
and  justice,  and  to  report  their  actual  con- 
dition for  the  information  of  the  educa- 
tional public ;  and  the  gratitude  with  which 
he  read  the  only  paper  which  it  seemed 
necessary  for  me  to  write  and  publish,  is  to 
me  a  precious  menory  now  that  the  great 
heart  to  which  it  helped  to  give  relief  is 
stilled. 

This  attack,  most  wanton  and  unjust,  al- 
most crushed  his  proud  and  sensitive  spirit ; 
yet  conscious  of  an  unswerving  rectitude  of 
purpose,  and  with  a  strong  trust  in  the  tri- 
umph of  the  right,  he  went  forward  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties ;  and  had  the  proud 
satisfaction  of  a  complete  and  even  glorious 
vindication  of  his  rectitude  and  fidelity.  It 
is  to  the  lasting  credit  of  our  great  Gover- 
nor that  amid  the  excitement  and  prejudices 
aroused  by  acrimonious  criticism  that 
seemed  to  be  centred  on  the  head  of  the 
Superintendent,  he  could  discriminate  be- 
tween the  defects  of  a  system  and  the 
merits  of  the  man ;  and  that  he  had  both 
the  sense  of  justice  and  the  courage  to 
stand  by  the  man  and  vindicate  his  honor 
by  reappointing  him  to  the  position  which 
he  had  filled  with  a  guileless  purpose  and  a 
wise  and  efficient  management.  And  no 
more  noble  tribute  to  Dr.  Higbee's  memory 
will  be  spoken  than  those  words  with  which 
he  announced  his  death,  words  worthy  of 
being  printed  in  gold:  "As  a  public  offi- 
cer he  was  painstaking  and  conscientious; 
as  a  man  he  was  pure,  simple-hearted  and 


genial,  gentle  and  kind.  The  teachers  of  the 
state  and  his  associates  in  the  great  work  of 
education  loved  him  with  a  filial  devotion, 
and  the  Commonwealth  trusted  him  as  a 
pure,  noble,  true,  and  honest  man." 

In  revewing  the  work  of  Dr.  Higbee  as 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  I  am 
convinced  that  he  will  take  high  rank  among 
those  who  have  occupied  and  adorned  the 
position.  While  lacking  somewhat  in  that 
broad  statesmanlike  comprehension  of  the 
genius  of  popular  education  that  character- 
ized the  author  of  our  common-school  sys- 
tem, and  the  strong  executive  ability  that 
marked  the  administration  of  his  immediate 
predecessor  in  the  office,  of  him  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  he  came  nearer  to  the  teach- 
ers and  the  people  of  the  State  than  any  one 
who  ha!d  preceded  him  in  the  position.  By 
his  eminent  scholarship  and  high  personal 
character  he  gave  a  dignity  to  the  cause, 
and  awakened  a  sympathy  for  it,  that  magni- 
fied its  value  to  the  teacher,  and  brought  it 
closer  to  the  heart  of  the  public. 

From  a  somewhat  careful  observation  of 
his  work,  two  or  three  elements  of  it  impress 
me  as  being  especially  worthy  of  notice. 
Among  these  I  name  first,  his  influence  in 
favor  of  a  high  standard  of  scholarship 
among  teachers.  A  great  scholar  himself, 
and  with  high  appreciation  of  scholarly  at- 
tainments and  culture,  he  infused  this  spirit 
into  his  work,  and  became  an  ideal  of  high 
attainment  to  the  teachers  of  the  State. 
The  value  of  such  an  influence  is  especially 
great  at  the  present  time ;  for  the  tendency 
to  magnify  methods,  and  the  devices  of 
primary  instruction,  and  the  use  of  tool- 
work  in  our  schools — all  proper  and  neces- 
sary in  their  places — has  a  tendency  to  lower 
the  standard  of  high  scholarship  and  tho- 
rough intellectual  training  in  the  higher 
thought  and  culture  studies  of  the  academic 
course.  Appreciating  this  lower  work  at 
its  full  value,  he  did  not,  as  so  many  do, 
lose  sight  of  the  higher  and  more  important 
work  of  broad  mental  culture  and  the  en- 
richment of  the  spiritual  nature.  His  oft- 
repeated  expression  that  we  must  * '  unsense 
the  mind  and  unself  the  will,"  showed  his 
grasp  of  those  high  principles  of  education 
that  have  given  strength  and  glory  to  mod- 
ern civilization. 

Then,  he  was  himself  an  ideal  of  the  high 
scholarship  which  he  so  highly  prized.  A 
profound  linguist,  a  well-read  mathemati- 
cian, a  broad-minded  theologian,  a  critical 
literary  scholar,  a  writer  of  vigorous  and 
classical  English,  a  clear  and  vigorous 
speaker,  whose  utterance  often  rose  into 
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eloquence — all  these  rare  gifts  he  gave  to  the 
cause  of  education ;  and  as  he  stood  on  the 
lecture  platform  he  was  in  himself  an  inspi- 
ration in  favor  of  the  highest  culture  and 
the  broadest  scholarship  among  our  educa- 
tors and  teachers.  Indeed,  it  can  be  truly 
said  to  the  honor  of  Pennsylvania  that  in 
Dr.  Higbee  she  had  at  the  head  of  her 
school  system  the  most  accomplished  scholar 
among  the  State  Superintendents  of  the 
entire  country. 

Another  element  of  his  influence  as  an 
educator  was  that  all  of  these  graces  of 
culture  and  scholarship  were  adorned  with 
the  crown  of  Christian  faith.  Uutouched  by 
that  popular  materialistic  philosophy  which 
when  it  does  not  deny  the  higher  attributes 
of  the  spiritual  nature  shrouds  the  future  in 
gloom  and  doubt,  he  saw  with  the  certainty 
of  Christian  faith  that  there  was  something 
divine  and  imperishable  in  the  human  soul; 
and  thus  education  to  him  had  a  meaning 
far  higher  than  it  could  have  to  the 
materialist  and  the  agnostic.  The  work  of 
education  was  not  only  the  work  of  an  ad- 
vancing civilization,  but  a  restoration  of 
man  towards  the  divine  image.  The  problem 
of  education  ended  not  in  the  falling  shadows 
of  death,  but  reached  over  into  the  light 
beyond,  and  the  result  was  to  be  scanned 
by  an  omniscient  eye  and  receive  the  divine 
approval.  The  high  work  of  education  was 
thus  crowned  with  the  chaplet  of  Faith,  and 
received  that  inspiration  which  alone  can 
come  from  a  belief  in  the  grander  develop- 
ment of  the  life  immortal. 

Thus  believing  he  lived  and  wrote  and 
taught,  and  at  last  fell  with  his  armor  on, 
and  has  gone  to  test  the  truth  of  the  faith 
which  gave  inspiration  to  his  labors.  The 
great  brain,  the  chamber  of  high  thought, 
is  quiet ;  the  throbbing  heart,  so  full  of  lofty 
aspirations,  is  stilled ;  the  voice  that  so  often 
touched  the  hearts  of  listening  teachers  and 
friends  of  education  is  hushed;  the  frail 
body  that  for  years  was  too  weak  a  casket 
for  the  gem  it  held  is  passing  to  dust ; — but 
his  work  remains,  a  hallowed  and  inspiring 
memory  to  thousands  who  loved  him,  and 
his  influence  will  be  felt  beyond  the  present 
generation.  We  lay  these  chaplets  of  our 
appreciation  and  gratitude  upon  his  grave, 
and  rejoice  in  the  thought  that  "He  giveth 
his  beloved  sleep." — Dr.  Edward  Brooks y 
Philadelphia^  Pa, 


RICH    INHERITANCE   FOR  THE   YOUTH. 

I  wish  to  contribute  a  few  words  to  your 
Memorial  Number  of  The  Journal.  It  was 
my  good  fortune  to  know  Dr.  Higbee  in 


person  for  several  years.  I  knew  him  to 
admire  him  for  critical,  extended  and  ready 
scholarship;  for  his  administrative  abilities; 
for  his  wonderful  power  as  a  public  speaker; 
for  his  large  comprehension  of  the  duties  ojf 
his  ofhce ;  for  his  smgleness  of  mind  in  his 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  education ;  for  his 
generous  sympathy  for  all  teachers;  and 
for  his  genial  warmth  and  courtesy  as  a  per- 
sonal friend.  His  life  constitutes  a  rich  in- 
heritance for  the  youth  of  the  State  in  which 
he  labored;  and  his  career  is  a  legacy  to 
the  nation.  I  suffer  a  personal  loss  in  the 
death  of  this  Christian  man. — Dr,  J.  H, 
Hoose^  Principal  State  Normal  and  Trainr 
ing  School^  Cortland ^  New  York. 


BRIEF  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  life  and  woik 
of  Dr.  Higbee,  which  is  kindly  furnished  as 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  M.  Aughinbaugh, 
President  of  Mercersburg  College,  affords 
definite  information  upon  a  number  of  points, 
and  will  be  read  with  much  interest  : 

The  Rev.  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee  was  bom  April 
27th,  1830,  about  six  miles  from  Burlington, 
Vermont.  He  was  the  youngest  member  of 
the  family.  There  were  six  sons  and  two 
daughters.  His  sister  Mary  £.,  wife  of  the 
writer,  died  in  September,  1867,  and  his  brother 
Ira,  who  lived  in  Cincinnati,  some  years  later. 
Five  brothers  and  one  sister,  all  older  than  the 
Doctor,  live  to  mourn  his  death.  His  father 
was  a  noble  specimen  of  New  England  man- 
hood, somewhat  impulsive  in  his  make-up,  and 
a  most  generous  man.  The  estimation  in  whidi 
he  was  held  by  the  community  in  which  he 
lived  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  his  fellow-citi- 
zens sent  him  as  their  representative  to  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State.  True  to  his  constituents, 
and  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  entire  state, 
he  defended  the  farming  community  against 
the  burdensome  taxation  with  which  they  were 
then  threatened.  On  one  occasion,  when  this 
subject  was  under  consideration,  he  broke  out 
as  follows :  "  There  are,  Mr.  Chairman,  some 
members  of  this  body  who  seem  to  think  that 
farmers  are  horses,  and  lawyers  knights  bom 
with  spurs  on  their  heels,  and  commissioned  by 
the  powers  above  to  ride  the  farmers  to  death." 

The  writer  first  met  Dr.  Higbee  in  Octo- 
ber, 1848.  He  was  then  a  member  of  the  sen- 
ior class  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  from 
which  he  graduated  with  honor  in  1849. 
Elnathan,  as  we  then  called  him,  was 
induced  mainly  through  the  influence  of  his 
now  sainted  sister,  to  come  to  Emroitsbuig* 
Md.,  to  take  charge  of  the  mathematical  and 
classical  departments  of  a  select  school  which 
the  writer,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  leading 
citizens,  had  organized  there.  He  was  then  read- 
ing law  and  fully  determined,  at  no  distant 
day  to  return  to  his  native  state,  and  qualify 
I  himself  for  the  legal  profession.    He  once  re- 
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lated  to  the  writer  the  anecdote  told  of  John  C. 
Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina  and  Daniel  Webster, 
of  Massachusetts.  Those  statesmen  were  stand- 
ing in  front  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  when 
a  drove  of  jacks  were  going  by.  "  Look  !  Dan," 
said  Calhoun  to  Webster,  "there  go  some  of 
your  constituents."  "Yes,"  Webster  replied, 
"they  are  goin^  South  to  teach  school."  Then 
with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye  he  added,  ^^Fve 
come  South  to  teach  school." 

Dr.  Higbee  was  an  earnest  student  all  the 
time  he  was  under  the  writer's  roof.  During 
the  first  winter  he  spent  in  Emmitsburg,  though 
only  in  his  twentieth  year,  he  entered  into  cor- 
respondence with  the  professor  of  languages  in 
the  University  of  Vermont — a  correspondence 
that  assumed  in  the  end  a  controversial  turn — 
touching  the  correct  translation  of  a  difficult 
Greek  passage  which  I  cannot  now  recall.  He 
also  discovered  a  new  method  of  solving  a  dif- 
ficult problem*  in  mathematics,  and  submitted 
bis  solution  to  the  criticism  of  the  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  University,  by  whom,  as  I 
remember,  it  was  pronounced  correct  in  every 
particular. 

Though  bom  on  New  England  soil,  and 
brought  up  under  New  England  influence,  Dr. 
Higbee,  when  he  came  to  Emmitsburg,  was 
not  wholly  ig^norant  of  German  thought.  The 
President  of  the  University  of  Vermont  was  a 
great  admirer  of  Dr.  Ranch,  the  first  President 
of  Marshall  Collie,  at  Mercersbur^,  Pa.,  and 
if  my  memory  is  not  at  fault,  introduced 
Ranch's  Psychology  as  a  text-book.  But  be 
this  as  it  may.  Dr.  H.  was  prepared  to  grapple 
with  the  new  order  of  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical thought  that  challenged  him  in  his  new 
environment.  In  the  controversy  then  going 
on  in  the  Reformed  Church  he  became  deeply 
interested.  He  read,  I  may  say  devoured,  the 
articles  of  Drs.  Nevin  and  Schafif,  as  they  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  in  the  Mercersburg 
Review,  Often  did  we  sit  up  until  a  late  hour 
of  the  night,  discussing  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical subjects.  At  length  convinced  that  man 
can  reach  the  true  idea  of  his  being  only  in 
Christ,  he  resolved  to  connect  himself  with  the 
Church.  The  writer  baptized  and  confirmed 
him.  Soon  after  his  confirmation  he  found 
himself  confronted  by  this  question :  "  If  Christ 
be  the  Fulfilment  of  Propnccy,  and  the  only 
Mediator  between  God  and  man,  is  it  not  my 
duty  to  consecrate  myself  wholly  to  the  work 
for  which  He  bled,  died,  and  triumphed?" 

The  decision  of  this  question  was  soon 
reached:  "Others  may  enter  the  legal  pro- 
fession, but  I  will  preach  the  gospel."  This  is 
what  his  sister  desired,  and  what  she  and  other 
members  of  the  Church  at  Emmitsburg  earn- 
estly labored  and  prayed  for. 

In  1850  Dr.  Higbee  accepted  the  position  of 
private  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  Hon.  Joshua 
Motter,  of  Emmitsburg.  This  position  he  held 
one  year.  In  the  latter  part  of  185 1  or  early  in 
1852,  he  .entered  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
the  Reformed  Church  at  Mercersburg.  Drs. 
Nevin  and  SchafT  were  his  teachers.  After 
completing  his  seminary  course,  to  replenish 
tii  wasted  exchequer  he  accepted  the  profes- 


sorship of  mathematics  in  the  high  school  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.  In  1854  he  was  licensed  to 
preach  die  gospel  by  the  Maryland  Classis  of 
the  Reformed  Church.  The  supply  of  minis- 
ters in  this  Church,  at  that  period  of^its  history, 
was  greater  than  the  demand.  After  waiting 
several  months  in  vain  for  a  field  of  labor  in 
the  South,  the  Doctor  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Congregational  Church  at  Bethel,  Vt.  After 
laboring  there  for  a  few  years,  not  feeling  at 
home,  theologically  or  ecclesiastically,  in  his 
new  relation,  he  returned  to  the  South  with  an 
honorable  dismission,  to  the  church  of  his  first 
love.  For  a  time  he  served  the  Emmitsburg 
charge  as  supply,  and  was  then  summoned  to 
Tiffin,  Ohio,  to  take  charge  of  the  First  Reformed 
Church  of  that  city.  While  in  Tiffin  he  was 
Professsor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Heidelberg 
College. 

From  Tiffin  he  removed  to  Pittsburgh,  and 
after  remaining  there  for  a  few  years  as  pastor 
of  Grace  Church,  he  was  called  to  the  Profes- 
sorship in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Mercers- 
burg, made  vacant  by  the  temporary  absence 
of  Dr.  Schaff.  To  this  chair  he  was  perma- 
nently elected  a  few  years  after  he  entered  upon 
its  duties.  In  1871,  when  the  seminary  was  re- 
moved to  Lancaster,  he  resigned  the  chair  he 
had  so  ably  and  acceptably  filled  for  upwards 
of  seven  years,  and  accepted  the  presidency  of 
Mercersburg  College.  For  reasons  satisfactory 
to  himself,  he  resigned  the  presidency  of  the 
college  in  1880,  and  in  1881  he  accepted  the 
appointment  of  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction of  Pennsylvania.  This  position  he 
held  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

The  impression  is  well-nigh  general  that  Dr. 
Higbee  was  an  adopted  son  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  Such  is  not  the  fact.  He  was  her 
spiritual  son,  bom  in  and  nurtured  by  her.  In 
her  Theological  Seminary  he  received  his 
training  for  &e  gospel  ministry  and,  after  hav- 
ing passed  a  satisfactory  examination,  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Maryland 
Classis  of  the  Reformed  Cnurch. 

The  object  of  this  paper,  hastily  penned 
under  a  more  than  ordinaiy  pressure  of  duties, 
is  not  to  eulogize  our  dear,  departed  brother. 
This  the  writer  will  not  now  attempt.  The  re- 
cord Dr.  Higbee  has  bequeathed  the  world  is 
his  best  eulogy.  Bv  his  self-sacrificing  interest 
in  the  well-being  o(  our  common  humanity  he 
has  erected  for  himself  a  monument  that  will 
survive  the  "wreck  of  matter."  His  memory 
is  embalmed  in  the  affections  of  those  who 
knew  him  best. 


HIS  FIRST  SCHOOL  IN  VERMONT. 

We  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  present 
the  following  reminiscences  of  Dr.  Higbee 
from  the  pen  of  Rev.  R.  H.  Howard,  A. 
M.,  of  Franklin,  Mass.,  who,  it  may  be,  is 
one  of  the  few  pupils  left  of  those  who  at- 
tended his  winter  school  in  Burlington, 
nearly  forty-five  years  ago.  Mr.  Howard  is 
probably  the  only  roan  living  who  could 
give  us  an  appreciative  sketch  of  this  country 
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school  and  its  youthful  schoolmaster  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  pupil,  which  he  recalls 
with  so  much  gratification.     He  says  : 

The  first  time  the  writer  ever  saw  the  late 
Elnathan  £.  Higbee  was  towards  the  close 
of  a  Saturday  afternoon,  late  in  the  autumn 
of  1846  or  '47.  It  was  in  one  of  the  outly- 
ing school  districts  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  a 
neighborhood  known  as  "  Fourth  Street." 
He  was  standing  on  the  roadside  at  the  time, 
not  far  from  the  humble  country  school 
house  in  which  he  had  that  very  week  begun 
to  teach  a  district  school  for  the  ensuing 
winter  term.  He  was  then  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Vermont;  and  who  knows  but 
that  it  was  then  and  there  that  Mr.  Higbee 
began  that  long  and  remarkably  brilliant 
educational  career  which  has  so  recently  and 
so  suddenly  terminated? 

When  I  first  met,  and,  by  a  schoolmate, 
was  introduced  to  Mr.  Higbee,  his  appear- 
ance was  as  interesting  as  it  was  striking. 
He  was  rather  under  size  as  to  form.  He 
stood  erect.  His  countenance  seemed 
youthful — he  was  but  1 6  years  old — but  it  was 
singularly  vivacious ;  and,  as  he  stood  there 
by  the  roadside  on  that  autumn  Saturday 
afternoon,  gun  in  hand,  with  his  pantaloons 
tucked  into  his  boots,  and  dressed  in  a  hun- 
ter's suit — he  was  evidently  returning  from  a 
gunning  expedition — he  quite  realized  one's 
most  romantic  dream  of  an  intrepid  young 
huntsman.  How  well  I  remember  every 
feature  of  this  scene — the  whole  picture  then 
and  there  presented  having  been  indelibly 
impressed  upon  my  boyhood's  memory. 
Meantime,  how  little  the  then  verdant 
school-boy  dreamed  that,  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  forty  years,  he  was  to  pen  his  re- 
collections of  this  same  brilliant  young 
schoolmaster,  who,  after  an  exceptionally 
successful  career  in  that  educational  sphere 
into  which  he  was  just  then  so  hopefully  and 
auspiciously  entering,  was  at  the  last  to  be  so 
abruptly  summoned  to  lay  down  his  charge, 
and  cease  at  once  to  work  and  to  live  ! 

On  the  ensuing  Monday  I  became  a  mem- 
ber of  Mr.  Higbee's  school ;  and,  if  I  had 
been  favorably  impressed  by  his  striking  per- 
sonal appearance,  and  by  his  vivacious  talk, 
at  my  first  interview  with  him,  I  at  once  be- 
came still  more  deeply  interested  in  him  be- 
cause of  his  brilliant  qualities  as  a  school- 
master. His  energy  and  tact  in  the  man- 
agement of  his  school  were  marked.  As  a 
disciplinarian  he  was  always  and  completely 
the  master  of  the  situation.  I  can  remem- 
ber his  talking  with  deepest  earnestness  and 
seriousness  to  certain  of  his  larger  boys,  who 
were  sometimes  tempted  to  disorder  during 


school  hours — never  in  a  threatening  manner 
but  always  in  a  way  to  shame  and  subdue 
them.  I  never  knew  him,  even  in  these 
early  days,  and  though  dealing  with  very 
many  very  rude  natures,  young  and  inex- 
perienced as  he  was,  to  resort  to  any  other 
disciplinary  measures  than  those  of  moral 
suasion.  I  doubt  if  he  struck  a  blow  during 
his  whole  term.  Nor  was  this  dependence 
upon  moral  means  or  measures,  on  his  part, 
indicative  of  any  lack  of  firmness  or  decision. 
He  was  a  martinet  in  reference  to  the  matter 
of  order  in  the  school-room.  He  was  al- 
ways kind  and  respectful  in  dealing  with  his 
pupils ;  but  the  instant  he  had  crossed  the 
threshold  of  his  school-room,  nothing  was 
more  evident  to  all  concerned  than  that  he 
was  Master, 

His  rare  gifts  and  efficiency  as  a  teacher, 
also,  were  thus  early  clearly  manifest.  Per- 
haps he  did  not  at  that  time  always  insist 
upon  independent,  original  work  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil,  as  much  as  we  do  in  these 
latter  days  ;  there  may  then  have  been  a  little 
more  of  rote- work  than  of  reasoning ;  but  I 
still  remember  my  amazement  at  the  light- 
ning-like rapidity  and  dexterity  with  which 
he  would  shower  both  sides  of  a  boy's  slate 
with  algebraic  symbols  and  processes.  No 
wonder  he  subsequently  became  a  mathe- 
matician and  a  mathematical  instructor  of 
extraordinary  proficiency. 

But  what  was  quite  remarkable  about  Mr. 
Higbee,  in  those  days,  was  that  he  was  no 
less  brilliant  in  his  performances  on  the 
play-ground  than  in  the  school -room.  He 
was  a  natural-born  athlete,  easily  outstrip- 
ping, in  all  manly  sports,  the  most  active 
and  stalwart  of  his  boys.  Indeed,  there  is 
nothing  which  I  remember  about  him  more 
vividly  or  distinctly  than  the  fact  that  he 
yi2&  facile  princeps  among  his  boys  in  con- 
nection with  their  various  school  games- 
could  always  be  relied  upon  to  run  ^ter, 
jump  higher,  knock  a  ball,  or  kick  a  foot- 
ball farther  than  any  of  the  rest  of  us.  As 
a  skater  he  was  fleet  as  the  wind,  and  as 
alert,  nimble,  and  agile  as  seems  possible  to 
any  master  of  the  art.  How  well  do  I  re- 
member his  prodigies  of  dexterity  on  the 
glare  ice  of  Shelburne  Pond  on  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day!  How  well  also  do  I  remember 
his  once  takmg  after  me  that  day !  Did  I 
elude,  or  escape  him?  As  well  might  one 
attempt  successfully  to  elude  the  lightning. 
O  what  a  glorious  boy,  truly,  was  he  among 
his  boys!  It  is  quite  likely  that  those  who 
knew  him  intimately  only  during  his  later 
years,  can  hardly  realize  with  what  keen 
zest  he  shared,  and  what  decided,  invincible 
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relish  he  had,  in  those  early  days,  for  these 
athletics,  indeed  for  all  the  physical  activities 
and  exercises  of  juvenile  and  youthful  life. 
Under  the  circumstances  it  can  quite  easily 
be  seen  how  that  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
he  was  idolized  in  the  school-room,  on  the 
other,  he  was  in  all  respects  our  ideal  hero 
outside  of  it. 

The  writer  is  unable  to  say  whether,  of 
all  the  rustic  boys  and  girls  that  attended 
EInathan  Higbee's  school  that  winter,  he 
alone  survives.  But  of  this  he  is  confident 
that  if  there  be  others  of  them  still  living, 
when  they  shall  hear  of  the  death  of  this 
their  beloved  school-master  of  the  years 
loDg  gone  by — though  his  surviving  family, 
or  friends  may  never  hear  from  them  to  that 
eflfect — they  will  yet,  notwithstanding  this 
lapse  of  more  than  forty  years,  sincerely 
mourn  his  loss.  Meanwhile,  eminently 
brilliant  and  useful  as  has  been  Mr.  Higbee's 
subsequent  career  on  educational  lines,  let 
me  here  add  that  in  these,  his  earliest  ex- 
periments in  the  art  of  pedagogy,  he,  in  my 
judgment,  gave  most  ample  proof  and 
promise  of  it  all. 

The  last  time  I  ever  saw  Mr.  H.  was  in  the 
college  chapel  of  the  University  of  Vermont. 
Years  had  passed  away  since  the  district 
school  experiences  described  above.  He 
had  become  a  clergyman ;  and  he  had  now 
been  invited  by  the  faculty  of  the  University 
to  deliver  the  "Master's  Oration,"  on  the 
ensuing  commencement  day.  I  remember 
distinctly  just  how  he  appeared  as,  on  the 
occasion  of  chapel  prayers,  he  sat  with  the 
faculty  on  the  old  chapel  platform.  He 
was  dressed  with  scrupulous  neatness  and 
taste.  His  handsome  countenance  had  be- 
come "sicklied  o'er,"  to  some  extent,  with 
the  "pale  cast"  which  high  thought  and 
true  sanctity  so  often  confer.  Yet  still  there 
played  about  those  clear-cut  features  his  char- 
acteristic smile,  the  light  and  sweetness  of 
which  no  portrait  will  ever  be  able  to  catch 
or  reproduce.  As  I  sat  there  on  that  occa- 
sion and  looked  at  him  with  not  a  little  of 
my  early  boyhood's  interest  and  devotion — 
he  little  suspecting  that  before  him  among 
those  college  students  sat  one  of  his  former 
Fourth  Street  boys — I  said,  "Can  it  be 
that  this  quiet  man,  so  intellectual  and 
saintly-looking,  is  actually  the  same  that  in 
other  days  with  so  much  brusque  energy, 
dashing  not  to  say  dare-devil  earnestness, 
had  awakened  such  unbounded  admiration 
and  romantic  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  Fourth  Street  district 
school?"  Yet  there  he  was — confessedly 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  most  promising 


young  men  that  had  ever  gone  forth  from 
that  institution. 

The  Higbee  family  was  a  large  and  un- 
usually interesting  one;  there  were  several 
sons,  and  two  or  three  daughters;  all  of  them 
talented,  enterprising,  and,  as  I  thought,  sin- 
gularly handsome  young  men  and  women.  I 
have  often  seen  the  two  homesteads  of  this 
notable  family.  One  of  them,  in  which  I 
think  all  the  children  were  born,  was  in  St. 
George,  about  seven  or  eight  miles  from 
Burlington.  It  was  quite  an  imposing  farm- 
house in  its  day,  very  eligibly  situated  on  a 
gentle  rise  some  distance  from  the  highway, 
and  handsomely  set  off  by  its  broad  natural 
lawns.  The  second,  or  Williston  home, 
a  short  distance  east  from  Burlington,  was 
not  so  attractive  or  so  spacious  as  the  former. 
Mr.  Higbee  the  elder,  the  father  of  this  great 
family,  was  a  very  unique  character.  He  was, 
indeed,  eccentricity  itself.  But  yet  he  was  a 
strong,  true  man,  whose  memory  will  long  be 
as  ointment  poured  forth  in  Burlington.  His 
chief  claim  to  perennial  consideration,  how- 
ever, I  ween,  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
father  of  the  gifted,  genial,  glorious  EIna- 
than £.  Higbee.- 


EVERY   KIND   OF  OUT-DOOR    SPORT. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  peculiar  sadness  that 
I  attempt  to  give  you  some  reminiscences 
of  our  dear  departed  friend  and  brother, 
£.  £.  Higbee.  My  earliest  acquaintance 
with  him  dates  back  to  1849,  when  I  was 
but  a  lad  of  eleven  years  and  he  a  youth  of 
nineteen.  As  you  know,  he  had  come 
fresh  from  his  home  in  Vermont,  to  assist 
his  brother-in-law.  Rev.  G.  W.  Aughin- 
baugh,  in  teaching  a  select  school,  and  I  was 
one  of  his  little  boys  who  very  soon  became 
attached  to  him. 

In  the  hours  of  school  he  was  dignified 
and  kind — a  very  strict  disciplinarian  and 
master  in  all  things.  In  playtime  he  would 
unbend  his  dignity,  and  soon  made  it 
manifest  that  he  was  the  best  man — not 
only  at  books,  but  as  well  at  every  kind  of 
sport.  I  began  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Latin  under  him  at  this  time,  and  also  the 
pursuit  of  every  kind  of  out-door  sport,  of 
which  he  was  very  fond.  Many  a  day  did 
he  and  I  ramble  the  woods  and  fields  around 
old  Emmitsburg  with  gun  and  bag,  and  many 
an  hour  we  sat  along  the  banks  of  Tom's 
Creek,  where  bites  were  plenty  but  fish  few. 
He  was  as  fine  a  shot  as  I  ever  knew,  and 
he  disdained  to  shoot  at  any  game  in  repose, 
preferring,  as  he  said,  to  give  them  a  fair 
chance  for  life.     He  rarely  raised  the  gun 
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to  his  shoulder  to  glance  along  the  barrel  in 
shooting  partridges,  pheasants  or  wood- 
cock— and  he  rarely  failed  to  bring  down 
his  bird.  I  have  seen  him  wing  the  chim- 
ney swallow  in  his  wa3rward  flight ;  and  the 
bull-bat  he  has  often  shot  at  twilight  from 
the  very  hill  where  now  in  death's  cold  sleep 
his  mortal  remains  are  at  rest.  These  feats 
of  skill  in  marksmanship  were  common  when 
he  was  a  young  man,  but  as  he  grew  older 
I  never  knew  him  to  take  the  gun  into  his 
hand.  His  beautiful  hazel  eye  was  quick  as 
the  lightning,  and  the  most  expressive  fea- 
ture of  his  face.  It  seemed,  at  times  of 
great  earnestness,  to  pierce  through  men  and 
things,  until  the  very  core  of  the  matter  lay 
bare  before  him,  and  he  saw  everything  in 
clearest  vision.  His  power  of  ordinary 
sight  was  also  remarkable.  He  could  tell 
from  a  long  distance  not  only  the  genera 
but  the  species  of  trees,  as  for  instance  the 
different  oaks,  maples,  etc.,  and  enjoyed 
testing  his  eyesight  in  this  way;  he  could 
count  the  strands  of  a  rope  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  any  one  else  while  at  Mercers- 
burg;  and  on  the  way  to  Europe  and  return 
his  eye  was  as  quick  and  as  sure  as  that  of 
any  of  the  sailors  to  detect  and  distinguish 
objects  on  the  horizon. 

During  his  last  year  at  the  Theological 
Seminary,  in  Mercersburg,  I  again  resumed 
my  studies  under  him ;  and  if  old  ''  PameU's 
Knob  "  and  the  *'  Trout  Run  "  could  speak, 
they  would  tell  tales  of  our  innocent  pranks, 
in  company  with  the  now  venerable  Prof. 
Wm.  M.  Nevin.  It  was  here  and  after- 
wards at  Lancaster,  whither  I  followed  him 
when  he  was  called  to  the  High  School — to 
become  your  instructor  in  mathematics — that 
our  companionship  was  properly  begun,  I 
then  having  advanced  to  an  age  when  I  could 
more  properly  enjoy  and  appreciate  him. 

Among  the  grand  old  hills  that  lie  around 
Mercersburg  I  first  learned  of  his  poetic 
nature,  as  he  would  read  me,  from  time  to 
time,  some  of  his  youthful  productions. 
Here  he  gave  me  the  lines  to  the  '^  Tumble 
Bug,"  which  I  have  transcribed  for  you  and 
send  herewith  as  a  memento.  We  were 
walking  down  the  lane,  through  the  old 
home  farm,  when  his  attention  was  arrested 
by  one  of  these  bugs  at  work.  Ever  keenly 
alive  to  and  appreciative  of  the  beauties 
and  wonders  of  nature,  he  stopped  to  in- 
vestigate the  bug,  soon  getting  from  me  all 
I  knew  of  its  habits  and  peculiarities,  and 
then  came  these  lines,  which  I  think  would 
do  no  discredit  to  Bums  himself,  with 
whose  poems  he  was  very  familiar.  He 
often  wrote  in  this  Scotch  dialect. 


During  the  year  that  I  was  with  him  as  i 
pupil,  we  roomed,  slept  and  ate  together, 
and  on  down  to  the  end  of  his  life  our  rela- 
tion was  always  most  pleasant.  He  was  as 
dear  to  me  as  a  brother  in  the  flesh,  and  I 
cannot  yet  think  of  him  as  dead.  It  is  an 
item  of  pleasant  memory  to  noe  that  I  heard 
his  very  ^frj/ sermon,  which  was  preached 
on  the  last  Sunday  in  Advent,  1854,  in  the 
First  Reformed  Church  at  Lancaster,  where 
his  funeral  service  was  held;  and  I  also 
heard  the  last  sermon  he  preached,  which 
was  in  the  church  he  loved  so  well  at 
Eromitsburg,  on  the  13th  of  October,  1889, 
subject :  **  The  Communion  of  Saints ; "  and 
from  this  church,  as  you  know,  the  last  ser- 
vices were  held.  It  is  a  sweet  and  blessed 
comfort  to  feel  ''that  we  are  still  in  quick 
sympathy  in  all  things  glad  and  good ''  with 
our  beloved  dead,  who  have  only  preceded 
us  to  the  other  shore,  and  will  welcome  as 
there  when  the  Master  shall  call  va,^An 
Old  Pupil,  Washington,  Z>.  C. 


GRAND  WORK  AT  MERCERSBURG. 

The  following  paper  is  from  the  pen  of 
Prof.  J.  B.  Kerschner,  who  was  closely  as- 
sociated with  Dr.  Higbee  in  his  work  at 
Mercersburg.  There  is  probably  no  one 
who  is  more  competent  to  write  the  hbto7 
of  this  important  era  in  the  life  of  our  late 
State  Superintendent.  The  service  rendered 
in  the  high  office  to  which  he  was  after- 
wards called  was  all  the 'more  effective  be- 
cause of  the  intense  strain,  and  toil,  and 
blessed  results  of  this  life  at  Mercersburg. 
Prof.  Kerschner  writes : 

Dr.  Higbee  came  to  Mercersburg  in  1864,  to 
fill  the  position  of  Professor  of  Church  Histoiy, 
etc.,  left  temporarily  vacant  by  our  venerable 
teacher,  Dr.  SchafT.  There  I  met  him  for  the 
first  time,  on  my  return  to  that  place  to  assume 
certain  duties  in  the  Theological  Seminary. 
He  came  in  April,  I  in  November,  of  that  year. 
At  once  with  his  characterisdc  kindness  he  r^ 
ceived  me  into  the  circle  of  his  friends,  and  m 
his  house  I  enjoyed  unnumbered  hours  of  the 
sweetest  social  pleasure.  Our  friendship  was 
based,  at  first,  perhaps  on  a  certain  community 
of  studies;  for  although  he  was  then  deeply 
plunged  into  the  massive  tomes  of  the  Church 
Historians,  his  duties  in  the  department  of  New 
Testament  Exegesis  led  him  into  fields  of  study 
adjacent  or  identical  with  my  own. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  he  had  always  been  a 
master  of  the  Latin  language ;  and  good  ser* 
vice  did  it  render  him  in  his  calling.  I  see  him 
yet  poring  over  those  stout  Mign6  volumes  of 
the  Fathers,  over  the  Magdeburg  Centuries, 
and  especially  over  the  mighty  Hospinian  for 
the  sacramental  controversies  of  the  era  of  die 
Reformation.    But  like  Iphig^iia 
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Das  Load  der  Griechen  mit  der  Scele  tnchcod,* 

he  was  always  pressing  on  in  his  mastering  of 
the  Hellenic  literature,  in  which,  during  the 
coarse  of  his  labors  in  Mercersburg  he  attained 
a  rare  proficiency.  Dr.  Higbee  had  in  the  very 
depths  of  his  soul  an  impulse  to  thoroughness ; 
he  was  contented  with  no  half-way  excellency ; 
hence  he  surrounded  himself,  to  the  utmost  of 
his  ability,  with  the  means  and  aids  of  scholar- 
ship, and  used  them  with  the  vigor  and  delight 
of  the  bom  student. 

It  may  interest  some  under  whose  eyes  these 
lines  may  come,  to  know  that  during  these 
vcars  Dr.  Henry  Harbaugh,  of  blessed  memory, 
held  the  chair  of  Didactic  Theology  at  Mercers- 
burg. Hand  ulii  veterum  virtute  secundus, 
this  great  man  had  something  Titanic  in  his 
nature;  he  was  felt  by  all  to  be  a  tower  of 
strength  in  the  Church,  was  in  the  ripest  de- 
velopment of  his  powers,  at  the  very  acme  of 
his  vast  usefulness,  but  alas !  was  near  the  end 
of  his  life's  endless  toil  and  endeavor ;  he  died 
December  30th,  1867.  Into  such  a  company, 
as  a  third,  my  '*  wenigkeit'*  was  admitted. 

The  sparsely  occupied  Seminary  building 
itself,  the  halls  at  the  south  end  of  the  town,  the 
fine  roomy  preparatory  building,  all  monu- 
ments of  the  zeal  and  liberality  of  a  noble  band 
of  workers  who  now  rest  from  their  labors,  con- 
fronted these  faithful  and  earnest  men.  The 
thought  powerfully  seized  them  that  these  build- 
ings might  be  refilled;  that  these  long  cor- 
ihdors  might  echo  the  footsteps  of  academic 
youth;  that  these  toil-erected  structures  might 
be  saved  from  decay,  and  the  work  of  the  pious 
dead  might  be  rescued  from  oblivion.  Thus 
Mercersburg  College  was  founded,  and  Rev. 
Thos.  G.  Apple,  then  pastor  at  Greencastle, 
now  the  venerable  and  beloved  Coryphaeus  of 
the  institutions  at  Lancaster,  was  called  to  pre- 
side over  its  destinies.  The  teaching  force  of 
the  Seminary  assisted  him,  as  their  time  allowed 
or  their  indination  prompted.  Dr.  Higbee  was 
now  incessant  in  labors,  tireless  in  his  efforts. 
Watering  others,  he  was  himself  abundantly 
watered.  He  refreshed  and  enlaiged  his  col- 
lie course ;  he  made  great  strides  in  breadth 
and  accuracy  of  knowledge,  but  was  uncon- 
sciously only  preparing  for  greater  things. 

Thus  eight  del^^httul  years  of  my  friend's 
fife  passed  away  in  that  uneventful  quiet  that 
marks  the  student's  existence;  to  me  alsode- 
hghtfiil  then,  and  delightful  now  to  look  back 
upon,  save  ^at 

A  ieeUng  of  sadness  and  longing, 

That  is  not  akin  to  pain. 
And  resembles  sorrow  only. 

As  the  mist  resembles  rain, 

comes  over  the  spirit,  when  I  remember  that 
both  of  these  eminent  men  whom  I  am  thank- 
fui  that  I  can  call  my  friends,  are  removed 
forever  firom  the  scenes  of  their  earthly  labors. 
In  the  spring  of  1871  the  theological  students 
dispers^,  to  meet  no  more  in  their  old  quarters 
at  Mercersburg ;  Lancaster  was  henceforth  to 
be  their  home,  as  it  had  been  that  of  most  of 
them  during  their  collegiate  years.    At  this  im- 

•Seeking  the  land  of  dte  Greeks  with  all  her  soul. 


portant  juncture,  Dr.  Higbee  thought  that  the 
voice  of  duty  bade  him  remain  with  the  youn^ 
and  promising  institution  which  he  had  helped 
to  establish ;  and,  as  Dr.  Apple  at  that  time 
resigned  his  position,  he  naturally  became  his 
successor.  This  exchange  of  positions,  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  ordinary  prudence, 
looked  like  the  sheerest  folly.  His  labors  had 
been  vastly  increased ;  his  anxieties  were  end- 
less; his  remuneration  was  smaller;  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  college,  no  light  burden  when 
faithfully  discharged,  rested  mainly  upon  him  ; 
he  was  a  committee  of  ways  and  means  where 
such  seemed  not  to  exist ;  his  duties  were  often 
harassing,  always  incessant.  But  his  faithful- 
ness to  duty  and  to  conscience  was  the  highest 
wisdom  nobly  rewarded.  In  no  case,  if  he  had 
under  such  conditions  retained  his  easy  place, 
could  he  have  become  the  man  he  was  after-* 
wards  known  to  be  in  the  Church  and  in  the 
State;  whatever  he  might  have  been,  or  might 
have  known,  never  would  he  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  celestial  powers  which  deign 
to  visit  only  those  who  *'  eat  their  bread  with 


In  the  course  of  the  ten  years  during  which 
he  was  at  the  head  of  Mercersburg  College,  he 
completed  his  own  education,  in  a  wide  sense. 
Not  only  had  he  now  become  well  acquainted 
with  the  wealth  of  classical  literature,  but  he 
had  studied,  and  taught  classes  in  Psychology, 
Logic,  i£sttietics.  Ethics,  the  History  of  Philos- 
ophy ;  he  had  made  studies  in  the  Philosophy 
of  History  and  the  Theory  of  Education ;  while 
his  duties  as  pastor  of  the  chapel  congregation, 
and  in  the  post-graduate  course,  kept  him  in 
living  communication  with  all  departments  of 
Theology.  He  gained  new  and  valuable  ex- 
perience in  deaUng  with  youth  and  in  aiding 
them  in  the  formation  of  character.  If  the  ma- 
terial with  which  he  formerly  had  to  do  in  the 
Seminary  came  to  him  after  their  characters  had 
been  to  a  great  extent  fixed  by  a  college  exper- 
ience, such  was  now  no  longer  the  case-  The 
students  of  Mercersbui^g  College  came  under 
his  influence  long  before  they  came  to  recite  to 
him ;  but  it  was  chiefly  in  his  own  class-room 
that  he  exerted  his  ereatest,  happiest  influence. 
I  need  not  say  that  for  the  most  part  his  pupils 
idolized  him ;  he  won  their  hearts  entirely,  and 
few  indeed  are  those  of  them  who  did  not  grow 
in  affection  and  reverence  for  their  old  teacher 
as  they  grew  in  manhood  and  in  years.  But 
the  chapel — dear  to  the  hearts  of  aill  Mercers- 
bui^  students,  and  enshrined  in  their  memories 
as  ue  jewel  of  their  academic  life — ^was  the 
scene  of  Dr.  Higbee's  severest  labors,  of  his 
dearest  joys,  and  of  his  noblest  spiritual  victor- 
ies. It  happened  during  the  last  few  years  of 
his  connection  with  the  college  that  the  duties 
of  the  pastorate  of  the  college  chapel  congrega- 
tion fell  almost  entirely  upon  him.  It  seems 
really  beyond  belief  that  a  pastor,  no  matter 
what  his  ability  mieht  be,  should  be  able,  after 
teaching  profound  and  difficult  branches  of 
science  for  from  twenty  to  twenty- five  hours 
weekly,  to  preach  two  sermons  in  addition,  for 
a  number  of  months  together,  or  even  the  whole 
academic  year ;  and  a  preacher  so  over-worked, 
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so  weighed  down  with  care  and  anxiety,  would 
justly  be  excused  if  he  preached  indifferently,  or 
if  he  preached  not  at  all.  But  there  was  no- 
thing perfunctory  in  Dr.  Higbee's  discourses ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  characterized  by  the 
highest  freedom  and  power,  were  wonderfully 
fresh  and  incisive.  Many  of  those  discourses 
are  still  remembered  for  their  intense  earnest- 
ness and  eloquence.  Through  the  chapel  he 
still  speaks,  and  long  will  continue  to  speak  to 
the  churches. 

Dr.  Higbee's  homiletical  resources  seemed 
absolutely  inexhaustible.  When  in  fair  bodily 
strength  (he  never  enjoyed  robust  health),  with 
time  to  prepare  his  sermons,  he  was  the  equal 
of  the  greatest  pulpit  orators  of  our  land.  No 
doubt  many  still  remember  the  impressively 
eloquent  discourse  delivered  before  the  Synod 
of  Winchester  in  November,  1876. 

It  was  during  these  laborious  years  that  he 
was  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  to  pre- 
pare suitable  tunes  for  the  new  hymn-book  of 
the  Reformed  Church.  He  spared  neither 
money  nor  labor  faithfully  to  meet  and  discharge 
this  important  duty.  He  surrounded  himself 
not  with  music  of  the  Shawm  and  Dulcimer 
style,  but  with  the  very  best  in  use  in  England 
and  Germany.  It  was  a  labor  of  love,  a  spir- 
itual recreation,  and  he  toiled  over  a  great  mass 
of  material  most  assiduously,  most  intelligently. 
He  knew  what  he  wanted — '*  immortal  music 
married  to  immortal  verse";  and  he  often 
found  it.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the 
results  of  the  labors  of  that  committee  were  not 
given  to  the  Church,  as  then  we  would  have 
had  a  collection  of  tunes  suitable  to  that  un- 
rivaled hymn-book — a  better  collection  of  tunes 
than  is  now  before  the  American  Churches. 
Thus  nine  full  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in 
the  most  strenuous  endeavor,  and  brought  with 
them  the  reward  of  a  wider  and  more  accurate 
scholarship,  a  deeper  insight  into  the  nature 
and  methods  of  education,  and  a  great  disci- 
pline of  his  own  spirit. 

He  was  then  called,  as  State  Superintendent, 
to  a  wider  field  of  usefulness.  If  in  that  great  field 
he  knew  scarcely  a  face ;  if,  as  has  been  said, 
it  required  consummate  generalship  successfully 
to  take  command  of  those  forty  thousand  teach- 
ers, he  certainly  had  every  necessary  qualifica- 
tion except  personal  acquaintance.  He  had 
passed  through  every  grade,  from  that  of  pri- 
vate tutor  and  teacher  of  a  public  school,  up 
to  positions  of  highest  difficulty,  responsibility, 
and  honor.  Of  his  walk  in  this  great  office,  of 
his  success  or  want  of  it,  I  leave  it  to  the  officers 
and  school  men  of  Pennsylvania  to  speak.  His 
wishes  and  hopes  were  of  a  two-fold  character ; 
on  the  one  hand,  to  see  the  Public  Schools  of  the 
Commonwealth,  with  all  their  collateral  inter- 
ests, developed  to  their  highest  possibility  ;  on 
the  other,  to  effect,  or  at  least  to  aid  in  effecting, 
an  integration  of  all  the  educational  interests  of 
the  State,  that  as  properly  correlated  organs  of 
the  one  body,  they  might  co-operate  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  body  politic ;  that  the  ad- 
vanced culture  of  the  higher  might  be  brought 
to  aid  and  strengthen  the  lower.  Whether  he 
at  all  succeeded  in  this  last  respect,  is  not  for  me 


to  say,  but  the  end  was  important,  and  "  worth 
the  sweat  of  the  noble." 

Per  aspera  ad  astral  The  whole  life  of  Dr. 
Higbee  was  an  illustration  of  this  painful  but 
glorious  truth.  At  an  unusually  early  age  he  was 
cast  wholly  on  his  own  resources.  He  worked 
faithfully  for  all  he  received.  At  Bethel,  at  Tiffin, 
his  salary  was  pitifully  small;  but  his  inward  life 
was  rich,  and  his  ministry  was  a  success.  He  was 
greatly  beloved.  Still  more  severe  was  the  out- 
ward struggle/ at  Pittsburg ;  duty  and  the  solace 
of  friendship  alone  sustained  him.  At  Merceis- 
burg,  while  pecuniarily  somewhat  more  favora- 
bly situated,  his  career  was  an  heroic  struggle. 
He  passed  through  deep  troubles,  but  he  labored 
to  conquer  his  spirit.  While  State  Superinten- 
dent he  was  called  to  see  the  last  formed,  and 
sweetest  bond  of  natural  affection  dissolveid  by 
death — he  mourned  the  loss  of  his  oldest  son. 
A  political  intrigue  of  the  vilest  description 
sought  to  smirch  his  official,  perhaps  also  his 
personal  character.  This  truly  infernal  perse- 
cution—^/J/r/^r^  si  nequeo  superos,  Acheronta 
moveba — ended  by  strengthening  his  faith  in 
God,  and  the  faith  of  all  good  people  in  him; 
his  reappointment  was  his  public  vindication. 
But  it  was  a  sight  worthy  of  the  gods  to  see  this 
singularly  incorrupt  man  struggling  with  those 
"  beasts  of  Ephesus  ;"  and  a  sight  for  tears  to 
see  Uie  sordidness  of  the  press  of  Pennsylvania, 
with  but  three  or  four  noble  exceptions,  as  it 
unconcernedly  beheld  or  aided  this  attempt  to 
blast  the  character  of  a  high  State  official.  The  • 
sweet  fruit  of  all  this  painful  but  salutary  expe- 
rience was  calmness  and  strength  of  spirit ;  but 
his  more  recent  conflict  had  shown  him  with, 
if  possible,  more  clearness  than  ever,  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  his  work  lay  in  the  moral 
and  religious  strengthening  of  the  teachers  and 
children  of  the  State. 

In  Dr.  Higbee*s  nature  the  external  and  in- 
ternal in  religion  were  blended  into  an  unique 
unity.  All  tnat  the  fine  arts  could  do  for  rdi- 
gion  and  tor  the  service  of  the  Church  was  dear 
to  him.  The  beautiful  edifice — for  him  evu 
erstarrte  musik — devout  paintings,  the  deep- 
blowing  organ  supported  by  trumpets  and  mas- 
sive choirs ;  all  of  eloquence  and  poesy  that 
the  power  of  the  human  spirit  revealed  in  the 
sacred  orator  could  bring,  was  thrice  welcome  if 
made  and  done  in  the  spirit  of  sincerity  and 
truth.  But  if  he  thought  that  pomp  or  pride  or 
self  were  behind  it  all,  no  matter  how  fair  out- 
wardly, it  was  to  him  as  the  taste  of  brass.  The 
"  blind  mouths"  he  could  rebuke  with  the  se- 
verity of  the  .mitred  "pilot  of  the  Galilean 
lake."  In  the  church  and  out  of  it  he  despised 
what  he  called  bread-and-butter  science; 
money  was  not  his  aim,  and  he  was  generons 
to  a  fault.  He  carried  high  the  standard  of  his 
own  personal  and  official  rectitude,  a  veritable 
Nehemiah  in  this  respect,  and  urged  it  upon  his 
theological  students  to  do  likewise.  He  used 
to  say  that  he  was  naturally  a  Methodist.  Per- 
sonal religion  was  all  in  all  to  him  ;  the  emo- 
tional element  of  his  nature  was  highly  devel- 
oped. No  pomp,  no  outward  beauty  or  gran- 
deur, could  atone  for  the  want  of  sincere  de- 
voutness  of  spirit.    In  this  regard  he  was  a  son 
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of  the  Puritans  to  the  last.  But/unlike  them,  he 
loved  the  church  and  all  its  high  festivals. 

The  Church  Year  was  to  him  an  idea  of  un- 
utterable grandeur ;  but  above  its  general  level 
towered  the  great  Christian  Festivals — Christ- 
mas, Easter,  the  Ascension  and  Pentecost,  like 
mountain  peaks,  bathed  in  eternal  glory.  As 
often  as  those  glorious  days  came  round,  when 
it  was  his  duty  to  set  forth  their  meaning,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  angel  who  touched  Isaiah's 
hallowed  lips,  resumed  his  function  as  a  minis- 
tering spirit.  The  preacher's  tongue  was  on 
fire,  his  imagination  ablaze  with  the  sublime  sig- 
nificance ot  the  day  for  the  Master,  for  the 
church,  and  humanity.  The  warmth  of  devout 
emotion  illuminated  also  another  day  of  the 
Church  year,  All-Saints'  day,  "saintly  day  of 
saintly  men."  Every  Hallowe'en  found  the 
Chapel  congregation  in  the  sanctuary,  and  the 
holy  significance  ot  the  day  was  rescued  for 
many.  The  hymn  always  used  on  these  occa- 
sions was  "  Light's  above,  celestial  Salem," 
with  the  old  Latin  music,  so  tender,  pathetic, 
and  withal  so  grand.  The  unusual  strength  of 
his  natural  affection,  purified  by  Divine  grace, 
and  supported  by  the  facts  of  Christianity,  kept 
him  in  near  communion  with  the  spirit  world. 
Thither  had  preceded  him  father,  mother,  sister, 
two  of  his  children,  and  many  dear  friends.  He 
loved  to  think  of  them  and  of  the  hfe  of  the  world 
to  come.  This  is  shown  by  his,  as  I  think,  favor- 
ite hymn,  one  of  those  glorious  heaven-hymns. 
I  give  the  first  verse  only : 

On  the  fount  of  life  eternal  gazing  wistful  and  athirst, 
Yearniog,  striving  from  the  prison  of  confiniDg  f]esh 

to  burst, 
Here  the  soul  an  exile  sighs  for  her  native  Paradise. 

'*  Blessed  are  the  homesick,  for  they  shall  get 
home."  This  trait  of  his  spirit  had  t)een  deep- 
ened by  many  years  of  frail  health.  He  longed 
for  rest.  But  not  here ;  he  was  determined  to 
work  as  long  as  his  day  lasted.  He  could  not  be 
induced  to  spare  himself.  It  was  best  so.  He 
fell  like  a  hero,  on  the  field  where  duty  called 
him.  The  final  conflict  was  short  and  decisive. 
We  may  assume  that  he  was  spared  the  real  bit- 
terness of  death.  .  .  .  But  it  is  all  so  quickly 
over.  A  few  short  years  ago,  a  man  in  the 
splendid  fulness  of  his  powers — now,  a  name ! 

We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep  ! 

The  spirit  is  oppressed.  It  is  all  an  enigma, 
dark  and  terrible,  till  seen  in  the  light  of  the 
holy  Easter  mom.  Thanks  be  to  God  who  giv- 
eih  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ! 


SOMS  PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES. 

In  looking  over  the  years  of  my  acquain- 
tance with  Rev.  E.  E.  Higbee,  D.  D.,  lean 
remember  nothing  like  the  usual  gradual 
ripening  of  acquaintance  into  friendship.  I 
first  met  Dr.  liigbee  at  Mercersburg,  after 
he  had  entered  upon  the  duty  of  Professor 
of  Chureh  History  in  the  Theological  Sem- 


inary of  the  Reformed  Church.  I  was  at- 
tracted by  his  frank  and  cordial  manner ;  his 
countenance  seemed  to  me  expressive  of  a  na- 
ture in  which  I  might  confide,  and  from  that 
time  I  was  his  friend.  As  the  years  passed^ 
I  met  him  more  and  more  frequently ;  and 
after  he  had  accepted  the  presidency  of  Mer- 
cersburg  College,  our  association  was  ren- 
dered more  intimate  by  our  common  inter- 
est in  the  success  of  his  favorite  work — the 
work  through  which  his  genius  wrought  best 
for  the  church  of  his  adoption. 

Through  his   labors  there,  a  number  of 
ministers — nearly  thirty — were  added  to  the 
active  service   of  the    Reformed   Church. 
These  men  were,  in  most  instances,  induced 
to  give  up  their  lives  to  that  service  through 
Dr.  Higbee's  personal  influence.    .In  large 
measure,  they  imbibed  his  energetic  spirit ; 
they  loved  and  imitated  his  pure  devotion, 
and  now  they  revere  his  memory.     He  held 
himself  in  close  fellowship  with  his  students, 
and,  while  he  insisted  upon  thorough  work 
in  the  class-room,  he  enjoyed  their  sports,, 
and  encouraged  them  by  joining  in  them 
with  ardor.     In  the  chapel  of  the  College- 
he  exerted  a  powerful  influence.     The  Col- 
lege was  a  congregation,  and  he  was  its  pas- 
tor ;  and  many  of  his  old  college  boys,  now- 
earnest  Christian  men,  have  told  me  of  the 
moulding  power  for  good  which  Dr.  Higbee 
had  been  to  them  in  the  chapel  services. 

But  the  Church  neglecting  her  opportu- 
nity in  this  special  field,  the  State,  through* 
her  scholarly  and  broad-minded  Governor,. 
Henry   M.  Hoyt,   ofTered   Dr.  Higbee  the 
position   of  Superintendent  of    Public  In- 
struction   of    Pennsylvania.      His    friends, 
urged  him  to  accept  the  appointment,  and  in* 
April,  1 88 1,  he  entered  upon  a  wider  field  of 
usefulness  in  the  Department  of  Education, 
in  which  he  labored  with  distinguished  suc- 
cess to  the  day  of  his  death. 

Dr.  Higbee  was  a  suflerer  from  the  hay- 
fever  "  pest,"  as  he  called  it,  and  for  year» 
the  14th  day  of  August  was  looked  forward' 
to  with  dread.     He  often  suffered  intense- 
pain,  his  whole  body  feeling  the  effect  of  the 
torture ;  medicines  failed,  and  the  only  re- 
lief was  in  flight  to  some  point  where  the 
disease  was  unknown.     I  was  with  him  on 
several  occasions.      Once — I   remember  it 
well — I  was  telegraphed  to  bring  to  Mer- 
cersburg  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Lane,  a  warm  per- 
sonal friend  of  his,  now  with  him  on  '*  the 
other  side.*'     I  immediately  obeyed,  and, 
after  a  seven  teen -mile    drive,   found    Dr. 
Higbee  suffering  very  much.      After    Dr. 
Lane  had  examined  his  case,  it  was  decided 
that  I  was  to  meet  Dr.  H.  at  Chambersburg 
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in  the  morning,  and  go  with  him  to  Cape 
May.  All  ready  for  the  journey,  I  met  him 
at  the  train ;  but  what  was  my  surprise  to 
hear  him  say,  •*  Not  to  the  sea,  but  to  Oak- 
land in  the  Allegheny  Mountains."  That 
afternoon  we  left  for  Weaverton,  Maryland, 
and  at  11  p.  m.  of  the  same  day  reached 
Oakland,  a  station  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain. It  was  about  the  15th  of  August,  and 
as  we  stepped  from  the  car  he  remarked, 
''I  am  much  better;  this  is  the  haven." 
After  a  good  night's  rest,  the  Doctor  feeling 
still  better,  we  went  down  to  breakfast.  We 
had  been  but  a  few  minutes  at  the  table, 
when  three  unmistakable  sneezes  echoed 
through  the  breakfast-room.  Without  rais- 
ing his  head,  the  Doctor  touched  my  elbow, 
and  said,  ''  Poor  fellows !  they  are  bitten  by 
the  'pest!*  We  shall  soon  hear  more." 
And  his  words  were  verified. 

It  was  here  that  I  first  learned  to  know 
that  he  was  a  botanist.  We  had  often  dis- 
cussed roses  and  other  garden  flowers ;  but 
here,  two  thousand  feet  above  tide-water, 
we  roamed  the  hills,  and  he  taught  me  how 
to  enjoy  Nature,  affording  me  new  percep- 
tions of  beauty  by  his  reflections  on  the  de- 
velopment of  plant-life,  and  his  observation 
and  enjoyment  of  its  .charming  shades  of 
color.  There,  by  the  way,  we  found  the 
yellow-blossomed  ** rag- weed,"  to  whose 
flowering  the  *  hay-fever"  poison  is  often 
attributed,  and  which  grows  rank  in  the 
valleys,  not  un frequently  three  feet  or  more 
in  height,  but  here  on  these  elevated  slopes 
diminished  to  a  tiny,  harmless  plant.  We 
remained  here  until  the  frosts  had  fallen 
over  the  valleys. 

At  another  season  we  visited  Deer  Park, 
then  just  opened  as  a  summer  resort.  Here, 
I  remember,  we  found  an  orchestra  from  Bal- 
timore, which  had  furnished  music  at  Com- 
mencement times  at  Mercersburg  College. 
They  were  all  Germans,  and  Dr.  Higbee 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  leader.  How 
the  musician  rejoiced  when  he  found  that 
the  Doctor  understood  music,  and  was  famil- 
iar with  the  German  composers !  What  en- 
tertainments we  had  of  classic  music,  often 
at  meal-times,  or  during  the  mornings. 
Here  also,  as  at  Oakland,  we  botanized 
over  the  mountains,  always  returning  to  our 
hotel  with  a  variety  of  rare  wild  flowers,  and 
plenty  of  them.  During  one  of  his  vaca- 
tions, I  went  with  him  to  Beaver  Dam,  Wis- 
consin, to  visit  his  sister  and  brother.  There 
we  had  escellent  fishing;  and,  what  was 
better,  enjoyed  our  rest  in  the  hospitality  of  a 
family  whose  every  word  spoke  the  tender  re- 
gard (they  felt  for  their  distinguished  brother. 


The  last  pleasure  trip  that  I  took  with 

him  was  in  company  with  Dominie  D ^ 

a  jolly,  good-natured  man,  with  a  heart  at- 
tuned to  generous  feelings,  and  a  keen  sym- 
pathy  for    those   in    suffering.      Dominie 

D was  a  man  of  culture  and  a  scholar, 

with  a  *•  weather-eye"  always  open  to  the 
ludicrous.  Well,  we  left  home  on  the  9th 
day  of  August,  18 — ,  for  a  trip  to  the  Green 
Mountains,  and  full  of  delightful  anticipa- 
tions, which  were  happily  not  xlestined  to 
be  disappointed.  Up  the  Hudson  by  a 
day-steamer,  ''  botanizing  humanity,"  as  we 
found  it  scattered  over  the  dedc  of  the 
steamer  and  through  the  cabins.  We  en- 
joyed the  comparison  of  notes — in  which 
the  writer  always  used  mongrel  Pennsylva- 
nia German. 

After  a  rest  at  Albany,  at  the  Delavan 
House,  morning  found  us  pursuing  our  way, 
on  a  lake  steamer,  across  the  broad  waten 
of  Lake  Champlain.  I  can  remember  the 
boyish  glee  with  which  Dr.  Higbee  showed 
us  the  many  points  of  interest  on  our  way; 
Fort  Ticonderoga,  with  its  fallen  battle- 
ments, and  other  places  of  historic  fame. 
He  seemed  to  receive  a  new  impulse  as  he 
neared  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood  ;  his  two 
German  companions  often  interrupting  him 
with  '*Isay  /"  '*Du  telW  until  the  passen- 
gers might  have  taken  us  for  boys  just  home 
for  a  vacation.  How  well  I  remember  his 
exultation  as  we  steamed  up  Burlington  Biy, 
and  the  spires  of  the  city  and  the  University 
buildings  became  visible.  Dr.  Higbee  as- 
sumed entire  charge  of  us  at  this  point ;  and 
ordering  our  luggage  to  a  hotel,  we  took  a 
carriage  for  a  drive.  He  had  attended  the 
University  of  Vermont,  in  Burlington,  and 
graduated  with  honor  in  1849.  ^^  "^^^t  ^^ 
course,  familiar  with  the  city,  and  i^yed 
the  host  in  the  most  gleeful  manner.  Our 
drive  ended  on  the  University  Hill.  The 
sun  was  fast  declining,  and  looking  toward 
the  west,  he  turned  to  us,  saying,  "  Boys, 
we  are  going  to  have  a  rare  sunset !"  and  so 
we  had.  Before  us  was  .that  beautiful  bay, 
with  the  Adirondacks  as  a  western  wall,  be- 
hind which  the  sun  was  just  disappearing, 
his  golden  rays  falling  upon  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  water. 

''Now  look,"  he  said;  and  there  arose, 
apparently  out  of  the  bay,  a  column  of.r^ 
fleeted  light,  seemingly  about  eight  feet 
wide,  and  ascending  full  forty  feet, — a  per- 
fect image  of  a  column  of  fire.  We  gazed 
on  the  wondrous  sight,  until  the  enchant- 
ment slowly  vanished  into  the  gathering 
darkness.  ''Such  scenes,"  remarked  Dr. 
Higbee,   "you  do  not  have  in   dear  old 
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Mercersburg ;  but  the  sunsets  there  are  often 
more  charming  to  me." 

On  the  following  morning,  we  continued 
our  joumej  along  the  Onion  River  to 
Waterburj,  and  thence  bj  the  old  six-horse 
Concord  coach,  we  taking  the  box  seats, 
to  Stow's  at  the  foot  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains. A  night  on  the  top  of  Mt.  Mans- 
field was  spent  in  hearing  legends  of  the 
mountams,  Dr.  Higbee  taking  a  full  shar^ 
in  their  narration,  and  astonishing  the  host 
of  the  Summit  House  by  his  intimate  ac- 
qaaintance  with  the  history  of  the  region. 
After  refreshing  rest,  and  a  hearty  breakfast, 
we  started  in  a  two-horse  wagon  for  the  re- 
turn trip.  That  trip  almost  cost  us  our 
lives.  The  locking  chain  of  the  wagon 
caught  upon  a  root,  and  upset  the  wagon 

and  the  party.     Dominie  D fell  not 

twenty  inches  from  a  chasm  three  hundred 
feet  deep.  He  was  so  severely  stunned  as 
to  cause  us  the  greatest  alarm,  while  Dr. 
Higbee  was  fastened  in  among  the  seats. 
However,  the  Dominie  revived,  and  a  very 
subdued,  but  truly  thankful  party  arrived  at 
Stow's.  I  mention  this  incident  particu- 
larly, because  it  served  to  call  forth  the 
Doctor's  kindly,  sympathetic  nature ;  for,  al- 
though himself  badly  bruised,  he  seenfted  en- 
tirely to  forget  his  own  discomfort  in 
anxiety  for  our  friend.  Returning  from 
Stow's,  by  way  of  White  River,  we  reached 
Boston,  and  thence  home  by  a  Sound 
steamer.  Such  excursions  afforded  me 
ample  opportunities  for  testing  the  Doctor's 
social  qualities;  I  always  found  him  com- 
panionable and  confiding,  full  of  anecdote, 
and  betraying  in  his  conversation  a  remark- 
able familiarity  with  English  poetry. 

Dr.  Higbee  took  great  delight  in  a  small 
literary  society,  or  club,  which,  when  he 
lived  at  Mercersberg,  used  sometimes  to 
meet  at  his  house,  but  most  frequently  at 
the  parsonage  of  the  First  Reformed 
Church  in  Chambersburg,  the  home  of 
Rev.  P.  S.  Davis,  himself  a  member  of  the 
club.  Other  members  were  Hon.  John 
Stewart,  Hon.  D.  Watson  Rowe,  Dr.  Sam- 
uel G.  Lane,  and  Hon.  A.  Brady  Sharpe,  of 
Carlisle.  At  the  meetings  of  this  club,  Dr. 
H.  was  particularly  happy  in  the  reading  of 
Shakspeare's  plays.  I  well  remember  his 
reading  ''King  Lear"  on  one  such  occa- 
sion, lecturing  on  the  play  as  he  read,  to  the 
delight  of  the  company.  At  another  meet- 
mg  he  read  "  Hamlet."  All  were  not  only 
charmed,  but  instructed  by  his  keen  percep- 
tion of  the  points  of  the  drama,  his  insight 
of  its  characters,  and  his  grasp  of  its  under- 
lying thoughts.     The  memory  of  those  in- 


tellectual entertainments  will  be  an  abiding 
pleasure  to  the  survivors  of  that  club. 

To  me  it  is  a  heart-felt  pleasure  that  I  en- 
joyed his  companionship  to  the  end  of  his 
earthly  life ;  that  I  was  with  him  during  the 
time  of  his  trials,  his  persecutions,  and  his 
victory;  that  I  am  permitted  to  pay  this 
humble  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
man  whom  I  so  dearly  loved. — Mr.  J.  Hey- 
ser^  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 


INCIPSNT  AT  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

Were  it  an  expression  of  veneration  and 
esteem  of  the  late  Dr.  Higbee  to  a  personal 
friend,  how  difficult  the  task  1  To  give  an 
adequate  expression  of  the  same  before  the 
world — the  task  is  hopeless. 

That  man  is  pre-eminent  who  can  main- 
tain among  those  who  know  him  most 
intimately,  and  therefore  best,  a  character 
that,  in  no  respect,  occasions  the  repression 
of  a  hidden  wish  that  some  characteristic, 
unknown  to  the  world,  did  not  exist  to  mar 
what  would  otherwise  be  irreproachable; 
and  such  a  man  was  Dr.  Higbee.  He  im- 
pressed himself  in  a  wonderful  degree  upon 
all  who  listened  to  his  voice,  whether  in 
conversation  or  upon  the  platform.  Two 
years  ago,  while  in  attendance  at  the 
National  Department  of  Superintendence  at 
Washington,  after  Dr.  Higbee  had  spoken 
from  the  floor  upon  a  question  before  the 
Association,  a  number  of  the  Washington 
teachers  expressed  a  wish  to  me  that  they 
might  meet  him,  as  the  man  had  so  impressed 
them.  When  the  desired  introduction  had 
been  given,  the  Doctor  gave  them  one  of 
his  most  incisive  talks  upon  what « prepara- 
tion the  teacher  should  make,  especially  in 
the  line  of  literature  and  higher  education. 
I  have  never  heard  any  other  presentation 
of  the  subject  that  was  so  forcible,  that 
showed  more  remarkable  familiarity  with 
the  world's  masterpieces  from  the  earliest 
times,  arranged  so  logically  that  their  study 
in  the  precise  order  as  mentioned  by  him 
seemed  indispensable.  My  heart  swelled 
with  pride  for  the  Common  School  Depart- 
ment of  the  old  Keystone  State  as  I  saw  the 
effect  of  his  words  upon  his  auditors.  There 
was  an  inspiration  never  equalled  elsewhere 
in  my  experience. 

His  Institute  and  off-hand  talks  were 
models  of  classic  English  and  his  manner  of 
presentation  of  the  subject  in  hand  was,  to 
my  mind,  inimitable.  For  every  school 
officer  and  teacher  in  the  State,  under  every 
circumstance,  was  the  sustaining  thought 
that  at  the  head  of  the  School  Department 
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there  was  limitlesis  strength,  sympathy,  and 
support. 

Every  worthy  occupant  of  the  position  of 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
has  marked  it  with  his  own  individuality. 
The  impress  of  Dr.  Higbee's  scholastic  at- 
tainments, practical  common  sense,  and 
grasp  of  detail,  made  Pennsylvania,  as  I 
think,  first  among  the  departments  of  public 
instruction  in  the  country  at  large.  When 
such  a  man  dies,  the  educational  forces  of 
the  nation  recognize  the  loss.  How  truly 
might  his  epitaph  be  the  line  from  his 
favorite  Horace : 

"  Exegi  monumentum  sere  perennius  !" 

Supt,  G.  W,  Phillips^  Scranton,  Pa, 


ANECDOTSS  OF  THE  BEST  GRADE. 

Dr.  Higbee  and  I  were  fellow  students  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Mercersburg, 
Franklin  County,  Pa.,  classmates,  and,  later 
on,  he  lodged  with  Dr.  Wagner  and  myself, 
while  we  presided  over  the  Preparatory 
Department.  We  spent  many  hours,  days, 
and  nights  together,  exchanging  views  and 
opinions  on  every  live  subject  then  coming 
to  the  surface.  He  studied  hard,  and  ever 
.preserved  a  jovial  mood.  He  had  a  fund 
of  anecdotes  of  the  best  grade.  As  agile 
in  body  as  he  was  versatile  in  mind,  his 
^entrance  ever  brought  sunshine. 

In  later  years,  I  know  not  how  it  came  to 
pass  that,  on  a  dozen  occasions,  I  was 
^mistaken  for  him.  Not  a  few  persisted  in 
addressing  me  as  Dr.  Higbee.  More  than  one 
pirector  has  called  me  aside,  to  ask  my 
solution  of  some  school  difficulty.  I  would 
listen  to  all  they  told  me,  and  then  as  gently 
as  possible  explain  their  mistake.  A 
^rightly  young  lady  once  entered  the  car 
at  Harrisburg,  took  the  seat  aside  of  me, 
extended  her  friendly  hand,  and  anxiously 
asked  of  the  friends  at  Emmitsburg.  As 
politely  as  I  could,  I  told  her  I  had  not 
been  there  for  thirty  years.  With  a  blush 
she  said:  "Are  you  not  Dr.  Higbee?"  I 
assured  her  that  she  had  not  been  the  first 
person  who  had  taken  me  for  our  mutual 
friend.  By  the  time  we  reached  Reading 
we  became  good  friends  ourselves,  though 
we  never  met  before — nor  since.  The  day 
after  Dr.  Higbee  was  stricken,  a  citizen  of 
Altoona  greeted  me,  as  I  entered  the  depot, 
with  the  exclamation  :  *<  Why  1  I  saw  in  the 
morning  paper  that  you  were  very  sick  1 " 

It  afforded  amusement  to  both  of  us  when 
I  related  to  him  the  fact  that  I  was  so  often 
taken  as  his  "double."  He  mentioned 
also,  that  the  late  Elder  Craig,  of  Pittsburg, 


had  often  been  taken  for  himself  beyond  the 
mountains.  At  a  Synodical  gathering,  Dr. 
Higbee  was  once  forbidden  to  address  the 
body,  because  he  "had  already  spoken 
twice  or  thrice,"  as  the  chairman  held.  It 
was  only  after  the  President  learned  that  he 
had  mistaken  Elder  Craig  for  Dr.  H.,  that 
he  was  permitted  to  proceed. 

The  last  time  I  met  Dr.  Higbee  wc  were 
on  our  way  to  the  funeral  of  our  venerabk 
Professor,  Dr.  John  W.  Nevin.  Well  do  I 
remember  how  he  bowed  his  head  and 
brushed  a  farewell  tear  from  his  eyes.  Little 
did  I  think  then  that  he  was  so  soon  to 
follow ! 

Our  sprightly  friend  has  gone  before. 
To  that  unknown  and  silent  shore ; 
But  we  shall  meet,  as  heretofore, 
Some  summer  mom. 

Rev,  C.  Z.  Weizer,  East  GremvUk,  A. 


PERENNIAL  SPRING  OF  HUMANITY. 

The  memorable  year  1889  died  not  ere 
the  light  of  a  true,  great  son  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  extinguished,  and  the  empty 
lamp  of  an  honored  official  set  in  a  goodly 
niche,  as  a  token  of  work  well  done. 

Dr.  Higbee  was  a  man  who  brought  into 
combined  expression,  and  applied  with  rare 
skill,  a  wide  array  of  trained  ability.  He 
was  excellent  in  the  home,  the  school,  the 
social  circle;  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  chair 
of  the  highest  educational  office  in  the 
State.  He  was  one  whose  scholarly  life  was 
harmonized  to  practical  work.  All  his  en- 
ergies were  harnessed  to  the  obligations  of 
the  tasks  which  the  Commonwealth  de- 
manded of  him.  He  was  a  warm  man. 
It  seemed  to  be  perpetual  summer  in  bis  in- 
most being.  What  he  undertook  he  ex- 
ecuted, because  he  believed  it  to  be  right. 
He  always  spoke  from  conviction,  and  the 
tone  of  his  voice  and  the  magnetic  expres- 
sion of  his  noble  face  made  it  conclusive 
that  there  was  not  only  a  vast  reserve  of 
erudition  in  the  talented  mind  of  this  ven- 
erable man,  but  also  a  perennial  spring  of 
humanity  sympathetically  pulsating  through 
his  heart. 

He  seemed  like  one  of  the  skilled  of  an- 
cient Egypt  or  Judah,  a  student  both  of  the 
book  of  Nature  and  of  that  of  the  Word— a 
true  priest  of  the  Lord;  going  before  his  fel- 
low-men with  unsullied  garments,  in  the 
paths  of  religion  and  Christianity,  not  to 
challenge  attention  to  himself,  but  only  to 
show  that  the  path  of  devotion  to  the  Mas- 
ter is  the  only  wise  and  safe  one  to  follow. 

Religion  was  the  key-note  upon  which 
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he  based  all  his  versatile  play  of  beautiful 
thought.  True  character  was  the  aim  of 
this  great  educator.  True  philosophy  was 
to  him  the  right  Theosophy.  And  all  that 
was  real  and  beautiful  in  man,  in  the  realm 
of  man's  world,  Nature,  and  in  God's  holy 
Word,  had  value  to  him  and  was  loved, 
imitated  and  spoken  of  by  him  to  all  those 
who  looked  up  to  him  as  a  guide. 

He  was  a  true,  safe  leader,  and  only 
when  the  time  for  resting  and  awaiting  re- 
ward and  exaltation  came,  was  it  discov- 
ered how  great  an  influence  for  good  his 
work  exert^.  Though  the  light  of  his  star 
is  no  longer  shining,  its  reflection,  caught  in 
the  retinae  of  many  memories,  will  stand 
ever  un forgotten,  just  as  it  has  been  photo- 
graphed upon  the  tablet  of  the  constella- 
tions of  Pennsylvania's  history. — Rev.  C. 
Ehn'n  HaupU  Pastor  Grace  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Churchy  Lancaster,  Fa. 


GOLDEN  "  WHATEVERS      OK  ST.  PAUL. 

Without  exaggeration  it  can  be  said  that 
I  knew  Dr.  Higbee  right  well  as  a  man,  a 
scholar  and  an  educator,  having  often  been 
associated  with  him  on  the  educational  plat- 
form in  teachers'  institutes,  in  superintend- 
ents' conventions,  in  the  National  Council 
of  Education,  in  which  he  most  honorably 
represented  his  State,  and  having  had  the 
rare  pleasure  and  lasting  benefit  of  frequently 
discussing  with  him  many  questions  of 
scholarly  interest  that  spring  from  the  field 
of  broad  learning  and  critical  scholarship. 

As  acquaintance  grew  and  ripened  into 
friendship,  the  noble  qualities  of  the  man 
shone  brighter,  emphatically  impressing  me 
with  the  fact  that  there  was  nothing  in  him 
small,  narrow  or  pedantic.  To  say  that  he 
was  one  of  nature's  noblemen  in  mind  and 
soul,  seems  hardly  enough  to  write  on  this 
occasion.  His  intellectual  equipment  was 
not  made  up  of  crude,  second-hand  material; 
but  all  of  the  vast  store  he  had  received  had 
passed  through  the  assimilating  process  of  a 
remarkably  strong  intellect,  and  received 
the  characteristic  impress  of  his  individuality. 

As  an  educator,  he  moved  in  the  clear, 
bracing  atmosphere  of  general  principles, 
which  enabled  him  to  give  a  spirit  of  dig- 
nity, force  and  progress  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, in  which  he  was  a  scholar  of  acknowl- 
edged ability.  His  official  visits  to  our 
city  were  always  occasions  of  fruitful  enjoy- 
ment to  scholars  and  teachers. 

In  reviewing  his  public  and  social  life,  I 
can  think  of  nothing  that  so  fully  reflects 
his  character  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  as 


the  golden  '*  whatevers"  of  St.  Paul,  closing 
thus,  ''  If  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there 
be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things." — Supt. 
H.  S.  Jones,  Erie^  Pa. 


THE  DRAPERY  OF  MOURNING. 

No  one  could  know  Dr.  Higbee  well  with- 
out admiring  his  gifted  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart.  My  relations  with  him,  official 
and  personal,  were  close  and  intimate.  He 
was  more  than  a  friend  to  me,  and  in  com- 
mon with  many  others  I  deeply  lament  his 
death. 

Much  has  been  said  in  commendation  of 
him,  his  congenial  and  kindly  nature,  his 
social  qualities,  his  rare  attainments, 
scholarly  accomplishments,  and  cultured 
mind.  Tender  and  affectionate  tributes  to 
his  memory  are  heard  on  every  hand* 

His  college  students  remember  him  as  an 
instructor  whose  teaching  was  an  inspira- 
tion and  whose  life  was  an  example.  Mem- 
bers of  his  church  recall  the  earnest  Christian 
admonitions  of  their  pastor,  and  treasure  in 
their  memories  his  wise  counsels,  leading 
them  to  that  blessed  inheritance  beyond  the 
grave,  apparently  so  near  and  real  to  their 
departed  brother  even  in  this  world,  and 
which  he  now  enjoys  as  the  just  reward  of 
his  labor. 

His  associates  in  other  relations  of  life 
were  endeared  to  him  by  ties  no  less 
affectionate,  and  many  who  did  not  know 
this  generous-hearted  man  have  yet  to  learn 
how  much  they  are  indebted  to  him  as  a 
public  ofiicer.  He  was  truly  a  public  bene- 
factor in  the  highest  sense. 

He  thoroughly  comprehended  the  magni- 
tude of  his  official  trust  in  connection  with 
the  Public  Schools,  and  had  a  clear  discern- 
ment of  the  responsibilities  of  his  office. 
He  seemed  to  forget  everything  in  one  grand 
purpose  to  inspire  teachers  with  a  feeling  of 
like  responsibility  to  their  profession.  The 
ideal  man  and  woman,  with  all  the  powers 
of  mind,  body,  and  soul  properly  trained 
and  developed  in  home  and  school,  was  the 
great  end  for  which  he  labored  in  his  un- 
selfish devotion  to  the  interests  of  educa* 
tion.  His  keen  discernment  and  power  of 
analysis  made  clear  to  him  the  solution  of 
educational  problems  in  their  far-reaching 
significance,  and  the  realization  of  the 
possibilities  of  youth  inspired  him  with  the 
courage  of  his  convictions  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  purpose. 

Deep  and  abiding  are  the  impressions  of 
his  efforts  to  elevate  the  schools  of  this 
Commonwealth  to  a  high  standard.    Teach- 
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ers  through  hhn  have  a  new  conception  of 
their  duties  in  training  the  young,  fitting 
them  to  lead  moral  and  useful  lives  in  this 
world,  and,  by  precept  and  example,  pre- 
paring them  for  an  eternal  destiny  beyond. 

In  him  the  children  had  a  most  devoted 
and  thoughtful  friend.  The  last  time  that 
I  heard  him  speak  in  public  was  at  the 
Huntingdon  county  Institute,  December  5, 
1889,  and  his  earnest  plea  for  the  ''little 
ones"  as  heirs  of  immortality,  so  beautiful 
and  impressive,  seemed  like  a  farewell  bene- 
diction to  all  who  heard  it,  which  it  really 
proved  to  be. 

Returning  to  Harrisburg  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  sun  shining  brightly  at  times,  he 
greatly  enjoyed  the  scenery  along  the  river 
and  commented  on  the  beauties  of  the  dis- 
tant landscape.  He  was  a  lover  of  nature, 
and  with  his  poetic  bent  of  mind  and  vivid 
imagination  could  discern  and  describe  the 
beauties  of  forest  and  field  as  few  men  can. 
He  was  delighted  with  his  visit,  and  with  the 
kind  reception  by  Supt.  Brumbaugh,  the 
teachers  and  other  friends,  at  Huntingdon. 
Turning  homeward  on  Friday  evening,  he 
was  with  us  in  the  office  again  on  Monday — 
for  the  last  time.  Hb  sudden  illness  and 
death  soon  after  are  recalled — and  I  forbear 
to  say  more. 

Doctor  Higbee  always  impressed  me  as 
one  who  had  an  intelligent  comprehension 
of  revelation  in  Scripture.  He  had  a  strong 
Christian  faith,  and  was  a  consecrated  ser 
vant  of  the  Great  Master  whom  he  delighted 
to  honor  in  his  life  and  in  his  work.  His 
unoccupied  chair,  draped  before  me  as  I 
write;  the  desk  at  which  he  sat,  with  its 
heavy  hangings  emblematic  of  sorrow ;  the 
flag  at  half  mast,  floating  in  the  breeze  from 
the  dome  of  the  Capitol ;  the  building  itself 
with  its  sombre  drapery  swaying  in  the 
wind, — all  these  things  are  reminders  of  our 
recent  sad  loss,  and  through  them  we  are 
silently  warned  of  the  fate  which  is  to  be  the 
common  lot  of  all  the  living. — Hon.  John 
Q.  Stewart f  Deputy  Supt.  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion^  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

REVISION  OF  CHURCH  HYMN-BOOK. 

The  following  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Dr.  Higbee  from  his  intimate  friend  Hon.  L. 
H.  Steiner,  M.  D.,  Librarian  of  the  Enoch 
Pratt  Free  Library  of  Baltimore,  which  we 
take  from  a  late  issue  of  the  German  Re- 
formed Messenger^  will  be  recognized,  says 
the  editor,  as  befitting  and  worthy.  In  a 
private  letter  Mr.  Steiner  says:  '*  Dr.  Hig- 
bee had  so  grown  into  my  friendship  that  I 
know  not  when  we  first  met.     We  must 


have  then  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  bat 
from  the  first  meeting  we  knew  each  other. 
As  time  passed  by  our  intimacy  increased, 
and  my  knowledge  of  his  native  genius  and 
encyclopedic  abilities  grew.  And  with  it 
all,  he  was  so  unpretentious,  so  genial  and 
so  open-hearted  in  his  relations  to  every 
class  in  the  community,  so  full  of  sympathy 
for  the  suffering,  so  full  of  enthusiasm  for 
all  kinds  of  work,  whether  intellectual,  r^ 
ligious,  or  social!  "  We  quote  as  follows: 

An  elegant  English  scholar,  a  profound 
theologian,  a  successful  educator,  an  accom- 
plished gentleman,  a  warm-hearted  friend,  and 
an  earnest  Christian,  has  been  called  away  frvim 
his  earthly  labors  to  his  heavenly  reward. 
While  bowed  down  with  sadness  at  the  thought 
that  we  shall  no  longer  encounter  his  genial 
smile  and  cheerful  voice  and  feel  the  warm 
grasp  of  his  hand,  memory  brings  up  a  host  of 
recollections  of  past  associations  with  Dr.  Hig- 
bee, always  dear,  but  henceforward  to  be  dearer 
than  ever. 

Of  good  New  England  stock,  his  engrafhnent 
into  the  Reformed  Church  seemed  to  be  abso- 
lutely perfect.  The  graft  retained  its  own 
native  energy  and  Yankee  vim,  while  it  was 
modified  and  vivified  by  a  different  vitality 
which  coursed  through  all  its  parts.  And  so  he 
became  as  real  a  son  of  the  Reformed  Church 
by  adoption  as  he  would  have  become  by 
heredity. 

How  faithful  he  was  to  whatever  duties  were 
imposed  upon  him  was  known  to  all  his  friends 
and  associates.  He  disdained  superficial  investi- 
gation, but  would  delve  and  delve  until  he  had 
attained  the  profoundest  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration.  And  then,  how  trans- 
parently clear  would  be  his  statement  of  the 
results!  There  was  no  obscuration  of  ideas 
with  emptv  or  high-sounding  phrases.  His 
thoughts  always  found  expression  in  the  purest 
and  choicest  English,  in  and  through  which 
would  flash  bright  scintillations  of  genuine 
poetic  fire.  He  was  not  a  prosaist,  nor  was  he 
ever  prosy,  but  of  such  a  poetic  nature  that  the 
dullest  subjects  became  clad  with  bright  at- 
tractions and  aglow  with  interest,  when  he  took 
them  in  charge. 

"Hymns  mr  the  Reformed  Church"  in  its 
present  form  would  have  been  an  impossibility, 
had  he  not  first  made  such  an  excellent  study 
of  the  theory  and  construction  of  the  Church 
Year,  on  which  the  collection  was  to  be  based. 
But  with  the  way  for  the  work  cleared  by  his 
previous  study,  the  duty  imposed  upon  the  sub- 
committee of  three,  who  made  the  compilation, 
was  comparatively  light.  And,  through  all  the 
work  of  the  committee,  his  quiet,  intuitive  ap- 
preciation of  what  should  be  put  in  hymnic 
form  for  the  worshipper,  with  his  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  best  that  had  been  done  by 
the  hymnolog^sts  on  the  special  subject  under 
consideration,  were  of  the  greatest  value. 
Moreover,  when  the  idea  seemed  not  to  have 
been  expressed  in  suitable  verse,  his  own  pen 
put  into  poetic  form,  with  great  rapidity,  the 
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tbougbts  that  were  deemed  most  appropriate. 
Sevml  hymns,  now  in  the  collection,  were  thus 
written  under  a  momentary  inspiration,  which 
was  startling  to  his  associates. 

His  students,  whether  of  the  clergy  or  the 
laity,  are  ready  to  hear  testimony  to  the  great 
iralue  of  his  teachings,  not  only  for  the  direct 
information  which  he  gave,  but  still  more  for  the 
inspiration  which  they  received  from  his  lips, 
and  which  so  curiously  afterwards  shaped  their 
work  in  life. 

In  his  position  as  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion in  a  great  State,  he  had  done  much  to  har- 
monize all  portions  of  the  same,  and  to  break 
down  the  antagonisms  supposed  to  exist  be- 
tween the  public  schools  and  the  colleges.  But 
this  was  only  the  beginning  of  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  him,  if  his  large  and  liberal 
views  and  constructive  spirit  had  been  allowed 
time  enough  to  formulate  and  execute  what 
would  be  needed  to  bind  schools  and  acad- 
emies and  colleges  in  one  common  system  of 
education,  complete  and  perfect  at  each  stage, 
but  always  looking  upward  to  a  higher  one 
more  adapted  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  am- 
bitous  young  American.  May  the  foundations  he 
laid  be  so  widely  built  upon  that  the  Keystone 
State  shall  attain  in  this  department  the  same 
enviable  greatness  she  has  in  so  many  others ! 

I  have  said  nothing  of  him  as  a  pulpit  orator; 
but  who  that  has  ever  heard  him,  when,  aglow 
with  poetic  fire,  his  utterances  became  brilliant 
with  a  vivid  rhetoric  ornamenting  his  earnest 
logic,  and  were  enforced  by  an  oratory  which 
was  of  the  most  captivating  character, — could 
doubt  that  he  occupied  a  place  among  the  first 
in  his  Church  and  in  the  country  ? 

I  dare  not  speak  of  him  as  a  friend,  for 
words  can  not  enshrine  the  feelings  enter- 
tained by  those  who  were  honored  with  the 
friendship  of  such  Christian  brothers  as  Higbee 
and  Harbaugh,  a  friendship  that  brought  with  it 
so  warm  a  benediction.  Peace  to  their  ashes ! 
May  their  memory  be  ever  dear  to  the  Church ! 


AWAKENSR  OF  SLUMBERING  SOULS.       . 

The  memorial  services  at  Mercersburg, 
January  i6th,  1890,  were  most  impressive. 
At  our  request  Rev.  Dr.  J.  S.  Keiffer,  of 
Hagerstown,  Maryland,  has  written  out  his 
remarks  on  that  occasion,  and  we  take 
pleasure  in  presenting  his  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  good  man,  a  ripe  scholar,  and 
a  dear  friend,  as  follows : 

It  seems  very  proper  to  hold  a  service  of  this 
kind  in  memory  of  our  departed  friend,  and  it 
is  eminently  appropriate  that  such  a  service 
should  be  held  here  at  Mercersburg,  where  so 
large  a  portion  of  his  active  and  useful  life  was 
passed.  When  one  of  our  dear  friends  is  called 
away  from  us  by  death,  we  love  to  come  to- 
gether and  speak  of  him  and  his  now  finished 
career ;  considering  his  character ;  commemora- 
ting his  achievements ;  praising  his  manifold 
excellences  and  virtues.  We  compare  our 
impressions  of  him;    one  friend  was  chiefly 


impressed  by  this  phase  of  his  character, 
another  by  Uiat  And  so  we  seek  comfort, 
as  also  instruction  and  edification,  in  regard  to 
the  death  of  our  beloved  friend.  This  is  what 
we  are  doing  now;  and,  accordingly,  being 
requested  to  do  so,  I  desire  to  give,  in  the 
simplest  and  most  informal  manner,  some  of 
my  impressions  of  him  in  whose  honor  we  are 
holding  this  service,  briefly  stating  first  what 
opportunities  were  afforded  me  of  knowing 
him. 

The  first  time  I  saw  Dr.  Higbee  was  in  the 
month  of  May,  1865.  I  was  at  that  time  a 
student  on  one  year's  leave  of  absence  from  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  this  place  (where  I 
had  already  passed  two  years  under  Drs. 
Schaff  and  Wolff)  and  happened  to  be  spend- 
ing part  of  a  day  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Maryland  Classis,  at  Burkittsville,  Maryland. 
On  that  occasion  Dr.  Higbee  appeared  as  one 
of  a  committee  representing  Mercersburg 
Classis,  which  had  been  appointed  to  visit  the 
Classis  of  Maryland  and  seek  the  co-operation 
of  that  body  in  the  project  of  establishing  the 
institution  of  learning  which  was  afterwards 
established  under  the  name  of  Mercersburg 
College.  The  other  members  of  the  committee 
were,  if  my  memory  is  correct,  Rev.  Drs.  T.  G. 
Apple  and  P.  S.  Davis.  I  did  not  then  become 
personally  acquainted  with  Dr.  Higbee;  but, 
re-entering  the  Theological  Seminary  in  the 
Fall  of  1865,  I  then  not  only  formed  his  per- 
sonal acquaintance,  but  also  became  one  of  his 
pupils  for  the  remaining  year  of  my  theological 
course.  During  this  year,  I  sustained  to  him  a 
relation  perhaps  somewhat  more  intimate  than 
that  which  is  usually  sustained  by  theological 
students  to  their  professors.  After  I  had  fin- 
ished my  course,  the  relation  between  us  was 
still  maintained  by  an  occasional  letter  and  an 
occasional  meeting,  until,  in  1868,  I  again  be- 
came more  direcUy  and  intimately  associated 
with  him  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  Mercersburg  College.  As  secretary  of  that 
Board  for  thirteen  years.  Dr.  Higbee  bein^r  a 
member  of  it  during  all  that  time  and  dunng 
part  of  the  time  its  President,  I  often  saw  him 
and  stood  in  very  close  relation  to  him.  I  may 
add  that,  during  these  years,  he  frequently 
preached  to  the  congregation  of  which  I  was, 
and  continue  to  be,  the  pastor;  and  also  that, 
he  was  a  frequent  and  always  welcome  visitor 
at  my  house.  Within  the  last  eight  years  it  is 
only  rarely  that  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  him. 

Such  were  my  opportunities  of  knowing  our- 
friend.  And  now,  as  regards  my  impressions, 
of  his  character,  I  wish  to  make  mention,  first,, 
of  certain  intellectual  qualities.  Perhaps  the: 
most  immediately  conspicuous  thing  in  Dr^ 
Higbee,  so  striking  as  to  be  noticed  by  all^ 
was  his  intellectual  brilliancy.  Intellectually^ 
he  was  a  bright  and  shining  star.  And  the 
special  characteristic  of  his  intellect,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  was  the  extraordinary  wakefulness  and 
attentiveness  of  it;  its  alertness  and  eagerness ;. 
its  sensitiveness  and  responsiveness ;  the  light- 
ning-like rapidity  of  its  action,  in  whatevtr 
direction.    Intellects  take  rank  according  to. 
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the  degree  in  which  they  are  sensitive,  alert, 
attentive.  Some  minds  are  good,  but  they  are 
slow  and  heavy ;  they  are  capable  of  attending, 
but  their  attention  requires  to  be  roused  and 
stimulated.  Other  minds  there  are  which  are 
naturally,  constitutionally  and  constantly  vigi- 
lant, attentive  and  ea^er.  Great  is  Attention. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  bemg  once  asked  why  he 
was  so  much  greater  than  other  workers  in  his 
particular  science,  said,  "  I  do  not  know,  ex- 
cept that  I,  perhaps,  pay  more  attention  than 
they  do."  Helvetius  defined  genius  to  be 
"  nothing  but  a  continued  attention."  Few  men 
know  how  to  attend.  I  remember  Dr.  Higbee's 
once  making  to  me  a  remark  somewhat  akin 
to  this,  "  Not  one  man  in  a  thousand,"  said  he 
"knows  how  to  think''  Intellectual  wake- 
fulness and  attentiveness  is,  we  say,  one  of  the 
principal  intellectual  virtues.  And  this  peculiar 
quality  was  characteristic,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in 
a  very  high  and  extraordinary  degree,  of  the 
intellect  of  Dr.  Higbee. 

We  feel  obliged  to  mention  the  important 
fact,  also,  that  this  intellectual  eagerness  was 
not  restricted  to  any  one  particular  form  or  de- 
partment of  truth.  There  was  no  narrowness  in 
It.  There  are  intellects  whose  alertness  is  only 
in  some  one  direction.  They  are  interested  in 
one  kind  of  truth,  but  not  in  others ;  they  hear 
acutely  on  this  side  but  deafen  themselves  on 
that.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  intellect  of  Dr. 
Higbee  (and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  one  of  its  spe- 
cial and  chief  characteristics)  that  it  was  open 
and  eager,  apparently  without  any  difference, 
for  the  reception  of  all  truth.  There  was  some- 
thing very  nne  in  the  large  and  catholic  way  in 
which  he  took  interest  in  everything  pertaining 
to  the  great  world  of  truth ;  despising  no  kind  of 
knowledge;  considering  every  species  of  truth 
to  be  high  and  sacred.  Truth  mathematical ; 
truth  physical ;  truth  poetical ;  truth  philosoph- 
ical and  theological;  truth  moral  and  spiritual, — 
all  appealed  to  him,  and  found  him  intellec- 
ually  open,  interested,  and  receptive.  Such  an 
intellectual  nature  is  of  rare  and  extraordinary 
quality.  Dr.  Higbee  taught  us  the  lesson  (no 
small  lesson  to  learn)  of  an  open,  eager,  intent, 
hospitable  mind,  always  inquiring  and  always 
learning.  Such  an  intellect  cannot  grow  old ; 
constant  growing  keeps  it  fresh  and  young. 
Over  Dr.  Higbee*s  grave  might  be  written  the 
epitaph  which  is  borne  by  the  tomb  of  the  Eng- 
lish historian  Greene,  in  Italy, — "He  died 
learning." 

But  there  was  more  than  this.  Beautiful  as 
k  is,  intellect  is  not  all ;  it  is  not  even  the  most. 
Man  shall  not,  and  cannot,  live  by  intellect 
alone.  A  man  may  be  rich  in  intellect  yet  poor 
in  manhood,  as  was  Bacon,  "the  greatest, 
wisest,  meanest  of  mankind."  Not  by  a  man's 
intellectual  qualities  and  acquirements,  but  by 
the  way  in  which  he  carries  them  and  the  use 
which  he  makes  of  them,  shall  the  manhood  of 
the  man  be  tested.  The  man  is  always  some- 
thing other,  and  more,  and  larger,  than  his  in- 
tellect. The  real  scholar  is  far  from  being  a 
man  of  mere  information,  the  possessor  simply 
•of  a  vast  accumulation  of  intellectual  posses- 
:«ions.    These  are  the  mere  materials  for  the 


man  to  use.  There  must  be  in  the  man  him- 
self something  more  than,  and  superior  to.  his 
intellectual  acquirements,  that  shall  take  them 
and  use  them  for  wise-and  noble  purposes. 

Of  this  peculiar  power,  whatever  it  may  be, 
there  was  a  large  measure,  we  believe,  in  the 
personality  of  Dr.  Higbee.  There  was  in  him 
much  of  that  subtle  and  mysterious  energy  or 
force,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  true  scholar  as  distinguished  from  the 
mere  man  of  information.  One  of  the  earliest 
heroes  and  martyrs  of  scholarship  said  that  he 
considered  it  his  destiny  and  calling  as  a  scholar 
to  be  "  an  awakener  of  slumbering  souls."  Our 
friend  was  the  possessor,  in  no  small  degree,  of 
this  high  and  peculiar  power  of  awakening  slum- 
bering souls.  When  he  spoke,  when  he  taught, 
when  he  preached,  all  who  heard  him  were  sensi- 
ble of  this  peculiar,  vitalizing  and  inspiring  force. 
Virtue  went  out  of  his  personality;  there  was 
living  and  vivifying  contact  of  soul  with  soul. 
"  Whatever  he  touched  he  adorned."  was  John- 
son's epitaph  on  Goldsmith.  "Whatever  he 
came  in  contact  with  he  vivified,"  might  well 
be  said  of  Dr.  Higbee.  And  to  say  this  is  to 
say  much ;  this  is  one  of  the  highest  vocations 
with  which  a  man  can  be  called,  to  be  an 
awakener  of  human  souls. 

Qualities  like  these  gave  a  peculiar  energy 
and  intensity  to  the  character  and  life  of  our 
friend.  Whatever  he  did,  he  did  intensely, 
energetically,  passionately.  He  was  a  passion- 
ate man,  and  his  career  was  a  passionate  career. 
We  are  using  the  word  passionate  now  in  the 
high  and  noble  sense ;  in  the  sense  in  which 
Hegel  uses  it  when  he  says,  that  "  nothing  great 
is  achieved  without  passion."  The  highest 
personalities  are  apt  to  be  passionate  and  in- 
tense. Goethe  somewhere  says  that  men 
seemed  to  him  to  differ  one  from  another 
chiefly  in  respect  of  energy.  And  Thomas  Car- 
Ivle  defined  genius  as  '*  an  immense  capacity 
for  taking  trouble."  Whatever  we  may  think 
of  these  sayings,  it  is  evident  that  in  some  fonn 
this  peculiar  energy,  intensity,  passionateness, 
is  characteristic  of  all  the  higher  souls.  Dr. 
Higbee  had  this.  He  knew  how  to  "toil  terri- 
bly ;  '*  we  were  the  witnesses  of  some  of  his 
terrible  toiling.  He  left  no  stone  unturned.  He 
was  rapid  and  urgent;  he  was  as  one  who 
hastened  to  get  his  work  done  and  finish  his 
course.  Such  men  do  not  usually  live  long;  hut 
their  lives  make  up  in  intensity  what  they  lack 
in  duration.  The  standard  of  a  life  is  not  the 
number  of  its  years.  "  Better  fifty  years  of  Eu- 
rope than  a  cycle  of  Cathay."  One  of  England's 
greatest  statesmen  expressed  the  wish,  when  a 
boy,  in  a  poem  written  at  school,  that  he  might 
"live  in  a  blaze  and  in  a  blaze  expire;"  to 
whom  his  boyish  wish  was  also  granted  in  his 
after  years.  To  our  friend  it  was  given  to  live 
and  to  die  in  a  blaze  of  constant  and  intense 
activity. 

One  thing  more.  There  is  something  more 
than  intellectual  brilliancy ;  more  than  learning; 
or  wit,  or  eloquence,  or  energy,  or  zeal.  It  is 
kindness ;  it  is  affection.  This  is  the  highest. 
Love  is  above  all.  Knowledge  shall  pass  away, 
but  love  shall  abide  forever.    To  me,  his  ten* 
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derness  and  gentleness  of  feeling  was  one  of 
the  chief  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Dr. 
Higbee.  And  it  is  this,  I  fancy,  that  has  had 
most  to  do  with  bringing  us  here  to-day.  We 
are  here,  not  because  he  was  eloquent,  but  be- 
cause he  was  kind;  not  because  he  was 
learned,  but  because  he  was  affectionate  ;  not 
because  he  was  energetic,  but  because  he  was 
tender  and  loving.  This  is  what  we  think  of 
most  and  remember  longest,  when  our  friends 
are  taken  from  us.  And  justly  so.  For  love  is 
the  highest  and  best.  It  is  the  one  everlasting 
thing.  It  is  the  one  all-comprehending  thing ; 
the  source  of  all  that  is  good,  the  greatest 
motive  power  in  the  universe;  the  fountain- 
head  of  all  knowing  and  all  doing. 

I  could  give  many  instances  of  Dr.  Higbee's 
kindness;  of  his  gendeness  of  manner  aiid 
speech ;  of  his  tenderness  to  little  children  ;  of 
the  way  in  which  he  would  put  himself  out  to 
render  a  service.  I  took  down,  yesterdav,  a 
package  of  letters  (scarcely  knowing  till  then 
that  I  had  received  so  many  letters  from  Dr. 
Higbee),  letters  reaching  back  as  far  as  1866, 
and  what  struck  me  most  in  reading  them 
ova:,  was  the  kindness  and  affectionateness  of 
their  tone.  This  is  what  I  dwell  upon,  and 
what  I  most  like  to  think  of  now,  in  regard  to 
our  departed  friend.  I  recall  the  many  times 
we  were  together,  the  many  conversations  we 
had,  the  many  hours  he  spent  in  my  room 
in  yonder  Seminary  (how  I  like  to  think  of  the 
austere  simplicity  of  that  student's  room,  in 
those  days  of  "plain  living  and  high  think- 
ing!") and  what  I  find  most  pleasure  and  com- 
fort in  is  the  remembrance  of  his  constant 
kindness  and  affection.  He  was  very  tender 
and  gentle  with  children.  From  what  I  have 
heard,  it  seems  probable  that  the  last  person  he 
spoke  to  on  earth  was  the  boy  to  whom  he 
spoke  at  the  railroad  station  at  Mifflin,  just  be- 
fore the  fatal  stroke.  And  I  know  just  the  tone 
and  the  manner  with  which  Dr.  Higbee  spoke 
to  that  boy. 

There  is  one  thing  pertaining  to  Dr.  Higbee 
of  which  I  will  not  venture  directly  to  speak — 
his  life  as  a  Christian  man.  His  real  life  was 
-hid  with  Christ  in  God."  There  was  in  him 
something  remote,  mystic,  unobserved,  seldom 
spoken  of.  I  recall  now  more  than  one  occa- 
sion on  which  a  word,  a  look,  a  movement, 
made  one  aware  that  he  was  thinking  much  of 
things  of  which  he  did  not  speak,  and  that  there 
was  in  him  a  deeper  current  than  that  which 
the  observer  saw. 

I  leave  it  to  others,  also,  to  speak  of  the  serv- 
ices which  he  rendered  to  the  great  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  high  and  re- 
sponsible office  to  which  he  was  called  in  his 
later  years,  that  of  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  How  faithfully  he  administered 
the  affairs  of  this  office ;  how  well  he  represented 
the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania,  speaking  in 
their  name,  caring  for  their  welfare,  planning 
for  their  future ;  and  how  he  has  gone  to  his 
honored  grave  mourned  by  a  vast  army  of  the 
teachers  and  pupils  of  this  great  State — of  this 
there  are  others  who  have  told  and  will  tell. 

There  is  little  to  regret,  it  seems  to  me,  as  > 


regards  the  manner  of  our  friend's  departure. 
So  swift  a  death  would  seem  to  be  a  close  not 
unbecoming  a  life  so  rapid  and  urgent.  To 
every  high-minded,  ardent  and  passionate 
server  of  his  fellow-men,  there  is  something 
attractive  in  the  thought  of  passing  away  in  the 
midst  of  his  activity,  of  dying  at  his  post  and 
"with  the  harness  on."  To  stand  up  in  one's 
place  for  the  last  time ;  to  discharge  with  con- 
scientious care  the  last  duty ;  to  render  the  last 
service  ;  to  say  the  last  word ;  and  then  to  die, 
as  by  the  swift  and  merciful  stroke  of  an  angel's 
invisible  sword, — ^there  is  beauty  and  glory  in 
that.  Though  sad,  yet  neither  inappropriate  nor 
undesirable  was  the  manner  of  the  death  of  our 
honored  and  beloved  friend.  The  thought  of  it 
suggests  to  us  Mrs.  Barbauld's  beautiful  and 
touching  lines  on  "Life," — lines  with  which  we 
may  not  improperly  bring  to  a  close  this  our 
affectionate  tribute : 

Life !  we've  been  long  together, 
Thro*  pleasant  and  thro'  cloudy  weather; 
'Tis  hard  to  part  when  friends  are  dear, 
Perhaps  'twill  cost  a  sigh,  a  tear : 
Then  steal  away,  give  lictle  warning, 

Choose  thine  own  time ; 
Say  not  good-night,  but,  in  some  brighter  clime, 

Bid  me  good-morning ! 


DR.  ARNOLD  AT  RUGBY:   DR.  HIGBEE  AT  MER- 

CERSBURG — IN  CLASS-ROOM  AND 

COLLEGE  CHAPEL. 

The  longest  paper  in  the  present  number 
is  one  that  might  be  yet  longer  without  loss 
of  interest  to  the  reader.  It  presents  a 
graphic  sketch  of  Dr.  Higbee  in  the  class- 
room and  the  pulpit.  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby 
had  here  his  counterpart  in  Dr.  Higbee  of 
Mercersburg !  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Supt. 
E.  Mackey,  of  Butler,  Pa.,  who  was  for 
five  years  a  student  under  Dr.  Higbee.  In 
an  accompanying  note  he  says:  <'I  have 
thought  that  other  men  of  the  State  would 
refer  to  the  eminent  services  of  Dr.  Higbee 
as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
have  therefore  confined  myself  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  impressions  he  made  upon  me 
as  preacher  and  teacher  at  College.  As  I 
know  no  other  pupil  of  his  among  the 
Superintendents  of  the  State,  I  have  felt  the 
duty  devolve  upon  me  to  offer  some  tribute 
to  his  praise  in  his  favorite  calling.  I  have 
been  with  him  often  since  he  has  been  State 
Superintendent,  and  he  has  several  times 
been  my  guest.  In  sending  you  this  paper, 
which  I  fear  is  too  long — for  I  neither  know 
where  to  begin  nor  where  to  leave  off — my 
only  desire  is  to  do  something  in  his  honor, 
something  to  aid  in  doing  justice  to  the 
name  and  memory  of  one  who  has  done  so 
much  forme." 

"  Each  man  is  a  hero  and  an  oracle  to  some- 
body, and  to  that  person  whatever  he  says  has 
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an  enhanced  value."  Dr.  Higbee  was  for  me 
the  grandest  character  I  have  ever  known.  In 
my  boyhood  he  was  my  hero,  to  my  mind  the 
embodiment  of  all  learning,  the  personification 
of  every  virtue.  In  manhood  ne  was  in  the 
highest  sense  my  master,  the  type  of  human 
perfection,  my  exemplar  in  my  chosen  caUing. 
The  thought  of  meriting  his  approval  was  an 
inspiration  to  my  greatest  efforts.  Long  as  I 
have  known  him  I  have  loved  and  revered 
him,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  blemish  in  his 
character  nor  a  flaw  in  his  scholarship. 

To  tell  what  Dr.  Higbee  has  done  for  me 
would  be  to  wrjte  my  own  eulogy.  I  was 
scarcely  fifteen  years  old  when  I  found  my  way 
to  Mercersburg  College  and  there  I  stayed  five 
years  until  I  had  finished  the  course.  What 
man  has  power  to  open  the  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  his  character,  and  trace  the  re- 
sults of  every  influence  at  work  during  his  col- 
lege days  ?  As  I  see  it  now,  the  best  I  have 
was  of  Dr.  Higbee's  planting. 

It  was  from  the  pulpit  that  he  made  the  most 
vivid  impression  upon  my  mind.  I  doubt 
whether  I  had  ever  listened  to  a  sermon  from 
beginning  to  end  until  my  first  Sunday  in  our 
College  Chapel.  That  morning,  as  I  entered  the 
chapel  I  found  myself  facing  the  entire  body  of 
students.  I  was  too  embarrassed  to  proceed  far, 
and  sat  down  in  the  nearest  seat,  which  was  al- 
most within  reach  of  Dr.  Higbee  and  his  pulpit. 
The  liturgical  service  was  novel  and  impressive. 
Then  the  Doctor  began  his  sermon.  I  was 
spell-bound — ^thrilled  to  my  very  soul.  It  was 
not  conversion,  it  was  the  joy  of  the  soul  in  the 
apprehension  of  truth.  Need  I  say  that  at 
every  service  during  all  my  stay  of  five  years 
at  the  college  I  sat  in  the  same  seat,  nearest 
the  pulpit  ?  I  learned  that  the  nearer  the  foun- 
tain, the  purer  the  stream  and  the  sweeter  the 
draught.  It  has  since  been  my  privilege  to 
hear  some  of  the  most  famous  pulpit  orators  of 
our  time,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
but  I  have  never  been  so  moved  as  hundreds 
of  times  in  that  little  chapel  at  Mercersburg. 

I  think  the  Doctor  was  at  his  best  there.  We 
students  were  specially  prepared  to  hear  and 
enjoy  his  sermons.  Doubtless  thev  were  spe- 
cially directed  to  our  needs.  Our  field  of  study 
afforded  him  numberless  themes  and  illustra- 
tions. However  barren  a  field  of  thought  may 
have  appeared  to  us,  when  Dr.  Higb^  went 
cleaning  thither,  there  was  a  most  glorious 
Harvest.  Mind  and  matter,  science  and  art. 
opened  their  treasures  to  him,  and  he  held  them 
up  to  us  imbued  with  new  beauty  by  his  magic 
touch.  The  portrayals  of  his  lofty  ideals  were 
to  us  like  visions  of  Paradise,  and  lifted  us  with 
rapture  to  its  very  portals.  How  often,  like  the 
utterance  of  a  divine  inspiration  came  his  reve- 
lation of  "  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good." 

To  my  mind  he  had  all  the  elements  of  the 
great  orator.  He  had  so  much  personal  mag- 
netism that  I  could  sit,  and  look,  and  listen 
while  he  spoke,  and  be  thrilled  with  an  inde- 
finable pleasure,  even  when  I  did  not  under- 
stand what  he  was  saying.  His  voice  was 
characterized  by  sweetness  and  power,  and  his 
enunciation  was  very  distinct.    He  was  always 


precise  in  his  use  of  terms,  and  I  can  recall 
metaphors  that  he  coined  which  rivaled  in  vivid 
imagery  those  of  Pindar  or  Homer.  He  often 
used  a  vigorous,  explosive  kind  of  emphasis  oo 
certain  words  that  contained  the  key  to  his 
thought.  His  gestures  were  frequent,  usuallj 
rapid,  and  peculiarly  his  own.  It  was  a  plea- 
sure to  see  nim  while  he  spoke. 

Yet  he  was  versatile  in  his  style,  never  mo- 
notonous. At  times  his  speedi  was  smoodi 
and  flowing,  abounding  in  exquisite  descriptions, 
most  charming  word-painting ;  then  s^ain  it  was 
crisp  and  concise,  full  of  power,  like  a  mountain 
torrent.  He  made  the  minds  of  his  hearers  his 
own,  and  led  their  wills  into  a  captivity  none 
cared  to  escape.  One  left  his  presence  with  the 
desire  and  the  will  to  act  as  he  directed.  Guilt 
and  hypocrisy  trembled  before  him,  and  bid 
their  heads  for  very  shame.  The  blatant  voice 
of  heresy  and  infidelity  was  silenced  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  majesty  of  truth.  Sin  was  robbed 
of  its  mask,  and  its  hideous  countenance  was 
held  naked  to  the  world  that  all  might  $ee  the 
filth  and  horrid  purpose  written  there.  How- 
ever unconcernea  we  were  with  life's  most  vital 
theme,  however  complacent  as  to  the  welfare  of 
our  souls,  it  seemed  to  me  that  Dr.  Higbee 
could  convict  us  all  of  sin,  and  drive  us  all 
with  abject  shame  to  penitential  prayer.  His 
was  the  irresistible  eloquence,  heaven-bom, 
that  moves  the  hearts  of  men  to  hate  evil,  that 
drives  them  to  repentance  and  "  better  thin^*' 
— that  leads  them  with  an  unutterable  longing 
to  the  feet  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus. 

He  read  hymns  and  the  Scripture  lessons  with 
perfect  expression  and  with  singular  power. 
To  hear  him  read  was  to  find  new  thought  and 
new  beauty  in  almost  every  sentence.  His  was 
the  rare  power  to  read  aloud  so  that  it  was  more 
satisfactory  to  hear  him  than  to  read  the  pass- 
age for  ourselves.  He  read  so  as  to  cause  his 
hearers  to  understand  the  meaning,  and  to  the 
rhyme  of  the  poet  lent  the  beauty  of  his  voice. 
Dr.  Higbee's  favorite  hymns  will  never  be  for- 
gotten by  his  students.  With  how  much  feel- 
ing would  he  often  quote : 

Cold  mountains  and  the  midnight  air 
Witnessed  the  fervor  of  His  prayer. 

How  full  of  devotion  our  frequent  morning 
hymn : 

Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  Almighty, 

Early  in  the  morning  our  song  shall  rise  to  Thee, 

I  was  too  timid  and  too  much  in  awe  of  biro 
to  discover  much  of  his  power  as  a  pastor.  I 
went  to  him  for  help  when  I  was  trying  to  de- 
cide the  momentous  question  of  joining  tbe 
Church ;  told  him  that  I  could  not  love  God  as 
I  thought  I  ought;  that  I  could  love  people  that 
I  had  seen,  but  not  an  invisible,  unimaginable 
being,  a  spirit.  He  said :  "  Obedience  is  love. 
Obey  Him,  and  you  will  learn  to  love  Him.** 
My  problem  was  solved,  and  no  tongue  can  tell 
how  much  that  answer  did  for  me.  In  my  last 
days  at  college  he  especially  befriended  me, 
and  with  the  bitter  thought  of  the  saddest  fail- 
ure of  my  life,  comes  the  sweet  recollection  of 
his  tender  sympathy  and  consolation. 

Dr.  Higbee  was  a  lover  of  nature.    Whan  he 
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chose  to  picture  its  beauties,  it  was  a  most 
exquisite  pastoral  poem  in  prose,  and  a  Theoc- 
ritus himself  might  have  envied  him  the  elo- 
quence of  his  diction,  the  charm  of  his  fancy. 

He  was  in  sympathy  with  the  vital  current  of 
the  plant  as  well  as  with  the  throbbing  heart  of 
man.  The  wanton  destruction  of  plant  or  ani- 
mal grieved  him.  We  were  taught  to  respect 
life,  however  lowly  its  form,  to  recognize  it  as  a 
gift  divine  with  a  mission  of  its  own.  Impressed 
with  such  thoughts  as  these,  no  student  in  his 
daily  walk  went  idly  slashing  with  his  cane  the 
leaves  of  the  wayside  bush  or  the  inviting  heads 
of  timotl^y,  but  rather  with  a  feeling  akin  to  pity 
regarded  each  flower  torn  from  its  parent 
stem,  each  plant  crushed  beneath  the  wanton 
heel. 

Himself  a  poet,  a  linguist,  a  writer  of  classic 

{>n>se,  he  was  an  enthusiast  in  the  field  of 
iterature.  He  was  possessed  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite taste,  the  finest  imagination,  the  keenest 
sensibilities,  and  an  extraordinary  acquaintance 
in  the  xealm  of  ancient  and  modern  literature. 
I  had  tried  in  vain  to  read  Shakespeare  until  I 
entered  Dr.  Higbee*s  class,  in  **  Readings  from 
English  Literature."  The  selections  he  read 
from  Beaumoht  and  Fletcher,  and  Massinger, 
and  other  dramatists  were  fascinating ;  but  when 
he  began  to  read  Shakespeare  our  enthusiasm 
knew  no  bounds.  It  was  not  only  his  keen 
analysis  of  the  drama,  his  enthusiasm,  his  bright 
comments,  that  made  the  play  of  such  thrilling 
interest  to  us — ^it  was  also  his  elocution,  the 
magic  of  his  voice.  Asa  reader  of  Shakespeare, 
indeed,  I  have  never  heard  his  equal  except 
Edwin  Booth. 

Every  point  of  beauty  or  interest  was  brought 
out,  the  design  and  history  of  the  play,  the  sub- 
tile philosophy  pervading  it,  the  meaning  of  its 
division  into  acts,  the  harmony  and  unity  of  its 
parts,  the  keen  portrayal  of  human  nature,  the 
thought,  the  language,  the  arrangement,  the 
figures  of  speech,  the  gems  of  expression — ^it 
seemed  to  me  that  everything  that  the  myriad- 
minded  poet  had  conceived  and  given  form  was 
revealed  to  us !  Yet  we  never  tired — and  left 
his  class-room  with  regret,  only  to  hasten  to  our 
own  rooms  to  find  new  treasures  in  those  fasci- 
nating pages.  I  doubt  whether  a  student  ever 
left  this  class  without  a  love  and  relish  for  the 
work  of  the  great  master  keener  than  for  any 
novel! 

It  was  thus  with  all  subjects  the  Doctor  taught. 
The  hour  spent  in  his  class-room  for  Latin, 
Greek,  Ethics,  i£sthetics,  and  History  of  Phil- 
osophy, was  an  hour  of  thrilling  interest,  always 
to  be  anticipated,  never  to  be  forgotten.  Let  it 
not  be  imagined  that  Dr.  Higbee's  success  in 
the  class-room  was  magnified  by  contrast.  The 
Faculty  of  the  College  in  his  day  comprised 
men  apt  to  teach,  of  broad  scholarship,  full  of 
animation  in  the  class-room,  worthy  comrades, 
characterized  by  a  self-denying,  patriotic  devo- 
tion, like  his  own,  to  the  interests  of  the  College. 

He  usually  sat  at  his  desk  while  teaching  his 
class.  In  lectures  he  was  wont  to  begin  with 
bowed  head,  with  the  attitude  and  tone  of  one 
soliloquizing;  then,  as  his  interest  in  the  theme 
grew,  or  as  some  especially  attractive  line  of 


thought  presented  itself,  be  would  become  more 
animated ;  he  would  rise  to  his  feet,  step  out  be- 
side  his  desk,  his  countenance  all  aglow  as  if 
in  the  halo  of  divine  inspiration.  Then  would 
come  an  exposition,  an  extempore  discourse, 
that  beggars  all  description,  in  thought  trans- 
cending anything  we  had  ever  conceived,  in  elo- 
quence thrilling  the  soul  with  emotions  that 
must  be  experienced  to  be  known.  One  can 
no  more  have  an  adequate  idea  of  Dr.  Hig- 
bee  in  the  class-room  than  of  Switzerland  with- 
out having  been  there.  He  was  a  skilled  ques- 
tioner, and  often  employed  the  Socratic  method 
in  drawing  out  his  students  or  in  developing  his 
own  thought.  He  was  marvelously  clear  in  his 
explanations,  and  never  failed  to  make  a  vivid 
impression  with  the  subjects  he  chose  specially 
to  emphasize. 

He  was  a  most  successful  disciplinarian.  The 
secret  of  his  success  lay  partly  in  his  good 
judgment,  partly  in  his  noble  example,  largely 
in  the  dominant  force  of  his  own  personality. 
In  class  no  one  dared  annoy  him.  At  that  time 
we  did  not  know  why.  It  was  simply  a  thing 
not  to  be  considered  for  a  moment,  even  though 
we  had  not  the  faintest  idea  what  the  conse- 
qences  would  be.  Although  we  knew  that  he 
was  always  kind,  never  severe,  yet  we  feared  to 
offend  him,  and  the  mere  thought  of  our  doing 
so  had  in  it  some  nameless  dread. 

He  was  in  sympathy  with  his  students  in  all 
their  legitimate  pastimes  and  pursuits.  I 
was  fond  of  skating.  The  creek  was  a  mile 
away.  I  was  never  refused  permission  to  ab- 
sent myself  from  chapel  exercises  and  study 
hours  to  enjoy  an  evening's  skating.  Dr.  Hig- 
bee  himself,  it  was  said,  was  the  flnest  skater 
ever  seen  on  the  creek.  He  must  have  been,  a 
most  accomplished  athlete.  Even  when  he 
was  nearly  fifty  years  old  I  have  seen  him  kick 
a  foot-ball  from  his  hands  straight  over  the  Col- 
lege cupola — a  feat  no  student  could  perform 
during  my  college  days.  The  college  building 
was  four  stories  high,  and  the  cupola  not  more 
than  ten  feet  wide ! 

He  was  a  perfect  gentleman,  not  so  much 
perhaps  in  grace  of  manner  or  in  stylish  de- 
meanor, as  in  the  better  sense',  that  "  it  is  only 
noble  to  be  good."  His  gentlemanliness  was 
but  the  outward  expression  of  the  heart  that  was 
within  him.  I  recall  a  circumstance  that  illus- 
trates this  fact :  Sam  Brooks,  as  he  was  called 
by  the  boys,  was  a  colored  man  so  long  em- 
ployed by  the  boys  about  the  College  in  various 
chores  that  he  doubtless  considered  himself  part 
of  the  institution.  On  Washington's  birthday 
he  was  invited  with  mock  formality  to  deliver 
an  address.  The  boys  anticipated  some  fun, 
and  Brooks  could  make  a  speech  with  all  the 
characteristics  of  his  race.  The  students  assem- 
bled. Brooks  mounted  the  college-steps,  hat  in 
hand.  Just  then  Dr.  Higbee  came  up ;  Brooks 
bowed,  and  Dr.  Higbee  raised  his  hat.  There 
was  no  mockery  about  it.  Dr.  Higbee  would 
raise  his  hat  to  a  colored  washerwoman  Our 
orator  began  his  speech,  not  a  boy  interrupted, 
not  a  boy  attempted  to  guy  him  in  the  least. 
He  wound  up  with  his  pet  peroration :  "  George 
Washington,    Dr.  Higbee,    and    Mercersburg 
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College/'  and  then  the  boys  cheered  as  only 
college  boys  can,  and  if  not  a  cheer  of  patriot- 
ism it  was  a  cheer  of  filial  pride  in  our  Alma 
Mater  and  for  the  President  of  our  Faculty. 

There  were  rumors  of  a  wedding  in  town, 
and  some  of  us  boys  that  loved  to  make  a 
racket  went  down  to  join  in  the  serenade. 
Some  days  after,  in  chapel,  the  Doctor  spoke 
feelingly  of  a  death-bed  scene — ^how  the  friends 
of  the  dying  were  gathered  around  to  hear  her 
last  words;  how  impressive  those  moments 
when  the  soul  was  about  to  take  its  flight ;  how, 
the  victim  of  some  acute  nervous  disorder,  the 
dying  woman  suffered  at  the  slightest  noise; 
how,  suddenly,  there  had  burst  in  upon  that 
sacred  stillness  the  fiendish  sound  of  horns,  of 
battled  cans,,  of  screaming  whistles,  demoni- 
acal howls,  and  how,  in  agony,  the  sufferer  had 
breathed  her  last,  and  friends  so  dear  were  un- 
able to  catch  one  word  of  the  message  she  tried 
to  leave  them.  I  doubt  whether  any  one  of  us 
has  ever  participated  in  a  '*  calithumpian  con- 
cert*' since.  Thus  by  appeals  to  our  sympathy, 
by  glowing  pictures  of  high  ideals,  by  precept 
and  by  example,  we  were  taught  the  invaluable 
lessons  of  charity,  of  love  for  our  fellow-men, 
of  respect  for  the  wishes  of  others,  reverence  for 
age  and  for  sacred  places ;  and  we  were  in- 
spired to  live  and  work  for  a  noble  purpose, 
"  counting  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency 
of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." 

In  my  intercourse  with  young  men  from  other 
colleges,  I  have  often  had  reason  to  think  that 
Dr.  Higbee's  students  were  witnesses  to  his 
teaching.  There  was  no  unkindly  feeling 
among  men  of  different  classes;  Freshmen  and 
Juniors,  Seniors  and  "Preps"  mingled  freely 
with  one  another.  We  students,  as  a  rule, 
raised  our  hats  to  every  member  of  the  Faculty 
and  to  the  clergymen  of  the  town.  We  took 
off  our  hats  and  entered  any  sanctuary  rever- 
ently, even  when  there  was  no  service.  There 
was   no  hazing.     Though    fond  of  practical 

i'okes,  and  ever  ready  for  a  college  prank,  we 
cnew  that  the  predominant  sentiment  of  the 
students  would  denounce  anything  mean. 
Popular  sentiment,  too,  condemned  vulgarity. 
Profanity  was  rare.  An  unusually  large  per- 
centage of  our  students  chose  the  ministry  as  their 
calling.  The  influence  of  the  Doctor  was  even 
more  marked  in  the  post-graduate  life  of  his  stu- 
dents. One  can  almost  recognize  his  pupils  in 
any  vocation,  but  especially  in  preaching  and 
public  speaking  do  they  reveal  the  signet  of  the 
master  mind  of  Mercersburg. 

Our  last  days  at  college  were  especially  im- 
pressive. With  the  love  and  anxiety  of  a 
father,  the  Doctor  sought  to  prepare  us  for 
leaving  our  college  home,  and  to  equip  us  with 
right  principles  and  high  ideals  for  life  and  its 
duties.  The  classes  usually  sat  in  order  in  the 
College  chapel,  the  Seniors  in  front,  and  to  them 
the  Doctor  especially  directed  his  teaching.  In 
choosing  an  occupation,  we  were  taught  that  it 
was  better  to  go  to  work  at  once,  even  to  break 
stones  on  the  road  or  to  dig  in  the  ditch,  than 
to  wait  in  idleness  for  something  to  turn  up;  to 
lay  hold  of  the  duty  we  found  next  to  us  and  to 
do  it  with  our  might,  rather  than  to  stand  still 


in  procrastinating^  indecision;  that  to  labor  is 
honorable  and  right,  and  that  there  is  moie 
honor,  and  more  wisdom  even,  in  blacking 
shoes  and  in  doing  it  honestly  and  well,  than 
in  going  into  a  profession  we  were  unfitted  to 
fill.  In  those  last  days,  how  fervent  his  prayers 
for  us,  how  earnest  his  advice,  how  eloquent 
hi$  pleading  that  we  should  give  ourselves 
wholly  to  the  Lord  Jesus.  "  God  grant,"  said  he 
— and  how  he  could  utter  those  words! — "God 
grant  that  the  best  minds  in  the  Senior  class 
may  choose  to  serve  the  Lord  in  the  holy 
ministry."  What  wonder  that  so  large  a  per- 
centage of  his  pupils  followed  his  example? 
One-third  of  my  class  and  one-half  of  the  class 
succeeding  mine  are  preaching  the  Gospel 
Then,  if  ever,  was  his  eloquence  mighty  to 
move  our  souls  to  great  resolves;  then  was 
sown  the  seed  that  has  blossomed  and  bone 
fruit  in  hundreds  of  lives ;  and  then  was  Doctor 
Higbee  the  source  of  an  influence  for  good 
whose  vast  results  God  alone  can  comprehend. 
He  was  himself  an  example  of  the  noblest 
virtues.  Were  we  tempted  to  shirk  our  recita- 
tions— there  was  the  thought  of  Dr.  Higbee  with 
one  of  his  attacks  of  sick  headache,  bravely 
sticking  to  his  post  at  the  preceptor's  desk. 
Were  we  tempted  to  seek  other  institutions  of 
learning  to  finish  our  course — ^there  was  Dr.  Hig- 
bee refusing  a  call  at  $4,000  a  year  and  a  posi- 
tion of  comparative  ease,  to  remain  loyal  to  the 
interests  of  the  College,  with  its  endless  tasks, 
on  the  pittance  of  ten  or  twelve  hundred  a  year, 
and  that  seldom,  if  ever,  fully  paid.  Did  work 
accumulate  upon  us,  and  were  we  in  danger  of 
growing  faint-hearted  and  discouraged---4here 
was  the  Doctor  forging  ahead,  overcoming  all 
difficulties,  burling  obstacles  out  of  his  path  with 
the  strength  of  a  giant,  and  pushing  along 
toward  the  goal  of  his  high  endeavor  with  a  zeal 
that  it  was  an  inspiration  to  behold.  In  those 
sad  hours  when  trials  came,  when  the  hand  of 
chastisement  was  laid  heavily  upon  us,  and 
when  all  the  way  seemed  dark,  then  came  the 
sweet  comfort  of  the  hymn  the  Doctor  so  often 
quoted,  whose  pathetic  story  we  knew  so  well. 

Judge  not  the  Lord  with  feeble  sense, 

But  trust  Him  for  His  grace. 
Behind  a  frowning  providence 

He  hides  a  smiling  face. 

With  all  his  learning,  with  all  his  honors,  Dr. 
Higbee  was  one  of  the  most  modest  of  men. 
He  never  referred  to  his  attainments.  There 
were  few,  if  any  of  the  College  boys  that  had 
any  notion  of  them  outside  of  the  department 
he  chanced  to  teach.  His  record  as  a  college 
boy,  his  achievements  as  a  theologian,  his  pie- 
eminence  in  mathematics,  were  unknown  to  me 
in  my  college  days.  I  have  learned  them  since 
from  others.  Yet  with  all  his  extraordinary  at- 
tainments he  was  never  heard  to  boast.  Some 
men  are  so  constituted  that  they  crave  to  be 
told  of  their  talents  and  their  successes.  There 
are  public  lecturers  that  will  wait  upon  the  plat- 
form to  receive  the  tributes  of  praise  from  their 
hearers,  and  that  seem  to  subside  into  a  bitter 
fit  of  melancholy  if  they  receive  them  not.  Dr. 
Higbee  sought  no  compliments,  shunned  adula- 
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tion,  despised  flattery.  He  was  sincere;  he 
said  frankly  what  he  thought.  As  a  teacher  he 
seldom  commended  in  words,  but  the  student 
that  received  a  compliment  from  him  upon  his 
work  has  reason  to  treasure  it  for  a  life-time. 

Dr.  Higbee  was  most  richly  endowed  with 
that  charity  that  ''suffereth  lone  and  is  kind.'* 
I  remember  he  was  my  guest  snortly  after  the 
trouble  in  regard  to  the  Soldiers*  Orphan 
Schools.  I  was  very  indignant,  and  coula  not 
refrain  from  giving  vent  to  my  feelings.  I  had 
taught  in  an  Orphan  School,  and  was  acquainted 
with  teachers  m  others  of  these  schools  and 
homes;  I  knew  the  Doctor's  plan  for  the  edu- 
cation of  these  orphans ;  and  I  knew  that  he 
was  a  man  of  absolute  integrity  of  character, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  charges  to  be 
true  that  were  laid  against  him.  The  Doctor 
spoke  of  his  persecutors  in  the  kindest  way,  no 
shadow  of  malice,  no  thought  of  revenge ;  time 
would  convince  them  of  their  error  and  would 
vindicate  him;  and  he  went  on  to  extenuate 
their  conduct  with  such  loving  charity,  in  such  a 
way,  that  I  felt  rebuked.  He  seemed  abso- 
]utel3r  incapable  of  hating  his  fellow-men ;  he 
certainly  "  loved  his  enemies." 

It  is  not  for  me  to  set  forth  the  t>oundless 
riches  in  such  a  character  as  that  of  Dr.  Higbee. 
There  may  be  those  that  have  fathomed  the 
depths  of  his  mind,  and  they  will  speak  of  his 
great  intellect.  I  speak  of  him  simply  as  I  re- 
member him  at  college,  as  pastor  and  teacher. 
Nor  do  I  speak  for  myself  alone.  We  all  loved 
him.  Every  student  of  his  revered  and  respected 
him.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  always  spoke 
well  of  him,  and  that  almost  every  day  there 
was  some  new-found  quality,  or  charm,  or  glory 
in  our  hero  that  was  discussed  amongst  us  in 
terms  of  highest  praise.  The  news  of  his  death 
has  made  many  sad  hearts.  But  though  dead 
he  speaks.  We  hear  his  voice  to-day  as  in 
those  dear  old  by-gone  times,  and  we  go  forth 
resolved  to  be  more  worthy  than  ever  of  his 
noble  teaching  and  his  no  less  noble  training. 


CO-LABORERS  AMD   COMPANIONS. 

The  following  paper  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
George  S.  Jones,  of  Philadelphia,  late  Finan- 
cial Clerk  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction y  a  fine  scholar,  graduate  of  rank 
of  one  of  the  leading  New  England  colleges, 
— ^a  gentleman  who  has  made  with  his  own 
hands,  for  his  personal  use  as  an  amateur 
astronomer  and  microscopist,  a  telescope 
and  a  compound  microscope,  both  excel- 
lent instruments,  himself  working  out  the 
mathematical  formulae  needed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  lenses.  Dr.  Higbee  used 
greatly  to  enjoy  this  scholarly  association. 
Mr.  Jones  writes  as  follows : 

Your  purpose  to  dedicate  an  issue  of  The 
School  Journal  to  the  memory  of  our  late  friend 
and  associate.  Dr.  Higbee,  was,  I  think,  most 
happily  conceived ;  and  I  gladly  contribute  my 
small  part  towards  making  it  the  fitting  memor- 
ial that  it  should  be.  Such  a  memorial,  made  up 


of  the  tributes  of  appreciating  friends,  is  better 
than  any  monument  of  stone  erected  on  the 
Capitol  grounds  or  in  any  other  public  place — 
however  imposing  and  durable  it  might  be,  and 
however  honorable  to  his  memory  as  a  great 
and  good  man 

My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Higbee  began 
with  his  entrance  upon  the  duties  of  his  office 
as  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
For  eight  years  I  was  thrown  into  the  most 
intimate  relations  with  him,  nominally  as  an 
employe  in  the  Department,  but  in  his  own 
estimation  as  a  co-laborer  and  companion.  I 
make  this  distinction  advisedly,  and  it  applies 
alike  to  all  the  deputies  and  clerks  under  nim. 
From  the  first  day  of  his  entrance  into  the  office 
our  little  coterie  was  placed  upon  a  most  demo- 
cratic basis.'  The  distinction  of  chief  and  sub- 
ordinate had  no  apparent  existence.  We  were 
simply  comrades  working  together  in  a  com- 
mon cause,  each  with  his  allotted  part  to  do 
and  none  entitled  to  more  consideration  than 
the  rest.  It  is  true,  the  Doctor,  as  we  always 
called  him,  was  unavoidably  distinguished  from 
the  others  of  us  by  having  a  separate  room ;  but 
he  was  seldom  in  it,  except  when  he  had  work 
to  do  there.  His  favorite  lounging  room — ^the 
room  to  which  he  came  to  enjoy  the  passing 
moment,  to  read  the  papers,  to  talk  over  his 
plans,  to  unbend  himself— was  ours. 

Those  only  who  knew  the  Doctor  well  can 
understand  fully  what  "  unbending"  in  his  case 
meant.  Not  that  he  was  ever  stiff  or  formal ; 
he  was  always  genial,  always  companionable, 
and  his  presence  among  us  always  brought  sun- 
shine. But  there  were  times  when  he  became 
more  than  genial,  when  an  overflow  of  animal 
spirits  carried  everything  before  it,  and  he  be- 
came boyishly  frolicsome.  It  was  useless  to 
attempt  to  work  at  such  times.  "  Come,"  he 
would  say, "  what  is  the  use  of  all  this  drudgery  ? 
Let  us  have  a  little  recreation,"  and  away  we 
would  go  together  in  a  round  of  frivolity,  a 
mock  speech  from  the  Doctor,  perhaps,  or  a 
happy  burlesque  rendition  of  a  scene  in  Shake- 
speare, with  a  paper-cutter  for  a  dagger,  or — 
well,  if  the  public  had  been  admitted  at  such  a 
time  it  would  have  been  as  dumfounded  as 
was  the  ambassador  who  found  King  Agesilaos 
romping  with  his  infant  child.  He  entered  as 
heartily  into  the  spirit  of  honest  fun  as  into  that 
of  earnest  work — and  how  he  could  work 
everybody  knows!  Not  another  man  in  ten 
thousand,  placed  in  his  position,  could  have 
made  as  free  with  his  subordinates  as  he  did 
without  losing  caste.  But  in  him  we  recognized 
in  this  occasional  exuberance  of  spirits  the 
gushing  overflow  of  a  whole-souled  nature 
which  had  never  taken  on  the  fetters  of  con- 
ventional restraint. 

Dr.  Higbee  was  the  most  unassuming,  the 
most  ingenuous,  the  most  natural  man  I  have 
ever  known.  What  he  did  was  often  done 
from  a  spontaneous  impulse,  without  stopping 
to  consider  whether  or  not  it  was  the  "correct ' 
thing  to  do.  If  he  chose  to  carry  a  lunch- 
basket,  he  did  so  ;  if  he  wished  to  roast  potatoes 
in  his  office,  why  not  ?  If  you  invited  him  to 
your  home  and  left  him  in  your  parlor,  he  was 
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quite  Ukdy  to  turn  up  in  your  kitchen,  if  per- 
chance your  wife  had  called  you  there  to  con- 
sult on  some  grave  culinary  matter.  What 
harm  ?  He  could  talk  with  you  there  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  and  besides  he  could  give  some 
advice  about  broiling  the  shad.  An  hour  later, 
perhaps,  you  had  him  in  your  library  engaged 
in  the  discussion  of  some  subject,  literary  or 
historical  or  educational,  in  which  he  was 
deeply  interested,  his  countenance  aglow  with 
earnestness ;  or  peihaps,  you  were  listening  to 
his  impulsive  oratory  before  a  County  Institute, 
and  involuntarily  you  asked  yourself,  "  Is  this 
the  same  man  f  '  Certainly  it  was  ;  the  situa- 
tion only  had  changed,  and  he  had  been  drawn 
out  in  another  direction.  But  there  was  the 
same  artlessness,  the  same  homely  directness, 
nothing  studied  or  strained,  everything  impulsive 
and  natural.  The  Doctor*s  style  of  oratory  was 
peculiar,  but  there  was  no  art  about  it.  His 
choice  of  words,  his  imagery,  his  impassioned 
earnestness,  were  just  what  Uiey  were  simply 
because  they  could  be  nothing  else.  His  evi- 
dent sincerity  was  a  vital  element  in  his  power 
as  a  public  speaker.  Every  one  who  listened  to 
him  felt  that  he  meant  what  he  said  and  said 
what  he  meant 

I  have  spoken  of  him  more  particularly  as 
we  knew  him  in  the  office.  I  leave  for  others 
to  speak  of  his  superior  scholarship,  his  love  of 
nature,  of  art,  of  music,  of  whatever  is  beautiful, 
and  of  his  power  as  a  pulpit  orator.  Yet  I  ven- 
ture to  offer  my  own  judgment  upon  one  or  two 
points  in  regard  to  which  I  think  he  was  gen- 
erally not  quite  correctly  estimated.  He  was 
an  unusually  good  mathematician,  with  a  cer- 
tain fondness  for  that  exact  science,  but  this  was 
not  his  strong  point.  The  field  of  the  natural 
sciences  he  had  gone  over  carefully,  as  is  done 
by  every  man  of  culture  at  the  present  dav,  yet 
I  think  he  had  no  special  inclination  for  the 
sciences  as  such,  with  the  exception  of  botany, 
which  deals  the  most  directly  with  things  of 
which  he  was  most  passionately  fond ;  and  of 
astronomy,  in  which  the  splendor  and  mystery 
of  the  stars  stirred  his  being  to  its  profoundest 
depths.  His  love  of  nature  was  the  love  of  a 
poet  and  artist  rather  than  of  a  scientist.  He  ha  d 
little  patience  with  the  crawling  method  of 
arriving  at  truth ;  but  placed  far  more  reliance 
on  the  intuitive  method.  Reason  mi^ht  carry 
the  searcher  after  truth  to  a  certain  distance; 
but  beyond  was  truth — the  truth  of  all  truths — 
which  reason  could  not  reach  and  which  could 
only  be  seen  clearly  through  the  eye  of  faith. 
His  ratiocination  was  essentially  metaphysical, 
not  scientific  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  term. 

In  history  he  was  profoundly  read,  and  his 
studies  here  had  ever  one  purpose,  the  tracing 
of  the  Christian  idea,  which  he  found  revealed 
in  the  whole  story  of  man*s  progress  from  the 
beginning. 

I  cannot  close  without  paying  a  tribute  to  a 
trait  in  his  character  for  which  humility  is  the 
best  word  I  can  find.  With  all  his  great  learn- 
ing, he  was  one  of  the  most  unpi«suming  of 
men.  Indeed,  I  do  not  believe  tw  he  himself 
knew  that  there  was  anvthing  remarkable  about 
his  attainments !    He  knew,  of  course,  that  be 


had  read  and  studied  a  gveot  deal,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  he  was  fully  conscious  how  thor- 
oughly he  had  digested  and  assimilated  what 
he  had  read,  nor  how  exceptionally  fine  was  the 
memory  which  kept  his  vast  store  of  learning  at 
ready  commands 

His  learning  never  obtruded  itself;  it  was  a 
li^^ht  kept,  it  would  often  seem ,  "under  a  bushel  ;'* 
still,  it  could  not  be  concealed  but  would  occa- 
sionally flash  out.  It  was  impossible  to  suit 
in  his  presence  any  question  of  art  or  literatue 
or  history,  to  which  he  could  not  bring  some 
elucidation  in  the  way  of  commentary  or  of  apt 

Quotation.  Let  me  give  a  single  instance,  to 
lustrate.  On  one  occasion  I  nad  taken  with 
me  to  the  country,  on  my  vacation,  a  copv  of 
iCschylus  (light  reading  for  summer !)  and  had 
read  the  Prometheus.  Upon  my  mentioning  the 
fact  to  him  on  my  return,  his  countenance 
brightened  up  and  he  at  once  launched  out  into 
a  running  commentary  on  the  play,  displaying 
as  mat  familiarity  with  it  as  though  ne  had 
read  it  only  that  morning,  and  even  quoting,  if 
I  remember  rightly,  a  passage  near  the  close— 
the  effect  of  all  of  which  was  to  make  me 
re-read  the  play,  feeling  that  I  had  overlooked 
the  half  of  its  beauties  1 

But  I  am  running  on  to  an  inordinate  lengdi. 
The  theme  is  one  which  I  am  loth  to  drop ;  bat 
I  must  leave  room  for  others.  Personally  I 
have  felt  the  Doctor's  death  very  keenly,  as 
the  loss  of  one  for  whom  I  had  come  to  cherish 
a  peculiar  affection,  and  whose  friendship  I  had 
hoped  still  to  enjoy  for  many  years.  I  recall  a 
passage  in  the  last  letter  he  wrote  me,  shortly 
after  the  death  of  his  friend  Dr.  Lane,  of  Cham- 
bersburg — a  letter  pervaded  with  a  tone  of  un- 
wonted sadness—"  One  by  one  my  old  friends 
are  dropping  off,  and  I  clin?  all  the  more  closely 
to  those  who  are  left."  There  is  here  a  moral 
for  us  all. 


INDOMITABLE  ENERGY  AND  FAaUTY  IK 
DESPATCH  OF  BUSINESS. 

Dr.  Higbee  visited  Clarion  County  during 
the  spring  of  1882.  He  came  on  Monday, 
and  remained  through  the  week  until  mid- 
night of  the  Friday  following.  The  writer  was 
County  Superintendent,  and  was  engaged  in 
a  tour  over  the  county  conducting  examina- 
tions for  elementary  school  graduates. 
Public  meetings  were  held  each  evening, 
and  were  attended  by  citizens,  teachers  and 
pupils.  Dr.  Higbee  was  my  constant  com- 
panion that  week.  He  assisted  during  the 
day  in  the  examinations,  looking  over  the 
papers,  and  marking  the  grades  with  as  much 
care  as  if  the  young  people  in  the  classes 
were  passing  an  examination  for  a  college 
degree.  His  industry  was  remarkable.  In 
the  evening  he  would  address  the  assembled 
people  on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  school 
work.  The  influence  of  this  visit  by  the 
State  Superintendent  to  the  county  is  fdt 
to-day.    I  recall  his  genial  companioBship 
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as  we  drove  from  one  appointment  to  an- 
other. Although  I  afterwards  spent  four 
years  in  the  School  Department  with  him  as 
my  chief,  I  recall  this  first  week  of  our  inti- 
mate friendship  with  peculiar  emotion. 
Each  succeeding  day  brought  to  my  notice 
new  qualities  of  heart  and  head  which  com- 
manded my  admiration  and  love  for  him. 
What  new  inspiration  I  felt  under  the  spell 
pf  his  presence  !  How  he  kindled  the  no- 
hlest  aspirations  in  the  hearts  of  the  children 
whom  he  met  in  the  school-room ! 

Ere  another  year  elapsed  he  invited  me  to 
take  a  position  in  the  School  Department, 
and  I  accepted.  For  four  years  I  remained 
near  him,  and  only  left  the  place  when  called 
to  another  position.  During  these  years  I 
learned  to  know  him  as  only  those  who  were 
near  him  could  know  him.  His  great  intel- 
lect, coupled  with  a  simple  and  child-like 
nature ;  his  nobility  of  character  ;  his  deep 
religious  feeling ;  his  charity  for  the  weak 
and  unfortunate ;  his  indomitable  energy, 
and  the  facility  with  which  he  could  despatch 
business,  made  him  one  of  the  remarkable 
men  of  the  age.  All  who  knew  him  inti- 
mately loved  him. 

His  work  is  ended,  but  the  influence  of  his 
life  will  go  down  the  ages.  His  connection 
with  the  schools  of  our  Commonwealth  marks 
an  era  in  our  educational  history  of  no  mean 
importance.  His  memory  will  be  cherished 
by  the  tens  of  thousands  of  children,  teach- 
ers, and  superintendents  with  whom  became 
into  contact.  His  was  a  life  of  goodness 
and  devotion  worthy  of  imitation. — Prof. 
A.  J.  Davis  ^  Principal  State  Normal  School^ 
ClarioHy  Pa. 

A  woman's  earnest  tribute. 

Among  tributes  to  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Higbee  from  many  sources — from  pupils  and 
fellow-students,  from  brother  clergymen  and 
professors  in  the  most  advanced  lines  of 
thought  and  study,  from  Superintendents  of 
educational  work  and  friends  of  education 
in  varied  lines  of  effort — we  are  glad  to 
place  this  heart-felt  and  graceful  tribute 
from  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  earnest 
women  of  our  acquaintance,  who  heard  him 
often  and  knew  him  well.  Miss  Lelia  £. 
Patridge.  Her  work  upon  the  Institute 
platform  afforded  ample  opportunity  to 
learn  the  value  of  Dr.  Higbee's  moulding 
power  upon  the  educational  thought  of  the 
State ;  and  there  are  few  persons  capable  of 
estimating  more  accurately  the  ability  and 
character  of  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Higbee,  and 
his  influence  as  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.     She  writes  as  follows : 


I  remember  wdl  with  what  mingled  feelings 
of  prejudice  and  distrust  I  first  met  the  kind 
and  valued  friend  who  has  passed  beyond. 

I  had  been  told  that  the  newly-selected  State 
Superintendent  was  a  conservative  by  nature, 
by  circumstances,  and  by  education.  He.  be- 
lieved that  woman's  sphere  was  home,  her 
mission  that  of  the  goddess  of  the  household. 
What  regard  could  he  have  for  one  who  found 
her  place  outside  the  pale  of  private  life,  who 
earned  her  living  on  the  public  platform  like  a 
man?  Himself  a  thorough-bred  student,  a 
scholar  standing  high  even  among  scholarly 
men,  what  justice  would  he  show  tb  a  woman's 
intellect,  especially  when  that  intellect  lacked 
the  college  training  upon  which  he  set  such 
value  ?  Thus  I  assured  myself  that  neither  as 
a  woman,  nor  as  an  educator,  was  I  likely  to 
receive  the  support  of  Dr.  Higbee  in  my  posi- 
tion as  laborer  m  the  educational  field  of  which 
he  was  now  placed  in  charge. 

Ah,  how/greatly  was  I  mistaken  !  From  his 
first  most  cordial  greeting,  when  he  promptly 
claimed  me  as  a  kinswoman,  because  we  both 
were  bom  in  old  Vermont,  on  through  all  the 
years  filled  with  generous  recognition  of  my 
motives  and  my  work,  down  to  the  last  kind 
words  written  in  my  behalf,  how  many  times 
was  put  to  shame  my  narrow  judgment,  made 
before  I  knew  his  libo-al  mind,  his  just  and  up- 
right soul ! 

As  time  went  on  I  came  to  see  that  there  were 
other  gifts  and  graces  granted  him  besides  the 
scholar's  elegance  and  polish.  The  thinker's 
power  of  argument  and  reason,  the  orator's  per- 
suasive art,  the  poet's  fancy  and  imagination, 
all  were  his.  And  then  the  wit  and  humor  of 
the  man !  Humor  so  kindly  that  it  never 
wounded;  wit  so  keen  that  its  shafts  struck 
sometimes  half  unnoticed  by  the  lookers-on.  A 
single  instance  must  suffice.  We  were  out  rid- 
ing, a  party  of  teachers  together.  But  the  day 
was  hot,  the  road  was  dusty,  and  it  was  begin- 
ning to  be  borne  in  upon  us  that  the  drive  con- 
sidered as  a  pleasure-trip  was  not  entirely  a 
success.  Still  no  one  hinted  at  the  fact  till,  just 
as  we  passed  an  angry  hissing  flock  of  the  fowl 
reputed  to  have  saved  Rome,  the  Doctor,  sit- 
ting on  the  front  seat,  said  in  his  quietest  fash- 
ion, with  a  quick  backward  glance  at  us,  "  More 
geese."  He  made  the  statement  without  even 
the  glint  of  a  smile  or  the  twinkle  of  an  eye,  but 
lost  nis  self-command,  and  laughed  out  with  the 
rest  of  us  a  moment  later,  when  an  unthinking 
member  of  the  party  unwittingly  pointed  the 
joke  by  remarking,  "  I  didn't  know  that  we  had 
seen  any  geese  before  these." 

He  was  a  man  so  free  from  petty  vanity,  so 
pure  from  taint  of  jealousy  or  envy,  that  he 
failed  to  recognize  these  faults  in  others;  he 
was  so  simple  and  so  good,  so  honest  and  so 
true  in  thought  and  act,  that  he  never  dreamed 
of  half  tlie  evil  motives  swaying  all  the  world 
about  him.  And  then  the  work  he  did  1  We 
realize  it  now  that 

«  The  day  is  out,  and  the  labor  done." 

Only  a  great  mind  could  have  gone  on  grow- 
ing and  expanding  as  did  his  in  his  new  field 
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of  labor.  Only  a  rare  intellect  could  have  taken 
up  and  studied  a  fresh  problem  at  middle  age, 
as  he  grappled  with  the  (to  him)  unfamiliar 
question  ot  public  education  and  conquered  it 
as  he  did.  Yet  all  these  years  while  he  walked 
among  us  talking  of  the  true,  pleading  for  the 
beautiful,  setting  before  us  the  good,  it  was 
done  in  such  a  simple  though  masterful  fash- 
ion, that  we  only  half  appreciated  the  man  who 
did  these  things.  To-day  we  recognize  not 
only  the  respect  in  which  the  teachers  of  the 
Commonwealth  held  their  official  head,  and 
recognize  it  more  certainly  and  surely  than 
ever ;  but  ¥fe  feel  what  we  never  knew  before, 
how  firm  a  hold  our  dead  chief  had  upon  their 
affection.  Alas !  that  it  should  be  too  late  to 
show  this  to  the  sensitive  and  sympathetic  soul 
that  would  have  been  so  much  the  happier 
for  the  knowledge. 

But  regrets  are  vain;  his  work  here  is  finished ; 
he  will  come  to  us  no  more.  Never  again  shall 
we  see  that  spare,  quick-motioned  figure 
crowned  with  the  massive  down -drooped 
white  head.  Never  can  we  watch  again  the 
lifting  of  that  thoughtful,  mobile  face,  that  the 
keen  eyes  might  sweep  the  audience  with  sud- 
den fiery  glance,  while  the  clear  voice  rang  out 
its  clarion  tones  moving  us  at  will  to  laughter 
or  to  tears. 

Thus  he  stands  in  my  memory  as  1  saw  him 
last  at  York.  What  a  ringing  speech  he  made 
to  the  Directors  there !  How  forcibly  he  argued 
that  the  most  skillful  teachers  should  be  placed 
in  charge  of  the  youngest  pupils !  How  earn- 
estly he  urged  that  Primary  teachers  should  re- 
ceive the  highest  salaries — ^that  they  might  be 
the  best.  How  eloquent  his  plea,  in  closing, 
that  it  was  but  just  to  pay  to  women  equal  wages 
with  the  men  for  equal  service. 

So  on  the  last  page  of  my  book  of  remem- 
brance of  Dr.  Hiebee  is  written  this  expression 
of  thought  and  deling,  fitting  close  ot  what  I 
have  known  of  him  and  his  work : 

Surely  he  was  wise,  for  he  saw  that  which  was 
true ;  he  was  pure,  for  he  loved  that  which  was 
beautiful ;  he  was  righteous,  for  he  did  that 
which  was  good. 

SOME  ADDITIONAL   FACTS. 

Any  facts  in  connection  with  the  sudden 
death  of  Dr.  Higbee  are  of  interest.  We 
have  had  from  Co.  Supt.  B.  W.  Peck,  of 
McConnellsburg,  Fulton  county,  a  letter 
which  affords  additional  information.  Mif- 
Aintown  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Juniata, 
and  Patterson  on  the  right  bank,  the  rail- 
road passing  through  the  latter  place.  The 
bridge  connecting  these  towns  was  swept 
away  by  the  flood  of  May  last.  The  Jacobs 
House  at  which  Dr.  H.  stopped  is  about  a 
square  from  the  river.  It  is  believed  that 
he  walked  to  the  river,  crossed  by  the  ferry, 
and  walked  down  to  the  depot,  which  is  not 
more  than  two  squares  from  the  ferry.  Mr. 
Peck  writes,  in  a  letter  of  later  date  than 
that  here  given  :  '*!  did   not,  as  I  stated 


before,  see  him  at  the  depot,  until  he  had 
been  carried  into  the  waiting-room.  A 
gentleman  who  had  helped  to  take  him  into 
the  room  told  me  that,  as  the  Doctor  was 
walking  along  the  platform,  he  began  to  sink 
down  upon  it,  and  would  have  gone  down 
had  they  not  caught  and  supported  him." 
The  letter  is  as  follows : 

I  reached  MifHintown  Monday  evening,  Dec 
9th.  As  I  was  reeistering  at  the  Jacobs  House 
the  clerk  informed  me  that  they  were  crowded.' 
At  that  moment,  Dr.  Higbee  stepped  up  and, 
after  his  usual  cordial  greeting,  said  there  was 
an  unoccupied  bed  in  his  room  to  which  I  was 
welcome.  He  at  once  led  the  way  and  we 
went  to  his  room.  After  spending  a  few  min- 
utes there,  we  went  to  Dr.  N.  C.  Scheaffer's 
room,  where  we  spent  an  hour,  when  we  re- 
turned and  retired.  Before  retiring,  however, 
the  Doctor  produced  some  medicine  from  his 
satchel  and  took  a  dose,  saying  that  he  was 
suffering  somewhat  from  an  attack  of  indiges- 
tion. He  repeated  the  dose  next  morning  be- 
fore going  down  to  breakfast.  Tuesday  was 
spent  in  Institute.  Before  going  to  the  Coint 
House,  he  remarked,  "  I  hope  I  shall  not  haye 
to  talk  much  in  Institute  to  day.  I  feel  tired." 
'  He  gave  a  lecture  during  the  forenoon  session 
and  one  during  the  afternoon.  His  afternoon 
lecture  was  given  about  3  to  3:30  o'clock,  and 
though  it  was  afterwards  stated  that  there  was 
some  incoherency  in  his  remarks,  I  did  not 
notice  it.  During  most  of  the  time  in  Institute 
when  not  engaged  he  sat  with  eyes  dosed, 
apparently  fatigued,  yet  when  he  took  the  floor 
he  soon  warmed  up  and  his  remarks  were  most 
happy,  abounding  in  choicest  thoughts  from  the 
ricn  store-house  of  his  wisdom  and  practical 
knowledge,  with  here  and  there  a  dash  of  deli- 
cate humor  that  made  him  very  entertaining, 
indeed. 

As  my  arrangements  were  to  take  the  Fast 
Line  west  at  ^\db  p.  m.,  I  said  "  Good-bye"  to 
him  and  a  few  other  friends  near,  and  left  the 
court  house  about  four  o'clock.  I  went  down 
to  the  hotel,  had  supper,  and  went  aaoss 
the  river  to  the  depot,  reaching  there  a  few 
minutes  before  five  o'clock.  Just  as  I  had 
purchased  my  ticket,  a  teacher  who  had  come 
over  with  me  came  to  me  and  said,  "Dr. 
Higbee  has  had  a  stroke  out  here."  I  ran  oat 
and  found  that  he  had  been  carried  into  a 
waiting  room.  I  at  once  went  to  him  and 
found  him  sitting  supported  by  two  gendemen. 
I  said  "  Doctor,  how  do  you  feel."  He  looked 
into  my  face,  extended  his  hand,  and  made  a 
great  effort  to  talk.  He  tried  to  talk  nearly  all 
the  time,  and  to  answer  everything  asked  him. 
He  seemed  to  uhderstand  all  that  was  said  to 
him,  but  his  articulation  was  so  imperfect  that 
it  was  impossible  to  understand  anything  he 
said. 

There  being  no  physician  present,  I  aslced  a 
by-stander  to  run  and  bring  one.  It  was  hot  a 
few  minutes  until  one  was  present.    He  s^g- 

fested  that  it  was  the  best  thin^  to  send  the 
)octor  home.    I  placed  a  pencil  and  piece  of 
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paper  in  his  band,  thinking  he  might  be  able  to 
write,  but  at  that  moment  it  was  announced 
that  an  east-bound  train  was  in.  We  carried 
him  gently  and  placed  him  on  board  in  care  of 
Mr.  Weimer,  who  kindly  consented  to  ac- 
company him,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  train 
was  rapidly  bearing  from  my  presence  forever 
one  who,  on  account  of  his  uniform  sympathy 
and  kindness  to  me  during  my  official  relation 
with  him,  had  won  a  place  in  my  heart  that  will 
be  kept  green  as  long  as  memory  shall  last. 

In  reply  to  a  letter  of  inquiry,  Mr.  L.  E. 
Weimer,  of  Marysville,  Perry  county,  writes 
that  he  was  on  the  east-bound  train  and  had 
the  care  of  Dr.  Higbee  upon  leaving  the 
Mifflintown  station.     A  friend  informs  him 
that  he  was  sitting  in  the  gentlemen's  wait- 
ing-room in  the  station  at  Patterson,  oppo- 
site Mifflintown,  talking  with  a  teacher  of 
Dr.  Higbee' s  address  before  the  Institute  that 
afternoon,  when  the  Doctor  himself  walked 
into  the  room.      He  appeared   weak  and 
nervous,  as  though  sick — walked   through 
the  room  unsteadily  once  or  twice,  then 
went  out,  walked  once  or  twice  along  the 
pavement  at  the  east  end  of  the  station,  and 
when  he  attempted  to  step  upon  the  plat- 
form, his  strength  failing  him,  he  was  sink- 
ing to  the  pavement  when  he  was  caught  and 
supported  by  two  gentlemen  who  were  very 
near  him.     When  carried  into  the  ladies' 
waiting-room,  he  whispered   **Harrisburg! 
Harrbburg  !"  in  a  low  voice,  and  from  this 
moment   never  spoke   again.     Seats    were 
turned  on  the  train,  and  cushions  so  placed 
as  to  make  him  as  comfortable  as  possible; 
an  elderly  lady  supplied   a   large  woolen 
shawl  for  a  pillow;  and  the  conductor  tele- 
graphed to  Newport  for  a  physician  to  meet 
the  train.     On   reaching    the  station    the 
train  was  delayed  a  few  minutes  until  the 
ptiysician  came.     He  felt  his  pulse,  saw  that 
he  could  do  nothing,  and  advised  careful 
watching,  as  the  pulse-beats  were  growing 
weaker.      On    the   arrival  of  the  train  at 
Harrisburg,  Deputy  Supt.  Stewart,  Dr.  Orth 
and  others  were  at  the  depot  to  meet  the 
train.     He  did  not  seem  to  suffer  much^  but 
lay  as  though  asleep  and  resting. 


MADE  BETTER  BY  THIS  MAN'S  WORD. 

It  affords  me  a  melancholy  pleasure  to 
add  my  small  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one 
of  earth's  greatest  men. 

Dr.  Higbee  was  the  most  God-like  man  I 
have  ever  known.  I  have  heard  him  as  he 
has  unfolded  before  his  congregation  the 
beautiful  promises  of  God's  eternal  love, 
and  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  I  sat  within  the 
divine  presence.  I  have  listened  to  him  as 
he  expounded  the  great  truths  of  nature  and 


of  mind,  both  from  the  platform  and  in  the 
social  circle,  and  have  known  that  I  was  be- 
fore one  whose  great  mind  was  at  home  la 
that  higher,  purer  sphere,  where  the  reason 
perceives  truth  unfettered  by  doubt  or  error. 
There  have  lived  but  few  such  men.  God 
does  not  often  bestow  upon  one  of  his 
creatures  so  many  of  his  attributes.  But 
how  well  were  these  talents  loaned  I  There 
is  not  an  earnest  teacher  in  this  broad  state, 
who  has  not  felt  the  power  of  Dr.  Higbee's 
magnetic  intellect  and  of  his  high  moral 
purpose,  and  who  will  not  say  "  I  have  been 
made  better  by  listening  to  this  man's  word." 
We  have  lost  a  great  teacher;  we  have 
lost  a  warm  friend ;  but  the  schools  of  the 
Commonwealth  will  be  better  for  all  time 
to  come  because  this  noble  teacher  has- 
lived.  The  purity  of  his  motive,  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  friendship,  the  influence  of  his. 
Christian  example,  should  bring  us  all  closer 
to  God. — Supt,  C.  B.  Miller^  Nanticoke^  Pa,. 


PREACHER  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

From   a  sermon  by  Rev.   Mr.    Kremer, 
preached  in  the  Reformed  Salem  Church  of 
Harrisburg,  in  memory  of  Rev.  Dr.  Higbee,, 
we  make  the  following  extracts.     The  quo- 
tations are  from  Dr.  Higbee: 

The  religious  experience  of  Dr.  Higbee  but. 
intensified  his  liberality  towards  other  religious, 
bodies,  growing  out  of  the  consciousness  of  the 
superior  value  of  the  spiritual  over  the  natural.. 
**  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,, 
saith  the  Lord,*'  was  illustrated  by  his  own  con- 
version.   A  brilliant  scholar^  an  athlete  excel- 
ling in  all  manly  sports,  an  artist^  a  musician^  at 
naturalist  of  no  mean  order,  a  critic  in  many 
departments  of  human  attainments,  a  philoso- 
pher,  he  came  to  know  that  none  of  these* 
could  break  the  power  of  reigning  sin,  but  that, 
only  through  the  blood  of  Christ  could  it  be 
blotted  out.    Conscious  as  he  could  not  help- 
but  be  of  his  own  superior  scholarship  over  that 
of  many  among  whom  he  dwelt,  he  came  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  who  by  faith  had  responded 
to  the  presence  of  the  unseen  yet  ever  present. 
Son  of  God,  however  humble  he  might  be,  was 
master  over  him  who  with  all  his  attainments, 
was  without  Christ.    He  embraced  the    Re- 
deemer with  all  the  ardor  of  his  enthusiastic 
nature,  and  through  the  severe  and  needless 
trials  which  clouded  a  part  of  his  Ufe,  it  burnt 
with  steady  and  brilliant  flame. 

He  dwelt  much  on  the  sorrows  and  agony  of 
Christ,  and  bade  us,  "Hide  yourselves  in  the 
wounds  of  your  Saviour."  In  reading  the  hymn. 
Rock  of  Ages,  he  always  said,  however  it  might 
be  printed  in  the  book,  **  From  thy  riven  side 
which  flowed,**  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  at 
times  the  vision  of  his  suffering  Lord  was  as  real 
to  him  as  was  that  of  Satan  to  Luther.    The 

{mncipalities  and  powers  of  sin  were  none  the 
ess  real,  and  he  felt  that  he  who  stood  closest 
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to  his  Lord,  must  share  His  sorrows  in  the  felt 
presence  of  sin  and  evil  assaulting  his  soul. 
"  We  nnist  expect  the  combined  opposition  of 
hell  and  earth.*'  He  said  that  there  was  great 
danger  of  not  feeling  the  solemnity  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  world  and  hell,  and,  while  describ- 
ing their  power  over  us,  once  said  with  great 
earnestness :  *'  Beware  of  light  sins,'*  at  another 
time,  "  Sin  is  not  necessary  to  the  development 
of  life,"  and  after  describing  its  power  he  said : 
**  Hell  is  the  end  of  the  issue — and  hell  is  not 
only  something  to  come."  Those  who  heard 
him  preach  on  one  occasion,  will  remember 
how  he  described  the  gathering  of  the  eagles  to 


the  carcass,  ending  in  an  expression  like  this: 
Wherever  the  process  of  sin  goes  on,  there  are 
the  destroying  eagles  ready  to  take  the  carcass. 
This  consciousness  of  evil  powers  around  vs, 
intensified  as  it  was  by  the  words  of  the  Aposde 
which  he  often  quoted  with  great  eamestnes: 
"  For  we  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood, 
etc.,**  made  the  sufferings  and  the  Cross  of 
Christ  stand  out  in  his  preaching  with  startiiog 
realness ;  sometimes  we  felt  they  were  too  real 
But  in  thus  presenting  them  we  fieel  assored 
that  it  was  the  outburst  of  his  own  soul,  in  his 
intense  earnestness,  striving  to  grasp  by  fsdthin 
its  fulness  that  sacrifice  for  human  sm,  which  be 


O'ER  THE  GRAVE  VICTORIOUS. 


E.  E.  HiGBBS,  1873. 
Clauds  Goudimbl,  is6ot 


[glorioos: 

1.  Je  •  stts,  o'er  the  grave  victorious,  Conqu*ring  death,  and  conqu'ring  hell,  Reign  Thou  in  Thy  mighiaH 

2.  Down  to  earth  in  all  its  darkness  From  the  Father  Thou  didst  come ;  Seeking  sin  ners  in  theii  blindness, 

3.  Pa  •  tient  ever  m  well  -  doing.       Moving  on  in  steps  of  blood.  Thro'  the  grave  to  heights  of  gloiy, 


Heaven  and  earth  Thy  triumph  swell.  Saints  in  Thee  approach  the  Father  Asking  in  Thy  name  a* 
Call  -  ing  earth's  poor  exiles  home;  By  a  life  of^  love  and  labor  Doing  all  the  Father's 
Rec  -  on-dl-ing  us  with    God.     Here,  in  Thee,  is  peace  forever;    'We  can  trib-u-la-tioo 


lone;        He,     in  Thee,  with  love  in  -  areas  -  ing.       Gives  and  glo  -  ri  -  fies       the        Son. 
will;        Giv  •  ing  to     each  suppliant  suf- f'rer        Pre  -  cioiis  balm  for    ev    -    'ry  ill. 

bear;       Kiss  Thy  cross,  with  rapture  know  •  ing       lliou  hast  conquered  suf  -  f 'ring  there. 


was  commissioned  to  declare  to  man.  Who  can 
tell  how  much  of  his  own  experience  lay  be- 
neath these  vivid  descriptions  of  the  atoning 
sacrifice  of  Jesus  ?  He  was  free  to  acknowledge 
that  it  is  hard  to  believe ;  but  when  we  say  this 
we  must  remember  that  with  him  faith  was  not 
merely  acceptance,  or  the  reception  in  any  out- 
ward way  of  Him  who  stands  at  the  door  and 
knocks,  but  involved,  with  the  full  receiving  of 
Christ,  the  full  surrender  to  Christ.  How  he 
was  wont  to  lop  off  for  us  one  after  the  other, 
the  things  of  diought,  or  desire,  or  .possession, 
which  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  interfered 
with  our  full  sunender  to  Christ ! 


And  yet,  though  his  intensity  rose  almost  to 
severity  at  times,  how  fender,  how  surpassingly 
tender  when  he  spoke  of  the  crucified  Redeemer 
as  the  refuge  of  our  sinful  souls!  At  a  season 
of  deep  personal  affliction,  after  the  death  of 
his  daughter,  he  would  let  out  his  own  soul  io 
the  class-room,  yet  without  one  word  of  him- 
self. In  the  day  of  his  severe  trial,  while  hold- 
ing public  office  in  the  State,  to  which  it  is  pain- 
ful for  me  even  to  allude,  the  sufferings  of  his 
Lord  were  his  comfort  and  stay.  When  I  wrote 
him  a  word  of  sympathy,  he  said  in  his  reply. 
*'  I  never  found  the  Cross  of  Christ  so  predons.** 
Wounded  and  alas !  fearing  that  even  his  friends 
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had  deserted  him,  he  came  to  have  a  feUowship 
in  suffering  with  that  One  who  was  even  for- 
saken by  His  God.  And  the  cross  which  he 
had  held  up  to  sinful  man,  raising  it  above  the 
strength  and  power  of  man  and  devils,  exalting 
it  above  all  the  forces  of  mind  and  will,  thank 
God !  now  held  him.  "  I  never  found  the  Cross 
of  Christ  so  precious.*'  Wounded  and  heavy- 
laden  as  he  was,  he  entered  as  never  before 
into  the  depths  of  the  Redeemer's  sorrows  and 
of  the  Redeemer's  love,  and  came  forth  with  the 
marks  of  battle  upon  him,  yet  with  the  priceless 
treasure  of  which  none  could  rob  him,  the  peace 
of  God  which  "passeth  understanding." 


Possessing  in  so  large  a  measure  the  powers 
of  mind  and  will  in  which  men  trust,  and  yet 
knowing  man's  utter  inability  to  save  himself, 
he  had  a  vivid  sense  of  the  superior  importance 
of  the  objective  in  religion.  When  speaking  of 
Thomas  a  Kempis  or  the  mystics  his  enthusiasm 
might  be  mistaken  by  some  as  indicative  of  a 
faiUi  which  rested  more  in  the  subjective.  But 
they  would  soon  be  undeceived  if  they  would 
but  hear  his  sermons  or  his  lectures.  So  deep 
was  his  conviction  that  it  is  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
that  we  are  bom  again,  that  we  are  sanctified, 
that  we  are  kept  unto  everlasting  life,  that  we 
must  be  apprehended  of  Him  berore  we  can  lay 


THE  WATER  INTO  WINE. 


E.  E.  HiGBBB. 


1.  Thy  glory  Thou  didst  mani  -  fest,  O  Christ,  by  mir  -   a    •    cle  divine,  When,  at  Thy  word,  for 

2.  What  festal  raptures  fill  our  hearts  When  heaven  and  earth  are  married  there !  What  hope,what  love,  the 

3.  Oh,  Christ,  unfold  Thy  quick'ning  might  From  day  to  day,  that     all   may  see  Within  each  saint,  still 


ev  •  'ry  guest  The  wa  -  ters  spar  -  kled      in  -  to    wtne ;  And  now,  in   all  the  sons  of  men  Who 

Lordimpaitft!  What  tender -ness     and  strength  of  prayer!  For  then  within  His  glory  glows;  And 

beaming  bright,  Thy  glo  •  ri  -  ous      E  -  piph  -  a  -  ny;   And  find  that  best  of  wine  at  last,  -The 


feel  Thy  Spirit's  quick*ning  breath.  That  miracle  is  wrought  again.  As  life  is  kin  -  died  out  of  death, 
gifts  and  graces  all  divine  A  -  gain  that  miracle  disclose  Of  wa-ter  glo  -  ri  -  fied  in  wine, 
sweetest  gi ft  of  grace  outpoured.  Richer  than  Cana*s  humble  feast.  The  marriage  supper  of  the  Lord. 


Fr^rg-pt 


hold  of  Christ,  that  it  ran  through  all  his  preach- 
ing. The  shepherd  ^oing  after  the  lost  sheep ; 
the  woman  sweeping  diligently  the  house ;  the 
fether  going  out  to  bring  in  the  prodigal — to 
mention  these  parables  in  connection  with  his 
name  to  any  of  Dr.  Higbee's  students,  would 
be  to  call  up  at  once  the  eloquent  use  he  made 
of  them,  and  the  emphasis  which  he  placed 
upon  our  being  broueht  to  see  and  feel  the 
mystery  of  redMming  love,  not  as  something  to 
be  brought  to  us  from  a  distance,  by  our  peni- 
tence and  faith,  but  as  something  which  is  here 
waiting  for  us  to  take  it  and  enjoy  it.  Of  course 
erery  true  preacher  will  hold  the  subjective  and 


the  objective  in  living  union.  The  natural  dis- 
position of  the  heart  however  tends  to  an 
emphasis  on  the  subjective,  which  distorts,  if  it 
does  not  in  the  end  sever  in  our  thought  and 
worship  the  true  relation  holding  between  the 
two.    But  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  de- 

Earted.  **  Grace  is  a  living  power  which  lays 
old  of  us,**  he  said  in  a  communion  sermon. 
Again,  "  The  manifestation  of  grace  makes  us 
come  to  know  the  depths  from  which  we  have 
been  delivered.**  No  one  who  knew  him, 
could  imagine  him  saying:  "escaped,**  in  that 
connection,  as  though  we  delivered  ourselves. 
It  was  this  which  made  the  Sacraments  and 
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the  Word  of  God  so  real  to  him — they  were  part 
of  that  objective  mystery  by  which  he  felt  him- 
self to  be  continually  surrounded.  Faith  makes 
the  invisible  visible,  and  the  inaudible  audible, 
is  the  substance  if  not  the  form  of  another  of  his 
expressions.  Not  in  the  sense  in  which  the  poet 
hears  and  sees,  which  he  felt  could  be  true  of 
heathenism;  but  the  heavenly  lifting  up  the 
earthly,  so  that  we  do  not  see  and  hear  by  an 
inner  vision  of  our  own,  but  as  is  given  to  us, 
in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ  beholding  the  light 
of  the  Divine  Glory. 

He  once  said  the  theology  which  makes  the 
Lord's  Supper  only  a  sign,  is  a  farce.  He  said 
it  was  faith,  "not  a  stretch  of  faith,"  which 
made  us  realize  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Sacraments.  "  Let  us  cling  to  that  by  which  we 
are  raised  up — not  to  signs,  but  to  the  Heavenly 
realities  themselves."  "  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  see  Christ  present  in  the  Sacraments. 
His  presence  here  is  spiritual  power,  not 
visibleness." 

With  him  there  was  ever  present  this  sense 
of  that  which  was  beyond  himself, — an  atmos- 

{>here  of  Divine  grace,  a  kingdom  of  heavenly 
ove,  a  living,  personal,  ever-present  Lord  and 
Saviour.  Any  one  who  failed  to  see  this  in  his 
sermons,  in  his  reverent  reading  of  the  Word, 
and  especially  in  his  prayers,  failed  to  see  and 
to  know  the  man.  Knowing,  as  all  now  know, 
the  importance  which  he  attached  to  culture, 
this  emphasis  which  he  placed  upon  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  becomes  all  the  more  significant. 
Speaking  of  the  impossibility  of  man's  redemp- 
tion from  sin  by  education  or  culture,  he  said : 
"  You  might  as  well  try  to  lift  yourself  by  pull- 
ing on  your  own  boot-straps." 

It  is  true  he  regarded  education  as  being  an 
end  in  itself.  But  this  only  in  a  relative  sense, 
as  over  against  the  material  philosophy  which 
makes  education  a  means  for  the  acquisition  of 
earthly  goods.  He  regarded  it  as  but  one  step 
further  in  the  folly  of  unbelief,  to  seek  educa- 
tion for  its  own  sake.  "You  never  can  find 
your  completion  in  education.  To  the  Christian 
education  cannot  be  for  its  own  sake.  It  must 
be  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  '  For  ye  are  complete 
in  Him.'  '  Latin  and  Greek  ye  have  always, 
but  Me  ye  have  not  always.' " 

It  is  only  when  we  view  him  as  possessed  of 
this  broad,  liberal-minded  Christianity  that  we 
can  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  his  intense 
love  for  the  Reformed  Church.  Recognizing 
the  excellence  of  all  other  Christian  bodies, 
keenly  alive  to  the  imperfections  which  mark 
the  outward  manifestations  of  our  distinctive  re- 
ligious life,  he  yet  loved  with  an  intense  ardor 
the  communion  through  whose  ministrations  he 
was  brought  to  a  full  recognition  and  possession 
of  the  redeeming  love  of  God  through  Jesus 
Christ.  "I  love  the  Reformed  ministry,"  he 
once  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Classis,  at  Everett, 
<*  Their  gemuthlichkeit  is  beautiful."  Other 
ministers  have  come  into  our  communion,  so- 
journed for  awhile,  and  then  strayed  to  other 
and  better  pastures.  Our  brother  came  to  stay 
— ^to  stay  although  poorly  rewarded  in  com- 

Earison  with  what  his  talents  might  elsewhere 
ave  commanded,  because  the  Church  and  the 


faith  of  the  Church  had  grasped  him  and  made 
him  her  own. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  dwell  on  traits  of 
his  character,  which  made  him  so  attractive  to 
those  who  made  his  acquaintance  so  lovable  to 
those  who  knew  him.  You  have  read  the  beau- 
tiful tribute  paid  to  his  memory  by  the  Governor 
of  our  State  and  I  cannot  quote  at  length,  as  I 
should  like  to  do,  from  what  has  been  said  in 
the  daily  press  by  those  who  knew  him. 

I  am  not  forgeuul  that  this  is  a  Sunday  service, 
and  that  I  am  not  here  to  praise  a  man,  but  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  In  speaking  of  him,  we 
nave  endeavored  to  set  him  before  you  in  some 
particulars  as  the  Gospel  apprehended  him  and 
as  he  apprehended  it,  and  in  doing  so  we  have 
eiven  you  spiritual  nourishment.  We  refrain 
from  speaking  of  his  public  services  as  an  officer 
of  this  great  Commonwealth,  except  to  say  that 
while,  as  a  minister  and  a  professor,  he  be- 
longed to  us  in  a  peculiar  sense,  as  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  he  belonged  to 
the  whole  State,  and  it  is  fitting  for  us  as  citizens 
and  as  Christians  to  rejoice  in  labors  which 
honored  the  office  no  less  than  the  office 
honored  him.  He  has  been  called  to  a  greats 
and  nobler  work  on  high.  He  is  present  with 
the  Lord.  How  easy,  as  he  would  say,  it  is  to 
sink  over  into  the  natural,  rejecting  everything 
that  is  supernatural.  In  our  graveyards  we  see 
the  broken  column,  the  inverted  torch — earthly 
signs,  everything  "from  a  crescent  to  a  horse- 
shoe." How  hard  to  believe  that  Christ  is 
present — ^here.  Oh  let  us  believe  it,  and  be- 
lieving it,  we  may  know  that  he  is  not  far  from 
us.  No  inverted  torch  for  him,  for  his  light  has 
not  gone  out.  He  lives  in  Christ,  and  in  Christ 
he  lives  forever.  Oh,  let  us  realize  the  presence 
of  that  Heavenly  kingdom  which  has  come 
down  to  earth.  This  alone  is  worth  hving  for, 
or  rather  without  this  all  else  is  vain.  "  When 
you  come  to  the  bedside  of  the  dying,"  he  once 
said,  "  there  will  not  be  one  thought  of  his  edu- 
cation or  whether  he  learned  grace  in  the 
dancing-school,  as  you  bend  over  him  eager  to 
catch  the  first  accent  of  prayer."  Is  it  not  true? 
Valuable  as  grace  and  culture  are,  this  is  all  im- 
portant— to  be  in  Christ.  In  the  Church,  in  the 
family,  in  the  State,  Christ  was  his  all  in  all,  the 
living  centre  of  all  truly  sanctified  life.  He 
once  pictured  the  slimy  serpent  insinuating  him- 
self under  the  Presidential  chair,  to  tempt  the 
public  servant  of  God,  as  he  once  tempted 
Christ  by  the  offer  of  worldly  rule;  and  in  the 
government  as  in  the  Church,  fealty  to  Christ 
and  to  God  as  revealed  in  Christ,  is  the  ruler's 
safety.  In  the  family  'Christ  is  the  centre. 
"  We  have  the  Saviour  in  spirit  to  be  entertained 
in  the  family.  If  any  one  is  sick,  Christ  must  be 
sent  for.  U  any  need  comfort  after  death,  Christ 
must  be  sent  for."  So  he  preached,  and  so  he 
taught.  May  his  own  dear  ones  be  comforted 
by  his  message  to  others.  And  may  she,  who 
has  been  such  an  encouragement  and  example 
of  the  true  and  faithful  wife,  from  whose  side  he 
has  been  taken,  find  that  strength  to  bear 
which  was  ever  hers  to  minister  I 

And  in  death  Christ  was  all  in  all.  The  dead 
fall  asleep  in  Jesus.    Death  is  their  gain.    Not 
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simply  because  they  are  freed  from  sorrow,  but 
because  they  are  "  forever  with  the  Lord."  and 
have  come  to  a  fuller  vision  of  that  glory  and 
honor  and  blessing  which  was  theirs  through 
faith  and  hope,  and  which  is  theirs  in  undying 
love.  "  If  we  have  buried  our  friends  we  can 
call  them  back  to  mind,  and  almost  see  them ; 
but  what  is  that  to  the  mystery  of  their  living  in 
Jesus!  The  dead  come  back  to  us  crowned 
with  lilies  as  being  in  Jesus."  Here  in  Jesus 
we  can  leave  our  brother, — or,  better  yet,  re- 
main in  spiritual  communion  with  him.  Sharing 
his  faith  we  can  close  with  his  words:  "The 
comfort  is  here — *  asleep  in  Jesus.*  I  have  un- 
bounded confidence  and  so  can  say.  Farewell, 
brother.  The  tie  is  not  broken,  which  grave 
and  hell  have  no  power  to  break.    Amen.'* 

HIS  GOOD  WORK  FOR  ARBOR  DAY. 

While  PcDDsylvania  is  the  chief  mourner 
at  the  grave  of  Dr.  Higbee^  his  death  is  a 
national  loss.  His  ability  and  efficiency, 
his  enthusiasm  and  success,  gave  inspiration 
and  encouragement  to  the  leading  educators 
of  the  country.  A  profound  and  original 
thinker,  he  had  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions, and  spoke  as  one  having  the  authority 
of  truth  and  right  on  his  side.  Conscious 
of  integrity  and  the  soul  of  honor,  though 
he  came  out  of  the  furnace  as  gold  tried  in 
the  fire,  when  ''place  seekers"  bitterly  as- 
sailed his  character — which  was  dearer  to 
him  than  life — their  cruel  aspersions  pierced 
his  sensitive  nature  and  shortened  his  use- 
ful life.  It  shows  his  noble  Christ-like 
character  and  forgiving  spirit,  that  no  word 
of  vindictiveness  escaped  his  lips,  and  that 
he  spoke  kindly  of  those  who  had  so  deeply 
wronged  him. 

At  a  Pennsylvania  Institute  some  six  years 
ago,  after  I  had  spoken  of  Arbor  Day  as  an 
educational  force,  he  accepted  these  sug- 
gestions, ably  advocated  their  general  adop- 
tion, and  pledged  his  earnest  co5peration ! 
How  grandly  did  he  redeem  this  promise ! 
It  is  due  to  his  enthusiastic  efforts  that  since 
that  date  Pennsylvania  has  observed  Arbor 
Day  in  the  schools  more  generally,  and  suc- 
cessfully, and  mort  frequently ,  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union — for  Pennsylvania  is  the 
only  State  that  obseryes  Arbor  Day  both  in 
the  Spring  and  in  the  Autumn. 

No  State  School  Superintendent  during 
the  last  five  years  has  written  so  much  and 
80  ably  on  this  subject  as  Dr.  Higbee. 
Arbor  Day  is  now  observed  in  several  for- 
eign countries ;  but  no  educational  journal 
in  the  world  has  published  so  many  articles 
on  the  aims  and  advantages  of  Arbor  Day 
as  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal.  A 
large  share  of  these  articles  was  evidently 
from  the  facile  pen  of  Dr.  Higbee. 


The  statement  that  over  300,000  trees 
were  planted  on  the  ten  Arbor  Days  ob- 
served in  Pennsylvania  hardly  suggests  the 
broad  and  wide-spreading  influence  he  thus 
initiated.  The  improvement  of  home  and 
school  grounds  and  roadsides  by  the  plant- 
ing of  so  many  trees — however  important 
this  may  be — is  of  minor  consequence.  Dr. 
Higbee,  with  his  ardent  love  of  nature,  his 
desire  to  lead  youth  to  study  and  observe 
common  things,  his  poetic  spirit,  bis  appre- 
ciation of  the  higher  wants  of  the  juvenile 
heart,  aimed  thus  to  improve  minds  even 
more  than  the  grounds.  Hence,  he  urged 
children  to  start  little  nurseries  in  their 
gardens,  and  plant  not  only  trees,  but  tree 
seeds,  acorns,  and  nuts,  that  they  might 
observe  the  wonderful  miracles  which  the 
tree-life  they  have  started  is  working  out 
before  them.  What  interest  and  profit, 
what  growth  of  mind  and  heart  many  of 
the  planters  of  these  300,000  trees  will  yet 
gain  as  they  watch  the  mysterious  forces  of 
these  vital  germs — their  assimilating  power 
transforming  coarse  earth  into  living  forms 
of  surpassing  beauty  1 — Hon,  B,  G.  Northrop^ 
CUnton^  Connecticut. 

A  PERSONALITY  UNIQUE  AMONG  SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 

I  have  never  been  very  much  of  a  hero- 
worshipper,  and  fear  that  I  can  not  write 
anything  satisfactory  to  the  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers of  Dr.  Higbee.  He  was  in  many  re- 
spects one  of  the  best  teachers  I  ever  had. 
But  in  all  my  teachers  I  found  a  bright  side 
as  well  as  one  not  so  bright.  The  other 
side  often  helped  to  bring  the  brighter  and 
better  side  of  his  nature  into  stronger  promi- 
nence. At  Mercersburg  he  often  suffered 
very  much  from  hay-fever.  At  such  times 
he  amused  himself  by  tracing  curves  of  the 
higher  orders — an  exercise  severe  enough 
for  most  minds  in  their  best  moments.  He 
lectured  to  my  class  ou  Church  History  and 
Exegesis.  He  made  all  his  hearers  enthus- 
iastic in  the  study  of  Early  Christianity  and 
of  the  Gospel  of  John.  He  sometimes 
taught  Homer  in  the  College.  At  such 
times  he  would  whistle  the  metre  while  the 
pupils  were  scanning  the  lines.  His  chief 
excellence  as  a  teacher  lay  in  his  power  to 
inspire  others  with  zeal  for  learning  and 
with  an  insatiable  desire  to  master  difficul- 

« 

ties.  His  ability  in  this  respect  was  not 
confined  to  one  particular  line  of  work,  but, 
so  far  as  my  ol^ervation  extended,  he  had 
this  power  to  inspire  in  every  department  of 
school  work  to  which  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion. 
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His  scholarship  was  accurate  and  varied. 
He  was  a  linguist,  a  mathematician,  a  sci- 
entist, a  poet,  a  historian,  a  philosopher,  and 
a  theologian,  all  combined  in  one.  Had 
his  magnificent  powers  been  concentrated 
upon  a  specialty,  he  might  have  rendered 
services  that  would  have  been  acknowl- 
edged in  every  clime  and  tongue.  As  a 
public  officer  his  services  were  confined  to 
the  children  of  one  Commonwealth.  His 
eloquent  speeches  in  favor  of  better  teach- 
ers, better  school  houses,  larger  appropria- 
tions, and  more  careful  investigation  of  the 
problems  of  pedagogy,  have  exerted  an  in- 
fluence, the  magnitude  of  which  will  become 
more  apparent  with  the  lapse  of  time. 

When  he  entered  upon  his  duties  as  State 
Superintendent,  one  of  his  friends  expressed 
to  him  the  fear  that  a  ''  man  troubled  with 
ideas"  might  not  succeed  in  mastering  the 
details  of  a  great  school  system,  and  thus  be 
too  prone  to  inaugurate  changes.  Leaving 
details  to  his  subordinates,  he  studied  the 
salient  features  of  th«  system  until  he  be- 
came exceedingly  conservative  in  all  the 
changes  he  recommended.  At  Mercersburg 
he  sometimes  condemned  the  public  school 
system,  but  as  he  grew  more  familiar  with 
its  workings  and  results,  he  discovered  that 
its  merits  were  far  greater  than  its  defects, 
and  at  last  no  one  was  a  more  eloquent  ad- 
vocate of  the  Pennsylvania  system  of  public 
instruction,  although  he  never  hesitated  to 
call  the  attention  of  directors  and  teachers 
to  their  shortcomings  and  failures. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  never  put  into 
book  form  his  ideas  upon  the  mutual  rela- 
tion of  teacher  and  pupils,  especially  the 
**unsensing**  of  the  minds  of  the  latter,  as 
he  used  to  term  the  process.  The  book 
would  have  set  so-called  "concrete  teach- 
ing" in  its  true  light,  and  saved  our  younger 
teachers  from  a  multitude  of  errors.  Dr. 
Higbee's  mind  was  one  that  saw  on  all  sides 
problems  requiring  solution,  and  he  gener- 
ally felt  satisfied  if  he  had  a  solution  for 
himself.  He  seldom  stopped  to  formulate 
and  mediate  such  solutions  for  the  benefit 
of  others,  because  he  was  continually  allured 
to  new  fields  of  investigation. 

In  estimating  the  character  of  a  sainted 
teacher  and  friend,  the  mind  naturally  for- 
gets weaknesses  and  eccentricities,  and 
dwells  only  upon  the  virtues  and  brilliant 
talents  that  were  conspicuous  during  life. 
Eloquent  in  the  pulpit  and  upon  the  ros- 
trum, fearless  in  the  advocacy  and  practice 
of  the  right  as  he  conceived  it,  heroic  in 
upholding  and  maintaining  any  cause  which 
he  once  espoused,  faithful  to  his   friends, 


even  when  such  fidelity  brought  odium  upon 
himself,  unselfish  in  lending  his  name,  fame 
and  brains  where  others  reaped  the  gains, 
generous  to  a  fault  in  speaking  of  those  who 
had  wronged  him,  unassuming  in  society, 
and  yet  always  the  life  of  company,  Dr. 
Higbee  stands  before  my  mind  as  a  person- 
ality unique  among  the  State  Superintend- 
ents of  this  Republic,  and  in  addition  to  all 
this,  as  the  school  officer  who  had  a  more 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  best  elements 
in  the  character  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
mans than  any  other  man  who  has  come 
amongst  us  from  New  England. — Dr  N.  C 
Schaeffer^  Principal  State  Normal  School, 
Kutztowfif  Berks  County^  Pa. 


HIS  THOUGHT  INTO  THEIR  THINKING. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Higbee  came  to  me  as 
a  great  shock.  I  had  seen  him  but  a  month 
before  at  the  Lancaster  County  Institute, 
and  had  the  rare  privilege  during  my  visit 
to  Lancaster  at  that  time  of  enjoying  the 
hospitality  of  his  own  home.  Little  did  I 
then  realize  that  I  was  enjoying  an  associa- 
tion and  a  friendship,  among  the  dearest  of 
my  life,  for  the  last  time. 

I  had  known  Dr.  Higbee  by  reputation 
ever  since  I  was  a  student  at  college.  I  read 
with  avidity  everything  he  wrote,  and  be- 
fore I  had  ever  made  his  personal  acquaint- 
ance he  had  already  done  much  to  fashion 
my  thinking' and  my  life.  Nothing,  I  be- 
lieve, appeals  so  strongly  to  an  immature 
college  student  as  intellectual  brilliancy,  and 
I  think  I  was  particularly  drawn  towards  him 
at  that  time  on  that  account.  He  was  my 
ideal  of  the  brilliant  thinker  and  the  polished 
scholar.  Later,  as  I  became  more  mature 
and  could  see  the  elements  of  a  great  char- 
acter in  truer  perspective,  I  learned  to  love 
him  for  what  he  was,  still  more  than  for  what 
he  thought  or  for  what  he  said.  Rare  as  were 
his  qualities  of  mind,  his  qualities  of  heart 
and  soul  were  rarer.  Next  to  my  own  near- 
est kin,  there  was  no  man  for  whom  I  had 
so  deep  an  affection,  nor  one  who  had  so 
strong  a  hold  on  my  life.  He  had  a  strange 
fascination  and  charm  for  all  who  came  to 
know  his  inner  life.  His  child-like,  guile- 
less frankness,  his  trustfulness,  and  deep  and 
tender  sympathies,  drew  and  held  every  one 
to  him  that  came  in  contact  with  him  suffi- 
ciently to  learn  to  know  him. 

Whilst  I  had  known  him  through  his 
writings  for  years,  I  had  not  made  his  per- 
sonal acquaintance  until  he  was  called  to  fill 
the  office  which  he  honored  and  dignified 
for  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life.     I  was 
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then  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of  Car- 
bon county.  Soon  after  he  had  accepted 
the  office  to  which  he  was  called,  I  wrote 
him  a  letter  urging  him  to  come  to  the 
annual  Teachers'  Institute  which  I  was 
going  to  hold  in  a  few  months.  He  replied 
that  he  would  come,  and  he  came  as  he 
had  promised. 

I  vividly  recall  the  impression  he  made. 
Although  it  was  the  first  tinie  I  had  met 
him,  and  there  was  only  one  teacher  in  the 
county  (a  former  pupil  of  his)  who  had  had 
any  previous  acquaintance  with  him,  a  room- 
full  of  eager  listeners  crowded  around  him 
the  very  first  evening  at  the  hotel,  and 
kept  him  talking  Shakespeare,  art,  and  phi- 
losophy, until  after  midnight.  His  ad- 
dresses to  the  Institute  were  so  different 
from  anything  of  the  kind  the  teachers  had 
ever  been  accustomed  to  hear  on  such  oc- 
casions, that  they  made  a  deep  impression. 
A  fair  number  followed  his  line  of  thought, 
the  rest  only  vaguely  felt  his  power.  *  To 
me  he  became  at  once  an  inspiration. 
Michael  Faraday,  when  asked  what  he  re- 
garded the  greatest  discovery  of  his  life, 
replied,  "When  I  found  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy."  I  felt  that  I  had  made  a  great  dis- 
covery on  the  day  I  found  Dr.  Higbee — 
the  man  as  well  as  the  scholar.  I  owe  to 
him,  more  than  to  any  other  source,  what 
little  I  have  accomplished  in  public  school 
work  since  then.  He  gave  me  larger  views 
of  the  problem  of  education,  deeper  insight 
into  the  human  mind  and  character  than  I 
had  had  before,  and  his  strong  personality, 
his  character  as  a  roan,  and  his  attainments 
as  a  scholar,  have  ever  since  been  with  me 
an  inspiring,  upward -lifting  ideal. 

His  work  as  State  Superintendent  was  pe- 
culiarly his  own,  in  the  sense  that  no  one 
else  could  have  done  it.  What  he  did  for 
me,  he  did  for  hundreds  of  other  Superin- 
tendents and  teachers.  Let  any  one  go 
through  the  annual  reports  of  the  Superin- 
tendents of  Pennsylvania,  and  he  will  find 
every  thoughtful,  well-written  report  so 
strongly  tinged  with  Dr.  Higbee 's  thought 
as  even  occasionally  to  approach  an  uncon- 
scious imitation  of  his  terse,  characteristic 
phraseology.  Teachers  at  County  Institutes 
have  often  read  essays  in  my  hearing  repro- 
ducing with  much  fulness  and  accuracy,  pro- 
bably all  unconsciously  to  themselves,  the  , 
substance  of  one  of  Dr.  Higbee' s  addresses 
the  year  before.  This  indicates  the  scope 
of  his  work,  its  lasting  effect,  far  more  clearly 
than  could  be  done  by  statistics  of  official 
reports.  He  led  the  educational  forces  of 
his  State  by  leading  and   directing  their 


thinking — the  most  difficult  as  well  as  the 
most  lasting  kind  of  leadership. 

His  work  at  Teachers'  Institutes  was  by 
far  his  most  important  work.  He  realized 
this  fully  himself,  and  therefore  spent  most 
of  his  time  and  strength  in  reaching  the 
teachers  and  Superintendents  on  these  occa- 
sions, and  fashioning  their  thought  and  giv- 
ing them  higher  conceptions  of  their  work. 
At  these  meetings  he  was  always  the  central 
figure,  and  his  addresses  made  the  deepest 
impression. 

I  cannot  help  but  make  these  remarks 
strongly  personal.  I  feel  too  keenly  my 
own  personal  loss  to  be  able  to  prevent  the 
thought  of  it  from  being  uppermost  in  my 
mind  as  I  write.  Dr.  Higbee's  place  in  the 
world,  as  that  of  every  great  man,  can  in  a 
sense  be  filled ;  his  place  in  the  heart,  never. 
—Dr.  Thos.  M,  Balliet,  City  Superintendent^ 
Springfield^  Massachusetts. 


INTEREST  IN  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Dr.  Higbee  succeeded,  as  State  Superin- 
tendent, a  man  thoroughly  conversant  and 
in  full  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  State 
Normal  Schools.  It  would  not  have  seemed 
strange  if,  at  first,  he  had  shown  some  lack 
of  appreciation  of  the  work  and  worth  of 
these  schools;  but  from  the  time  he  was 
fairly  installed  in  office  until  the  day  of  his 
death,  the  State  Normal  Schools  had  no 
firmer  friend  in  the  Commonwealth  than  he. 
True,  he  sometimes  criticised  them,  but  only 
that  he  might  make  them  better.  With  his 
high  and  just  ideal  of  what  a  teacher's  train- 
ing school  should  be,  it  vexed  him  that  so 
much  non- professional  work  should  be  done 
in  these  schools ;  and  he  sometimes  expressed 
these  views  in  vigorous  language ;  but  no- 
one  ever  had  reason  to  doubt  his  sympathy 
with  the  Normal  Schools  in  their  arduous 
work. 

He  made  two  visits  to  the  California  Nor- 
mal School,  once  as  a  member  of  an  exam- 
ining committee  and  once  merely  to  show  a 
friendly  interest  in  the  school.  Each  time 
his  presence  was  an  inspiration.  In  1887,  he 
was  to  preach  the  baccalaureate  sermon  for 
us,  but  was  prevented  by  sickness  from  doing 
so.  At  all  times  he  was  held  in  high  esteem, 
by  our  trustees,  faculty,  and  students.  Per- 
sonally my  relations  with  him  were  of  the- 
most  pleasant  character.  When  called  to 
my  present  position  nearly  seven  years  ago,, 
being  then  as  now,  I  believe,  the  youngest. 
Normal  School  principal  in  the  State,  and 
wishing  advice  on  questions  that  would  have  • 
been  perplexing  enough  to  a  more  experi- 
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enced  man,  I  wrote  to  him.  I  looked  for  a 
reply  couched  in  official  phraseology.  But 
it  was  not  of  that  sort.  It  came  straight 
from  the  heart,  and  was  too  generous  to  be 
tied  up  in  judicial  formalities. 

The  Normal  Schools  have  lost  a  devoted 
friend  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Higbee,  and  those 
officially  connected  with  these  schools  are 
part  of  that  host  who  will  never  forget  the 
hearty  greetings,  the  unaffected  manners, 
and  the  eloquent  and  inspiring  words  of  our 
fallen  leader. — Dr,  TTieo,  B,  Noss,  Princi- 
pal State  Normal  School^  California^  Pa, 


BRIGHTEST  AND   SUNNIEST  FACE. 

In  compliance  with  the  suggestion  of  a 
Memorial  number  of  The  Journal^  I  con- 
tribute a  single  stone  to  the  cairn  which 
you  are  building  in  honor  of  Dr.  Higbee. 
I  most  deeply  regret  that  my  opportunities 
of  personal  acquaintance  with  our  late  friend 
were  not  more  numerous.  We  met  princi- 
pally at  conventions  at  rather  rare  intervals ; 
but  such  meetings  were  always  most  delight- 
ful to  me. 

Our  acquaintance  was  begun  at  a  dinner 
party  in  this  city,  and  of  many  genial  gen- 
tlemen around  that  festive  board,  his  was 
the  brightest  and  sunniest  face.  We  went 
together  to  Washington,  and  I  never  had  a 
more  interesting  traveling  companion.  In 
the  Department  of  Superindendence  next 
day  his  paper  was  acknowledged  to  be  one 
of  the  most  thoughtful  and  most  eloquent. 
I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him 
preach ;  but  I  have  been  told  by  those  capa- 
ble of  judging,  that,  in  addition  to  their  lit- 
erary merits,  his  sermons  were  distinguished 
by  an  earnest  Christian  spirit,  which  often 
rose  into  impassioned  eloquence.  Of  his 
services  as  an  educator  and  as  a  director  of 
education  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  They 
have  passed  into  history.  Thousands  of 
teachers  and  tens  of  thousands  of  children 
will  delight  to  remember  his  calm  judgment, 
his  broad  sympathies,  his  inextinguishable 
good  humor,  his  love  of  goodness  and  truth, 
his  untiring  and  successful  efforts  to  serve 
the  cause  of  humanity,  in  whatever  position 
Providence  placed  him. — Hon.  M,  A.  New- 
ell^ State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction^ 
.Baltimore^  Maryland, 


THANKFUL  TO  HAVE  KNOWN  HIM. 

Dr.  Higbee  was  to  me  a  very  near  and  a 
very  dear  friend.  I  learned  to  love  him 
many  years  ago.  And  it  has  been  one  of 
'the  high  privileges  of  my  life,  for  which  I 
.am  deeply  thankful  to  Providence,  to  have 


known  him  and  to  have  been  admitted  into 
the  circle  of  his  warm  friendships.  Many  a 
time  did  he  in  "his  cordial,  whole-souled 
way  give  me  assurance  of  this.  Never  will 
I  forget  the  affectionate  grasp  of  the  hand 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Potomac  Synod  at 
Carlisle.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  then  but 
that  his  death  came  to  me  as  a  personal  be- 
reavement. The  circle  of  close  friendships 
grows  smaller  and  smaller  as  one  grows  old, 
and  as  one  after  another  is  called  away  bf 
death,  a  sense  of  desolation  comes  over  the 
soul. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  learn  to  know  Dr. 
Higbee  when  he  was  yet  almost  a  boy,  fresh 
from  his  New  England  home.  I  was  at 
once  impressed  with  the  vigor  and  keenness 
of  his  mind.  I  was  surprised  to  discover 
his  sympathy  with  the  order  of  thought  in 
which  we  had  been  trained  by  Dr.  Nevin. 
For  this  he  was  indebted,  as  he  told  me,  to 
Prof.  Torrey,  of  the  University  of  Vermont 
But  it  was  not  long  before  these  early  im- 
pressions were  confirmed  and  greatly  en- 
larged. Dr.  Higbee  was  far  more  than  an 
ordinary  man.  In  breadth  and  depth  and 
strength  of  mind  in  all  its  activities;  in 
scholastic  equipment,  both  as  to  thorough- 
ness and  width  of  scope ;  in  character  as  to 
unflinching  integrity,  devotion  to  principle 
and  depth  of  religious  life,  he  had  few  equials 
and  still  fewer  superiors.  He  was  such  a  man 
as,  take  him  all  in  all,  we  very  seldom  meet 

In  social  life  he  was  a  genial,  heartsome 
companion.  Unlike  many  thoughtful  stu- 
dents and  learned  scholars,  he  could  unbend 
in  the  society  of  his  associates,  and  with  a 
keen  relish  for  wit  and  anecdote,  he  could 
enter  with  youthful  zest  into  their  pleasures 
and  enjoyments.  His  contagious  laugh  is  no 
doubt  still  ringing  in  the  memory  of  his 
sorrowing  associates. 

Of  Dr.  Higbee  as  a  scholar,  I  need  not 
speak.  Of  his  unusual  ripeness  in  this  re- 
gard, his  fame  is  throughout  the  land.  The 
most  surprising  characteristic  of  his  learning 
was  that  he  excelled  in  so  many  different 
departments.  It  was  exceptionally  broad 
and  full. 

Neither  need  I  speak  of  him  as  an  educator. 
The  Church  and  the  State  are  equally  enthu- 
siastic in  bearing  testimony  as  to  his  remark- 
able efficiency. 

But  of  him  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel, 
I  may  say  a  word.  As  such  he  was  unques- 
tionably an  exception.  To  say  that  he  was 
brilliant,  does  not  describe  him  :  for  many 
a  brilliant  preacher  is  wanting  in  power  to 
instruct,  to  inspire  solemn  thought,  and 
especially  to  stir  the  deep  fountains  of  de- 
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votion  and  religious  life.  His  surprising 
fund  of  information  gathered  from  the 
whole  realm  of  nature  and  man ;  his  unusual 
clearness  of  conception ;  his  vivid  imagina- 
tion blazing  into  poetic  imagery;  his  won- 
derful power  of  clear  and  sharp-cut  ex- 
pression of  thought,  combined  with  an 
admirable  rhetoric,  and  native  whole-souled 
oratory,  gave  him  a  power  to  hold  and 
sway  an  audience,  which  but  very  few  pos- 
sess. 

But  when  added  to  all  these  rare  qualities 
and  endowments,  we  recollect  his  unwaver- 
ing and  soul-absorbing  faith  in  the  God- 
man,  as  the  alpha  and  omega,  the  centre 
and  the  circumference  of  all  things  human 
and  divine,  and  the  impassioned  spiritual 
fervor  which  blazed  forth  in  his  language, 
his  manner,  indeed  from  his  whole  person, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  he  was  a  holy  inspira- 
tion to  the  attentive  listener.  And  dull  was 
the  intellect  and  cold  the  heart  which  was 
not  benefited  by  his  wonderful  sermons. 
Even  in  private  conversation  upon  his  con- 
genial philosophical  and  theological  topics, 
his  admirable  powers  and  enthusiasm  would 
blaze  forth.  And  many  were  the  seed- 
thoughts  gathered  and  treasured  up  to  this 
day  by  his  sad  and  loving  friends.  To  no 
one  man,  except  my  most  honored  teacher, 
Dr.  Nevin,  do  I  feel  myself  more  deeply  in- 
debted in  this  regard  than  to  my  dear 
friend  Dr.  Higbee. 

But  he  is  gone.  To  those  of  us,  how- 
ever, who  are  marching  a  little  space  be- 
hind him  towards  the  Heavenly  World,  it 
comes  with  the  inspiration  of  gladness,  the 
faiths  that  the  holy  ties  which  death  for  a 
while  seems  to  sever,  will  be  reknit  over 
there,  to  be  sundered  nevermore. — Rtv.  Dr. 
S.  N.  Caliender,  Mount  Crawford^  Va. 


SILENT  AWE  AND  SUBMISSION. 

Never  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  have 
our  people  been  called  upon  to  sustain  a 
greater  loss  than  that  experienced  in  the 
sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  our  beloved 
Dr.  Higbee,.  How  hard  for  us  to  part  from 
such  a  friend  !  Let  us  find  consolation  in 
the  fact  that,  ere  long,  if  we  but  emulate  his 
fidelity,  we  may  again  be  permitted  to  clasp 
that  hand  now  still;  again  be  inspired  by  his 
more  than  earthly  spirit. 

How  many  times  has  our  soul  been  lifted 
above  the  things  of  earth,  and  our  fancy 
led  into  the  realm  of  the  beautiful,  by  the 
eloquent  words  and  sublime  thoughts  that 
fell  from  those  now  silent  lips.  No  person 
could  converse  with  him^  or  hear  him  ad- 


dress an  audience,  without  feeling  his  great- 
ness. Scores  of  our  teachers  remarked  to 
me  after  listening  to  him  at  our  Institute 
held  in  November,  that  we  should  never 
hear  Dr.  Higbee  again,  for,  said  they,  **He 
is  too  near  the  Kingdom."  These  words 
were  sadly  prophetic.  May  the  life  he 
lived  be  emulated  by  every  teacher  in  Penn- 
sylvania, thus  continuing  and  broadening 
and  deepening  his  influence,  with  that  of 
all  good  men  and  women,  until,  instead  of 
few,  the  world  shall  have  within  it,  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  many — an  ever-in- 
creasing number — of  such  great  souls  as  our 
late  State  Superintendent.  His  noble  work 
in  Tioga  county  will  not  soon  be  forgotten, 
but  I  feel,  as  I  write,  that  silent  awe  and 
submission  to  the  Divine  will  are  more 
fitting  than  any  weak  words  that  I  can  use 
in  this  hour  of  sore  bereavement. — Supt. 
M.  F.  Cass,  Nelson,  Tioga  Co,  Fa. 


A  MAN  OF  MARK  WHEREVER  HE  APPEARED. 

Among  the  great  multitude  of  men  that 
make  our  Commonwealth  the  second  in  the 
sisterhood  of  States,  there  are  a  few  in  each 
of  the  walks  and  callings  of  life,  that  stand 
head  and  shoulders  above  their  fellows. 
Dr.  Higbee  was  of  this  number.  Scholarly, 
cultured  and  gifled,  he  was  a  man  of  mark 
wherever  he  appeared.  In  the  higher 
grades  of  teaching  he  excelled ;  in  Church 
Councils  he  was  a  recognized  authority; 
on  the  rostrum  and  in  the  pulpit  where  men 
were  to  be  swayed  by  logic  and  eloquence 
he  had  few  superiors. 

As  a  scholar  I  admired  him. 

As  a  man,  I  respected  him. 

As  a  friend,  I  loved  him. 

Supt.  Geo.  /.  Luckey,  Fittsburgh,  Fa. 


AFFABLE,  SYMPATHETIC,  AND  KINDLY. 

I  observe  that  the  February  number  of 
The  Fennsylvania  School  Journal  is  to  be 
largely  devoted  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
State  Superintendent,  Dr.  £.  £.  Higbee, 
and  that  his  friends  throughout  the  State 
are  invited  to  make  contributions  thereto. 
Although  I  live  out  of  your  State,  and  am 
not  to  be  counted  among  his  intimate 
friends,  yet  I  venture  to  believe  that  a  word 
from  me  will  not  be  unwelcome.  I  knew 
Dr.  Higbee,  as  one  State  Superintendent 
cannot  help  but  know  another  in  any  case, 
and  particularly  so  when  they  represent 
great  States  so  closely  related  as  Pennsylva- 
nia and  New  York.  My  first  impressions 
of  him  were  not  over- favorable.  Official 
correspondence  between  strangers  must  nee- 
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essarily  be  somewhat  stilted.  We  met  for 
the  first  time  at  the  meeting  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  at  Washington  in 
February,  1888.  Before  I  had  ever  shaken 
his  hand  I  heard  him  publicly  criticise  one 
of  our  County  Institutes  which  he  had 
chanced  to  attend.  I  felt  responsible  for 
the  thing  which  he  held  up  to  ridicule,  and 
his  words  cut  to  the  quick.  None  of  us 
relish  criticism,  and  I  was  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  But  time  cured  the  bruise.  As  I 
came  to  know  him  and  appreciate  his 
strength  of  mind,  his  frankness  and  freedom 
in  discusson,  supplemented  by  his  intense 
devotion  to  all  that  belonged  to  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  when  I  came  to  understand  the 
radical  differences  which  characterize  the 
Institute  work  in  the  two  States,  I  was  ready 
to  disagree  with  his  views  concerning  Insti- 
tutes, and  respect  him  for  the  ability  and 
tenacity  with  which  he  stood  by  his  people 
and  his  opinions. 

I  never  doubted  his  natural  ability  or  his 
scholarship.  From  the  moment  I  first  heard 
him,  he  left  no  room  for  such  a  doubt. 
But  he  was  a  far  more  affable,  sympathetic 
and  kindly  man  than  my  first  impressions 
led  me  to  suppose.  In  a  word,  I  had  come 
to  look  upon  him,  as  I  know  he  is  generally 
regarded  by  the  educators  of  the  country,  as 
a  strong,  ready,  just  and  true  man,  disposed 
to  be  progressive,  but  not  ready  to  believe 
that  all  change  is  in  the  line  of  progress. 

Within  the  last  year  I  had  come  to  under- 
stand Dr.  Higbee  much  better,  and  to  ap- 
preciate him  much  more  fully.  I  had  seen 
more  of  him,  had  read  much  more  that  he 
had  written,  and  had  been  more  in  corres- 
pondence with  him.  He  came  to  be  much 
interested,  I  think  through  our  mutual 
friend  Mr.  Amos  M.  Kellogg,  of  New  York, 
in  bringing  about  a  better  understanding 
between  the  public  school  authorities  of  the 
different  States,  touching  the  recognition  oi 
certificates  of  teachers  moving  from  one 
State  to  another;  and,  largely  at  his  in- 
stance, provision  was  made  for  a  conference 
between  State  Superintendents  at  the  ap- 
proaching meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  National  Ekluca- 
tional  Association  in  New  York  City.  Lit- 
tle was  it  thought  that  such  a  conference 
would  assemble  and  he  not  be  there ! 

When  it  came  time  to  prepare  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  meeting  above  referred  to, 
it  was  thought  well  to  obtain,  in  brief 
papers,  the  views  of  about  ten  of  the  most 
prominent  and  representative  men  in  the 
country,   concerning  the  best  method  of 


making  the  American  Educational  Exhibit 
at  the  International  Exposition  effective. 
The  list  of  names  was  carefully  chosen,  and 
included  two  State  Superintendents,  of 
whom  he  was  one.  My  letter  inviting  him 
to  supply  the  paper  was  dated  December 
4th,  and  was  a  formal  and  hastily  dictated 
official  communication.  He  replied  on  the 
6th,  and  it  did  not  escape  me,  nor  did  it  £ul 
to  touch  me,  that  he  addressed  me,  "  Dear 
friend."  With  characteristic  pointednes 
he  said,  ''  I  will  prepare  the  paper  and  for- 
ward to  you  in  due  time."  When  a  weA 
later  I  was  shocked  by  the  news  of  his  death 
I  assumed  that  the  paper  had  not  been  pro 
pared,  and  when  a  few  days  later  it  came  to 
me,  it  was  like  a  message  from  the  other 
world.  As  his  last  written  word  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  the  centre  of  great  interest  in  a 
circle  of  which  he  was  a  prominent  and  in- 
fluential member. 

I  close  this  letter  with  the  assurance  of  my 
profound  sympathy  with  our  educational 
friends  in  Pennsylvania,  afflicted  as  they  are 
by  the  death  of  Dr.  Higbee.  His  untimely 
decease  has  brought  to  me  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal loss,  and  involves  a  loss  to  the  cause  of 
public  education  which  is  almost  irrepara- 
ble. He  will  always  be  kindly  and  affection- 
ately remembered  by  his  contemporaries, 
and  his  name  will  become  a  cherished  tradi- 
tion in  the  educational  work  of  your  great 
State  and  of  the  country. — Hon,  A,  S.  Dr<h 
per,  State  Superintendent,  Albany,  N,  K 


AS  FALLS  THE  MIGHTY  OAK. 

I  am  glad  that  an  opportunity  is  given 
those  connected  with  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  State  to  express  those  feelings 
and  reminiscences  that  are  awakened  by  the 
death  of  this  good  man.  There  are  many  who 
can,  from  their  long  and  intimate  association 
with  the  deceased,  speak  with  eloquent  fer- 
vency of  his  goodness,  his  high  endowments, 
and  his  noble  virtues ;  hence  it  should  be 
the  purpose  of  those  in  the  wider  circles  to 
contribnte  to  this  memorial  only  such  im- 
pressions and  influences  as  came  by  personal 
contact. 

I  saw  him  for  the  first  time  at  the  Central 
State  Normal  School  in  1881.  Being  at  that 
time  a  member  of  the  graduating  class,  I 
shared  with  my  associates  some  prejudice 
against  the  newly-appointed  State  Superin- 
tendent, of  whom  it  was  said :  "  He's  a  col- 
lege man,"  *'  He  will  expect  us  to  pass  a 
college  examination,"  "He's  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Normal  Schools,"  **  He  has 
never  been  connected  with   the  Common 
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Schools. ' '  He  came — and,  when  we  looked 
upon  his  kindly  face,  it  stole  in  upon  us  that 
these  things  might  not  be  true ;  and  when 
the  examination  was  over  we  knew  they 
were  false.  From  this  time  forward  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  meet  him,  with  greater  or 
less  frequency,  at  examinations,  commence- 
ments, institutes,  and  in  his  office.  I  always* 
thought  he  showed  for  me  something  akin  to 
the  solicitude  of  a  father,  and  I  carried  with 
me  its  counterpart  towards  him  of  filial  re- 
gard and  obedience. 

In  the  spring  of  1885  he  came  to  Liver- 
pool to  attend  a  high  school  commence- 
ment. It  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  towns- 
people to  have  the  honor  of  his  presence, 
and  the  stirring  address  he  gave  them  was  an 
incentive  of  incalculable  value  to  their 
future  educational  efforts.  He  enjoyed  the 
enthusiasm  and  hospitality  of  the  people 
who  insisted  that  he  should  remain  until 
morning;  for  the  river  was  swollen  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  while  the  night,  was 
black  and  tempestuous.  However,  he  could 
not  be  restrained  from  going.  So  .in  charge 
of  a  trusty  ferryman  we  were  safely  landed 
on  the  Dauphin  side.  When  in  the  train 
he  spoke  in  a  grateful  way  of  his  recent  re- 
appointment, and  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  time  would  soon  come  when  the  element 
of  politics  would  be  entirely  eliminated  from 
the  administration  of  school  affairs.  Then, 
looking  me  in  the  face,  he  said,  '^  I  intend 
to  make  my  department  non-partisan.  The 
next  clerk  I  appoint  shall  be  a  Democrat." 
I  stupidly  passed  the  matter  by  without  even 
telling  him  that  I  had  at  least  one  of  the 
qualifications  he  named. 

I  learned  incidentally  that  the  Doctor 
was  fond  of  gun  and  rod,  so  I  suggested  in 
one  of  my  letters  that  he  come  to  Perry 
county  for  a  little  recreation,  whereupon  I 
received  the  following  reply,  which  to  me 
at  least  is  of  great  interest : 

Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  August  15,  1889. 

SUPT.  E.  U.  AUMILLER  : 

Dear  Friend:  Your  very  kind  invitation  to  your 
Institute  and  hunting  grounds  has  just  reached 
me.  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  come.  I  can  make 
no  engagements,  however.  I  am  here  gaining  some 
strength  for  my  work,  and  if  I  find  myself  in  good 
condition  I  shall  try  to  do  some  Institute  work  during 
the  winter. 

Nothing  would  please  me  more  than  a  royal  good 
hunt,  but  I  must  be  better  than  I  am  now  to  attempt 
it.  Thanking  you  for  your  kind  invitation,  and  your 
recognition  of  me  as  a  follower  of  old  Nimrod,  I 
remain :  Yours  truly, 

£.  £.  HiGBEE. 

I  received  many  letters  from  him  even 
more  familiar  in  their  tone,  and  submit  this 
one  to  show  a  side  of  his  life — his  love  of 


nature  as  the  sportsman  feels  it — ^that  may 
not  be  so  generally  known.  But  as  he  ap- 
peared to  me  there  were  many  sides  to  his 
character,  and  they  were  all  good.  There 
was  something  in  him  that  brought  to  the 
surface  the  best  thought  and  feeling  of  those 
who  formed  his  acquaintance.  It  took  so 
short  a  time  to  know  and  love  him,  and  yet 
there  was  so  much  unfathomed  goodness  left ! 
While  we  all  take  pleasure  in  paying  our 
weak  tribute  to  the  pure  and  lofty  virtues  of 
the  illustrious  dead,  we  must  at  the  same 
time  be  conscious  that  these  kindly  offices, 
words  of  praise,  and  expressions  of  sorrow, 
are  all  too  late  to  warm  and  cheer  the  life 
of  our  departed  friend.  He  died  in  the 
highest  period  of  his  usefulness,  as  falls  the 
mighty  oak  in  the  forest.  His  life  will  fur- 
nish the  texts  for  a  hundred  sermons.  He 
was  a  paragon  for  the  student,  the  scholar, 
the  philosopher,  and  the  Christian.  Let  us 
emulate  his  virtues. — SupL  E.  U,  Aumiller^ 
New  Bloomfieldf  Perry  County,  Pa, 


HIS  WORK  DOES  NOT  DIE  WITH  HIM. 

Dr.  Higbee  was  indeed  a  noble  man.  A 
finer  type  of  an  educated  man  it  has  never 
been  my  lot  to  meet.  His  attainments  were 
of  a  high  order,  highef  than  those  of  most 
educated  men.  Yet  all  his  learning,  great 
as  it  was,  did  not  make  him  in  the  least  de- 
gree proud  of  these  attainments.  He  was  as 
meek  and  humble  as  a  child.  Any  one,  no 
matter  what  his  station  in  life,  could  freely 
approach  him.  Learning  with  him  was  not 
a  thing  for  show,  but  for  use.  His  sole  aim 
seemed  to  be  to  aid  in  elevating  mankind, 
to  be  a  benefactor  of  the  race  to  which  he 
belonged.  The  children  were  his  special 
concern.  "We  must,"  he  said,  "improve 
the  public  schools;  we  must  make  them 
better  from  year  to  year.  Better  salaries 
must  be  paid,  and  better  teachers  employed. 
The  salaries  of  good  teachers  are  lower  than 
those  of  any  other  grade  of  educated  workers, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  should  be  so. 
Taxation  should  be  equalized;  every  one 
should  pay  his  proper  share  of  it.  The  State 
appropriations  should  be  increased  and  the 
increase  applied  to  the  teachers'  salaries." 

He  took  great  interest  in  the  County  In- 
stitutes, "The  Institutes  of  Pennsylvania," 
he  said,  "  are  a  great  help  in  advancing  the 
cause  of  education.  At  these  meetings  we 
can  talk  to  the  directors  and  parents,  ex- 
plain to  them  the  great  aims  of  education, 
and  what  we  are  doing  in  the  schools  for 
the  children.  At  the  Institutes  I  do  my 
principal  work.    The  details  of  school  work 
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I  leave  to  you  Superintendents  and  to  the 
teachers/' 

In  his  addresses  to  Institutes  he  always 
aimed  high.  He  said,  '^  I  try  to  impress 
upon  parents  and  teachers  and  school  offi- 
cers the  worth  of  the  human  soul,  that  the 
mind  is  greater  than  the  body,  that  the 
means  are  never  superior  to  the  ends  to  be 
accomplished  by  them.  A  knowledge  of 
arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  history, 
etc.,  is  well  enough  in  its  place,  but  the 
object  of  education  is  not  to  make  arithme- 
ticians, geographers,  grammarians,  histo- 
rians of  our  boys  and  girls,  but  men  and 
women  of  character  and  moral  worth." 

Northumberland  county,  I  believe,  re- 
ceived its  full  share  of  the  Doctor's  atten- 
tion. He  was  at  our  County  Institutes  in 
1887  and  1888,  and  intended  to  be  with  us 
on  Thursday  of  Institute  week  in  1889,  but 
the  high  water  prevented  him  from  reaching 
us.  He  also  attended  a  number  of  Insti- 
tutes held  by  my  predecessor.  His  lectures 
and  addresses  were  always  full  of  wholesome 
advice,  and  were  highly  appreciated  by  the 
large  and  attentive  audiences  that  invariably 
greeted  him. 

Though  no  longer  with  us  in  human  form 
— in  spirit  he  still  is  here ;  and  will  long  re- 
main in  the  memory  pf  the  present  genera- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  teachers.  When  a 
great  and  good  man  like  Dr.  Higbee  dies 
his  work  does  not  die  with  him,  but  goes  on 
in  benediction  and  blessing.  The  Doctor 
was  an  eminent  example  of  what  the  boy 
of  energy,  ability  and  integrity,  no  matter 
how  humble  his  surroundings,  may  make  of 
himself — if  he  has  the  will  to  do  so.  His 
life  was  an  example  of  unselfishness  and 
purity  of  purpose,  which  every  teacher  can 
safely  hold  up  to  his  pupils  for  emulation. — 
SupL  fV.  JS.  Bloom^  Sunbury^  Pa. 


MASTERFXn.  AND  PERVASIVE  SPIRIT. 

My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Higbee  was 
limited  and  almost  wholly  official.  I  met 
him  on  two  or  three  occasions,  and  thus 
came  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of 
that  gentle,  yet  masterful  and  pervasive 
spirit  which  so  attracted  every  one  who 
knew  him.  Whenever  he  spoke  I  think  he 
carried  conviction  full  as  much  by  the  spirit 
that  was  in  him  as  by  his  logic  and  elo- 
quence. He  was  clearly  a  bom  leader,  and 
Pennsylvania  is  to  be  congratulated  that  he 
was  called  to  the  head  of -her  educational 
affairs  when  he  had  added  to  natural  endow- 
ments the  rich  culture,  ripe  experience^nd 
comprehensive  knowledge  which  gave  him 


such  power  as  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

I  have  always  felt  that  I  knew  Dr.  Higbee 
best  through  the  columns  of  The  School 
JcumaL  There  is  no  writer  on  educational 
themes  whose  pen  has  had  more  attraction 
for  me  than  his,  and  I  shall  greatly  miss  his 
stirring  words  and  vigorous  thoughts. 

The  educational  leaders  of  Pennsylvania 
have  received  a  rich  legacy  in  the  work  and 
influence  of  their  late  Superintendent,  and 
the  most  worthy  tribute  they  can  pay  to 
his  memory  will  be  to  carry  on  the  work 
upon  which  he  was  engaged  upon  the  same 
broad  lines  upon  which  he  conducted  it  so 
successfully.  In  that  way  will  he  still  live 
in  every  school  district  of  the  State,  and 
his  memory  never  fade. — Hon.  T.  B.  Stock- 
well,  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools^  Provi- 
dence ^  Rhode  Island. 


BROTHERHOOD  OF  GENIUS. 

Dr.  Higbee  was  always  at  home  in  any 
atmosphere  of  integrity,  whether  among  the 
unlettered  or  the  learned ;  but  everywhere, 
with  unerring  instinct,  he  recognized  the . 
kinship  of  genius.  Among  men  in  diverse 
walks  of  life  for  whom  he  had  especial 
admiration,  were  George  Hetzel,  the  painter, 
of  Pittsburgh ;  Carl  Matz,  the  musician,  of 
Lancaster;  and  Herman  Strecker,  the 
naturalist  and  artist  in  stone,  of  Reading, 
whose  reputation  in  his  chosen  specialty 
is  world-wide.  We  have  from  Mr.  Strecker 
the  following  tribute  to  his  departed  friend: 

'*  That  I  have  been  very  much  depressed 
by  Dr.  Higbee's  unforeseen  death,  you  may 
well  believe.  Even  at  this  moment  it  seems 
as  if  he  were  with  me.  I  am  writing  but  a 
few  feet  from  the  chair  that  he  occupied 
during  his  visits ;  there  he  would  sit,  charm- 
ing me  with  the  versatility  of  his  know- 
ledge, with  the  winning,  happy,  joyous  way 
in  which  he  expressed  himself.  But  it  is 
only  mentally  I  am  now  seeing  him— a 
sound,  a  flicker  of  the  light,  and  the  spell 
is  broken.  Yet  I  can  scarce  realize  that  the 
last  time  he  was  here,  not  very  long  since, 
was  indeed  his  last  visit.  How  the  hours 
flew  unheeded  until  long  past  midnight ! 

"I  never  met  any  one  more  intensely 
enthusiastic  in  regard  to  what  was  good  and 
beautiful.  He  had  the  keenest  appreciation 
of  everything  connected  with  science  and 
art.  His  quick  comprehension  of  every 
subject  pertaining  thereto,  even  of  such 
branches  as  had  received  no  particular 
attention  from  him,  was  simply  marvelous. 
In  discoursing  of  the  works  of  nature,  or 
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those  resulting  from  the  genius  of  man,  he 
would  often  hold  his  attentive  hearers  as 
if  spell-bound,  citing  incident  after  inci- 
dent, producing  proof  upon  proof,  basing 
theory  upon  fact;  from  the  period  of  the 
present  would  he  lead  us  back,  step  by  step, 
to  the  far,  shadowy  past,  or  vice  versa ;  so 
accurately  was  everything  systematized, 
every  salient  point  brought  to  its  proper 
bearing,  even  the  minute  details  not  over- 
looked, that  the  listener  had  not  wherewith 
to  add,  only  to  hearken  and  marvel  at  the 
God-given  faculties  with  which  this  man 
was  endowed!  Be  the  subject  what  it 
might,  whether  history  present  or  past, 
sacred  or  profiaine;  whether  in  science  or 
art ;  he  seemed  equally  able  to  instruct  and 
to  excite  our  wondering  admiration. 

*'Yet  with  all  this  there  was  in  him 
nothing  of  the  pedant.  Unobtrusive  and 
always  averse  to  what  would  draw  attention 
merely  to  himself  or  his  labors,  yet  when  de- 
livering his  lectures  or  otherwise  discours- 
ing on  some  subject  of  interest,  he  spoke, 
as  we  all  know,  with  a  force  and  an  elo- 
quence, the  offspring  of  his  own  sincerity, 
that  was  conviction  itself. 

''Then,  above  all,  was  his  unflinching  in- 
tegrity, his  warm-hearted  friendship,  the 
kindly  feeling  which  evinced  itself  towards 
all  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact. 
Even  when  under  most  bitter  provocation, 
because  of  undeserved  and  brutal  attack,  he 
had  not  an  unkind  word  to  say,  nor  did  he 
by  any  act  show  bitterness  towards  his  ma- 
ligners.  It  was  not  in  his  nature;  in  his 
great  charity  he  could  not  bear  enmity 
agamst  any  man." 


THERE  ARE  THOSE  WHO  LOVE  LEARNING. 

I  am  one  of  the  many  friends  of  Dr. 
Higbee.  I  knew  him  well,  and  during  the 
whole  period  of  our  acquaintance  enter- 
tained for  him  a  very  high  regard  as  an  in- 
structor of  others,  a  scholar,  and  a  Christian 
gentleman.  I  will  not  speak  of  him  as  an 
instructor.  Those  who  in  youth  had  the 
advantage  of  his  learning  and  powers  in 
this  line  when  presiding  over  the  College  at 
Mercersburg;  and  those  connected  with  the 
public  schools,  since  he  filled  the  position 
he  held  at  death,  are  the  proper  persons  to 
delineate  his  traits  in  this  direction.  I  men- 
tion only  my  impressions  of  him  as  a  scholar. 

Some  years  ago,  when  he  was  connected 
with  the  College  at  Mercersburg,  he  invited 
pie  to  attend  the  examination  of  a  graduat- 
ing class.  The  text-book  was  Pindar,  and 
the  recitations  from  ist  Olympiad.    It  took 


no  high  degree  of  classical  scholarship  to 
feel  that  he  was  as  familiar  with  the  Olympic 
games  as  we  are  with  the  sports  of  our  sev- 
eral neighborhoods ;  and  that  he  knew  and 
admired  Hieron  and  his  race-horse  Phereni- 
kos  as  much  as  the  presiding  genius  of  a 
race-course  in  our  day,  does  the  rider  and 
the  horse  successful  in  the  struggle. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  conclude 
from  his  admiration  of  Pindar,  that  the  prince 
of  lyric  poets  was  his  only  favorite  among 
the  ancient  classics.  Had  he  subjugated 
Thebes  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  acted  like 

The  great  Emathian  conqueror  (who)  bid  spare 
The  house  of  Pindarus  when  temple  and  tow'r 
Went  to  the  ground; 

yet  his  love  for  the  epic,  elegiac,  and  buco- 
lic poets  of  classical  Greece  was  as  great 
as  it  was  for  the  lyric.  Indeed,  he  talked 
to  me  oftener  about  Theocritus  than  any 
other  of  them,  and  from  his  love  of  rural 
life  and  scenery,  and  simplicity  of  character, 
he  could  not  but  have  admired  him. 

The  idyls  of  Bion  and  Moschus,  and  the 
Elegies  of  Tyrtaeus,  were  as  familiar  to  him 
as  are  the  finest  productions  of  our  English 
classic  poets  from  Dryden  to  Swinburne,  to 
the  cultivated  reader  of  our  tongue.  He 
knew  Homer  and  Shakspeare  equally  well, 
and  admired  each  as  supreme  in  his  sphere. 
I  have  a  translation  of  Meleager's  ode  to 
Spring,  which  he  made  and  sent  to  me  on 
the  6th  of  April,  1878,  beautifully  done, 
and  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  original. 

His  death  is  a  source  of  sadness  to  his 
friends  for  the  many  reasons  mentioned 
from  the  pulpit,  in  yonx  Journal ,  and  in  the 
public  prints  generally;  but  there  is  a  grief 
which  is  peculiar  to  those  who  were  his  inti- 
mates. There  are  those  who  love  learning 
and  long  for  it  more  than  for  bread.  It  is 
not  a  numerous  class  in  this  age  of  greed 
and  money- getting,  but  to  those  of  us  who 
knew  him  well,  he  was  more  than  a  brother. 
I  was  one  of  a  company  of  friends  who  used 
to  meet  in  friendly  concourse  in  Franklin 
county  when  he  lived  there.  Prominent 
among  them  were  Rev.  Dr.  Davis,  Hon. 
D.  Watson  Rowe,  Hon.  John  Stewart,  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Lane,  and  Dr.  Higbee.  Death's 
doings  have  dissipated  this  friendly  union. 
The  first  to  go  was  Dr.  Lane.  I  called  to 
see  him  as  soon  as  1  heard  that  the  hand  of 
death  was  on  him,  and  as  soon  as  utterance 
was  allowed  him  by  the  pangs  that  enthalled- 
him,  he  said,  ''  Well,  Brady,  Charon  and  the 
obolus;"  and  just  afterwards,  when  another 
cessation  of  pain  ensued — 

I  see  a  hand  thou  canst  not  see, 
That  beckons  me  away. 
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From  Lucian  to  Tennyson  he  passed, 
oh,  how  quickly  I  and  he  died,  leaving  be- 
hind him  the  record  of  an  industrious,  un- 
selfish, honorable  life,  loved  in  every  house- 
hold he  ever  entered,  esteemed  most  justly 
the  foremost  member  of  his  profession  and 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  men 
his  county  has  yet  produced. 

He  was  the  most  intimate  of  all  of  us  with 
Dr.  Higbee,  and  next  to  him  in  culture,  and 
his  equal  in  natural  ability.  Now  the  latter 
has  gone.  Who  the  next  will  be  none  can 
tell ;  but  how  natural  it  b  for  the  surviving 
friends  of  those  esteemed  most  highly  for 
learning  and  culture,  and  Christian  worth, 
to  long  and  hope  for  their  society  beyond  the 
grave.  ''  O  praeclarum  diem,  cum  ad  ilium 
divinum  animorum  concilium  coetumque 
proficiscar,  cumque  ex  hac  turba  et  col- 
lurione  discedam  1  proficiscar  enim  *  *  * 
ad  Catonem  meum,  quo  nemo  vir  melior 
natus  est,  nemo  pietate  prssstantior."* — 
If  on.  A,  JB.  Sharpe^  Carlisle^  Pa. 


ALWAYS  SCHOLARLY,  NEVER  PEDANTIC. 

Feeling  personally,  as  I  do,  a  measure  of 
the  great  loss  sustained  in  the  death  of  our 
late  honored  and  efficient  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  Dr.  £.  £. 
Higbee,  I  desire  with  others  to  bear  brief 
testimony  to  the  many  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart,  and  the  nobility  of  character  that  so 
endeared  him  to  those  who  were  permitted 
to  know  him  and  associate  with  him  in  life. 

I  was  first  introduced  to  Dr.  Higbee  in 
1 88 1,  shortly  after  his  appointment  to  the 
State  Superintendency,  but  at  that  time  had 
no  conversation  with  him.  Our  next  meet- 
ing occurred  November  9,  1882.  I  was  at 
the  time  a  candidate  for  appointment  to 
the  superintendency  of  .schools  in  Dauphin 
county,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
late  Supt.  D.  H.  £.  La  Ross,  and  called  at 
the  School  Department  in  answer  to  a  re- 
quest for  an  interview  on  the  subject. 
While  he  gave  me  no  intimation  by  word 
or  manner  during  our  conversation  that  my 
application  would  be  considered  favorably, 
I  was  specially  impressed  by  his  kind,  frank, 
honest  manner. 

Located  near  the  School  Department,  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  him  fre- 
quently, and  became  very  intimately  ac- 
quainted  with   him.     The   good  opinion, 

*  Oh,  illustrious  day,  when  I  shall  set  out  for  that 
heavenly  council  and  assemblage  of  souls — when  I 
shall  depart  from  this  turbulent  crowd,  this  hodge- 
podge of  evil  1  For  I  shall  go  *  *  *  to  that  Cato  of 
mine  than  whom  there  is  do  belter  man  bom,  nor  any 
more  excellent  for  piety. — Caio  Major, 


formed  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  of  his 
scholarly  attainments,  hopesty  of  purpose 
and  nobility  of  character,  was  confirmed 
and  strengthened  as  I  learned  to  know  him 
better. 

During  the  last  eight  years  I  met  Dr. 
Higbee  in  quite  a  number  of  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes in  different  counties  of  the  State, 
and  heard  him  speak  on  nearly  every  de- 
partment and  phase  of  our  educational  work 
Whether  he  was  discussing  the  subject-mat- 
ter of  a  technical  science,  treating  the  prin- 
ciples of  psychology  or  methods  of  teaching, 
outlining  the  work  of  the  teacher  as  an  in- 
structor, disciplinarian,  or  leader  of  public 
sentiment,  exhorting  school  directors  in 
their  duties,  or  inspiring  the  people  with  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  educating  and 
properly  training  the  children  of  our  Com- 
monwealth, he  invariably  showed  his  com- 
plete mastery  of  the  subject  under  consid- 
ation  and  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  all 
its  details. 

In  public  address  he  was  always  scholarly 
but  never  pedantic.  His  varied  attainments 
and  broad  culture  shone  out  in  all  his 
speeches,  but  not  through  any  effort  on  his 
part  to  exalt  himself.  He  lost  sight  of  him- 
self in  the  interest  he  felt  in  the  theme  he 
was  discussing  and  his  efforts  to  impress  its 
truths  upon  his  hearers. 

With  the  exception  of  1882,  he  was 
present  and  addressed  every  annual  session 
of  the  Dauphin  county  Institute  from  his 
appointment  as  State  Superintendent  till  his 
death.  Our  teachers  were  always  anxious 
to  hear  him  because  of  the  inspiration  and 
help  he  gave  them.  At  our  last  Institute 
many  of  the  teachers  and  directors  said 
they  had  never  heard  him  speak  better  than 
on  that  occasion. 

If  he  was  eloquent  and  forcible  on  die 
platform,  he  was  charming  in  the  social 
circle.  It  was  a  delight  to  listen  to  him  on 
any  subject  of  conversation.  Though  pos- 
sessed of  great  ability  to  entertain  and  in- 
struct, he  never  monopolized  the  conversa- 
tion, but  gave  courteous  and  interested 
attention  to  the  humblest  who  took  part  in 
it.  He  thoroughly  despised  everything  that 
savored  of  sycophancy,  and  avoided  thrust- 
ing himself  on  officials  unless  business  called 
him  to  seek  them.  For  this  reason  he  was 
sometimes  regarded  by  public  men  as  being 
cold  and  unsocial,  but  such  was  very  &r 
from  being  the  fact. 

Only  those  who  were  on  the  closest  and 
most  intimate  terms  of  friendship  with  him 
knew  the  many  admirable  and  distinguish- 
ing qualities  of  heart  and  soul  that  he  pos* 
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lessed.  He  had  the  tenderest  sympathy  for 
all  who  needed  encouragement,  and  many 
a  humble  toiler  gathered  inspiration  and 
zeal  from  his  helpful  words.  I  recall  two 
Normal  School  examinations  in  which  his 
kind  words  and  assuring  manner  toward  a  few 
nervous,  excited  ladies,  about  ready  to  leave 
the  class,  quieted  their  fears  and  helped 
them  to  finish  their  work  quite  creditably. 

Possessing  as  he  did  a  sensitive  nature  and 
a  high  ideal  of  honor,  the  unfounded,  cruel 
and  malicious  assaults  made  upon  him  dur- 
ing the  Orphan  School  trouble  fell  with 
crushing  weight.  Until  appointed  to  the 
State  Superintendency  he  had  had  no  ex- 
perience in  public  life,  and  consequently  had 
never  before  felt  the  sting  of  that  noisy 
criticism  which  cares  little  for  the  facts,  but 
which  is  the  inevitable  lot  of  men  holding 
public  office.  Conscious  of  his  innocence, 
he  keenly  felt  the  injustice  of  the  charges 
and  insinuations  made  against  him.  That 
he  could  be  thought  capable  of  being  in  any 
way,  directly  or  indirectly,  responsible  for 
a  wrong  done  to  these  orphans,  in  whom  he 
felt  the  most  compassionate  interest,  was  so 
revolting  to  every  instinct  of  his  nature  that 
it  wounded  him  most  deeply.  But  amidst  it 
all,  I  have  never  seen  a  more  perfect 
example  of  true  Christian  charity  than 
was  manifested  by  Dr.  Higbee.  He  bore 
patiently  these  wilful  and  malicious  misrep- 
resentations, and  never  indulged  in  any 
harsh  denunciation  of  his  calumniators. 

The  Doctor  was  in  feeble  health  during 
the  whole  of  the  last  Institute  season  and 
was  importuned  to  rest,  but  his  faithfulness 
to  duty  led  him  to  sacrifice  his  health  in  his 
earnestness  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
great  cause  that  lay  so  near  his  heart. 

Truly  a  great  and  good  man  has  fallen  1 
As  an  able,  earnest  teacher,  an  eloquent 
and  devout  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  a 
pure  and  faithful  public  official,  he  made 
himself  felt  in  many  of  the  relations  of  life, 
and  thoroughly  impressed  his  personality 
upon  all  with  whom  he  came  into  contact. 
Although  he  has  ceased  to  work,  the  forces 
and  influences  set  in  motion  by  his  useful 
life  will  continue  to  be  felt  in  society  long 
after  his  mortal  frame  shall  have  been 
resolved  into  its  native  dust. — Supi,  R,  M, 
McNeal^  SteeltOHy  Dauphin  county^  Pa. 


and  the  schools  a  most  loyal,  devoted,  in- 
telligent, and  energetic  leader.  When  I 
have  seen  him  at  County  Institutes,  and 
have  listened  to  his  stirring  words  to  teach- 
ers and  directors,  I  have  always  been  deeply 
impressed  with  his  force  of  character,  the 
range  of  his  intellectual  attainments,  the 
loftiness  of  his  views,  the  intensity  of  his 
purpose,  and  the  yearning  of  his  heart 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  children  of  the 
State. 

The  thoughts  of  such  a  master-mind  as 
his  ringing  in  the  ears  of  his  hearers,  and 
his  magnetic  personal  influence  attracting 
the  hearts  of  thousands  of  those  who  heard 
him  towards  higher  things,  cannot  fail  to  be 
as  leaven  to  the  mass,  and  thus,  in  some  de- 
gree at  least,  improve  the  moral  tone  and 
elevate  the  standard  of  educational  require- 
ment in  our  Commonwealth. 

His  death  leaves  a  wide  gap  in  the  front 
ranks  of  our  educational  forces.  The  noble 
presence  we  loved  so  well  we  shall  see  no 
more;  we  shall  hear  no  more  his  inspiring 
voice  cheering  us  onward  to  new  and 
greater  conquests;  but  his  noble  word  and 
example  will  ever  be  the  spur  to  urge  us 
forward  to  higher  aims,  and  his  sacred  men- 
ory  will  ever  bring  back  to  our  hearts  feel- 
ings of  tenderness  and  affection. — Supt, 
Thomas  C.  Miller^  Erie  county ^  Fa. 


BEST  INTERESTS  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 

It  was  with  the  deepest  sorrow  that  I 
learned  of  the  death  of  Dr.  £.  E.  Higbee, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  In 
him  the  world  has  lost  a  great  and  noble 
heart,  the  State  a  true  and  patriotic  son, 


ABLE  OFFICIAL  AND  LOVING  FRIEND. 

• 

Dr.  Higbee  was  last  with  us  during  our 
Institute  in  1888,  and  our  teachers  are  much 
indebted  to  his  kindly-spoken  words  of  ad- 
vice and  counsel  for  the  better  work  they 
have  been  able  to  do  during  the  past  year. 
Quiet,  modest  and  unassuming,  yet  withal 
dignified,  and  an  honor  to  the  position  he 
held,  he  gave  help  to  all  who  have  a  heart 
in  their  work  and  are  anxious  to  do  better 
by  being  better. 

Having  received  the  appointment  to  fill 
the  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Superintendent 
in  this  county,  I  went  to  Dr.  Higbee  for 
counsel  and  advice.  The  kind  words  he 
spoke  will  go  with  me  in  the  future  as  a 
guide  to  better  and  nobler  things.  His  ad- 
vice was  freely  given,  not  as  from  a  higher 
official  to  one  of  inferior  rank,  but  as  from 
man  to  man,  from  one  friend  to  another. 

His  many  earnest  pleas  for  brighter 
school-rooms  and  more  home-like  surround- 
ings will  still  be  heard,  though  he  is  no 
more.  They  live  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
love  children  and  labor  for  their  good.  In 
him  the  State  has  indeed  lost  an  able  official 
and  the  schools  a  loving  friend. — Supt.  H, 
M.  Putnam^  Warren^  Pa, 
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INTEREST  IN  TREE-PLANTING. 

I  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  Dr. 
Higbee  before  his  appointment  to  the  State 
Superin tendency.  Some  time  after  he  came 
to  the  head  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
State  he  visited  Williamsport.  The  imme- 
diate object  of  his  visit  was  to  deliver  an 
address  before  a  convention  of  delegates  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  Although 
he  had  not  been  in  office  a  year  yet,  in  a 
conversation  which  I  had  with  him  at  that 
time,  he  spoke  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of 
the  public  schools.  One  of  the  things  he 
seemed  very  much  to  feel  a  hindrance  to 
educational  progress,  was  the  low  salaries 
paid  to  teachers.  "  At  the  present  salaries," 
he  said,  "it  is  utterly  impossible  for  the 
State  to  retain  good  teachers  in  its  schools. 
They  will  go  where  they  are  better  paid,  or 
drift  into  employments  offering  better  in- 
ducements. ' ' 

He  seemed  somewhat  in  doubt  as  to  what 
he  should  say  to  the  convention  then  in 
session  in  the  Academy  of  Music  \  but  of  one 
thing  he  was  very  positive,  that  it  was  not 
only  a  blessed  privilege,  but  a  solemn  and 
patriotic  duty  of  the  members  of  the  Grand 
Army  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  see  that  the 
children  of  those  who  had  lost  their  lives  in 
the  War  for  the  Union  should  be  liberally 
cared  for,  and  that  the  Soldiers'  Orphan 
Schools  should  be  continued  until  those  who 
were  then  in  attendance  in  these  schools  at- 
tained the  age  of  sixteen  years.  Although  I 
did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  his  ad- 
dress, yet  I  know  from  conversation  with 
members  of  the  order  afterwards,  that  he 
left  a  very  good  impression  upon  them,  and 
the  Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools  were  con- 
tinued. 

Dr.  Higbee  was  present  at  our  second 
annual  Teachers'  Institute  in  1888.  He 
spent  one  day  with  us,  and,  in  an  address  of 
about  forty  minutes,  he  urged  the  teachers 
to  make  the  lessons  so  plain  to  the  child, 
that  they  might  not  only  reach  the  memory, 
but,  if  possible,  the  understanding  and 
thereby  lift  the  child  up  into  the  sphere  of 
thought  and  will. 

He  had  a  happy  faculty  of  illustrating  and 
enforcing  his  views  and  methods  before 
teachers.  I  remember  on  this  occasion,  he 
made  use  of  the  right-angled  triangle  and  the 
squares  described  on  its  several  sides.  He 
drew  the  figure  of  the  triangle  on  the  board 
and  when  he  was  done  with  it,  having  com- 
pleted the  three  squares,  it  was  not,  as  is 
usually  the  case  in  geometry,  a  theoretical 
demonstration  of  the  truths  involved  in  the 
proposition,  but  an  ocular  demonstration  of 


all  that  belongs  to  the  theorem.  Any  child 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
geometry,  could  see  that  the  proposition  is 
true.  The  aptness  of  the  illustration  was  a 
surprise  to  many  in  the  audience.  For  my- 
self, I  wished  that  I  might  have  had  such  a 
teacher  in  mathematics. 

Dr.  Higbee  often  came  to  Williamsport, 
and  he  was  always  welcome.  The  last  time 
he  addressed  a  public  audience  in  this  city 
was  on  Arbor  Day  last  spring.  There  was  a 
large  audience  present,  and  he  did  not  dis- 
appoint his  hearers.  He  urged  the  children 
of  the  schools  to  plant  trees,  and  by  these 
means  to  beautify  their  school  grounds  and 
their  homes.  Every  tree  to  him  was  a 
thought  of  God,  which  we  were  to  use  for 
the  culture  of  ourselves  and  others.  No  man 
in  this  State  fever  did  so  much  to  awaken  an 
interest  in  tree-planting  as  did  Dr.  Higbee. 

He  was  a  great  man,  if  greatness  is  to  be 
measured  by  usefulness  and  the  success  ac- 
companying his  efforts.  We  were  only 
learning  to  know  him  fully  towards  the  close 
of  his  useful  career.  His  life  will  be  an  in- 
spiration to  many  for  years  to  come.  The 
good,  in  their  influence,  never  die. — Suft. 
S.   TranseaUf  Williamspart^  Fa, 

THE  CRUSADE  OF  SLANDER. 

My  acquaintance  with  Doctor  £.  £.  Hig- 
bee began  with  my  appointment,  in  1881, 
to  a  clerkship  in  the  Department  of  Soldiers' 
Orphan  Schools,  and  throughout  all  oar  in- 
course,  our  relations  were  always  of  the  most 
cordial  character. 

To  know  Doctor  Higbee  was  to  honor 
and  admire  him  for  his  sterling  qualities  of 
head  and  heart.  He  was  not  of  a  demon- 
strative nature,  was  devoid  of  all  ostentation 
or  pretension,  and  it  was  necessary  to  be 
for  a  time  intimately  associated  with  him  to 
fully  appreciate  his  superior  attainments  and 
attractive  manners  as  a  man,  a  scholar,  and  a 
friend.  Kind  and  indulgent,  almost  to  a 
fault,  generous,  frank  and  open-hearted,  we 
loved  and  respected  him  for  his  affectionate 
consideration  for  the  wants  and  comfort  of 
those  associated  with  him.  Of  a  genial  dis- 
position, no  one  could  be  in  his  presence 
and  receive  his  friendly  sympathetic  greet- 
ings and  advice  without  being  benefited  and 
encouraged.  Strong  intellectually  as  he 
was,  his  nature  was  as  gentle  as  a  child's, 
and  he  had  a  tender  regard  at  all  times  for 
the  feelings  of  others. 

As  the  honored  head  of  the  immediate 
Department  to  which  only  I  refer,  he  was 
faithful  and  zealous.  He  soon  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  duties  of  the  position,  and 
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familiarized  himself  with  all  the  details  of 
t'he  trust  committed  to  his  care.  He  was 
ardent  and  earnest  in  all  that  would  in  any 
way  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  ''  wards 
of  the  Slate/'  or  promote  the  cause  of  the 
system  in  which  he  had  a  deep  and  warm 
interest.  He  never  shirked  duty,  and  will- 
ingly assumed  all  responsibility.  He  knew 
well  every  blank  and  its  use,  and  personally 
inspected  and  approved  all  official  papers 
before  final  action  was  taken.  Even  when 
absent  it  was  our  rule  to  forward  all  cases 
to  him  for  his  examination  and  sanction. 
He  never  left  what  he  considered  his  work 
to  others.  Untiring  and  energetic,  he  never 
spared  himself,  and,  although  at  times  ad- 
monished by  friends  to  exercise  care  as  to 
his  health,  he  would  not  falter  or  hesitate 
when  he  thought  his  presence  was  required 
in  the  discharge  of  his  labors. 

Doctor  Higbee  was  not  a  politician,  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  term.     The 
practices  and  methods  so  often  relied  upon 
to  insure  success  in  that  field  were  most  dis- 
tasteful to  him,  and  utterly  foreign  to  his 
nature.     His  conscience  was  his  guide,  and, 
with  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  his  ac- 
tions were    governed   by    its    promptings. 
When  the  fearful  storm  of  abuse,  in  connec- 
tion with  the   Soldiers'   Orphan   Schools, 
came  sweeping  down  upon  him  and  his  De- 
partment, through  the  newspaper  press,  he 
was  at  first  amazed  and  at  a  loss  to  understand 
its  true  import.    He  could  not  realize  why  he 
should  be  made  the   target   for  so  much 
venom  and  bitterness.  Confident  that  he  had 
done  nothing  wrong,  and  having  further 
convinced  himself  by  personal  examination 
that  no  glaring  errors  had  escaped  his  vigil- 
ance, he  was  content  to  abide  the  time  when 
** truth  crushed  to  earth  would  rise  again." 
He  bravely  defended  his  position,  and  stood 
**in  the  deadly  breach"  between  right  and 
wrong,  like  the  heroic  man  he  was,  ready 
at  all  times  to  answer  for  his  work,  assured 
that  his  course  in  the  administration  of  his 
trust  had  been  just  and  correct,  as  he  under- 
stood the  law  and  the  duty  devolving  upon 
him  as  a  man  and  as  a  public  official. 

I  well  remember  when,  at  the  opening  of 
the  Legislative  term  following  this  stormy 
period,  he  called  me  into  his  private  office 
and  handed  me  two  letters.  **  Take  these," 
said  he,  *'  and  deliver  them  personally  to  the 
respective  officers  of  each  branch  of  the  Leg- 
islature. I  said  I  would  submit  my  case  to 
that  body  and  request  an  impartial  and 
thorough  investigation  of  my  work."  The 
letters  were  delivered,  but  no  action  was 
taken,  much  to  his  regret,  as  he  courted 


the  severest    investigation   by  any  proper 
authority,  when  fairly  conducted. 

During  the  progress  of  these  stirring  and 
exciting  events,  I  went  to  him  one  day  and 
said  to  him,  '*  Doctor,  if  my  resignation 
will,  in  any  way,  relieve  you  from  this  ter- 
rible ordeal,  or  end  this  attack  upon  you  and 
your  office,  I  am  prepared  to  give  it  at 
once."  Rising  from  his  chair  he  placed  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder  in  that  tender  way,  so 
characteristic  of  his  nature,  and  replied, '  'No, 
sir  I  We  have  done  nothing  wrong.  Your 
promotion  to  the  chief  clerkship  was  right, 
and  I  propose  to  stand  by  it.  We  will  go 
up  or  down  together  in  this  fight."  Could 
man  be  more  faithful  than  this  hero  ?  It 
was  such  friendship  and  fealty  as  must  win 
affection  and  command  admiration. 

Throughout  his  trials  he  bore  no  resent- 
ment, and  never  sought  revenge  for  injuries 
done  him,  believing  that  bis  course  would  be 
vindicated  and  his  administration  approved. 
Both  came,  as  is  well  known,  and  were 
shown  in  his  re-appointment  by  Governor 
Beaver,  an  act  that  met  with  the  most, 
hearty  approval.  It  is  pleasant  to  record, 
the  fact  that  the  present  Commission  of  Sol- 
diers' Orphan  Schools,  after  an  experience 
of  over  six  months,  and  an  examination  of 
the  work  accomplished,  in  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions regretting  his  death,  endorsed  his  ad^ 
ministration  in  the  following  language-,, 
**  We  are  convinced  from  our  knowledge  of 
his  work  that,  with  motives  pure  and  con- 
science void  of  offence,  he  performed  his. 
duties  in  connection  therewith." 

He  was  indeed  very  near  and  dear  to  me- 
in  all  my  work,  and  in  his  death  I  have  sus- 
tained  a  great  personal  loss. — Mr.  Joseph- 
Pomercy,  Chief  Clerk  S,  O.  Commission, 


STERLING  CHARACTER,  MORAL  WORTH. 

When   the  historian  of  the  future  shall' 
have  gathered  up  the  scattered    fragments- 
and  woven  them  into  a  history  of  education 
in  this  State,  the  life,  the  character,  and  the 
work  of  the  late  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee  will  be 
found  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  there. 
And  justly  so,  because  of  his  large  hearty, 
the  strength  and  brilliancy  of  his  intellect,, 
the  nobility  and  purity  of  his  character ;. 
because  also,  of  the  earnest   and   untiring; 
efforts  of  a  life  consecrated  to  the  unselfish i 
purpose  of  making  the  world  purer,  better,, 
and  happier.     No  one,  in  the  educationali 
work  in  Pennsylvania,  or  elsewhere,  could 
come  within   the  sphere  of  his  influence 
without  being  impressed  by  his  personality,, 
or  within  the  range  of  his  voice  when  dis- 
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cussing  some  important  question  of,  moralSi 
education  or  religion,  without  being  stirred, 
often  as  by  a  galvanic  battery,  by  the  force 
of  his  eloquence.  Nor  could  one  be  at  all 
associated  with  him  without  feeling  the  in- 
fluence of  a  heart  great  and  good. 

His  kind  words,  his  sympathetic  nature, 
his  childlike  disposition,  his  love  of  truth, 
beauty  and  goodness,  endeared  him  to 
many  throughout  the  State  whose  tears 
to-day  attest  their  affection  for  him  as  for  a 
brother  or  near  personal  friend.  The  ex- 
cellence of  his  scholarship,  the  wide  range 
of  his  thought,  his  lofty  purpose  in  life — 
these  things  are  worthy  to  be  held  up  before 
the  young  men  of  the  State,  and  to  them 
their  eyes  will  not  be  closed. 

The  leaders  in  our  educational  work, 
who  met  him  upon  the  platform  or  else- 
where, recognized  his  extraordinary  attain- 
ments, felt  the  convincing  power  of  his 
logic,  and  honored  his. high  moral  purpose. 
The  thoughts  that  flowed  so  freely  from  his 
pen,  the  words  of  wisdom  that  fell  from  his 
lips,  the  sympathy  that  ever  welled  up  from 
the  depths  of  his  generous  heart,  can  never 
lose  their  influence  for  good. 

Dr.  Higbee,  kind,  noble,  sympathetic  and 
true-hearted,  has  gone  from  among  us,  but 
his  memory  is  embalmed  in  a  wealth  of  per- 
sonal aflection  such  as  has  been  felt  for  but 
few  men  of  our  time.  The  cords  of  love 
that  bind  him  to  the  people  of  this  common- 
wealth were  not  severed  when  he  passed 
within  the  veil ;  and  the  infinite  tenderness 
of  his  nature  will  ever  linger  in  the  memory 
of  those  who  knew  him.  His  entire  life 
seemed  transparent.  Through  it  and  back 
of  it  could  be  seen  at  all  times  the  motives 
which  prompted  him  to  lead  a  life  of  unself- 
ish toil.  He  worked,  he  wrote,  and  he 
preached,  not  for  himself  but  for  others; 
and  they  were  nobler,  truer  and  better,  be- 
cause the  course  of  their  life  ran  for  a  time 
parallel  with  his  own.  He  tried  to  walk 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  Master,  helping  the 
weak,  cheering  the  faint,  and  preaching 
by  his  every  look,  word  and  action,  the 
sublime  gospel  of  love ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
his  usefulness,  suddenly  and  almost  without 
warning,  the  lamp  of  his  life  was  extin- 
^ished.  The  period  of  his  earthly  seed-time 
IS  ended,  but  the  harvest  for  garnering  the 
immortal  grain  has  just  begun,  and  will  sur- 
vive even  the  memory  of  the  sower.  Time 
must  ever  fail  to  record  the  extent  of  the 
harvest  from  a  life  of  such  unselfish  devo- 
tion ;  and  only  when  time  is  no  more,  and 
the  centuries  are  gathered  "as  grains  of 
sand  to  the  Master's  hand"  from  which 


they  fell,  can  the  real  value  of  the  life  and 
work  of  the  late  Dr.  Higbee  be  accurately 
summed  up. 

As  the  pebble  dropped  into  the  placid 
lake  sends  its  influence  in  ever-widening 
wavelets  to  the  farthest  shore,  so  may  we 
hope  that  the  wavelets  of  his  influence  will 
go  on  in  ever-widening  circles,  until  they 
are  felt  on  the  farthest  shores  of  time.— 
Supt,  Samuel  Hamilton^  Allegheny  Co,^P(l 


A  GREAT  AND  SHIKING  LIGHT. 

I  am  very  glad  that  you  have  arranged  to 
make  the  next  number  of  The  Pennsyiaania 
School  Journal  a  memorial  number,  devot- 
ing it  to  the  personal  tributes  of  respect  and 
aflection  paid  to  the  late  Dr.  £.  £.  Higbee, 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools.  I  had 
myself  little  personal  acquaintance  with  him, 
but  I  had  known  of  him  before  he  became 
Superintendent  as  a  broad  and  generoos- 
minded  scholar,  who  recognized  whatever 
was  doing  in  the  way  of  improving  human 
thought  and  human  deeds  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

I  had  occasion  during  his  superintendency 
of  schools  to  admire  his  ardent  energy  and 
devotion  to  duty.  On  receiving  the  news 
of  his  death  I  could  not  but  feel  that  a  great 
and  shining  light  placed  on  a  hill-top  had 
fallen  and  become  extinct  to  us  engaged  in 
the  cause  of  education.  This  feeling  of 
mine  I  know  is  universal  among  American 
teachers  and  superintendents.  We  have  lost 
an  educational  leader,  but  his  work  will 
still  live  after  him. — Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris, 
United  States  Commissioner  oj  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

TRIBUTE  TO  HIS  OWN  OLD  TEACHER. 

In  certain  lines  of  thought  Dr.  Higbee 
regarded  Dr.  John  W.  Nevin  the  ablest  man 
in  America,  and  with  but  one  man  his  equal 
in  Germany.  The  following  paragraphs 
which  we  take  from  The  Pennsyhama 
School  Journal  for  July,  1886,  were  written 
by  him  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  old 
teacher,  for  whom  he  had  unbounded  rever- 
ence and  admiration.  There  are  many  of 
Dr.  Higbee's  own  students  who  would  use 
almost  the  same  words,  in  describing  him- 
self, which  he  has  used  in  speaking  the 
simple  truth  of  Dr  Nevin,  when  he  says: 

"  In  the  recent  death  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Nevin, 
at  his  home  at  Caernarvon  Place,  near 
Lancaster,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty 
years,  the  world  of  scholarship  and  ripe 
Christian  thought  has  lost  a  noble  citizen. 
Though  not  the  best  known  to  its  educatois» 
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he  was  the  greatest  teacher  of  his  time  in 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  unequalled  in  his 
power  over  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  in* 
spiring  in  them  such  a  reverence  for  truth, 
and  such  an  humble  attitude  to  receive  it,  as 
to  free  many  from  all  self-conceit,  and  put 
them  on  the  way  of  earnest  search  and  prayer. 

''While  gifted  himself  with  intellectual 
powers  only  granted  to  a  chosen  few,  yet  in 
his  humility  he  urged  his  pupils  to  yield 
their  minds  to  truth  as  something  broader 
and  more  glorious  than  aught  that  he  or  the 
most  learned  had  attained;  and  guarded 
them  most  zealously  from  the  abomination 
of  inUllectual  slavery. 

"In  no  scholar  of  our  acquaintance  have 
we  seen  the  language  of  our  Saviour  more 
fully  verified,  **  Judge  not  according  to  the 
appearance,  but  judge  righteous  judgment. " 
And  in  no  educator  of  the  present  age  have 
we  seen  such  a  reverent  acknowledgment  of 
the  aim  of  all  thought-life,  as  given  by  the 
greatest  teacher  of  man,  ''  To  this  end  was 
I  born,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the 
world f  that  I  should  dear  witness  unto  the 
truth.'* 

BENEFIT  TO  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

It  affords  me  extreme  pleasure  to  testify 
that  in  my  business  and  social  relations  with 
the  late  Dr.  Higbee,  he  was  always  the  pro- 
found scholar,  the  true  gentleman,  and  a 
most  sincerely  esteemed  friend.  While  en- 
gaged in  even  casual  conversation,  he 
seemed  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  instilling 
into  the  minds  of  his  hearers  the  broadest 
educational  principles.  He  taught  that  the 
care  of  our  schools  is  the  first  and  chief 
duty  of  the  government. 

His  manner  of  treating  any  subject  under 
discussion  was  so  convincing  that  his  most 
critical  audiences  could  see  how  fully  con- 
versant he  was  with  every  detail  of  school- 
room duties,  and  that  the  eloquent  appeals 
he  made  to  teachers,  directors  and  parents, 
adjuring  them  to  carefully  foster  and  pro- 
mote the  moral,  social  and  intellectual  wel- 
fere  of  the  children  intrusted  to  their  care, 
came  from  a  kind,  sympathetic  heart. 
While  his  death  leaves  a  vacancy  that  is 
most  difficult  to  fill,  his  life  leaves,  for  all  true 
teachers,  a  model  most  worthy  of  imitation. 

Having  learned  from  practical  experience 
that  the  best  talent  always  seeks  those  pro- 
fessions which  pay  the  best  wages  and  in 
which  the  tenure  of  office  is  most  certain 
and  permanent,  and  seeing  that  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching  was  annually  losing  many 
of  its  best  members,  who  were  maJcing  it 
merely  a  stepping- stone  to  some  other  calling 


more  lucrative  and  secure,  he  set  himself  to 
improve  this  condition  of  things.  Hence 
his  strong  advocacy  of  better  wages  for 
teachers,  which  had,  no  doubt,  its  influence 
in  inducing  the  Legislature  to  double  the 
former  State  appropriation.  The  insecurity 
of  the  profession  was  partially  met  by  a 
further  act  of  Assembly  empowering  School 
Boards  to  elect  certain  successful  teachers 
for  three  years. 

He  was  also  deeply  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  Closer  Supervision  of  schools,  recog- 
nizing in  this  the  most  effective  agency  by 
which  the  young  and  inexperienced  teacher 
might  be  lifted  to  a  level  with  his  associates 
under  the  direct  instruction  and  watchful 
eye  of  a  skilled  division  superintendent, 
head-master,  or  inspector.  Superintendents 
of  large  counties  justly  complain  that  they 
can  spend  not  more  than  an  hour  annually 
in  each  school  intrusted  to  their  care.  This 
is  not  enough  to  examine  faithfully  the 
working  of  a  school,  much  less  to  give  such 
instruction  to  the  teacher  as  may  be  of 
practical  value.  Nor  can  the  Superinten- 
dent call  again  during  the  year  to  see  that 
the  few  hurried  directions  given  are  under- 
stood or  fully  carried  out.  Dr.  Higbee 
labored  hard  to  strengthen  this  very  weak 
place  in  our  School  Supervision.  The  bill 
which  he  had  framed  to  remedy  this  defect, 
failed  to  become  a  law  during  the  last  two 
sessions  of  the  Legislature.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  may  be  passed  by  the  next 
Legislature  as  a  deserved  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  him  by  whom  it  was  originally 
drafted.  This  new  feature  of  Close  Supervis- 
ion would  result  in  such  increased  efficiency 
of  the  school  system  of  this  Commonwealth 
as  would  prove  the  noblest  monument  that 
can  be  erected  to  the  practical  wisdom  of 
Dr.  Higbee. 

At  a  local  Institute  held  in  Nanticoke 
two  years  ago,  among  other  things  the  Doc- 
tor said :  "  Though  we  can't  understand  the 
Hungarians  and  other  foreigners  who  have 
recently  come  here  to  make  their  home  with 
us,  our  little  boys  and  their  little  boys,  run- 
ning together  by  the  brook  and  the  hillside, 
enjoying  their  various  childish  games  and 
pastimes,  will  read  the  same  lessons  in  the 
book  of  nature  and  in  the  school-book. 
They  will  understand  each  other  fully. 
Hence  it  is  our  sacred  duty  to  so  educate 
and  train  them  that  the  liberties  of  this 
Commonwealth  and  Nation  may  rest  safe  in 
their  hands  when  we  have  been  numbered 
among  the  elect." 

When  I  first  became  personally  acquainted 
I  with  Dr.  Higbee,  the  following  instance  of 
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his  parental  affection  made  a  deep  and  fa- 
vorable impression  upon  me :  The  teachers 
of  Schuylkill  county  met  in  Institute  at 
Shenandoah  in  1885,  The  Doctor  was 
present,  and  after  addressing  the  County 
Directors'  Association,  which  convened  on 
Thursday  of  the  same  week,  he  was  on  his 
way  back  to  the  Opera  House,  where  the 
Institute  was  in  session,  when,  by  instruction 
from  Supt.  Weiss,  I  informed  him  that  he 
would  not  be  wanted  at  the  Institute  for 
about  an  hour.  He  immediately  replied : 
'*That  suits  me  exactly.  I  want  to  visit 
some  of  the  stores  here  and  see  if  I  can  get 
a  Christmas  present  for  my  little  boy.  I  al- 
ways get  him  something  in  remembrance  of 
this  great  festival.  Now  is  my  only  chance. 
I  go  right  home  after  this  Institute."  And 
away  he  went  to  make  the  purchase.  I 
stood  there  for  some  time,  and  meditated 
over  this  strange  action  of  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction.  Often  since 
then  have  I  recalled  the  incident,  and  the 
more  I  recall  it,  after  listening  to  so  many 
of  his  instructive  lectures,  the  more  I  think 
that  his  life  was  fashioned  after  that  of  the 
Great  Teacher,  the  anniversary  of  whose 
birth  was  then  approaching,  who  said, 
"Suffer  little  children,  and  forbid  the^i  not, 
to  come  unto  me ;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven.*'— 5'«//.  David  B.  Gildea,  Ply- 
mouth Township,  Luzerne  County y  Pa. 


"WHAT  WAS  HIS  METHOD? 


II 


I  recall  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction 
and  pleasure  our  recitations  in  Horace.  We 
were  reading  the  Odes,  and  such  teaching 
as  we  received  was  a  revelation  to  me. 
There  was  no  suspicion  of  "gerund-grind- 
ing," but  everything  was  made  to  bend  to 
the  sole  purpose  of  interpreting  and  under- 
standing the  immortal  creations  of  the  great 
Latin  poet,  so  as  to  make  their  content  a 
heart -possession  and  a  joy  forever. 

For  this  work  Dr.  Higbee  was  a  master, 
and  with  him  we  were  made  to  feel  that 
Latin  poetry  was  something  more  than  a 
body  of  illustrative  material  whose  only  use- 
fulness lay  in  the  facility  with  which  it  lends 
itself  to  the  study  of  prosody  and  grammar. 
These  latter  were  not  ignored,  but  the  main 
thing  was  to  get  at  the  thought,  the  idea, 
and  re-clothe  it  in  his  own  choice  English 
for  the  easy  apprehension  of  his  hicarers. 
Thus  he  sent  the  warm  life-Uood  oeursing 
through  the  dry  bones  of  this  so-called  dead 
language;  for  dead  it  could  not  be  when 
re-animated,  as  it  was  by  him,  with  the  soul 
which  was  and  b  its  life. 


Many  a  time,  in  the  month  of  "leafy 
June,"  or  Chaucer's  favorite  May,  we  gath- 
ered around  him  under  the  shade  of  one  of 
his  own  beloved  trees  in  his  beautiful  yard, 
where,  stretched  out  in  easy  at.titude  upon 
the  grass,  we  recited  our  lesson,  sure  to  im- 
bibe from  him,  unconsciously  though  it 
were,  something  of  the  fervor,  the  enthusi- 
asm, the  poetic  inspiration,  which  consti- 
tuted so  large  a  part  of  his  wonderful  nature. 
I  only  begin  to  realize  what  a  privilege  it 
was  to  be  in  his  class. 

And  how  he  put  himself  out  to  widen  oar 
knowledge  and  cultivate  in  us  the  habit  of 
patient  research  and  independent  study! 
So  we  were  made  to  read,  by  evening  reci- 
tations in  his  study,  the  Confessions  of  St. 
Augustine,  the  old  Canons  of  the  Church, 
and  Archbishop  Trench's  collection  of  Sa- 
cred Latin  Poetry,  including  many  of  those 
grand  old  hymns  of  the  mediaeval  church,  in 
whose  lines  sound  the  "voices  in  which 
men  uttered  the  deepest  things  of  their 
hearts. ' '  It  was  something  to  be  introduced 
into  these  by-ways  of  sound  learning,  and 
to  be  touched,  be  it  never  so  lightly,  by  the 
breath  of  scholarship. 

"What  was  his  method?"  does  some  one 
ask?  He  had  none;  his  personality  was  his 
method,  and  it  never  failed  him.  Large- 
hearted,  broad-minded,  sympathetic  with 
everything  truthful,  beautiful,  and  good; 
tender,  generous  and  forgiving,  he  hath 
gone  to  his  reward.  But  the  b^t  that  was 
in  him — and  oh,  how  priceless  that  was!— 
he  poured  out  with  a  free  hand,  and  in  it  be 
lives  enshrined  in  the  minds,  the  hearts,  the 
lives  of  thousands  who  are  better  for  having 
known  him.-— -<4  Student  at  Mercersburg. 


GREAl    WORK   FOR  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  THE 
COMMONWEALTH. 

Dr.  £.  £.  Higbee  was  a  great  and  noble 
man.  The  influence  of  his  lectures  at 
Teachers*  Institutes  was  of  a  positive  char- 
acter, and  left  a  lasting  impression  on  the 
minds  of  his  hearers.  I  was  frequently  as- 
sociated with  him  in  Institute  work  during 
the  past  few  years,  and  am  indebted  to  him 
for  some  of  the  most  useful  lessons  of  my 
life.  In  the  fall  of  1888,  I  attended  the 
County  Institute  at  York.  One  evening, 
instead  of  attending  the  lecture,  I  went  with 
him  to  a  little  church  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
town  to  hear  him\preach.  On  our  way  we 
passed  a  humble  house  in  which  the  parents 
and  children  were  singing.  "Stop  a  mo- 
ment," said  he,  "I  wani  to  hear  the  sing- 
ing," and,  after  a  moment's  pause,  he  said. 
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"  God  bless  them  1  If  there  is  one  spot  on 
earth  that  brings  us  nearer  to  Heaven  than 
another,  it  is  where  father  and  mother  and 
children  mingle  their  voices  in  song  around 
their  own  fireside.** 

Dr.  Higbee  was  a  dear  friend  to  me,  a 
friend  who  never  withheld  an  encouraging 
word,  and  never  hesitated  to  point  out  an 
error  and  seek  to  correct  it ;  and  in  offering 
this  brief  tribute  to  his  memory,  I  do  so 
with  a  sense  of  loss  that  cannot  be  supplied. 
He  was,  in  fact,  an  inspiration  to  every  one 
associated  with  him;  you  recognized  in  him 
a  great  leader,  possessing  unusual  natural 
gifts  thoroughly  developed  and  carefully 
cultivated,  a  finished  scholar,  whose  depth 
of  research,  careful  preparation,  and  personal 
investigation  so  assimilated  knowledge  that 
with  him  it  became  power  because- a  part  of 
himself. 

He  was  a  powerful  speaker,  with  an  unu- 
sual gift  of  expression  and  aptness  of  illus- 
tration. He  used  classic  English,  analyzed 
subjects  thoroughly,  and  spoke  with  an  en- 
ergy, when  expressing  deep  feeling,  that  at 
times  made  the  very  platform  tremble  be- 
neath his  feet. 

He  was  also  a  great  teacher.  The  bril- 
liancy of  his  gifted  mind  shone  with  unusual 
lustre  when,  seated  with  a  few  friends,  he  en- 
tered into  conversation  in  an  informal  way, 
touching  history,  literature,  education,  or 
philosophy.  He  would  show  you  things 
you  never  saw  before,  and  send  you  back  to 
your  history,  to  Shakespeare,  and  the  Bible, 
to  read  as  you  never  read  before. 

His  ideals  of  education  were  high,  his 
analysis  of  educational  theories  complete, 
and  his  criticism  of  methods  keen  and  con- 
clusive. In  his  lectures  he  dwelt  mostly  on 
subjects  aiming  at  higher  culture;  to  unite 
all  the  educational  forces  in  the  Common- 
wealth, and  to  lessen  the  difference  existing 
between  the  home  life  of  the  child  and  the 
school  life.  He  regarded  the  school  as  sup- 
plementing the  home,  and  desired  to  bring 
them  nearer  together  in  sympathy  and  in 
their  work.  He  did  a  great  work  for  the 
schools  of  this  Commonwealth,  the  influence 
of  which  will  continue  to  be  felt  for  many  a 
yeaj  after  the  grasses  have  grown  green  over 
the  grave  of  our  friend  and  benefactor. 

But  above  all,  he  was  a  man  of  earnest 
and  exalted  Christian  character.  The  purity 
of  his  life,  the  simplicity  of  his  nature,  the 
depth  of  his  feelings,  the  firmness  of  his 
faith  in  God,  all  gave  evidence  of  the  per- 
fect ideals  that  shaped  his  manhood,  that 
rounded  out  and  completed  his  noble  life. 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  Higbee  the  cause  of 


Education  has  lost  a  firm  supporter;  the 
teachers  of  oiir  State  have  lost  a  true  and 
sympathetic  friend ;  and  the  youth  of  our 
land  a  great  teacher.  We  all  mourn  the 
loss  of  one  who  inspired  us  to  nobler  deeds 
while  he  lived,  and  the  memory  of  whose 
life,  now  that  he  is  gone,  shall  be  for  us  a 
guiding  star  toward  Heaven  and  a  glad  im- 
mortality.— Supt,  James  M.  Caughlin,  Lu- 
zerne County^  Pa, 


THE  MAN,  EDUCATOR,  PREACHER. 

The  following  tribute  to  "Dr.  Higbee, 
the  Man,  the  Educator,  and  the  Preacher," 
is  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  S.  L.  Whitmore, 
Adamstown,  Maryland,  who  was  for  eight 
years  a  student  at  Mercersburg,  and  has 
therefore  the  very  best  means  of  knowing 
the  man  and  his  work. 

I  would  gladly  yield  to  others  more  compe- 
tent to  speak  or  write  upon  the  life  and  labors 
of  our  friend,  teacher  and  pastor,  Dr.  Higbee. 
I  watch  with  eager  interest  for  all  that  is  said  or 
written  of  him.  And  yet  it  would  seem  selfish 
and  ungrateful  in  me,  if  I  should  fail  to  speak 
of  the  impressions  and  influences  of  this  re- 
markable man  upon  my  own  life.  Few  of  us 
have  many  such  men  among  our  acquaintance. 
We  have  not  many  such  friends,  or  teachers,  or 
benefactors  to  lose.  I  may  be  permitted  to 
speak  freely  of  Dr.  Higbee,  because  under 
God,  he  has  been  more  to  me  than  any  other 
man.  "For  though  we  have  ten  thousand  in- 
structors yet  have  we  not  many  fathers."  For 
eight  years  I  was  privileged  to  sit  at  his  feet  as 
a  student.  In  that  time  opportunity  was  given 
to  know  him  most  intimately — as  a  man,  as  a 
teacher,  as  a  pastor  and  preacher. 

In  each  of  these  relations  he  was  exceptional. 
I  will  not  attempt  a  eulogy  here.  No  man 
could  be  more  averse  to  mere  sounding  words 
of  praise  than  Dr.  Higbee.  His  whole  intense, 
consecrated  life  was  a  protest  against  the  hol- 
lowness  of  empty  words  or  merely  embellished 
phrases.  He  was  pre-eminently  a  man  of  ac- 
tion. He  was  not  a  man  *'  to  darken  counsel 
by  words  without  knowlege."  He  was  a  most 
earnest,  painstaking  student.  Truth  was  for 
him  of  first  importance.  The  truth  was  with 
him  at  the  same  time  motive  and  end.  It  was 
his  inspiration,  and  no  amount  of  toil  could 
turn  him  aside,  or  cause  him  to  halt  in  his 
search.  The  True,  the  Beautiful  and  the  Good 
were  apparently  never  absent  from  his  mind 
and  heart.  They  stirred  the  very  depths  of  his 
soul.  He  saw  them  in  everything,  everywhere. 
And  he  saw  them,  because  he  looked  for  these 
superior  things.  Where  others  contemplating 
these  same  things  are  charmed,  or  entertained, 
or  enraptured,  Dr.  Higbee  was  thrilled,  fillled 
with  enthusiasm,  nerved  for  action,  and  ready 
to  infuse  them  as  a  benediction  into  the  life  of 
others. 

He  possessed  poetic  talent  of  a  high  order, 
with  the  gift  of  a  brilliant  fancy.    He  readily 
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discerned  the  poet  bom  from  the  poet  made^  and 
clearly  distinguished  the  work  of  the  former 
from  diat  of  the  latter.  This  poetic  nature  was 
asserting  itself  continually  in  conversation,  in  the 
pulpit,  and  on  the  platform.  His  word-painting 
was  at  times  most  graphic ;  his  sentences  were 
often  realistic  pictures.  He  has  enriched  the 
hymnoloey  of  the  Church,  and,  had  leisure  been 
granted  him;  might  easily  have  enriched  our 
l^eneral  poetic  literature  as  well.  But  his  gen- 
ius was  not  only  poetic.  He  was  above  every- 
thing else  a  teacher  and  preacher.  This  office 
of  teacher  of  men,  and  teacher  of  teachers,  ab- 
sorbed his  time  and  his  talents. 

As  a  man,  Dr.  Higbee  was  always  approach- 
able, kind  and  most  generous.  His  friendships 
were  frank,  earnest  and  sincere.  His  brilliant 
flashes  of  wit,  quick  perceptions,  rich  humor, 
readiness  in  repartee,  and  the  point  and  grace 
of  his  anecdotes,  made  him  at  once  the  life  of  a 
company  of  friends.  No  one  favored  with  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  Dr.  Higbee  can  ever 
forget  him.  One  felt  instinctively  that  he  was 
in  the  presence  of  a  great  soul — who  was  at  the 
same  time  a  warm-hearted,  genial  spirit. 

Therfe  was  indeed  a  majesty  about  his  learn- 
ing that  compelled  reverence.  One  could  not 
help  but  acknowledge  the  thoroughness  and 
precision  of  his  scholarship.  His  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  thought  of  the  past  and 
present  would  manifest  itself  upon  occasion. 
His  learning  was  not  only  very  thorough  and . 
piofound,  but  it  was  also  exceedingly  versatile. 
He  seemed  equally  at  home  in  any  and  every 
field.  So  that  in  his  company  one*s  horizon 
must  be  broadened  by  his  ability  to  point  out 
the  truth,  beauty  or  virtue  in  the  particular  field 
of  thought  or  action  under  review. 

This  he  did  in  the  most  agreeable  manner. 
There  was  nothing  pedantic  about  him.  He  did 
nothing  for  show,  nothing  for  merely  subordi- 
nate ends.  Sometimes  he  was  even  censured 
by  his  friends  for  not  making  some  effort  to 
attract  the  public  notice  which  his  splendid 
abilities  merited.  He  was  content  to  let  his 
work  speak  for  him.  An  approving  conscience 
was,  for  him,  sufficient  reward. 

In  his  family  he  was  kind,  affectionate,  indul- 
gent ;  with  his  students  he  was  patient,  prudent, 
considerate ;  and  with  company,  whether  on  the 
campus  or  ball-ground,  on  the  ice  or  along  the 
trout  stream,  upon  the  mountains,  in  the  woods, 
on  the  journey,  in  the  family  of  friends,  or 
among  his  clerical  brethren  at  Classis  or  Synod, 
one  felt  his  genial  disposition,  caught  the  ani- 
mation sparkling  in  his  eye,  and  the  thrill  of  his 
insoiring  enthusiasm.  Nothing  was  done,  even 
in  diversion,  or  recreation  in  a  half-hearted  way. 
He  entered  into  the  spirit  of  recreation  with  a 
zest  and  abandon  that  exactly  corresponded  to 
his  unflagging  devotion  to  his  study  or  his  work. 

Dr.  Higbee  was  not  a  trimmer.  He  did  noth- 
ing by  halves.  He  despised  shams,  subter- 
fuges, and  pretense.  He  was  even  careless  at 
times  of  what  men  should  think  or  say  of  him. 
Sometimes  he  seemed  to  act  and  speak  in  op- 
position to  commonly-accepted  or  popular  opin- 
ions merely  to  expose  their  superficial  character. 
To  less  informed  minds,  to  small  souls,  and  to 


persons  of  shallow  perception,  his  paradoxes 
were  without  interpretation ;  and  to  the  narrow, 
the  prejudiced,  and  ignorant,  he  was  a  standing 
enigma.  Emptiness  and  hoUowness  are  nega- 
tives that  are  not  always  receptive ;  and  they 
are  not  always  capable  of  understanding  or  ap- 
preciatinp^  a  positive,  aggressive  personality. 
Hence  his  enemies  where  he  had  enemies,  and 
his  opposition  where  he  had  opposition. 

As  an  educator.  Dr.  Higbee  took  rank  among 
the  first  men  of  our  day  and  of  our  country. 
He  had  extraordinary  gifts  as  a  teacher ;  and 
to  interpret  him  correctly  is  no  easy  task.  No 
educator  of  his  day  possessed  more  of  the 
requisite  qualifications  of  the  ideal  teacher.  A 
trained  mind  splendidly  equipped,  he  was  at 
home  in  the  various  departments  of  history, 
philosophy,  science,  art,  and  literature.  To  this 
was  added  the  very  best  of  all  qualifications  of 
the  teacher,  a  profound  yet  simple  faith  in  God. 

He  had  a  method  of  grasping  the  central 
truth,  perceiving  the  underlying  principle,  and 
seizing  the  "  high  vantage  ground  *'  with  the 
precision  of  a  master.  He  was  bom  to  be  a 
teacher.  Nothing  was  taught  in  a  merely  per- 
functory way  by  Dr.  Higbee.  The  dullest, 
prosiest  subject  became  instinct  with  life.  Truth, 
under  the  symbol  of  light,  illumined  eveijthing; 
and  he  could  arrest  the  attention,  and  fasten  a 
truth  upon  the  mind  of  a  student  as  few  teach- 
ers know  how  to  do  it.  All  his  students  remem- 
ber his  animation,  his  magnetism,  in  the  class- 
room. His  soul  was  in  his  work.  He  built, 
not  carelessly,  but  wisely  and  well,  as  a  master- 
builder  ;  he  built  for  the  future. 

I  can  speak  more  freely  of  him  as  a  teacher 
in  the  College  or  Theological  class-room.  So 
vividly  do  I  recall  his  manner  that  even  now, 
after  a  lapse  of  more  than  ten  years,  I  seem  to 
hear  the  ringing  words,  and  terse,  epigram- 
matic sentences,  in  which  he  sought  to  impress 
the  truth.  And  whenever  I  return  to  the  halls 
of  Mercersburg  College,  where  much  of  his 
best  work  was  done,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  still 
hear  him  speak,  see  his  flashing  eye,  and  stop 
involuntarily  to  listen  and  wait 

For  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand. 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  stilL 

As  a  teacher  of  teachers  I  need  not  speak  of 
him  at  length ;  others  will  do  that.  I  must  be 
permitted  however  to  express  my  admiration, 
and  reverence  for  his  great  work,  in  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction.  It  was  in  this 
enlarged  sphere  of  usefulness  that  his  remark- 
able powers  were  put  to  the  severest  test.  This 
learned  and  good  man  has  dignified  and  en- 
nobled the  vocation  of  the  teacher  everywhere; 
and  the  lustre  of  his  name  and  talents  most 
long  remain  after  him,  a  blessing  to  the  State 
and  the  nation. 

Examine  his  annual  reports,  and  they  will  be 
found  models.  I  happen  to  have  before  me  his 
report  for  1884.  ^^  is  the  work  of  a  master. 
Every  subject  treated  is  handled  in  a  masterly 
way.  Every  sentence  of  its  first  nineteen  pages 
is  Higbeean.  And  although  an  old  report  it  is 
none  the  less  readable  or  valuable  because  it 
was  written  in  1884. 
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But  if  the  character  of  Dr.  Higbee's  versatile 
genius  is  difficult  to  interpret  as  a  man  and  as 
a  teacher,  how  much  more  difficult  is  it  to  de- 
scribe him  as  a  preacher!  I  may  be  permitted 
nevertheless  to  bear  my  own  testimony  con- 
cerning him,  in  my  own  way.  I  do  it  cheer- 
fully, reverently.  For  eight  years  he  was  my 
pastor  in  our  College  chapel  congregation  at 
Mercersburg. 

He  brought  with  him  into  the  pulpit  all  the 
traits  of  character  I  have  mentioned  above. 
Dr.  Higbee,  the  man,  the  student,  the  lover  of 
nature,  was  the  same  Dr.  Higbee  in  the  pulpit. 
His  manner,  his  gestures,  his  voice,  his  anima- 
tion, amounting  sdmost  always  to  enthusiasm ; 
his  zeal,  his  faith,  his  ardent  love, — ^nothing  was 
lost  in  the  pulpit.  It  was  Dr.  Higbee  still.  In 
the  pulpit  tie  seemed  to  imitate  nobody,  regard 
nobody,  rival  nobody,  but  simply  brought  him- 
self, with  all  his  powers,  into  the  Master's 
service. 

If  as  a  man  and  a  friend  he  made  a  charm- 
ing companion ;  and  as  a  teacher  in  the  class- 
room was  able  to  brush  aside  the  cobwebs,  clear 
the  mental  vision,  break  the  festers  of  ignorance 
and  set  the  intellect  free ;  how  shall  I  describe 
him  when  under  the  inspiration  of  Divine  truth ! 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  Spirit  of  God  finds  few 
men  more  ready  or  willing  than  he  to  become 
the  simple  organ  of  communication  of  the  divine 
Ught  and  life. 

I  might  be  misunderstood  if  I  were  to  say 
Dr.  Higbee  disliked  flowers.  He  loved  flowers. 
But  he  never  came  into  the  pulpit  to  make  bou- 
quets. He  loved  the  stars  of  heaven.  He  often 
looked  up  to  them  and  learned  from  the  God 
who  made  them.  ,But  he  never  allowed  himself, 
when  in  the  pulpit,  to  wander  off  among  the 
stars,  while  a  congregation  waited  before  him 
on  earth  for  a  message  from  "  Him  who  is  in- 
visible." 

His  pulpit  oratory  was  unique.  As  I  have 
already  intimated,  it  was  not  ornate.  Not  that 
it  was  without  adornment,  but  it  was  not  for 
ornament.  It  was  pointed,  practical,  direct; 
and  yet  the  whole  realm  of  fancy,  philosophy, 
science  and  literature  was  laid  under  tribute  and 
made  to  do  his  bidding.  He  always  managed 
to  make  himself  understood.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve in  preaching  over  the  heads  of  his  con- 
gregation, nor  yet  simply  and  only  to  their 
heads.  "Young  men,"  he  said  to  our  class  in 
theology  one  day,  "  it  is  a  mistake  to  talk  about 
preachers  over- shooting  the  heads  of  their  con- 
gregations. The  fact  is  too  many  preachers 
over-shoot  their  own  heads.  They  do  not  them- 
selves really  know  what  they  are  talking  about : 
and  how  then  shall  they  be  able  to  communicate 
truth  toothers?" 

In  exegesis  he  was  admirable.  His  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  Word  of  God  was  the 
chief  source  of  strength  in  all  his  sermons.  No 
mere  rhetoric,  no  philosophy,  no  words  of  man 
could  take  its  place.  Then  he  had  a  habit  of 
massing  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  until  they 
seemed  to  come  with  the  irresistible  force  of  the 
avalanche.  He  rarely  thought  it  necessary  to 
mince  the  truth  into  crumbs  as  for  sparrows  to 
feed  upon,  and  did  not  often  undertake  to  pre- 


pare it  as  if  it  were  intended  only  for  babes ; 
out  would  at  times  hurl  it  forth  in  "  blocks,"  as 
it  were,  for  his  students  to  exercise  their  powers 
of  investigation,  analysis,  mastery.  Sometimes 
he  handled  the  truth  as  if  it  were  the  very  light- 
ning of  heaven,  and  it  would  strike  us  just 
when  and  where  we  least  expected.  And  yet 
few  preachers  know  so  well  as  he  knew  how  to 
present  the  attractive,  the  winning,  the  com- 
forting side  of  religion,  and  the  deep  love  of  the 
Gospel  of  peace. 

He  was  a  great  preacher,  though  not  neces- 
sarily a  popular  preacher.  He  always  seemed 
to  care  so  little  for  what  is  commonly  called 
popularity  that  he  made  little  or  no  effort  to  be 
popular  in  that  sense.  I  never  thought  his  ser- 
mons suited  to  "  itching  ears."  He  spoke  to  in- 
struct, to  edify,  to  comfort,  to  warn,  to  admon- 
ish, reprove,  rebuke  in  righteousness,  and' to 
bring  men  to  Christ,  He  did  not  ask  men  to 
stop  and  admire  or  worship  Dr.  Higbee. 
"  Christ,  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of 
God,"  was,  in  some  way,  the  basis  of  all  his 
sermons.  Christ,  as  the  orb  through  which  all 
the  divine  rays  are  focused  upon  the  world, 
formed  one  eternal  theme;  ever  old,  yet  for- 
ever new,  fresh,  radiant,  glorious.  "  For  in  Him 
dwells  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily," 
"And  ye  are  complete  in  Him,  who  is  the  head 
of  all  principality  and  power."  These,  and 
kindred  passages,  were  his  great  proof- texts. 

Ah,  I  shall  never  forget  £at  College  chapel ! 
Dear  old  chapel !  Its  services,  its  sermons !  It 
is  a  sacred  place  to  me!  Dear  Dr.  Higbee! 
How  I  still  hoped  to  see  him  once  more  in  the 
flesh,  and  tell  him  again,  as  I  have  done  be- 
fore, how  much  I  owe  to  him.  But  alas !  not 
till  we  meet  again  in  a  better  country.  How 
wonderful  it  is,  that  one  man  can  so  impress 
others,  as  to  become  interwoven  into  the  very 
fibre  of  their  intellectual,  moral,  and  spirituad 
being. 

Somehow,  since  Dr.  Higbee*s  death,  he  seems 
much  nearer  to  me  than  he  did  even  while  yet 
in  the  flesh.  I  now  recall  scenes,  incidents, 
words  or  truths  he  uttered  with  a  vividness  I 
did  not  before.  It  was  as  a  preacher  he  made 
the  deepest  impression  upon  me ;  and  as  a  min- 
ister and  steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God  he 
will  live  longest  in  my  memory  and  affections. 
He  was  a  positive  character.  His  teaching  was 
positive,  his  theology  was  positive,  all  from  the 
positive  life  of  Christ. 

Dr.  Higbee  did  vastly  more  preaching  than 
is  commonly  supposed.  When  not  otherwise 
engaged  or  resting  from  arduous  labors,  he  was 
almost  certain  to  preach  somewhere  on  the 
Lord's  day.  And  a  most  singular  fact  in  this 
connection  is  that  his  sermons  were  given  gra- 
tuitously— that  is,  without  compensation.  Of  the 
thousands  of  sermons  he  preached  during  his- 
busy,  active  life,  I  feel  safe  in  saying  the  great 
majority  were  without  the  least  financial  com- 
pensation. In  College  and  Seminary,  of  course, 
he  received  no  compensation  for  his  preaching ; 
and  then  at  Classis  and  Synod  he  was  expected 
to  be  present,  bearing  his  own  expenses,  and 
was  expected  to  preach,  regardless  of  the  cares 
and  burdens  already  laid  upon  him.    Was  a 
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minister  sick,  unable  to  preach.  Dr.  Higbee  was 
called  to  supply  his  pulpit.  Had  a  minister 
fallen  in  the  ranks.  Dr.  Higbee  must  go  to  his 
funeral,  to  cheer  and  comfort  those  left  in  his 
desolate  home. 

No,  we  may  as  well  confess  it,  we  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  have  not  many  Dr.  Higbees  to 
lose.  No  church  has  many  such  men  to  lose. 
How  hard  to  give  him  up !  So  brave,  so  true, 
so  courageous,  so  loyal  a  life  is  ended  here ! 
But  it  is  safe  with  Christ,  "which,*'  after  all,  "  is 
far  better."  As  I  stood  by  that  casket  and 
looked  upon  the  calm,  placid  features  of  my 
dear  old  teacher,  death  seemed  far  Uss  terrible. 
Is  that  Dr.  Higbee?  And  is  he  dead?  Can  this 
be  he  who  so  often  and  so  eloquently  told  us  of 
the  *•  victory  over  death?"  Yes — and  no.  It 
is  Dr.  Higbee — and  he  is  dead — but  he  lives ! 
He  lives  because  Christ  lives.  He  lives  where 
earth's  troubles  never  come.  Faithful  unto 
death,  he  has  gone  to  receive  his  crown.  God 
bless  his  sorrowing  family!  Peace  to  his 
precious  dust ! 


TO  THE  SACRIFICE  OF  HIS  LIFE. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  listen  to  Dr.  Hig- 
bee under  a  variety  of  circumstances.  The 
first  time  I  met  him  was  at  the  first  public 
commencement  of  the  Media  schools  in 
June  of  1883,  in  response  to  my  invitation 
when  principal  of  those  schools.  He  spoke 
to  the  audience  at  some  length,  and  made  a 
stronc;  plea  for  a  higher  moral  standard,  not 
only  m  the  schools,  but  in  the  communities 
at  large;  and  urged  upon  the  citizens  the 
great  necessity  for  a  more  general  interest  in 
the  public  school  system.  This  was  his  first 
introduction  to  a  Delaware  county  audience. 
Our  exercises  were  in  the  afternoon,  and  in 
the  evening  he  went  to  the  closing  exercises 
of  the  public  schools  of  Lower  Chichester, 
at  Lin  wood. 

A  year  or  two  thereafter,  he  attended  our 
Teachers'  Institute  at  Media,  and  the  next 
time  that  I  met  him  was  at  Harrisburg,  in 
•February,  1888,  when  he  called  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  State  together  in  convention. 
In  June  of  the  same  year,  I  was  associated 
with  him  on  the  examining  board  at  the 
West  Chester  State  Normal  School.  On  the 
evening  of  the  first  day's  work  of  the  board, 
we  all  met  in  Dr.  Higbee's  room,  where 
many  pleasantries  passed.  In  the  conduct 
of  his  examinations  he  showed  himself  full 
of  sympathy,  and  frequently  took  occasion 
'to  impress  the  graduates  with  the  importance 
•  of  their  calling. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  hear  him  sp>eak  be- 
fore the  National  Educational  Association, 
in  San  Francisco,  July,  1888.  He  there 
took  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject, 
'^Text^ books,    and    legislation    pertaining 


thereto."  I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  a 
synopsis  of  his  talk,  which,  although  given 
late  in  the  afternoon,  was  listened  to  with 
great  interest,  but  simply  state  that  he  op- 
posed very  earnestly  the  idea  of  a  State  at- 
tempting to  publish  a  uniform  system  of 
text-books  for  use  in  the  public  schools. 

On  November  5th  and  6th,  1889,  Dr. 
Higbee  attended  the  sessions  of  the  Dela- 
ware County  Teachers'  Institute  held  in 
Chester.  He  favored  our  Institute  with 
three  very  forcible  talks.  Here  again  he 
raised  his  voice  in  behalf  of  high  moral  aod 
religious  training,  and  said  that  the  teacher 
should  do  much  towards  imparting  such  in- 
struction, because  of  his  opportunities  to 
shape  and  mould  the  young  mind.  He  also 
spoke  of  the  increased  State  appropriation 
for  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  urged  upon  the  directors  and  citizens 
to  see  that  it  was  applied  to  increasing  the 
length  of  the  school  term  where  necessary^ 
and  also  to  increasing  the  teachers'  salaries, 
and  providing  well -selected  libraries  for  the 
use  of  the  pupils  in  every  public  school  in 
the  State.  He  said  that  the  last  object 
was  one  very  dear  to  his  heart.  If  we  wish 
to  prevent  our  boys  and  girls  from  reading 
the  trashy  literature  of  the  day,  we  must  put 
into  their  hands  that  which  will  elevate 
them  and  give  them   higher  ideas  of  life. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  he  accompanied 
our  teachers  on  a  visit  to  Roach's  ship- yard, 
and  there  carefully  inspected  every  stage  of 
progress  in  which  he  found  those  great 
ships.  He  seemed  to  thoroughly  enjoy  the 
trip  and  expressed  himself  as  delighted 
with  his  visit  to  our  Institute.  It  was  a 
great  pleasure  to  have  him  with  us  during 
those  two  days,  because  it  gave  our  people 
a  better  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  him  than  ever  before,  and  the  impres- 
sions he  made  upon  their  minds  were  such 
as  to  give  them  higher  and  nobler  ideas  of 
life  and  make  them  the  better  for  having 
listened  to  him. 

When  the  sad  news  of  his  sudden  prostra- 
tion came  to  us  in  the  daily  papers,  nothing 
but  feelings  of  sorrow  were  expressed  and 
words  of  sympathy  and  regret  were  heard 
upon  every  hand.  Dr.  Higbee  was  one 
who  realized  to  the  fullest  extent  the  re- 
sponsibilities resting  upon  him.  He  put  bis 
whole  energy  into  his  work,  even,  I  think, 
to  the  sacrifice  of  his  life ;  for  he  wrote  roe, 
under  date  of  October  22,  1889,  that  he 
would  try  and  be  with  us,  yet  he  said  his 
physician  wished  him  to  rest  as  much  as  pos- 
sible through  the  fall  months.  Instead  of 
resting  as  much  as  possible,  I  believe  he 
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went  aboQt  as  much  as  possible:  so  great  I 
was  his  interest  in  his  work  that  he  could 
Dot  be  content  to  remain  at  home. 

His  whole  desire  seemed  to  be  to  make 
the  world  better  for  his  having  lived  in  it, 
and  he  so  thoroughly  carried  out  into  his 
life  the  principles  he  taught  that  he  has  left 
ns  an  example  of  manhood  which  we  may 
safely  follow,  and  to  which  we  may  always 
point  with  pride. — County  Superintendent 
A,  G.  C,  Smithy  Media,  Delaware  County^ 
Pa.  

MEMORIAL  SERVICE  AT  MERCERSBURG. 

On  Thursday  evening,  January  i6th, 
services  commemorative  of  the  life  and 
labors  of  Rev.  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee  were  held 
in  the  Reformed  Church  at  Meircersburg* 
After  devotional  services  conducted  by 
Revs.  B.  R.  Carnahan  and  I.  H.  Motter, 
Dr.  Aughinbaugh  read  a  tribute  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Callender,  his  personal  friend  for 
nearly  forty  years,  after  which  Rev.  S.  L. 
Whitmore  delivered  a  eulogy  in  which  he 
referred,  especially,  to  the  relation  which 
Dr.  Higbee  sustained  to  himself,  and  many 
others  who  were  present,  as  a  teacher ;  of 
his  work  being  extended  through  almost 
every  state  and  territory  of  this  broad 
land,  through  his  students  who  have  gone 
forth  from  these  halls;  of  his  brilliant 
intellect  and  warm  heart;  of  the  great 
privilege  he  enjoyed  in  being  permitted  for 
eight  years  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  such  a  man, 
saying,  "I  feel  that  I  owe  more  to  Dr. 
Higbee  than  to  any  other  man  living  or 
dead.  All  that  I  am,  and  all  that  I  may 
hope  ever  to  become,  I  owe  to  him.'* 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  S.  Kieffer  followed  with  an 
admirable  address.  He  spoke  of  Dr.  Hig- 
bee's  relation  to  himself  as  teacher,  fellow- 
member  at  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Mer- 
cersburg  College,  and  as  a  friend.  He  al- 
luded to  the  pleasure  it  gives  those  sharing 
a  common  sorrow  to  talk  over  the  virtues  of 
a  loved  one  gone  before — one  viewing  him 
from  this  standpoint,  and  another  from  that. 
What  most  struck  him  about  the  intellect 
of  Dr.  Higbee  was  its  wonderful  quickness, 
eagerness,  and  alertness.  Some  intellects 
are  slow  and  plodding.  Most  men  require 
time  to  grasp  a  truth  that  is  presented, 
but  he  seemed  to  catch  a  thought  like  a 
flash.  Another  point  was  the  intense  way 
in  which  he  lived  As  was  said  of  Rufus 
Choate,  he  "toiled  terribly."  Whatever 
his  hand  found  to  do  he  did  with  his  might 
— and  though  his  death  was  sad  in  its  sud- 
denness, was  it  not  a  fitting  ending  of  such  a 
life?    Living  in  beneficent  activity  until — 


one  day  his  work  ceased  a  little  time,  and 
all  was  over.  Was  it  not  much  more  in 
harmony  with  a  life  so  earnest,  so  full  of 
action,  than  weeks  and  months  of  sickness 
and  helplessness?  If  it  be  God's  will,  for 
himself  he  preferred  such  a  death.  The 
many-sidedness  of  the  great  intellect  he  was 
speaking  of  was  one  of  its  marvels.  In 
mathematics,  or  metaphysics,  or  science,  it 
was  equally  well-balanced,  rounded,  and 
complete.  But  after  all,  it  was  not  for  his 
intellectual  attainments  that  Dr.  Higbee  was 
celebrated  —  had  he  been  only  a  great 
scholar  "we  would  not  be  here  to  night." 
He  was  not  only  wise  but  kind.  After  wis- 
dom and  knowledge  and  all  things  vanish 
away,  what  shall  endure  but  love  f — and  to 
that  element  of  his  character  we  pay  the 
highest  tribute. 

Rev.  Dr.  Aughinbaugh  then  read  one  of 
the  Doctor's  hymns,  "  Thy  glory  Thou 
didst  manifest,"  after  the  singing  of  which 
he  gave  an  opportunity  for  volunteer  ad- 
dresses. 

Judge  Stewart  arose  and  paid  a  glowing 
tribute  to  Dr.  Higbee,  whom  he  admired  for 
his  many  brilliant  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart,  and  from  whom  he  had  received  more 
valuable  information  on  all  great  subjects  of 
human  thought  and  speculation  than  from 
any  other  man  that  he  ever  knew.  While 
he  lived  he  was  not  appreciated — the  com- 
mon lot  of  mortals !  He  did  not  suppose 
Mercersburg  appreciated  him ;  he  knew 
Franklin  county  and  the  State  did  not — that 
when  here  his  reputation  was  greatly  circum- 
scribed— that  when  he  recommended  him  to 
Governor  Hoyt  for  that  position,  the  Gov- 
ernor had  never  heard  of  Dr.  Higbee,  but 
that  he  told  him  afterwards  he  did  not  think 
he  could  have  found  another  man  throughout 
the  whole  Commonwealth  so  well  suited  for 
the  position.  He  was  glad  that  he  had  beqn 
instrumental  in  havmg  Dr.  Higbee  appointed 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  No  better 
man  had  ever  occupied  that  position  in  this 
or  any  other  State,  and  the  common  school 
system  throughout  the  land  would  in  all 
time  reap  great  benefits  from  the  labors  of 
Dr.  Higbee.  Yet,  after  all,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  he  found 
his  highest  calling  and  was  most  successful. 
He  regarded  him  the  most  interesting 
preacher  he  had  ever  heard,  and  he  knew  no 
other  man  his  equal  in  scholastic  attain* 
ments.  He  knew,  too,  that  it  was  the  pur- 
pose of  Dr.  Higbee  to  return  to  the  work 
of  the  gospel  ministry — the  highest  vocation 
that  any  man  can  occupy  in  this  world. 
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Rev.  Cyrus  Cort  said,  in  his  remarks, 
that  Dr.  Higbee  and  himself  had  been 
thrown  together  a  great  deal  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  ministerial  career.  He  was 
President  pro  tem,  of  the  Classis,  and  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  ordained  Rev. 
Mr.  Cort,  as  missionary  pastor  at  Altoona, 
in  1863.  Before  long  the  mission  was 
transferred  to  Mercersburg  Classis,  and  Dr. 
Higbee  was  appointed  Professor  in  the  The- 
ological Seminary  at  Mercersburg.  For  up- 
wards of  three  years  they  were  associated 
together,  along  with  Drs.  Henry  Harbaugh, 
Thos.  G.  Apple,  P.  S.  Davis,  and  Rev. 
Walter  £.  Krebsand  three  laymen,  as  charter 
members  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Mer- 
cersburg college.  It  was  an  inspiration  and 
benediction  for  him  to  be  thrown  socially 
and  officially  into  the  company  of  such  men 
in  the  very  beginning  of  his  ministry,  and 
the  people  of  Mercersburg  ought  to  cherish 
with  grateful  reverence  the  memory  of  the 
great  and  good  men  who  walked  amid  these 
classic  shades  in  times  past.  Illustrious  men 
are  the  noblest  heritage  of  any  people.  Ver- 
mont, the  native  State  of  Dr.  Higbee,  had, 
like  ancient  Sparta,  been  prolific  in  produc- 
ing strong  men  rather  than  bountiful  crops 
of  fruit  or  cereals.  He  was  glad  in  his  re- 
cent visit  to  Boston  to  see  so  many  enduring 
memorials,  statues  in  bronze  and  marble, 
erected  in  every  part  of  the  Athens  of  Amer- 
ica, to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  heroes, 
benefactors  and  statesmen  of  former  days. 
It  was  a  good  sign ;  and  for  his  part  he  had 
always  felt  it  to  be  a  religious  and  patriotic 
duty  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  honor  the 
memory  of  worthy  men.  He  endorsed  all 
that  Dr.  Kieffer  had  said  of  the  many-sided 
character  of  Dr.  Higbee's  mind.  It  was 
truly  of  the  mould  of  Shakespeare,  Goethe, 
Leibnitz,  etc.,  a  universal  genius,  and,  best 
of  all,  it  was  ready  to  bow  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cross  and  lay  upon  the  altar  of  the  gospel 
all  its  great  endowments  and  attainments. 
Of  illustrious  men  we  may  say  with  Pericles 
in  his  eulogy  over  the  patriot  heroes  who 
fell  at  Marathon,  and  as  amplified  by  Ed- 
ward Everett  at  the  dedication  of  the  Gettys- 
burg national  cemetery,  **  The  whole  earth 
is  their  sepulchre  and  all  lime  the  millen- 
nium of  their  glory." 

Rev.  Mr.  Carnahan  spoke  of  the  kind 
reception  he  met  from  Dr.  Higbee  upon 
coming  to  Mercersburg  twenty-one  years 
ago,  a  little  orphan  boy ;  of  his  kindness 
through  his  school  years,  and  of  his  im- 
pressive baccalaureate  address  to  the  class 
of  '74.  With  the  Lord's  prayer,  doxology 
and  benediction,  the  services  closed. 


Hymns  234  and  74,  written  by  Dr.  Higbee 
as  one  of  the  authors  and  compilers  of  the 
Reformed  hymn  book,  were  sung. 

In  addition  to  the  ministers  mentioned 
above,  Dr.  W.  M.  Detrich  and  Revs.  W.  C. 
Cremer  and  Z.  A.  Yearick,  of  the  Reformed 
church,  and  the  pastors  of  the  other  churches 
in  Mercersburg,  were  present  A  number  of 
persons  came  by  special  train  from  Cham- 
bersburg  to  attend  the  memorial  service. 


THE  VERY  BEST  ALL-ROUND   SCHOLAR  IN  THS 

STATE. — Ex-Govertuir  Hoyt, 

Dr.  Higbee  was  called  to  the  Superinten- 
dence of  the  Common  Schools  of  Pennsyl- 
vania after  many  years  of  successful  organi- 
zation and  administration  had  been  expended 
upon  them.  When  his  predecessor  announ- 
ced his  desire  to  be  relieved  from  further 
service,  a  very  grave  duty  was  thrown  upon 
the  appointing  power.  There  was  no  belief 
that  there  were  any  definite  defects  in  the 
existing  system,  or  that  any  radical  refonns 
were  needed.  So  many  earnest  and  acute 
minds  had  been  engaged  upon  our  Common 
Schools  that  no  obvious  lack  in  the  system 
remained  outstanding.  The  educators  of 
the  State  were  a  vast  body  of  trained  men, 
and  everywhere  intelligent  friends  were  on 
the  alert  for  defects  which  might  exist,  and 
their  remedy. 

The  criticism,  if  any,  which  most  vividly 
suggested  itself  to  those  who  sat  at  head- 
quarters, and  had  a  reasonably  correct  per- 
spective of  the  organization  as  a  whole,  was 
that  it  had  settled  into  a  sort  of  rigidity- 
had,  in  a  measure,  lost  its  elasticity.  Even 
this  feature  so  depended  on  the  local  boards 
that  its  correction  seemed  of  doubtful  suc- 
cess, unless  the  people  could  be  stimulated 
to  new  and  different  efforts — unless  some- 
thing like  effervescence  could  be  introduced. 

In .  discussing  the  situation  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  place  with  Hon.  John  Stew- 
art, then  the  senator  from  Franklin  county, 
the  name  of  Dr.  Higbee  was  mentioned  by 
him.  Senator  Stewart's  recital  of  the  qual- 
ifications of  Dr.  Higbee  impressed  me  at 
once  with  the  purpose  to  summon  Dr.  Hig- 
bee, and,  after  very  full  inquiry  of  a  number 
of  gentlemen  with  whom  the  Doctor  had 
been  associated  in  various  capacities,  and 
the  most  gratifying  endorsement  of  him,  I 
called  him  to  a  personal  interview. 

Dr.  Higbee  was  disposed  to  be  distrustful 
of  his  executive  powers.  But  inasmuch  as 
what  was  needed  was  some  new  ideas  corre- 
lated on  new  lines,  it  seemed  likely  that  we 
could  get  the  new  ideas  executed  by  others, 
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and  the  Doctor's  objection  fell.  We  all 
now  know  that  he  was  over-modest  in  his 
estimate  of  himself. 

I  have  often  recurred  to  that  interview 
with  Dr.  Higbee,  for  it  has  always  afforded 
me  the  gratification  of  having  made  ''no 
mistake  "  in  the  man.  How  genial,  bright, 
and  sympathetic  he  was  we  all  know.  His 
ideas  of  managing  the  Common  Schools  he 
has  since  put  fully  into  practice.  To  some 
extent  he  realized  his  ideal,  to  make  all  the 
educational  resources  of  the  State — the  com- 
mon schools,  the  academies  and  the  col- 
leges consistent  and  logical  parts  of  one 
coherent  whole.  He  unified  the  means  and 
ends  of  education,  which  the  people  sought 
— had  dimly  in  view — but  which  are  now, 
I  think,  fairly  and  definitely  appreciated, 
alike  by  teachers  and  taxpayers.  Dr.  Hig- 
bee  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  very  best  "all- 
round"  scholar  in  the  State,  and  he  has 
vindicated  that  opinion  before  the  people 
and  in  the  public  addresses  he  has  delivered 
in  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  columns  of 
your  School  Journal  will  bear  so  much 
testimony  to  his  lovable  human  and  humane 
character  that  I  withhold  the  eulogy  I  feel 
like  pronouncing  upon  him.  His  record  is 
made  up  in  the  hearts  and  appreciation  of 
his  fellow-citizens.  He  had  an  honest, 
great,  and  patient  soul — too  great,  indeed, 
to  stop  and  even  try  to  repel  the  pitiful 
injustice  which  was  once  attempted  to  be 
put  upon  him. — Ex- Gov.  Henry  M.  Hoyt^ 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MEMORIAL  DAY  AT  LANCASTER. 

The  exercises  at  the  Lancaster  High 
School  on  Friday  afternoon,  January  31st, 
were  of  a  very  impressive  and  appropriate 
character.  Two  of  the  hymns  sung  were 
written  by  Dr.  Higbee  and  are  from  the 
German  Reformed  Hymnal.  The  funeral 
dirge  by  Handel  was  sung  at  his  funeral  by 
the  High  School,  and  the  remaining  hymns 
were  his  especial  favorites.  There  were  also 
three  of  his  poems  read  by  girls  named  on 
the  programme.  Other  readings  were  se- 
lected from  what  has  been  written  of  the 
Doctor  and  his  work  since  his  death.  Mr. 
James  C.  Gable,  one  of  the  teachers,  intro- 
duced the  programme  and  the  reading  of 
Governor  Beaver's  proclamation  with  re- 
marks much  as  follows:  '*We  are  met  to 
observe  a  Memorial  Day  appointed  in  honor 
of  a  great  and  good  man.  Called  to  the 
most  important  office  in  the  Commonwealth, 
he  gave  to  the  discharge  of  its  duties  and 
responsibilities  such  powers  and  energies  as 


are  possible  only  to  one  of  his  deep  nature. 
He  has  fallen,  stricken  where  all  good  men 
would  wish  to  die,  at  the  post  of  duty.  It 
is  but  meet  that  we  begin  these  exercises  by 
the  reading  of  the  proclamation  of  our 
worthy  Chief  Magistrate."  Mr.  J.  P.  Mc- 
Caskey  made  some  remarks  at  the  close, 
which  are  given  below.  Rev.  Dr.  Hark  made 
the  formal  address  of  the  occasion,  and  the 
music,  which  was  very  effective,  was  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  Carl  Matz.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  programme  of  exercises.  It 
was  specially  printed  for  the  occasion,  as 
were  also  the  hymns,  both  words  and  music. 
Three  of  these  hymns  are  found  elsewhere 
in  this  number;  The  contribution  of  the 
High  School  to  the  Memorial  Fund  was 
about  thirty  dollars. 

MEMORIAL  PROGRAMME. 

Hymn—"  On  the  Fount  of  Life  Eternal/'  Goudimel.    (One  of 

Dr.  Higbee's  fovorite  hymns,  both  wprds  and  music.) 
Proclamation—*'  The  Great  Seal  of  the  State,"  (Gov.  J  as.  A. 

Beaver) tames  C.  Gable. 

ReadinjB—*'  Dr.  Higbee :  The  Scholar  and  the  Man  *'  (Supt. 

R.  MTStreeter) F.  C.  Sweetoa. 

Reading  (Poem)— "  Chrlstus  Consolator/'  (E.  E.  Higbee). 

Effie  G.  Bowman. 
Hymn— "Thy  Glory  Thou  Didst  Manifest/*  (E.  E.  Higbee). 
Reading-"A  Prince  Has  Fallen,"  (J.  P.  McCaskey)Lulu  Gets. 
Reading— "Dr.  Higbee:   The  Preacher  and  the  Teacher/' 

(Rev.  E.  M.  Kremer) John  D.  Pyott. 

Reading  (Poem)—"  Ode  to  a  Sparrow/'  (E.  E.  Hiebee). 

Mary  Kate  Eagles. 
Hymn—"  Asleep  in  Jesus,"  (Margaret  Mackay] .  .  .  Saxton. 
Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Rev.  Dr.  Higbee,  by  Rev.  J.  Max 

Hark,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  Moravian  Church,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Reading—"  Dr.  Higbee's  First  School  in  Vermont/'  (Rev.  R. 

H.  Howard) Carl  F.  Rengier. 

Hymn— "Jesus,  O'er  the  Grave  Victorious"  (E.  E.  Higbee). 
Reading  (Poem)— "On  Hu  Fiftieth  Birthday,  1880,"  (E.  E. 

Higbee) May  L.  Kauffman. 

Reading—"  Dr.  Higbee's  Grand  Work  at  Mercersburg/'  (Prof. 

J.  B.  Kershner) Chas.  E.  Bonine. 

Reading—"  Reviewing  Dr.  Higbee's  Publib  School  Work/' 

(Dr.  Edward  Brooks) John  A.  Nauman. 

Funeral  Dirge—"  Unveil  Thy  Bosom,  Faithful  Tomb,"  Han- 
del.   (Music  from  Dead  March  in  "  Saul.") 

Benediction Rev.  Dr.  Hark. 

Singing  by  the  Schools  under  direction  of  Prof.  Carl  Matz. 

The  address  of  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Max  Hark 
was  as  follows : 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.  DR.  HARK. 

He,  whose  memory  we  come  to  honor  this 
afternoon  was  so  many-sided  a  man,  and  from 
every  side  was  so  admirable  and  excellent,  that 
to  dwell  upon  more  than  one  or  two  of  the 
phases  of  ^his  character  and  usefulness  is  impos- 
sible at  a  time  or  on  an  occasion  like  this.  Nor 
is  it  easy  to  decide  which  should  be  chosen  for 
special  remark,  where  all  seem  equally  remark- 
able. I  would,  therefore,  recall  to  your  loving 
remembrance  to-day,  Dr.  Higbee  as  we  all 
knew  him  in  his  capacity  of  a  public  educator, 
or,  more  definitely,  as  the  exponent  and  ex- 
ample of  the  only  true  end  of  all  education,  and 
of  our  public  school  system  in  particular, 
namely,  a  broad,  human  culture. 

I  use  the  word  culture  in  contradistinction  to 
mere  technical  instruction  and  training.  The 
former  may  include  the  latter,  but  the  latter 
may  and,  aias,  too  often  does  exclude  the  for- 
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xner.  Culture  affects  the  whole  man,  special 
instruction  only  some  part  or  parts  of  him. 
That  the  latter  should  be  substituted  for  the 
former,  the  part  for  the  whole,  was  for  a  long 
time  the  chief  danger  that  threatened  our  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction.  The  danger  is  one 
that  must  always  be  guarded  against,  though 
in  our  State,  which  has  had  such  men  as  Dr. 
Wickersham  and  Dr.  Higbee  at  the  head  of  its 
schools,  we  may  feel  more  secure  than  they  are 
in  some  other  parts  of  our  country.  Certainly, 
however,  the  reproach,  just  or  unjust,  is  still 
heard  on  many  sides,  that  our  normal  schools 
and  public  schools  turn  out  good  spellers,  and 
^ammarians,  and  geographers,  and  arithme- 
ticians, but  not  enough  men  and  women  who 
can  think  correctly  on  any  subject  outside  of 
their  text-books,  form  broad,  true  views  of  life, 
and  have  refined  tastes  and  lofty  aspirations. 

To  all  such  I  would  hold  up  Dr.  Higbee  as 
the  embodiment  of  what  our  public  education 
means  to  attain,  the  end  it  hopes  to  reach.  I 
would  say  to  them  and  to  all,  "  He  was  what 
we  are  aiming  at.  We  may  never  turn  out 
many  specimens  of  the  finely-cultured  gentle- 
man as  perfect  as  he  was,  but  he  is  the  kind  of 
man,  his  the  kind  of  culture,  we  are  striving  to 
attain.'*  There  was  nothing  partial  about  him, 
nothing  superficial  and  make-believe,  nothing 
narrow,  nothing  crude  and  coarse  and  raw. 
Such  a  manhood  as  his,  such  a  symmetrically 
rounded  life,  is  not  produced  by  any  merely 
technical  instruction.  It  is  the  type  of  that 
culture  for  which  our  public  schools  are  trying 
to  lay  the  broad  and  deep  foundations. 

Let  me  also  emphasize  one  or  two  of  its  char- 
acteristics, emphasize  them  especially  for  the 
younger  portion  of  my  audience. 

First,  true  culture,  such  as  Dr.  Higbee  had, 
and  held  to  be  the  end  of  all  sound  education, 
is  something  practically  useful.  There  are  still 
some  benighted  people  who  believe,  or  pretend 
to  believe,  that  any  education  other  than  teach- 
ing how  to  measure  dry-goods  and  weigh  gro- 
ceries and  count  dollars  and  cents,  is  unpractical 
and  unnecessary;  that  to  knew  the  reason  of 
things,  to  see  their  beauty,  and  to  understand 
their  inner  meaning,  is  a  mere  superfluous  ac- 
complishment, rather  in  the  way  than  other- 
wise of  any  one  who  wants  to  make  a  living. 

Was  it  the  case  with  Dr.  Higbee  ?  Did  his 
knowledge  of  botany,  and  of  half  a  dozen  other 
branches  of  natural  science,  make  him  less 
profound  as  a  theologian,  less  eloquent  as  a 
preacher,  or  less  useful  as  a  pastor  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, we  know  it  was  just  this  that  gave  him 
much  of  his  grace  and  power  in  the  pulpit,  and 
if  he  had  so  willed  mignt  have  made  him  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  effective  ministers  in 
the  State.  Did  his  exquisite  taste  in  the  fine 
arts  and  literature,  and  his  fine  poetical  gifts, 
make  him  less  successful  as  a  teacher,  less  be- 
loved and  proficient  as  a  professor  ?  We  know 
that  it  was  just  this  that  largely  contributed  to 
his  eminent  usefulness  and  strong  influence  in 
this  capacity.  Did  his  Hebrew  scholarship,  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  his  profound  philosophy  and  rich  store 
of  historical  lore,  make  him  less  available  for 


the  high  office  of  State  Superintendent,  with  all 
its  demands  for  practical  knowledge  of  details 
and  executive  ability  ? 

It  was  just  these  that  lifted  him  up  so  hi^ 
among  the  nation's  educators,  and  made  him 
the  peer  of  any  State  Superintendent  in  the 
land.  It  was  because  he  knew  so  much  more 
than  a  Superintendent  must  know,  and  was  so 
much  more  than  a  mere  school  man  must  be, 
that  made  him  to  excel  in  hb  office.  It  was 
because  of  the  depth  and  breadth  of  his  culture 
that  he  was  fit  to  take  up  almost  any  special 
line  of  work  he  might  have  chosen,  and  would 
have  been  able  not  only  to  "make  a  living"  in 
any  one  of  a  dozen  different  spheres  of  activity, 
but  to  excel  in  each  one  of  them. 

Secondly,  and  finally,  true  culture  is  reverent 
and  religious.  The  irreverent  infidel  is  one- 
sided in  his  culture ;  there  is  a  lack  of  right 
balance  between  his  various  faculties  of  mind 
and  heart.  It  is  only  a  "  little  knowledge  "  that 
is  dangerous.  A  well-rounded,  symmetrical 
character,  such  as  was  Dr.  Higbee's,  must  be  in 
right  reladons  to  God,  the  divine,  eternal 
Truth.  He  was  a  standing  rebuke  to  all  that 
merely  skin-deep  science  which  can,  indeed, 
weigh  and  measure  and  count  correctly,  but 
has  not  sense  enough  to  know  or  even  b«lieve 
in  anything  which  its  scales  cannot  weigh  or  its 
yard-sticks  measure. 

To  him  every  flower  that  bloomed  was 
fragrant  of  Heaven,  every  star  that  shone  in 
the  sky  reflected  God's  glory;  the  mountains 
were  God's  monuments  on  whose  every  rock 
and  stone  was  inscribed  his  name;  whose 
every  blade  of  grass  and  every  lofty  tree 
pointed  upward  to  him.  Without  God,  without 
the  Eternal  Love,  star  nor  flower,  mountain 
nor  forest,  would  have  had  any  meaning  to 
him.  The  earth  would  have  seemed  a  dead 
clod,  a  world-corpse,  without  him  whose  Spirit 
alone  is  its  life,  for  whom  and  in  whom  alone  it 
exists. 

As  a  king  uncrowned  is  culture  without  re- 
ligion, the  crown  is  essential  to  its  royalty. 
Without  it  we  must  ever  suspect  it  of  being  a 
mere  pretender.  Was  there  anything  Dr.  Hig- 
bee's  life  and  words  ever  taught  more  pUunly, 
more  constantly  than  this  ? 

REMARKS   OF   MR.    MCCASKEY. 

At  the  close  of  the  programmei  before  the 
final  hymn,  Mr.  J.  P.  McCaskey,  principal 
of  the  boys'  department,  who  directed  the 
exercises  of  the  afternoon,  spoke  much  as 
follows : 

During  the  past  three  weeks  I  have  been  at 
work  upon  the  February  number  of  The  Penn- 
sylvania School  JoumaL  It  was  announced 
that  it  would  be  made  a  Memorial  number,  and 
that  contributions  would  be  received  from  such 
as  desire  to  send  the  same  in  honor  of  Dr.  £. 
E.  Higbee  (I  would  say  State  Superintendent 
Higbee,  instead  of  the  familiar  name  by  which 
he  IS  everywhere  known,  but  this  nor  any  other 
title  can  add  honor  or  dignity  to  the  memor\'  of 
so  good  a  man!)  It  was  supposed  that  these 
tributes  might  occupy  an  ordinary  number  to 
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the  exclusion  of  other  matter.  Shall  I  say  that 
1  have  been  surprised  at  the  response  to  this 
request  ?  I  have  been  amazed  at  it !  This  Me- 
morial number  will  be  twice  the  average  size, 
and  yet  much  matter  that  has  been  received 
must  be  omitted. 

The  wide  range  of  these  tributes  is  their  most 
striking  feature.  They  serve  to  bring  into  strong 
prominence  the  many-sided  culture  of  Dr.  Hig- 
oee»  his  extraordinary  scholarship,  his  fine 
artistic  sense,  his  intense  personality,  his  intui- 
tions quick  as  the  lightning  and  yet  his  power 
of  "toiling  terribly,  his  unselfish  nature,  his 
great  loving  heart,  his  impress  for  good  upon 
all  with  whom  he  came  into  contact — this  man 
who  went  about  his  work  so  quietly,  such  work 
as  few  men  do,  or  can  do.  I  used  to  think  that 
I  knew  him  and  his  history — and  eight  years  of 
intimate  personal  acquaintance  would  seem  to 
afford  reason  fairly  good  for  thinking  so— but  I 
did  not  know  him.  It  is  true  I  knew  far  more 
of  him  than  there  is  in  most  men — of  reputa- 
tion even — to  be  known ;  but  within  the  past 
three  weeks  I  have  learned  that  which  lifts  af- 
fection into  reverence,  both  for  the  extraordinary 
man  he  was  in  himself  and  for  the  great  work 
that  he  has  done  for  God  and  for  humanity — of 
which  in  large  part  I  was  ignorant.  How  elad 
I  should  be,  with  this  broader  knowledge  of  the 
man  and  his  influence  for  good,  to  see  him  come 
into  my  door  as  of  old ! — to  welcome  him  again 
to  this  platform  and  your  audience !  But  Death 
relaxes  nothing  of  his  inflexible  decree. 

"  Oh,  cold,  cold,  rigid,  dreadful  Death,  set  up 
thine  altar  here,  and  dress  it  with  such  terrors 
as  thou  hast  at  thy  command,"  is  the  heart-cry 
of  a  child  of  genius,  "  for  this  is  thy  dominion ! 
But  of  the  loved,  revered  and  honored  head 
thou  canst  not  turn  one  hair  to  thy  dread  pur- 
poses or  make  one  feature  odious.  It  is  not  that 
the  hand  is  heavy  and  will  fall  down  when  re- 
leased ;  it  is  not  that  the  heart  and  'pulse  are 
still;  but  that  the  hand  was  open,  generous, 
and  true ;  the  heart  brave,  warm  and  tender, 
and  the  pulse  a  man*s.  Strike,  Shadow,  strike ! 
And  see  his  good  deeds  springing  from  the 
wound  to  sow  the  world  with  life  immortal.'* 

No,  Dr.  Higbee  is  not  dead.  He  is  still  with 
us  in  the  thoughts  he  has  breathed  into  our 
thinking;  in  the  habits  which  these  thoughts 
have  formed  or  encouraged ;  in  memories  sweet 
with  the  fragrance  of  affection  and  gratitude. 
Take  with  you  this  thought,  in  something  of  its 
tremendous  significance,  as  expressed  by  a  re- 
cent English  poet : 

The  dead  abide  with  as !  The'  stark  and  cold 

Earth  seems  to  grip  them,  they  are  with  us  still ; 

They  have  forged  car  chains  of  being  for  good  or  ill, 

And  their  invisible  hands  these  hands  yet  hold. 

Onr  perishable  bodies  are  the  mould 

In  which  their  strong  imperishable  will^ 

Mortality's  deep  yearning  to  fulfill — 

Hath  grown  incorporate  through  dim  time  untold. 

Vibrations  infinite  of  life  in  death. 

As  a  star's  traveling  light  saryives  the  st&r ! 

So  may  we  hold  oar  lives  that  when  we  are 
The  fate  of  those  who  then  will  draw  this  breath, 
They  shall  not  drag  us  to  their  judgment  bar. 
And  curse  the  heritage  which  we  bequeath. 


Dr.  Higbee  has  bequeathed  to  the  world  a 
goodly  heritage.  What  shall  ours  be— yours 
and  mine — when  the  account  is  made  up  of 
influences  good  and  bad  that  we  have  set  in 
motion  ? — of  work  good  and  bad  forever  done  ? 
Remember  this:  "You  cannot  bend  the  iron 
Past  out  of  its  eternal  shape.*' 

TWO  INTERESTING  LETTERS. 

Before  closing  Mr.  McCaskey  read  letters 
from  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C,  [letter  found  on  page  324,  in  this 
number],  and  Wra.  A.  Montgomery,  Esq., 
of  the  firm  of  Montgomery  &  Montgomery, 
lawyers,  Chicago,  Illinois.  He  said:  '*I 
have  by  this  morning's  mail  two  very  inter- 
esting and  welcome  letters,  one  from  Dr. 
Wm.  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  who  by  common  con- 
sent is  accorded  the  foremost  place  among 
American  educators,  and  whose  rank  as 
such  was  recognized  by  President  Harrison 
in  his  appointment  to  his  present  high  posi- 
tion ;  and  the  other,  enclosing  a  check  for 
twenty  dollars  as  his  contribution  to  the 
Memorial  Fund  of  to-day,  from  my  good 
friend  Wm.  A.  Montgomery,  Esq.,  now 
and  for  many  years  a  well-known  lawyer  of 
Chicago,  who  of  all  my  boyhood  friends  in 
the  High  School  days  of  long  ago,  when 
Dr.  Higbee  was  our  teacher  of  mathematics, 
has  about  him  still  most  of  the  old  boyhood 
life  and  boyhood  love.  Mr.  Montgomery 
writes  ; 

"Touching  the  Dr.  Higbee  Memorial 
Fund,  I  assume  that  subscriptions  are  not 
limited  to  scholars  and  teachers  only,  but 
that  any  friend  of  him  we  mourn  can  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  contributing  to  the 
object  mentioned  in  the  circular  received 
from  you  a  short  time  ago.  I  accordingly 
enclose  draft  on  New  York  for  twenty 
dollars. 

"As  I  write,  memories  of  early  days  return 
laden  with  admiration  for  the  teacher  whose 
wonderful  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  im- 
pressed themselves  upon  me  so  deeply  that 
the  years  of  a  generation  have  failed  to  dim 
the  recollection  of  them.  Then,  too,  the 
thought  comes  of  the  delightful  renewal  of 
the  old-time  acquaintance  in  later  years, 
when  1  could  better  appreciate  the  majesty 
of  his  intellect  and  the  truth  of  his  charac- 
ter. Verily,  he  was  a  king  intellectually, 
and  the  exemplar  of  all  that  is  good.  The 
evenings  spent  at  your  home  with  him,  and 
the  few  days  he  was  our  guest,  can  never  be 
forgotten  by  Mrs.  Montgomery  and  myself, 
80  long  as  memory  endures  with  either  of  us. 
I  sympathise  with  yo^  again  in  your  loss." 
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ALONG  WITH  THOUSANDS  OF  OTHERS. 

We  are  all  influenced  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  by  the  personality  of  those  with 
whom  we  come  into  contact.  It  is  evident 
that  we  are  often  unconscious  of  this  influ- 
ence, but  when  the  personality  is  so  pro- 
nounced and  so  positive  as  was  that  of  our 
highly  esteemed  friend,  Dr.  Higbee,  we 
cannot  fail  to  discover  at  least  some  of 
its  eflects  upon  us  as  individuals.  I  first  saw 
and  heard  him,  as  did  thousands  of  other 
teachers,  on  the  Institute  platform.  It  was 
soon  after  he  was  appointed  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.  Those  of  us  who 
were  not  acquainted  with  him  naturally 
looked  upon  him  somewhat  as  pupils  upon  a 
new  teacher  the  first  day;  and  as  pupils  form 
a  rather  correct  estimate  of  the  character  of 
the  new  teacher  in  one  day's  experience,  so 
we  were  enabled  from  one  of  his  character- 
istic, soul-stirring  addresses  to  get  at  least  a 
glimpse  of  the  lofty  character  of  our  new 
Superintendent. 

Some  of  us  had  been  led  to  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  the  Governor's  choice.  This 
doubt  was  not  prompted  by  anything  that  we 
knew  of  Dr.  Higbee  beyond  the  fact  that 
his  previous  experience  had  not  been  directly 
in  the  line  of  the  great  work  that  he  was 
about  to  undertake.  His  first  address  made 
a  great  impression  upon  my  mind,  and  did 
much  to  remove  any  doubt  I  may  have  had. 
The  following  paragraph  from  my  note-book, 
written  at  the  time,  may  not  be  out  of  place 
in  this  connection  : 

"  Dr.  Higbee  is  evidently  a  man  of  deep, 
well-grounded  convictions,  with  power  to 
express  them.  His  address  to-day  proves 
that  he  thinks  well  what  he  says,  and  says 
well  what  he  thinks.  The  eloquent,  intelli- 
gent manner  in  which  he  spoke  in  behalf  of 
the  dear  children  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  finally  summed  it  up  into  one  express- 
ive exhortation,  'Don't  forget  that  the 
schools  are  for  the  children  and  not  the 
children  for  the  schools,'  shows  that  he 
has  a  broad  conception  of  the  great  work 
upon  which  he  has  just  entered.  It  was  in- 
spiring to  hear  him  speak  of  the  worth  and 
work  of  the  true  teacher.  He  feelingly 
referred  to  the  example  of  the  Great  Teacher 
who  said,  '  Sufler  the  little  children  to  come 
unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  There  were  no 
uncertain  tones  as  to  where  his  sympathies 
are.  The  humblest  teachers  of  the  State,  as 
well  as  the  most  exalted,  will  find  in  him  as 
they  found  in  his  honored  predecessor,  a 
kind-hearted,  sympathetic  friend." 


Not  long  after  hearing  that  address  it  was 
my  privilege  to  become  personally  acquainted 
with  him,  and,  contrary  to  the  oft-repeated 
statement  that  the  more  intimately  we  be- 
come acquainted  with  great  men,  the  less  they 
grow  in  our  estimation,  the  good  impression 
then  made  was  intensified  by  every  subsequent 
platform  talk  or  personal  interview.  I  take 
great  pleasure  to-day  in  adding  my  testi- 
mony along  with  that  of  thousands  of  oth- 
ers, whose  lives  have  been  influenced  by  his 
grand  personality — to  the  fact  that  the  worid 
has  been  made  better  by  the  life  of  Dr. 
Higbee. — Supt.  Z.  E.  McGinncs,  Sfeelion, 
Dauphin  County^  Pa. 


FIRST  SKATES,  JACK-KNIFE,  HOMER. 

When  I  first  met  Dr.  Higbee,  I  was  a  boj 
of  about  eight  years  of  age.  He  was  passing 
through  Greencastle,  and  stopped  ofi"  at  mj 
father's  house,  which  was  in  those  days  a  sort 
of  resting-place  for  preachers  and  teachen 
and  doctors  of  divinity  on  their  way  to  and 
from  Mercersburg. 

I  remember  yet,  I  was  holding  myself 
somewhat  aloof,  peeping  shyly  at  the  man 
of  whose  scholarship  even  then  I  had  heard 
a  great  deal,  when,  to  my  surprise,  the  dis- 
tinguished visitor  called  me  to  him,  and  took 
me  ofl"  to  a  store  and  bought  for  me  my  fiist 
pair  of  skates.  Leaving  the  other  preacheis 
who  were  at  the  house  at  the  time  to  settle 
the  questions  of  theology  which  they  were 
discussing,  he  took  me  ofi*  to  where  there 
was  some  ice,  and  gave  me  my  first  lesson  in 
skating. '  I  remember  how  his  eyes  twinkled 
when  he  saw  how  happy  I  was,  finally,  in 
being  able  to  strike  out  for  myself.  On  an- 
other visit  he  gave  me  my  first  jack-knife. 

He  did  a  thousand  similar  things  for  a 
thousand  other  boys  in  his  life-time.  His 
fondness  for  boys  was  proverbial.  Yonth 
attracted  him,  but  a  boy  was  a  fascination. 
He  never  passed  a  boy  without  noticing 
him.  Every  new  little  face  was  a  new  worW 
for  him.  I  have  heard  it  said  of  him  that  he 
often  spent  his  last  cent  to  make  some  little 
fellow  happy.  It  seems  like  something 
more  than  an  accident  that  the  last  person 
whom  he  talked  with  on  earth  was  a  boy  at 
a  railway  station,  in  whose  future  plans  he 
showed  an  interest,  though  an  utter  stranger 
to  him. 

At  Mercersburg  he  often  went  skating 
with  the  college  boys,  and  joined  them  in 
their  excursions  to  the  mountains  for  chest- 
nuts. On  these  occasions  he  was  always  the 
life  of  the  party — the  woods  rang  with  his 
laughter  over  our  boyish  pranks.    The  way 
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he  could  skate,  and  run,  and  jump,  and  play 
''shinney"  on  the  ice,  was  always  a  marvel 
to  us.  He  was  fond  of  sports  and  out-door 
games  of  all  kinds. 

He  sometimes  taught  us  Homer  and  his- 
tory. The  whole  scene  before  Troy  seemed 
to  be  enacted  there  before  us  in  the  recitation 
room.  There  were  Achilles,  Agamemnon, 
and  Nestor,  right  before  us.  He  seemed  to 
know  the  whole  story  by  heart.  On  one 
occasion,  when  the  student  reciting  was 
stumbling  through  one  of  Nestor's  line 
speeches,  bungling  the  scanning,  Dr.  Higbee, 
becoming  impatient,  suddenly  jumped  to  his 
feet  and  looking  at  the  class  said,  *'  Hear !" 
and  commenced  and  ran  through  the  entire 
speech  in  Greek,  from  memory,  and  without 
the  aid  of  the  book.  ''Oh,  how  grand ! 
how  beautiful !"  he  said  as  he  finished  it. 
The  dramatic  manner  in  which  it  was  done 
astonished  us  as  much  as  if  Nestor  himself 
had  appeared  bodily  before  us.  No  lan- 
guage, as  he  taught  it,  was  ever  dead.  His 
magic  touch  made  the  dead  speak  and  the 
dumb  oracles  break  their  silence. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  man  is  admired  by 
persons  of  all  ages  of  life.  Such  was  the  case, 
however,  with  Dr.  Higbee.  Boys,  young 
men,  and  the  aged,  were  all  alike  fond  of 
his  company,  and  there  will  be  abundant 
testimony  from  them  all  to  his  greatness,  his 
goodness,  and  his  loving  kindness.  It  could 
truly  have  been  said  of  him, 

"  He  sits,  'mongst  men,  like  a  descended  god ; 
He  hath  a  kind  of  honor  sets  him  off 
More  than  a  mortal  seeming.'* 

John  W.  Apple ^  Esq,,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


HEART  AND  HEAD  AND  HAND. 

The  common  schools  of  Pennsylvania 
suffered  an  irreparable  loss  when  Dr.  £.  £. 
Higbee,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, was  stricken  down  with  paralysis  and. 
soon  after  passed  peacefully  away.  In  his 
death  not  only  did  the  schools  lose  an  able 
Superintendent  and  the  Commonwealth  an 
efficient  officer,  but  the  State  one  of  her 
foremost  scholars.  Intellectually,  Dr.  Hig- 
bee was  a  giant,  and  combined  with  this 
intellect  was  a  character  unimpeachable  and 
irreproachable.  In  him  was  found,  what  is 
rarely  combined  in  one  man,  a  superior 
knowledge  of  the  mathematics,  the  sciences, 
and  the  classics.  In  all  departments  of 
learning  he  was  schooled ;  perhaps  no  man 
had  a  more  profound  mental  grasp,  nor  any 
greater  diversity  of  knowledge.  He  loved 
music  and  art  as  well  as  literature,  and  in 
these  directions  was  a  competent  critic ;  as 


an  extensive  reader,  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  best  works  of  the  best  authors ;  and  as  a 
clergyman,  he  ranked  in  the  estimation  of 
many  with  the  foremost  in  the  land.  Be- 
sides intellectual*  culture  he  believed  in 
physical,  and,  when  in  college,  it  is  told 
that  he  could  kick  the  football  highest, 
throw  the  base  ball  farthest,  wrestle  the 
longest,  and  run  the  fleetest.  Nature  was  to 
him  a  great  school ;  he  loved  the  streams 
and  woods;  their  music  found  responsive 
echo  in  his  heart ;  and  to  his  keen  observa- 
tion she  unfolded  many  of  her  deep  secrets. 

Dr.  Higbee,  although  a  native  of  the 
State  of  Vermont,  became  early  in  life 
identified  with  the  interests  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  than  himself  she  had  probably  no  more 
loyal  son.  **  Teach  the  children,"  said  he, 
<<that  they  are  Pennsylvanians,  with  all 
that  the  word  implies.  Point  them  to  their 
rugged,  hardy,  and  God-fearing  ancestry, 
who  out  of  an  unbroken  wilderness  carved 
a  commonwealth  second  to  none  in  point 
of  Christian  culture,  educational  facilities, 
and  natural  wealth."  He  used  to  point 
with  pride  and  at  the  same  time  with  re- 
gret to  some  of  Pennsylvania's  ablest  teach- 
ers who  are  occupying  positions  of  high 
grade  in  New  England,  in  the  South,  and 
in  the  distant  West,  and  deplored  the  fact 
that  with  all  our  wealth  and  resources,  the 
citizens  of  this  State  should  allow  so  many 
of  their  best  teachers  to  be  attracted  else- 
where by  better  salaries  and  more  generous 
appreciation.  As  Superintendent  of  Schools 
he  brought  all  the  powers  of  his  great  in- 
tellect to  bear  upon  his  work;  and  his 
appointment  three  successive  times  by  three 
different  Governors  shows  the  true  value  of 
that  work. 

Honest,  courageous.  God-fearing,  earnest 
to  an  intense  degree,  he  carried  into  his 
work  these  elements,  fulfilling  the  expecta^ 
tions  of  his  friends,  and  challenging  the 
admiration  of  all  intelligent  men. 

I  think  I  may  be  pardoned  some  feeling 
of  pride  in  the  matter  when  I  say  that  Dr. 
Higbee  seemed  to  have  an  especial  interest 
in  our  county,  and  that  we  were  especially 
interested  in  him.  His  appearance  before 
our  Institutes  had  the  effect  of  arousing  in 
our  teachers  a  greater  enthusiasm  and  a 
deeper  interest  in  the  cause  of  education. 
His  idea  of  education  was  such  as  com- 
manded attention  from  every  man.  He 
hated  mere  mechanical  routine  in  teaching. 
He  believed  teaching  to  be  a  virtue,  an 
ethical  art,  governed  by  the  inward  laws  of 
personal  life.  Character  was  the  basis,  the 
ground-work,  of  his  system  of  education, 
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and  the  development  of  heart  and  head  and 
hand  must  all  go  on  together. 

These  truths  he  used  to  utter  with  all  the 
force  and  eloquence  of  conviction.  Gifted 
with  a  wonderful  imagination,  he  was  not 
visionary,  but  in  vivid  pictures  he  could 
paint  truth  in  such  striking  forms  that  all 
must  see ;  and  by  his  hard  common  sense 
and,  at  times,  most  eloquent  addresses  he 
won  hosts  of  friends.  He  loved  the  beauti- 
ful, the  good,  the  true,  and  these  he  taught 
in  everything  he  said  and  did. 

He  had  not  yet  reached  the  age  which 
marks  the  allotted  time  of  man,  but  in  the 
triumph  of  his  work,  in  the  very  midst  of 
active  duty,  he  "walked  with  God  and  was 
not."  Let  us  emulate  his  devotion  to  duty, 
and  push  on  our  work  to  its  highest  consum- 
mation. As  has  been  beautifully  said :  When 
the  sun  sinks  behind  the  western  hills,  mel- 
lower and  mok-e  glorious  light  remains;  so 
when  a  good  man's  life  is  exhaled  to 
Heaven,  the  beauty,  the  glory,  and  the 
beneficence  of  it  abide  with  men  forever. — 
Address  of  Mr.  J,  G.  Becht,  Teacher y  at 
Lycoming  County  Institute, 


MANHOOD  THE  ONE  IMMORTAL  THING. 

No  clear-eyed,  honest  soul  ever  had  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  a  true  estimate  of  Dr. 
Higbee  and  the  sterling  qualities  of  his  mind 
and  heart — because  what  he  seemed  to  be  in 
reality  he  was.  Men  saw  at  once  that  in 
him  there  was  neither  guile,  nor  disposition 
to  harbor  an  unkind  feeling  or  a  dishonest 
thought.  The  man  was  open  and  frank  as 
a  child,  and  his  integrity  of  purpose  as  easily 
read  by  the  world  as  is  the  open  book.  His 
whole  being  breathed  a  deep  religious  faith 
that  gave  the  same  warm  color  to  all  his  per- 
sonal and  official  association.  Through  the 
irresistible  charm  of  his  personality,  good 
men  were  drawn  into  close  relationship 
with  him,  and  thus  learned  to  know  him 
most  intimately. 

It  was  in  this  close  bond  of  friendship 
which  he  almost  unconsciously  invited  young 
and  old  to  form  with  him,  that  he  would 
surprise  and  delight  his  hearers  with  his  rare 
and  versatile  powers.  Who  that  ever  took 
a  stroll  with  him  on  a  summer  evening  across 
the  fields  or  by  a  country  road-side,  or  sat 
with  him  in  the  social  group  at  home  or 
elsewhere,  can  forget  the  rich  flow  of  anec- 
dote, graceful  humor,  and  suggestive  remark 
with  which  he  made  the  most  commonplace 
subject  to  be  invested  with  new  attractions? 
Time  and  again  have  we  heard  him  pour  out 
the  thought  of  his  full  soul  under  circum- 


stances of  this  kind,  and  always  his  words 
breathed  a  profound  knowledge  of  men  and 
things.  Occasions  like  these  gave  one  new 
conceptions  of  life  and  of  duty,  furnishing 
the  elements  of  a  new  growth  and  higher  de- 
velopment. In  conversation  and  upon  the 
platform  he  made  friend  and  stranger  alike 
feel  the  sincerity  of  his  purpose  and  the  no- 
bility of  his  character.  This  was  so  notably 
conspicuous  in  Dr.  Higbee  that  it  made  him 
the  true  and  trusted  friend,  before  whom  few 
men  hesitated  to  speak  their  thoughts  alood, 
whether  in  agreement  or  at  variance  with 
his  own. 

Dr.  Higbee  impressed  one  as  a  true  man. 
Meet  him  when  we  would,  he  was  always 
the  same  warm-hearted,  unselfish  friend, 
ready  to  hear  and  to  help.  The  distinction 
of  office  had  no  effect  upon  him.  He  was 
always  approachable,  and  the  light  of  wel- 
come that  shone  in  his  eyes  gave  all  the  as- 
surance necessary  to  the  timid  that  they 
were  the  very  persons  whom  he  wished  to 
see  at  that  moment.  How  he  made  you  fed 
"at  home,"  forgetful  of  all  restraint!  He 
possessed  the  secret  of  making  you  talk,  and 
opening  your  mind  fully  to  him,  largely  be- 
cause you  felt  that  it  was  the  man  and  not 
the  official  or  politician  that  was  addressed. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  humor  him  first, -nor 
to  pay  compliment  to  his  official  rank,  to 
gain  his  interest  in  any  one's  behalf.  All 
such  attention  was  extremely  distasteful  to 
him,  and  consequently  never  permitted  in 
his  presence.  How  radically  he  differed  in 
this  respect  from  the  majority  of  men ! 

To  him  a  good  man  was  greater  than 
prince  or  king,  and  possessed  a  greater 
glory  than  any  worldly  distinction  or  pro- 
motion could  confer.  Official  rank,  tides 
of  honor,  and  positions  of  power  and 
wealth,  he  regarded  of  no  more  real  value  in 
the  problem  of  life  than  are  cap  and  cloak 
.  to  him  who  wears  them.  In  his  view  it  was 
not  the  office,  nor  any  labor  performed 
in  it,  that  made  the  man,  but  it  was  the 
man  that  honored  and  dignified  them.  I  re- 
call an  answer  at  an  examination  conducted 
by  Dr.  Higbee,  which  in  substance  was  that 
it  is  a  higher  distinction  to  be  a  Senator 
than  a  Congressman.  Before  the  answer 
was  cold,  the  Doctor  replied  like  a  flash, 
"No!  no!  That  is  all  wrong!  It  is  the 
man  that  adds  distinction  to  the  position, 
and  not  the  position  to  the  man."  With 
Lowell  he  believed  that  ''  manhood  is  the 
one  immortal  thing  beneath  Time's  chang^ 
ful  sky,"  and  his  whole  life  seems  to  have 
been  devoted  to  impressing  this  sentiment 
upon  his  brother-man. 
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It  needed  but  brief  personal  contact  with 
Dr.  Higbee  to  convince  any  one  that  he 
was  a  true  teacher.  Bom  with  all  the  gifts 
and  graces  that  command  respect  and  win 
affection  y  he  combined  with  them  a  trained 
intellect  and  a  great  soul  whose  inexhaustible 
resources  proved  an  inspiration  to  all  among 
whom  he  labored.  Quick  in  his  sympathies, 
intense  in  his  earnestness,  most  graphic  in 
his  power  of  description,  wonderful  in  his 
versatility,  he  aroused  human  souls  as  few 
men  have  been  able  to  do,  and  showed  them 
— often  as  in  a  vision  of  glory — the  wonders 
of  God's  wisdom  both  in  His  book  of 
Nature  and  that  of  Revelation.  Under 
such  gifted  direction  men  are  regenerated, 
imbued  with  the  very  spirit  of  the  highest 
ideals  of  human  life. 

Men  who  can  thus  breathe  a  quickening 
spirit  into  the  mute  forms  of  books,  and 
into  creation  round  about  them,  or  who 
can  stir  every  noble  impulse  in  the  human 
heart  with  a  pure  ambition  to  achieve  ex- 
cellence, are  the  only  real,  the  only  great 
teachers.  Dr.  Higbee  beyond  question  en- 
joyed the  rare  distinction  of  belonging  to 
this  class  of  teachers  divinely  commissioned. 
Under  the  touch  of  his  gifted  fancy  every 
shrub  and  flower  became  instinct  with  life ; 
every  pebble  and  blade  of  grass  revealed 
the  wondrous  story  of  its  creation ;  the  stars 
told  their  tale  of  splendor  and  of  awe,  the 
leaping  rivulet  repeated  the  secret  of  its 
ocean'  home,  the  mysteries  of  mind  and 
spirit  were  made  simple  and  attractive,  and 
the  duties,  the  responsibilities,  the  joys  of 
life  were  given  the  charm  of  close  associa- 
tion with  another  and  better  world.  Men 
like  Dr.  Higbee  have  made  life  better  and 
holier  by  giving  us  a  clearer  view  of  the 
pathway  that  leadeth  to  the  realm  where  the 
soul  shall  be  erect  and  free. — County  Supt 
M.  y.  Brecht^  Lancaster^  Fa. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  OF  LANCASTER. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  School  Board  of 
the  city  of  Lancaster  was  held  on  Saturday 
evening,  December  14,  to  take  action  upon 
the  death  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  President,  Dr.  D. 
R.  McCormick,  stated  that  they  had  met  to 
take  suitable  action  upon  the  death  of  Dr. 
E.  £.  Higbee,  one  of  our  own  citizens,  who 
had  done  much  to  advance  the  interests  of 
public  education  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Wm.  McComsey,  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  said  the  Board  had 
been  peculiarily  fortunate  in  the  selection  of 
teachers  for  the  Boys'   High  School,  and 


that  three  men  among  them  had  become 
distinguished  in  their  respective  lines  of 
effort.  One  whom  some  of  the  older  mem- 
bers recalled  was  Col.  Kearsey  Coates,  who 
died  a  year  or  more  ago,  one  of  the  wealth- 
iest and  most  eminent  citizens  of  Kansas 
City,  Missouri.  He  had  been  largely  in- 
strumental in  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
future  growth  of  that  city.  Another  was 
Rev.  J.  S.  Crumbaugh,  a  man  beloved  and 
honored  for  his  great  abilities  and  character 
by  all  who  knew  him.  The  last  was  Rev. 
Dr.  £.  £.  Higbee,  whose  death  we  now 
mourn.  His  death  came  somewhat  like  a 
thunderbolt  from  a  sunlit  sky ;  sudden,  un- 
expected and  startling,  carrying  not  only 
surprise,  but  wide- spread  sorrow  and  deep 
regret.  Always  able,  eloquent  and  earnest, 
always  entertaining  and  instructive,  how 
often  have  I  listened  to  his  eloquent  voice 
in  the  school,  the  college  and  the  Institute, 
as  well  as  in  the  pulpit.  In  educational 
affairs  he  was  known  and  honored  through- 
out the  land  as  a  leader;  in  theological, 
religious  and  literary  circles  he  was  looked 
up  to  as  a  shining  light.  When  such  a  man . 
dies,  it  is  a  public  loss  indeed.  Having  in 
view  these  facts,  and  Dr.  Higbee  having 
once  been  an  honored  teacher  in  the  employ 
of  this  Board,  a  distinguished  citizen  and 
head  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, the  speaker  moved  that  a  com- 
mittee of  five  be  appointed,  of  whom  Dr.  J.. 
P.  Wickersham,  Ex-State  Superintendent: 
and  the  predecessor  in  office  of  Dr.  Higbee,. 
should  be  chairman,  to  prepare  a  suitable  - 
expression  of  the  feelings  of  the  Board. 

President  McCormick  appointed  Dr.. 
Wickersham,  and  Messrs.  McComsey,  War- 
fel,  Hegener,  and  Marshall,  as  the  commit- 
tee, who  after  a  brief  absence  reported  the 
following  tribute  of  respect  to  be  entered 
upon  the  Minutes  of  the  Board : 

''Dr.  £.  E.  Higbee  was  at  one  time  a. 
teacher  in  our  schools.     Prior  to  his  death 
he  for  several  years  resided  in  our  city,  tak- 
ing an  active  part  in  its  social,  educational 
and  literary  circles,  and  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  the  office  of  Superintendent  of. 
Public  Instruction  he  has  on  various  occa- 
sions   signally    favored    this    community ; : 
therefore,  it  seems  especially  fitting  that  this 
Board  should  join  in  an  expression  of  sor- 
row on  account  of  his  death,  and  place  on 
record  a  proper  tribute  to  his  memory. 

''This  Board  honored  Dr.  Higbee  as  a 
scholar.  His  learning  was  general  and  pro- 
found. He  was  equally  well  versed  in  the 
departments  of  Languages,  Mathematics, 
Philosophy,  Literature^ , Art  and  Theology, . 
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His  mind  was  not  only  capable  of  ranging 
over  a  great  surface,  but  of  penetrating  deep 
beneath  the  surface. 

"  We  honored  him  also  as  an  instructor 
of  youth.  Nearly  forty  years  ago  he  taught 
in  our  High  School,  and  his  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  subjects  of  instruction,  his  happy 
methods  of  teaching,  and  his  genial  manners 
•in  the  school  room,  are  still  remembered 
among  us. 

"  As  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
for  the  past  eight  years,  this  Board  has  ap- 
preciated the  ability  and  faithfulness  with 
which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
high  trust,  and  in  common  with  the  school 
■authorities  of  the  whole  Commonwealth,  is 
)i|lad  to  bear  tribute  to  his  self  exhausting 
labor  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  popular  edu- 
cation. 

**  We  knew  and  honored  Dr.  Higbee  as  a 
man,  as  a  neighbor,  and  as  a  citizen.  He 
was  a  gentleman,  a  patriot,  and  a  Christian. 
Mis  life  was  pure  and  his  character  spotless. 
He  has  left  here,  and  everywhere  through- 
out the  State,  hosts  of  devoted  friends. 
Among  those  who  knew  him  well  he  could 
have  no  enemies.  As  a  mark  of  respect  we 
offer  this  tribute  to  his  memory,  and  resolve 
to  attend  his  funeral  in  a  body,  and  we  also 
respectfully  present  the  following  resolu- 
tion :  Resolved,  That  all  the  schools  of  the 
city  under  the  control  of  this  Board  be  closed 
on  Monday,  to  afford  teachers  and  pupils 
an  opportunity  of  attending  the  funeral.'' 


CYCLONE  OF  PERSECUTION. 

The  teachers,  director^  and  people  of 
Qearfield  assembled  in  joint  session  on 
Tuesday,  December  lyth  (Institute  week), 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  memorial  ser- 
vice in  honor  of  State  Superintendent  Hig- 
bee. This  service  was  of  a  very  impressive 
character.  The  following  persons  spoke  to 
the  resolutions  offered  by  ExSuperintend- 
ent  M.  L.  McQuown:  Profs.  B.  C. 
Youngman,  S.  S.  Neff,  G.  W.  Innes,  S.  G. 
Smith,  A.  L.  Cole,  esq..  Chairman  of  the 
Directoi^'  Association,  and  County  Superin- 
tendent Matt  Savage.  The  last  named 
gentleman  spoke  much  as  follows  : 

''  I  rise  to  perform  a  mournful  duty  as  an 
official,  and  to  offer  a  loving  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  deceased  friend,  when  I 
speak  of  the  life  and  character  of  Dr.  Hig- 
bee, whose  sudden  death  has  been  formally 
announced  in  this  presence ;  but  I  can 
bring  no  fitting  eulogy.  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  on  the  very  day  that  he  was  to 
have  been  here  to  address  this  body  of  di- 


rectors, teachers,  and  people^  he  has  been 
laid  away  in  a  new-made  grave.  It  is 
proper,  therefore,  that  we  should  come  to- 
gether in  this  manner  and  at  this  time  to  ex- 
press the  feelings  of  sorrow  that  fill  our  hearts. 
I  need  not  speak  of  the  brilliancy  of  his  intel- 
lect. You  know  something  of  that  as  it  shone 
out  from  every  relation  of  his  public  and  pri- 
vate life.  He  was  a  man  of  genial  disposi- 
tion, broad  culture,  and  undoubted  integrity. 
If  the  face  is  the  index  of  the  heart,  and 
the  eye  the  window  of  the  soul,  then  could 
any  man  look  into  the  inmost  recesses  of 
the  Doctor's  being.  He  need  carry  no 
torch,  for  in  that  man's  heart  there  were  no 
dark  chambers  of  deceit,  malice,  or  fraud. 
Indeed  he  held  malice  toward  none,  but  a 
sweet  Christian  charity  for  all.  His  nature 
was  all  sunshine,  and  happy  was  he  who 
could  bask  in  that  sunshine  and  warm  him- 
self by  the  fires  of  his  friendship.  I  had 
the  honor  to  know  him,  and,  knowing  him, 
I  never  doubted  his  motives  in  any  direc- 
tion, or  questioned  his  faithfulness  to  any 
trust  or  duty  devolving  upon  him  in  the 
discharge  of  his  high  office. 

'*  When,  in  connection  with  the  Soldiers' 
Orphan  Schools,  the  gathering  clouds  of 
envious  and  malicious  criticism  began  to 
appear  dark  above  him,  he  felt  the  wrong 
roost  keenly;  and  when  the  storm  burst 
upon  him  in  a  very  cyclone  of  persecution, 
he  was  well-nigh  prostrated.  I  fear  the 
cruel  outrage  of  that  unjust  and  merciless 
assault  upon  this  good  man  was  to  him  as 
the  sting  of  death.  But  the  storm  soon 
spent  its  fury;  the  ominous  clouds  passed 
off  that  for  a  brief  while  had  obscured  the 
sun ;  warmth  and  gladness  again  filled  the 
atmosphere  of  his  life,  every  care  dispelled 
and  almost  every  prejudice  driven  away. 

**  He  has  been  honored  with  a  funeral  pa- 
geant as  impressive  as  it  was  becoming,  and 
loving  hands  have  this  day  laid  him  away  in 
the  lap  of  his  mother  earth,  while  sobbing 
hearts  turned  mournfully  and  reluctantly 
from  the  side  of  his  last  resting* place.  Peace 
to  his  ashes!  Consolation  to  his  friends 
and  loved  ones  !  Fragrant  flowers  for  hb 
tomb  !  And  may  sweetest  memories  ever  lin- 
ger around  the  name  of  our  dead  chieftain." 

soldiers'  orphan  commission. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Commission  of  Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools, 
held  at  Harrisburg,  on  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber i8th,  1889,  the  following  preamble  and 
resolutions  were  adopted : 

Whereas,  This  Commission  has  learned 
with  regret  of  the  death  of  Dr.  £.  E.  Higbee. 
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Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  until 
recently  Superintendent  of  Soldiers'  Orphan 
Schools; 

And  Whereas^  It  is  desirous  of  placing  on  re- 
cord our  estimate  of  his  ability  and  integrity ; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  as  the  Superintendent  of  the 
said  Orphan  Schools  he  was  honest,  capable 
and  untiring  in  his  efforts  in  the  interest  of  the 
children,  and  we  are  convinced  from  our  know- 
ledge of  his  work  that  with  motives  pure  and 
conscience  void  of  offence  he  performed  his 
duties  in  connection  therewith. 

Resolved^  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  to 
be  signed  by  the  officers,  be  sent  to  the  family 
of  the  deceased. 

James  A.  Beaver, 
Geo.  G.  Boyer,  President  Com,  S,  O.  S. 

F,  S,  and  Treasurer, 

No  good  man  in  America  has  ever  been 
madethesubjectof  so  much  wicked  defama- 
tion and  scurrilous  newspaper  remark  as 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  yet  he  goes  down 
into  history  not  only  as  one  of  the  most  un- 
selfish, greatest^  and  best  men  that  has  ever 
been  at  the  head  of  our  national  government, 
but  also  the  best-loved  man  who  has  ever 
been  President  of  the  Utiited  States.  This 
last  is  due  in  no  small  part  to  his  maligners, 
who  so  directed  upon  him  the  attention  of 
an  observant  public,  that,  scanning  his  every 
word  and  act,  they  came  to  see  for  them- 
selves how  honest,  how  good,  how  true  his 
patient  soul.  And  then  they  learned  to 
know  him  and — to  lave  him  / 

It  was  so  with  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
State  did  such  a  tempest  of  furious  detrac- 
tion rage  about  the  devoted  head  of  one 
man — and  he  a  high  public  official,  of  blame- 
less life,  conscientious  in  the  performance  of 
every  duty,  and  innocent  of  every  charge  so 
recklessly  laid  against  him  1  The  newspa- 
papers  of  each  political  party,  with  three  or 
four  noble  exceptions,  vied  with  each  other, 
from  day  to  day,  for  many  months,  in  their 
work  of  "  bearing  false  witness,"  until  the 
whole  Commonwealth  was  roused  to  look 
carefully  at  Dr.  Higbee  and  his  work.  We 
know  now  that  what  was  meant  to  be  his 
ruin  has  really  given  him  that  foremost 
place  in  the  confidence,  respect  and  affection 
of  the  State,  which,  with  his  innate  modesty 
and  desire  to  avoid  attention,  he  would  not 
otherwise  have  obtained.  Dr.  Higbee  would 
never  have  been  fully  known  to  Pennsyl- 
vania as  he  is  to-day,  but  for  this  Soldiers' 
Orphan  campaign  of  slander.  Again,  '<  He 
maketh  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him." 
We  quote  from  a  private  letter  written  to  a 
friend  during  this  most  trying  period  of  all 
his  life,  in  which  he  says  : 


**  I  can  stand  persecution,  but  I  feel  it  too, 
perhaps  more  keenly  than  my  friends  are 
aware  of.  I  cannot  see  that  I  justly  deserve 
what  the  Governor  sees  fit  to  put  upon 
me.  If  he  enjoys  it,  I  only  pity  him  in  his 
youth,  and  trust  he  may  not  be  called  upon 
to  suffer  its  sting  in  his  maturer  years. 
This  much  I  have  learned  as  never  before, 
that  without  charity  we  are  nothing.  This 
queen  of  all  the  theological  virtues  is  almost 
too  tender  and  beautiful  to  be  seen  in  the 
general  walks  of  men." 


DR.  HIGBEE  MEMORIAL  CIRCULAR. 

The  prompt  and  unanimous  approval  of 
the  project  for  the  erection  of  a  monument 
or  other  memorial  in  honor  of  Dr.  Higbee, 
as  suggested  by  Superintendent  Brumbaugh 
and  at  once  seconded  by  Superintendent 
Brecht  and  others,  speaks  with  noble  em- 
phasis both  of  the  regard  in  which  the  in- 
fluence and  the  work  of  the  late  State  Super- 
intendent are  held  in  all  parts  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  of  the  generous  disposition 
of  the  men  who  could  give  such  prompt 
recognition  and  hearty  support  to  the 
measure  proposed.  It  is  eminently  proper 
thus  to  honor  the  memory  of  a  great  and 
good  man,  who  has  been  a  public  benefac- 
tor in  no  ordinary  degree. 

To  bring  the  life  and  character  and  work 
of  such  a  man  prominently  to  the  attention 
of  youth,  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  im- 
pressing deeply  the  best  lessons  that  are 
ever  learned  by  any  human  soul.  To  en- 
courage pupils  to  contribute  of  their  own 
little  means  towards  a  cause  so  worthy  is  a 
wholesome  lesson  in  giving,  that  may  be 
worth  more  than  many  a  lesson  in  the  cheap 
school  arithmetic  of  getting  and  keeping 
which  trains  so  often  towards  narrowness, 
meanness,  selfishness.  Souls  there  are  that 
pass  such  occasions  by,  preventing  good  to 
those  under  their  care,  and  grow  more 
shrivelled  in  so  doing ;  while  greater  natures 
turn  them  to  account  and  make  them  oc- 
casions of  blessing  to  themselves  and  others, 
young  and  old,  about  them. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  Pennsylva- 
nia have  the  character  and  work  of  one  man 
— and  he  a  preacher  of  the  Word  and  a 
teacher  of  righteousness — been  so  held  up 
for  universal  regard  and  admiration  every- 
where throughout  the  State,  as  on  Friday, 
January  31st,  1890.  This  memorial  service 
was  the  grand  thing  in  the  thought  of  its 
projectors,  the  contribution  to  the  memorial 
fund  being  a  matter  of  great  account  but 
yet  of    secondary   importance.     The  first 
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afforded     favorable    opportunity    for     the 
second  as  a  fitting  incident  of  the  day. 

The  circular  which  was  sent  out  to  all 
I>arts  of  the  State  affords  full  information  as 
•  to  the  plan  of  the  Committee.  It  was  not 
regarded  as  at  all  imperative  that  the  con- 
tributions to  the  memorial  fund  proposed 
should  all  be  received  on  the  Memorial  day 
recommended  for  general  observance. 
These  were  to  be  taken  at  any  time  most 
convenient,  increased  at  any  time  as  might 
seem  desirable,  and  sent  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  locality  in  which  the  fund  is 
collected,  (unless  it  be  preferred  by  those 
collecting  the  same  to  remit  directly  to  the 
bank.)  Through  this  official  the  money  to 
be  remitted  to  the  Fulton  National  Bank 
of  Lancaster,  the  custodian  of  the  fund,  said 
bank  receipting  for  the  same,  and  crediting 
each  county,  city,  borough,  or  private  in- 
dividual, with  amount  received,  whether 
large  or  small.  It  is  hoped  by  the  com- 
mittee that  all  contributions  may  be  sent  in 
not  later  than  June  ist  of  the  current  year. 
The  circular  is  as  follows : 

To  the    Teachers  and  Pupils  of  the   Public 
Schools  of  Pennsylvania  : 

The  educational  fraternity  of  the  Common- 
wealth mourns  at  the  erave  of  Dr.  Higbee. 
Few  men  enjoyed  in  so  full  a  measure  the  high 
esteem  of  their  fellow- men  or  held  so  warm  a 
place  in  the  hearts  of  their  friends  and  asso- 
ciates as  our  late  lamented  State  Superintend- 
ent. His  brilliant  intellect,  ripe  scholarship, 
charming  personality,  and  profound  spiritual 
sense,  won  for  him  the  enviable  distinction  of 
being  one  of  the  remarkable  men  of  the  country. 

It  was  his  privilege  to  labor  in  high  and  re- 
sponsible places  among  men.  In  all  of  them 
he  gained  distinction  and  in  some  of  them  a 
national  reputation.  The  chosen  purpose  of  his 
life  was  to  go  about,  in  a  simple  and  unob- 
trusive manner,  earnestly  seeking  to  help  others 
to  see  the  glory  and  righteousness  of  the  Divine 
Master.  Whoever  knew  him  learned  to  love 
him  with  a  devotion  that  will  reach  beyond  the 
seal  of  the  silent  tomb  and  ripen  into  a  sacred 
memory  of  sweet  and  holy  reverence.  A  great 
and  good  man  has  fallen  and  the  gloom  of  a 
great  grief  has  been  cast  upon  the  community 
at  large.  Stricken  at  the  post  of  duty  like  a 
faithful  sentinel,  he  offered  up  his  life,  entered 
into  the  rest  of  the  better  land,  and  left  us  the 
inspiration  «f  an  example  that  will  quicken  in 
us  a  higher  icon ception  of  Christian  citizenship. 

In  his  desth  the  schools  of  the  State  have 
lost  an  educator  of  the  highest  type.  Through 
the  genius  of  his  broad  culture  and  still  broader 
manhood,  he  left  an  impression  upon  our  school 
system  that  will  be  a  source  of  guidance  and 
inspiration  to  the  present  and  succeeding  gen- 
erations. The  character  of  his  professional 
work  can  never  be  fully  gauged  from  the  legis- 
lative enactments  passed  during  his  administra- 
tion.   Beyond  these  more  formal  provisions  of 


legislation,  he  exercised  a  subde  spiritual  power 
that  influenced  the  minds  of  men  to  take  a 
wider  and  more  profound  view  of  the  problem 
of  education.  His  grave  and  arduous  labors 
are  finished;  and  in  the  judgment  of  men  the 
work  was  well  done.  'The  genial  greeting  of 
voice  and  hand  and  eye  that  so  often  kindled 
in  the  soul  of  teacher  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  and 
a  loftier  ideal,  has  been  translated  into  a  song 
of  praise  in  the  future  life. 

Though  dead  he  yet  lives  and  bids  us  in  the 
same  eloquent  strains  that  have  so  often  thrilled 
us  to  keep  a  fatherly  watch  over  the  children, 
that  they  may  grow  up  in  the  wisdom  of  a 
higher  spiritual  life.  How  earnestly  and  yet 
how  tenderly  he  pleaded  for  the  children !  Now 
in  a  strain  that  rippled  like  die  merry  laughter 
of  childhood,  and  now  in  a  matchless  sppeal 
that  rolled  as  trumpet  tones  from  the  spirit- 
world  I  His  prayer  was  always  with  them  and 
for  them.  His  last  words  on  earth  were  spoken 
to  a  boy.  What  could  be  more  beautiful  or 
sug^stive  than  to  give  the  litde  ones  the  privi- 
lege of  paying  a  last  tribute  of  re^)ect  to  their 
departed  friend  ? 

In  this  spirit  it  is  proposed  to  let  the  children 
aid  in  erecting  a  suitable  monument  by  the 
schools  of  the  State  to  the  memory  and  services 
of  the  distinguished  dead.  The  plan  contem- 
plates placin?  this  memorial  upon  the  Capitol 
grounds  at  Harrisburg,  if  the  amount  contri- 
buted shall  be  deemed  sufficient  by  the  next 
State  Teachers'  Association,  and  permission 
from  the  Legislature  can  be  obtained  for  its 
erection.  If  either  of  these  conditions  fails,  then 
the  proposition  is  to  erect  a  monument,  suitably 
inscribed,  over  his  remains,  and  to  place  la^e 
crayon  portraits  of  him  in  each  of  our  Nomul 
Schools,  where  he  may  continue  to  speak  to  the 
thousands  of  youne  men  and  women  of  the 
State,  and  inspire  them  by  his  noble  example 
and  influence  as  a  teacher. 

It  is  believed  that  it  will  be  deemed  a  privi- 
lege to  contribute  to  the  support  of  this  wofrlhy 
movement.  And  that  all  who  desire  may  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  aid  in  its  promotion  it  is 
respectfully  requested,  through  this  circular 
issued  to  every  school  in  the  State,  that  Friday, 
January  31,  i8go,  be  known  and  observed  m 
all  the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction as  "Higbee  Memorial  Day,"  for 
the  purpose  of  devoting  a  short  time  to  exer- 
cises appropriate  to  the  character  of  our  late 
eminent  friend,  and  to  receive  contributions  to 
the  monument  fund.  It  is  hoped  that  every 
school  will  join  in  this  free-gift  offering,  and 
that  the  sum  contributed  shall  average  at  least 
one  cent  for  every  pupil  and  ten  cents  for  every 
teacher.  The  following  oudine  of  suggestions 
will  explain  the  proposed  method  of  proceeding: 

Teachers  are  requested  to  see  that  the  circu- 
lars forwarded  to  them  containing  tributes  to 
Dr.  Higbee  are  read  before  the  schools  as  part 
of  the  memorial  exercises. 

The  amount  of  money  collected  in  each 
school  should  be  forwarded  at  once  by  the 
teacher  to  the  City  or  County  Superintendent, 
as  the  case  may  be,  of  his  respective  district. 
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Principals  of  Nonnal  Schools,  Superintend- 
ents of  Cities,  Boroughs  and  Counties  will  re- 
mit the  contributions  of  their  respective  schools 
or  districts  at  any  time  before  the  first  day  of 
June  next. 

The  Fulton  National  Bank  of  Lancaster,  Pa., 
is  authorized  to  act  as  Trustee  of  the  fiind,  and 
irill  duly  acknowledge  and  receipt  for  all 
moneys  received. 

Teachers  wishing  to  obtain  further  informa- 
tion upon  any  point  can  do  so  by  writing  to 
their  respective  Superintendents. 

In  counties  where  it  is  thought  best  by  the 
Superintendent  to  postpone  the  collections 
until  later  in  the  session,  let  the  day  desig- 
nated be  observed  in  all  other  features  and  the 
money  contributed  upon  such  a  day  as  he  may 
see  proper  to  appoint. 

The  next  State  Teachers*  Association  will  be 
asked  to  appoint  an  Executive  Committee  of  five 
active  school  men  now  in  the  service,  who  will 
be  duly  empowered  to  carry  into  effect  all  nec- 
essary arrangements  relating  to  the  proposed' 
memorial. 

Let  the  schools  of  the  State  unite  in  a  fra- 
ternal spirit  to  crown  the  eminent  virtues  of 
their  late  distinguished  leader  with  this  substan- 
tial tribute  of  esteem  and  affection. 

Issued  by  the  authority  of  a  large  number  of 
Normal  School  Principals  and  City,  County  and 
Borough  Superintendents  who  have  personally 
volunteered  to  give  this  project  their  generous 
support.  (Signed,) 

M.  G.  BtiUMBAUGH,  Prtst  of  Committee, 
M.  J.  Brecht,  Secretary  of  Committee. 


BRlXr  SXTRACTS  FROM  LETTKRS. 

We  are  compelled,  in  closing,  to  condense 
much  matter  into  small  space,  and  hence 
present  extracts  more  or  less  brief  from 
numerous  letters  and  other  communications, 
with  and  without  credit  to  the  writers,  omit- 
ting much  that  is  already  in  type  under 
this  head.  The  same  charm  of  light  and 
warmth  and  color  pervades  them  all : 

"An  inexpressible  sorrow  seizes  me  when- 
ever I  think  of  my  dearest  friend.  Dr.  Higbee. 
When  I  returned  from  Europe  in  1864, 1  was 
badly  shaken  in  my  religious  views.  In  that 
crisis  of  my  spiritual  life  he  was  of  great  help 
to  me,  for  which  I  shall  ever  be  thankful.  Since 
then  I  have  received  only  good  from  him.  He 
was  a  noble-hearted  man.  Spite,  revenge,  etc., 
were  things  that  he  disdained,  and  regarded  as 
a  tarnish  of  the  spirit  that  cherished  them.  He 
could  not  believe  that  a  man  whom  he  loved 
could  play  him  false.  He  could  not  believe  it ! 
He  suffered  acutely  from  misrepresentation  bv 
others,  but  he  said  little  and  tried  to  live  such 
things  down,  as  well  as  all  prejudice  or  sense  of 
being  injured  in  any  form. 

Major  Jos.  K.  Bolton,  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  writes:  "Dr. 
Higbee  was  a  friend  the  fragrance  of  whose 
life  has  often  cheered  and  helped  us  when  the 
world  seemed  cold  and  unfeeling.    His  learn- 


ing and  culture  did  not  take  from  him  the  meek 
and  lowly  spirit  which  characterizes  those  who 
sit  at  the  feet  of  Christ  and  learn  of  Him.  In 
the  years  of  mv  work  for  him  I  have  always 
found  him  tender  and  kind.  He  loved  men's 
sympathies,  and  felt  keenly  the  cruel  thrusts  of 
unjust  suspicion  and  wrone.  But  he  endured 
without  a  murmur,  and  wiui  such  patience  as 
.touched  our  hearts,  because  we  loved  him.  We 
miss  him  and  mourn  our  loss,  but  we  also  feel 
that  he  is  beyond  the  reach  of  anything  that  can 
harm  or  disturb  his  peace.  Only  the  curse  is 
left  behind,  and  the  glory  put  on  which  is  in 
reserve  for  all  the  finally  faithful." 

Dr.  Higbee  was  a  foremost  mind  and  spirit 
in  the  great  field  of  popular  education,  carrying 
into  it  a  sympathetic  heart,  a  cultured  intellect, 
and  generous  lofty  spirit.  Well  may  his  im- 
mediate co-workers  in  Pennsylvania  mourn  his 
death.  They  have  sustained  a  loss  not  easily 
supplied,  and  those  of  us  in  the  more  distant 
fielas  of  our  great  Union,  mingle  our  tears  of 
regret  and  sorrow  with  those  who  were  nearer 
to  him,  and  who  have  a  more  complete  sense 
of  his  worth,  his  truth,  and  his  manly  earnest- 
ness. He  leaves  a  rich  heritage  to  the  State 
and  the  Nation  in  a  character  pure,  noble,  lofty, 
and  altogether  worthy  of  study  and  imitation. — 
Hon,  A,  y,  Russell,  State  Superintendent  oj 
Public  Instruction,  Tallahassee,  Florida. 

In  a  private  note  Hon.  Henry  C.  Hickok,^ ex- 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  says : 
"  Dr.  Higbee's  mind  was  full-orbed  and  lumin- 
ous like  Uie  sun,  pouring  light,  intellectual  and 
spiritual  light,  with  fervid  enthusiasm  upon 
every  educational  topic  that  came  up  for  con- 
sideration. His  fullness  of  learning  was  so 
comprehensive  and  profound  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  anything  empirical  or  eccentric.  As 
a  teacher,  and  a  teacher  of  teachers,  his  qualifi- 
cations were  superb.  His  untimely  death  is  a 
heavy  loss  that  cannot  but  be  felt  and  deeply 
mourned  throughout  the  Commonwealth." 

The  death  of  Dr.  Higbee  was  a  severe 
shock  to  the  people  of  our  county.  He  was 
very  highly  esteemed,  and  expressions  of  sor- 
row are  on  every  tongue.  He  was  an  inspira- 
tion to  all.  His  profound  scholarship,  his  elo- 
quence, and,  above  all,  his  kind  and  genial  dis- 
position, coidd  not  but  endear  him  to  all  who 
knew  him  well.  He  has  made  for  himself  a 
name  that  will  endure  when  monuments  of  art 
shall  have  crumbled.  His  memory  will  be  kept 
green  in  the  hearts  of  our  rising  generaton. — 
Supt,  A,  J.  Beitzel,  Cumberland  County,  Pa. 

With  the  great  body  of  teachers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, we  mourn  the  sudden  death  of  Dr.  E.  £. 
Higbee,  who,  by  his  ability  and  deep  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  schools  of  our  State,  had 
won  a  place  in  the  heart  of  every  lover  of  the 
cause  of  popular  education. — Supt.  M.  Z. 
Knight,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Higbee  has  caused  profound 
sorrow  throughout  this  county.  Our  teachers 
especially  were  surprised  and  shocked  by  the 
announcement  of  his  death,  as  it  was  but  a  few 
weeks  before  that  he  had  spent  several  days 
with  us  at  the  County  Institute,  apparentiy  m 
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his  usual  health.  Suitable  memorial  services 
were  held  in  the  Gettysburg  schools  on  the  day 
of  his  funeral,  as  also  in  other  schools  of  the  coun- 
try, after  which  they  were  quietly  dismissed  for 
the  day. — Supt.  Aaron  Sheely,  Adams  Co,,  Pa, 

In  my  short  acquaintance  with  Dr.  £.  £.  Hig- 
bee,  I  know  of  nothing  that  lets  more  light  into 
his  soul -nature,  showing  his  deep,  loving  and 
comforting  sympathy  than  his  letters  to  me' 
bearing  on  the  awful  calamity  of  May  31,  '89. 
His  heart  seemed  to  palpitate  in  every  line  he 
wrote,  and  burn  in  every  word  he  spoke. 
Words  poured  forth  from  burning  hearts  are 
sure  to  kindle  the  hearts  of  others.  "  To  live 
in  hearts  we  leave  behind  is  not  to  die."  There- 
fore the  Doctor  is  not  dead. — Supt,  y,  M. 
Leech,  Cambria  County,  Pa, 

Dr.  Higbee  was  a  man  of  wide  culture,  a 
thorough  scholar  in  every  department  of  learn- 
ing, and  a  Christian  gentleman  of  the  highest 
character.  As  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  he  was  energetic,  enthusiastic,  and 
progressive ;  and  his  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  his  high  office  has  made  a  permanent  im- 
pression on  the  school  system  of  the  State.  His 
public  and  his  private  life  were  alike  blameless, 
and  he  will  be  mourned  by  thousands  who  knew 
him  intimately  and  loved  him  well.  Although 
dead,  he  will  live  long  in  the  hearts  and  lives 
of  the  many  to  whom  his  example  and  instruc- 
tion have  been  an  inspiration. — Dr,  E.  O.  Lyte, 
Principal  State  Normal  School,  Millersville,  Pa, 

Dr.  Higbee  will  never  be  forgotten  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  first  time  I  heard  him  speak,  I 
was  forcibly  impressed  by  his  superior  ability 
and  attainments.  Years  later,  he  visited  our 
Institute,  and,  taking  me  by  the  hand,  gave  me 
helpful  words  of  encouragement.  By  his  kind- 
liness, by  his  kingliness,  he  was  sure  to  impress 
all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  a  modest  gentleman,  who  made 
no  effort  to  bring  his  greatness  to  die  attention 
of  the  public.  But  that  is  one  feature  of  his 
character  that  will  make  him  stand  forth  all  the 
greater  in  history.  Truly  we  have  lost  a  man 
we  could  ill  afford  to  lose.  Such  a  man  he  was, 
indeed,  that  of  him  we  can  truly  say,  "  Our  loss 
is  his  fain." — County  Supt,  F,  H,  Slyder,  Orrs- 
town,  Franklin  County,  Pa, 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  opening 
address  of  Co.  Supt.  J.W.  Sturdevant,  of  Craw- 
ford County,  at  the  annual  Institute  held  in 
Meadville :  "We  mourn  the  leader  of  the  edu- 
cational councils  of  our  State.  We  mourn  one 
whose  eloquent  voice  we  have  on  three  occa- 
sions heard  ring  in  these  halls  like  a  bugle- 
note,  in  the  cause  of  the  good,  the  true,  and  the 
beautiful.  To  him  the  flower  of  education  was 
the  opening  of  the  inner  vision  to  the  beauty  of 
nature  and  of  God's  works  everywhere.  To 
him  no  man  and  no  audience  was  too  practical 
for  this  ideal.  Even  in  his  official  reports,  sta- 
tistics and  poetry  went  hand  in  hand.  A  study 
of  his  life,  to  which  the  next  issue  of  The 
School  Journal  will  be  devoted,  will  make  us 
all  better,  for  surely  he  was  a  man  of  no  ordi- 
nary mould.*' 


"  When  vou  consider  that  I  am  writing  upon 
the  loss  o/^an  old  and  respected  confidential 
companion  of  my  youth,  the  dear,  true,  and 
tried  friend  of  my  more  mature  years,  and  withal 
one  more  nearly  related,  of  whom  I  have  al- 
ways been  so  proud,  and  to  whom,  alas !  I  fear 
too  little  (seemingly)  devoted,  you  can  from  the 
depth  of  your  own  bereavement  form  a  true  es- 
timate of  mine.  .  .  .  What  a  melancholy 
comfort  it  is  that  I  so  lately  saw  him,  and  that  I 
never  loved  him  better ;  it  was  a  renewal  of  oor 
confidence  and  affection.  When  I  bade  him 
good-bye  and  kissed  him  and  said  'God  bless 
you,'  I  feared  it  was  our  last  meeting  on  this 
earth ;  and  how  it  sank  into  my  heart,  when  he 
replied,  almost  too  full  of  emotion  for  utterance, 
*  God  bless  you  F  I  felt  that  the  benediction 
came  from  the  depths  of  his  great,  true  heait, 
and  I  treasured  it  then,  and  the  more  now,  as  I 
feel  he  carried  his  last  words  to  me  home  with 
him  to  Heaven,  where  they  may  live  and  not 
die.    May  God  grant  it ! 

*'  Oh !  I  think,  and  I  think,  of  the  many, 
many  happy  hours  with  him  in  all  the  (nearly 
forty  I  years  of  our  friendship ;  but  I  find  my- 
self a  welling  most  on  the  last  few  days  that  ve 
were  together— our  pleasant  ramble  over  the 
farm,  our  talks  of  temporal  and  spiritual  affairs, 
and  our  standing  together  on  the  sacred  ground, 
the  spot  where  now  lie  his  mortal  remains,— 
here  I  linger,  and  I  see  him — dear  brother,  how 
sad  he  seemed !  I  then  thought  it  may  have 
been  because  of  his  dear  son  resting  there,  and 
it  no  doubt  was  in  part ;  but  now  I  believe  it  was 
also  that  he  appreciated  then  that  he  too  would 
soon  have  to  leave  all  so  dear  to  him  on  earth, 
and  repose  under  the  same  sod. 

"  I  never  knew  one  who  had  less  terror  of 
death,  for  he  looked  upon  it  as  but  a  new  biith 
to  life ;  and  yet  I  never  knew  one  of  stronger, 
sincerer,  more  devoted  and  unselfish  attach- 
ments for  those  he  loved,  and  to  leave  them, 
though  it  might  be  to  gain  a  crown,  was  always 
to  him  a  struggle  and  a  pang.  Not  for  himself, 
but  for  God  and  his  friends  and  humanity,  he 
lived,  and  shrank  to  die.  For  them  he  truly 
lived,  and  for  them  and  in  devotion  to  their  ser- 
vice verily  he  died.  *  Requiescat  in  pace,'  all 
who  knew  him  and  loved  him  may  truly  say." 


'^  AUF  WIEDERSEHEN  ! 


II 


The  first  time  I  met  Dr.  Higbee  was  soon 
after  his  appointment  as  State  Superintend* 
ent  in  1 88 1.  It  did  not  take  long  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  him,  for  of  all  his 
faculties,  that  of  making  friends  and  attach- 
ing them  to  him  was  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  and  extraordinary.  In  this 
respect  he  seemed  to  possess  a  sort  of  fasci- 
nation, by  which  all  generous-hearted 
people  who  came  into  his  presence  were 
attracted  towards  him,  and  bound  to  him  by 
ties  which  neither  time  nor  circumstance 
had  power  to  dissolve. 

Though  he  had  done  most  of  his  teaching 
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in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and 
had  paid  little  attention  to  the  public 
schools,  it  required  but  a  short  time  for  him 
to  become  familiar  with  the  system.  He 
often  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
work  done  by  his  predecessors — the  former 
State  Superintendents — and  expressed  sur- 
prise to  find  such  a  vast  system,  in  all  its 
details,  in  such  splendid  condition.  In  a 
remarkably  short  time,  he  had  made  his  way 
into  every  county  and  become  acquainted 
with  the  school  men  of  the  State. 

This  is  not  the  time  nor  the  occasion  to 
speak  at  length  of  his  work ;  suffice  it  to  say 
that  from  the  day  on  which  he  entered  the 
public  service,  until  that  on  which  he  passed 
the  gates  of  death,  he  was  never  a  follower 
but  always  a  leader.  Many  of  the  measures 
of  which  we  feel  proud  were  engrafted  upon 
the  system  during  his  administration,  and 
through  his  reports  and  addresses  he  came 
to  be  universally  recognized  as  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  efficient  State  Superintend- 
ents in  the  country. 

I  prefer  to  speak  of  him  now  as  a  co- 
laborer,  a  companion  and  friend.  During 
his  entire  administration  our  relations  were 
very  close  and  intimate,  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  there  never  was  the  slightest  misunder- 
standing between  us.  To  see  him  in  sick- 
ness and  in  health,  in  joy  and  in  sadness,  in 
prosperity  and  in  adversity — this  was  to 
know  and  to  love  him. 

We  attended  many  Institutes  together. 
The  last  one  .of  these  was  at  Norristown, 
shortly  before  his  death.  Here  we  occu- 
pied the  same  room,  and  it  was  during  this 
trip  that  I  became  convinced  that  his  health 
was  rapidly  declining,  and  that  the  world 
and  the  things  of  the  world  were  fast  fading 
away  before  him.  Feeble  as  he  was,  he 
made  two  addresses,  one  before  the  Institute 
and  another  to  the  convention  of  Directors. 
While  both  were  excellent,  the  first  was  one 
of  the  most  effective  I  have  ever  heard.  It 
was  a  plea  for  the  proper  training  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  was  delivered  with  such  fervor  and 
pathos  that  it  made  a  wonderful  impression^ 
and  he  was  congratulated  on  every  side. 

Our  last  meeting  was  at  Harrisburg  on 
Monday,  December  9th,  where  we  took 
dinner  together.  We  had  a  delightful  hour, 
and  little  did  I  think  then  that  it  would  be 
our  last  meeting.  We  walked  together  to 
the  office,  where  he  spent  several  hours  be- 
fore taking  the  train  for  Mifflin.  When  he 
left  he  bade  each  one  Good-bye,  and  the 
last  words  he  spoke — a  favorite  expression 
of  his  when  leaving,  was  the  German — 
Auf  wiedersehen  I 


The  next  evening,  when  the  day's  work 
was  about  done  and  we  sat  together  in  the 
Department  engaged  in  friendly  conversa- 
tion, our  thoughts  turning  to  the  Doctor, 
we  were  expressing  regret  that  he  should 
continue  to  do  platform  work  in  his  en- 
feebled condition,  when  the  conversation 
was  suddenly  and  sadly  broken  by  a  tele- 
gram saying  that  Dr.  Higbee  was  stricken 
down  with  apoplexy  at  the  station  near 
Mifflin,  and  that  we  should  meet  the  train 
which  would  bring  him  to  Harrisburg. 
The  scene  at  the  station  was  a  sad  one,  in- 
deed. He  was  unconscious  and  recognized 
no  one.  The  hand  which  always  grasped 
another*s  so  heartily  lay  motionless  at  his 
side,  and  that  voice  whose  every  tone  was 
music  was  hushed  and  still. 

He  is  gone.  The  death  of  such  a  man 
awakens  many  sad  but  sweet  reflections  and 
touches  the  heart  with  tenderest  emotion. 
It  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  few  men  to  die 
amidst  so  warm  a  gratitude  flowing  from  the 
hearts  of  those  with  whom  and  for  whom 
he  labored.  *M«/  Wiedersehen!*^ 
— Hon,  Henry  Hauck^  Deputy  Superintend 
dent  of  Public  Instruction^  Harrisburg,  Fa. 


SOME  CHOICE  THINGS  MAINLY  FROM  POETICAL. 

MANUSCRIPTS. 

Here  Dr.  Higbee  speaks  for  himself.    He 
has  been  called  a  poet,  and  that  he  was.    It 
was  his  habit  during  a  part  of  his  life  to- 
write  short  original  poems  in  his  letters  to 
certain  of  his  nearest  friends.     They  seemed 
to  be  the  offspring  of  the  moment.     These- 
letters^  in  his  legible  and  beautiful  hand- 
writing, would  often  be  illustrated  with  pen* 
and- ink  or  sepia   drawings,   as  delicately 
done   as    those   of  Thackeray,   presenting, 
points  in  the  landscape  about  him,  or  some: 
fanciful  sketch  of  rocks  and  stream,  bushes 
and  trees,  sky  and  birds — perhaps  the  hunter 
and  his  dogs,  all  exquisitely  touched  in  and 
occupying  but  little  space.     He  seldom  al- 
lowed himself  time  for  any  ambitious  effort 
in  this  field  of  letters. 

What  he  did  seems  but  a  hint  of  what  he 
might  have  done,  with  leisure  to  devote 
himself  to  literary  work  of  this  kind.  We 
make  room  for  a  few  pages,  selected  from, 
his  manuscripts,  which  will  be  read  withi 
much  interest  by  his  friends.  Most  of  what 
is  here  given  is  now  put  into  type  for  the 
first  time,  and  from  his  own  manuscript. 
His  own  remarks,  taken  from  his  letters, 
precede  and  follow  the  lines  in  some  cases.. 
The  first  and  longest  poem  is  preceded  by  a 
friendly  critique  written  by  Prof.  Wm.  M». 
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Nevin,  a  fine  literary  and  classical  scholar, 
and  himself  a  poet — whom,  for  the  genial 
humor  that  plays  through  his  writings  and 
for  his  charming  personality,  Dr.  Higbee 
used  to  call  the  Charles  Lamb  of  America. 
But  we  are  writing  at  too  great  length. 
Between  the  life-like  picture  of  Dr.  Higbee 
— made  in  the  best  style  of  the  engraver's 
art,  so  as  to  be  suitable  for  framing — which 
is  found  at  the  beginning,  and  these  pages 
of  happy  verse  at  the  close,  we  have  gathered 
much  that  is  gladly  and  gratefully  submitted 
to  readers  of  7%^  yb»r«tf/ everywhere. 

A  CRITIQUB  AND  POBMS. 

My  Dear  Friend: — I  cannot  tell  you  with 
what  a  zest  I  have  perused  and  re-perused  your 
delectable  prelude  to  your  forthcoming  volume 
of  poetry,  and  how  its  verses,  never  as  yet  hav- 
ing been  set  up  in  type  nor  drawn  in  the  least 
from  any  book,  but  derived  immediately  from 
the  fair  face  of  Nature  herself,  have  enchanted 
my  soul,  and  in  the  reading  of  them  rejuvenated 
me  for  the  time  by  at  least  thirty  years,  carrying 
me  far  back  in  their  magic  force  to  the  old 
familiar  scenes  they  so  graphically  describe! 
Just  as  fresh  and  blooming,  too,  do  I  find  these, 
as  they  are  set  forth  in  your  verses,  as  they  must 
be  even  now  in  leafy  June  to  those  who  are  be- 
holding them,  but  with  this  advantage  on  my 
vart,  rendered  far  more  hallowed  and  romantic 
by  the  charming  glamour  thrown  around  them 
derived  from  pleasant  memories  and  classical 
and  mediaeval  fancies,  and  fond  associations 
with  which  you  have  clothed  them. 

Of  the  wild  woods  and  the  mountains  they 
are  redolent  There  is  nothing  exotic  here. 
The  birds  have  their  own  mellow  notes  and 
modish  plumage,  and  the  trees  and  vines  and 
flowers  tneir  own  bloom  and  coloring  and  fra- 

^.grance.    They  are  all  racy  of  the  soil,  and  true 

'to  their  life  and  habits. 

How  I  have  been  pleased,  too,  with  your 

« choice  epithets  and  the  narmonious  flow  of  your 
verses,  always  in  full  accordance  with  the  sen- 

•  tiroent  expressed,  and  resembling  in  their  tone 
:  sometimes  the  very  lulling  sound  described, 

**  like  murmVous  hum  of  bees 
Among  the  linden-bloom  " 

Your  rural  descriptions  are  always  subjective 
and  logical,  being  full  of  life  and  love  and  ani- 
mation. 

I  admire,  besides,  your  faithfulness  of  delinea- 
tion of  mountain  scenery,  especially  of  that 
which  fell  before  your  eyes  in  your  solitary  ram- 
ble up  the  Gap,  to  be  appreciated  fully  only  by 
such  as  are  familiar  with  its  erandeur  and 
beauty,  and  your  employment  of  the  pentameter 
blank  verse,  so  admirably  adapted  for  setting 
forth  with  truthfulness  in  Enghsh  the  natursu 
simplicity  and  pathos  of  idyllic  poetry,  and  your 
happy  allusions  to  Simichidas  in  his  seventh 
idyll,  falling   in   so    appropriately  with    your 

•  theme,  the  finest  piece  of   rustic    landscape 
paintii^g  to  be  met  with  in  the  whole  of  Theo- 

•critus. 


Your  charming  espousal  song  is  fiiUy  equal 
to  the  soaring  Skylark  of  the  £t&k  Shepherd, 
being  indeed  more  richly  tinged  with  the  purple 
light  of  love.  Do  not  delay  the  publication  of 
your  poems  to  the  next  century.  Tastes  may  be 
changed  by  that  time,  and  old  scenes  forgotten. 
They  belong  to  this.  In  the  meanwhile,  send 
me,  descending  from  your  heights,  that  prom- 
ised song  of  invitation  in  the  racy  Doric,  stmck 
from  the  old  lyre  taken  down  from  the  peg,  more 
correspondent  to  my  capacity  and  genius,  not 
capable  of  lofty  flights. 

Mercersburg,  1879. 
To  My  Dear,  Dear  Friend: 

Forsan  et  hac  oiim  meminisse  juvabiL 


Sweet  wu  Ihe  song  that  Youth  sung  onoe, 
And  passing  sweet  was  the  response; 
But  there  are  accents  sweeter  far 
When  LoTe  leaps  down  our  eirming  star. 
Holds  back  the  blighdng  wings  of  Time, 
Melts  with  his  breath  the  crusty  rime. 
And  looks  into  our  eyes,  and  says, 
"  Come,  let  us  talk  crt  former  days." 


How  many  years  have  passed,  dear  Friend,  since  we 
(I  young,  and  thou  renewing  youth  in  age.) 
In  love-knots  tied  the  tender- bladed  grass, 
Strolling  along  the  banks  of  Conestoga. 
We  then  recalPd  still  earlier  days,  and  saw, 
Imaged  within,  deep  mossy  delb,  and  streams 
Dashing  with  foam  midst  rocks  and  tangled  vioei 
From  mountain  sides  that  hlush'd  with  bloom  of  ItoreL 
What  rambles  had  we  then  through  nodding  fem 
And  fragrant  birch !     How,  by  the  noisy  Run, 
Amongst  the  winter-gteen  and  mountain- pinks, 
Watching  the  crimson-spotted  trout,  we  loitei'd ! 
All  this  we  spake  of  to  relieve  the  pain 
Of  exile  from  this  mountain-girded  town. 
The  laurels  still  are  here.     Amongst  the  moss 
Th'  arbutus  wakens  every  Spring.    The  brook 
Runs  murm*ring  thro'  the  Gap,  and  thrush  and  laik 
Welcome  the  coming  sun.     But  thou  ait  gone. 
And  wilt  not  come  again.     The  trees  and  flow'rs, 
The  birds  and  brook,  and  all  the  mountain-sweep 
And  all  the  vale,  from  Casey's  wooded  slope 
To  PameH's  towering  top,  now  weep  and  mourn 
The  lost  companionship  of  him  who  loved. 
And  wooM  them  with  the  rhapsodies  of  song. 
For  me  the  glory  of  the  fields  has  fled, 
And  all  the  color  faded  from  the  skies ; 
And  all  the  music  of  the  woods  is  gone, 
And  all  the  sweet  light  of  the  summer  day; 
And  sadness  broods  like  night  on  all  the  hUli. 

What  is  there  here  that  doth  not  tell  of  thee? 
Each  change  of  season  through  the  lagging  Year, 
From  Spring  to  Spring  again,  utters  thy  name. 
Whene'er  I  meet  the  golden  dafibdills, 
Or  find  a  liverwort  amongst  the  leaves, 
Or  shad-tree  lighting  up  the  dull  grey  woods. 
They  ask  for  thee.    Whene'er  the  swallows  cone. 
Through  April  showers  and  the  balmy  air 
They  seem  to  be  in  eager  search  of  thee. 
The  crab-tree  perfumes  all  the  woody  paths 
Where  thou  hast  been ;  and  through  the  hills 
llie  dews  are  shaken  by  the  whippowill's  sad  song. 
The  robin  by  the  trellis'd  porch  luw  not 
Forgotten  thee ;  but  in  the  twining  rose 
Still  builds  her  nest,  awaiting  thy  return. 
Across  the  lane  the  yellow-breasted  lark 
Flies  fluttering,  and  wonders  while  she  sings 
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If  thov  yet  lov'st  the  dewy  clorer-blooin. 

The  turtle,  through  the  hacy  summer's  heat 

Fills  all  the  drooping  branches  of  the  elm 

With  moaning  soft  for  thee.     E'en  *<  skornynge"  jay 

Cries  restless  through  the  glowing  Autumn  woods, 

And  scatters  acorns  on  the  rustling  leaves. 

The  blue-bird  lingers  till  the  frosts  have  come, 

And  then  seems  loath  to  go,  not  finding  thee. 

The  crows  in  flocks  around  the  husked  com 

And  stubbled  fields,  hover  disconsolate, 

While  silently  in  fenth'ry  flakes  the  snow 

Falls  covering  the  grass  and  all  the  trees. 

How  much  of  toil  we  both  have  had  since  parting  I 
How  oft  have  clouds  of  sorrow  dimm'd  the  sun, 
And  robb'd  the  day  of  light  1     How  oft  the  din 
Of  this  strange  life  with  Ssoord  has  shut  out 
The  tender  melodies  of  youth,  and  tried. 
But  tried  in  vain,  to  hush  the  mighty  voice 
Of  music  in  the  soul !     Whene'er  I  gained. 
Not  oft,  dear  Friend,  the  merest  snatch  of  leisure, 
A  moment  from  the  famine  of  my  work. 
With  eagerness  I  sought  those  cherish'd  books, 
Which  we  had  read  and  re-read  hours  and  hours 
Together  through  the  long,  sweet  summer  days. 
Whit  though  thick  clouds  did  muffle  up  the  sky ! 
These  gave  me  light  brighter  than  ever  shone 
From  sun  or  stars.    What  though  the  babbling  din 
Of  this  poor  earth  of  ours  did  rise  and  roar ! 
These  gave  me  music  whose  deep-sounding  tones 
Drown'd  every  discord.    Could  1  not  at  will 
Join  the  good  company  of  pilgrims  bound 
From  Sonthwork's  famous  hostelrie, — or  hear* 
With  Romeo  night-bescreen'd  the  angel  voice 
Of  Juliet, — or  see  the  witches  dance 
In  Alloway's  auld- haunted  kirk,— or  gaze 
Entranc'd  amongst  the  eager  crowds  that  throng'd 
The  tourney  where  the  fair  Rowena  saw 
The  fearful  triumph  of  her  Ivanh6b  ? 
These  plum'd  my  wings»  and,  far  above  the  dust 
And  blust'rotts  wrangling  of  the  earth,  I  soar'd 
Into  the  golden  mists  of  phantasy. 

'Tis  strange,  how,  in  the  vision  of  the  mind. 
We  sweep  beyond  all  limits.    Space  and  time 
Seem  to  be  subject  to  our  own  creation : 
And  all  the  toil  and  bondage  of  the  world 
Is  left  behind,  as  we  at  will  retire 
And  find  a  timeless,  boundless  world  within. 
Where  we  can  re-arrange,  by  some  new  law, 
I  know  not  what,  the  thousand  images 
And  forms  of  things  which  meet  the  eye  or  mind. 
And  which  are  melted  down  until  the  gross 
And  sensuous  pass  away,  and  yet  remain, 
Transmuted  and  transfigur'd  into  spirit. 
After  some  weary  day  of  pain  and  toil. 
When  all  the  sunlight  fades  behind  the  hills. 
And  through  the  dewy  meadows  fire- flies  light 
Their  myruui  lamps,  and  all  the  birds  are  still, 
Silent  I  creep  into  my  silent  room 
And  rit  there  in  the  purple  twilight  brooding. 
Until,  as  by  some  superadded  sense, 
I  hear  sweet  music  through  the  silence  floating : 
Perchance  the  sounding  luirp  of  ancient  bard 
At  some  baronial  feast;  or  echoing  tones 
Of  Alpine  horns ;  or  solemn  midnight  chant 
Of  hooded  monks ;  or  ftir-off  martial  strains. 
As  some  wild  highland  chief  exultant  pipes 
His  pibroch  through  the  heathery  hilk.    Anon, 
As  in  some  waking  dream,  I  know  not  how, 
I  see  tali  plumed  knights  and  courtly  dames 
And  rich  emblazon'd  halls ;  or  stoldd  priests 


By  incensed  altars  kneeling,  while  the  moon 
Fntl-orb'd  floods  all  the  buttress'd  walls, 
And  pours  a  golden  light  on  pictur'd  saints. 
And  martyrs  carved  in  stone. 

How  many  years  have  passed,  dear  Friend,  since  we 

In  love-knots  tied  the  tender-bladed  grass, 

Strolling  along  the  banks  of  Conestoga ! 

And  yet  to  me  it  seems  but  yesterday. 

My  heart  beat  high,  for  that  fair  mountain-maid. 

Whose  voice  was  tenderer  than  the  song  of  birds. 

Was  mine.    The  pledge  was  given ;  and  a  kiss 

More  fragrant  than  the  bloom  of  mountain  grapes  • 

Had  sealed  the  vow.   'Twas  paradise.   The  flow'rs 

Bloom'd  brighter  in  the  woods.    The  trees  were  full 

Of  laughter  on  the  hills.     Leaf  unto  leaf 

Was  whispering  her  name,  and  all  the  brooks 

Heard  it,  and  leapt  with  wilder  merriment 

From  rock  to  rock ;  and  all  the  winds  breath'd  music, 

A  golden  light  swept  o'er  the  dewy  grass. 

And  Earth  seem'd  crown'd  as  for  a  bridal  feast. 

I  could  but  sing ;  and  even  now  the  strain, 

By  you  forgotten  long  ago,  to  me 

Comes  back  again  like  mnrm'rous  hum  of  bees 

Among  the  linden-bloom. 

Mom  that  the  lovers  love, 

Meeting  in  leafing  grove 
Birds  that  are  mated  as  happy  as  they  I 

Far  through  the  mossy  woods, 

Op'ning  the  flower-buds. 
Rosy  with  blushes  thou'rt  fleeing  away ! 

Swift  as  the  winds  you  pass 

Over  the  tender  grass, 
Panting  with  haste  to  escape  from  our  view : 

Yet  thy  light  step  is  heard 

Where  the  brown  sparrow  bird 
Scatters  his  notes  midst  the  silvery  dew  ! 

Haste  in  thy  wingdd  flight. 

Haste  with  thy  golden  light. 
Haste  to  the  spot  where  the  loved  ones  will  meet ! 

Waft  with  thy  gentle  breeze 

Odors  of  budding  trees 
Round  their  ftiir  forms  in  the  cherish'd  retreat ! 

Waken  the  timid  thrush 

Out  of  his  hiding  bush. 
Making  him  chant  with  a  glorious  strain  I 

Give  to  the  tinkling  brook 

Smiles  from  thy  sunny  look, 
Welcoming  back  the  sweet  Spring-time  again. 

Tell  to  the  one  I  love 

Under  the  leafing  grove, 
That  I  forget  not  affection's  dear  vow : 

Warm  with  a  sigh  of  bliss. 

Give  her  this  fervent  kiss. 
Which  for  her  lips  I  am  giving  thee  now ! 

Swift  as  thy  winged  flight. 

Beauteous  in  golden  light 
Summer  will  hurry  and  ripen  the  grain ; 

Then  at  the  bridal  call 

Just  ere  the  crimson  Fall 
Tinges  the  leaves,  I'll  be  with  her  again  I 

A  silly  Spring  tide  carol,  bom  of  love ! 

A  wood  note  blown  from  slender  oaten  reed. 

Scarce  heard  beyond  the  wide-spread  beechen  shade ! 

A  kiss,  thrown  to  the  gentle  winds  of  May  I 

Yet  now,  although  the  Spring  of  life  has  gone, 

And  faded  Autumn -leaves  are  falling  fast. 

And  all  the  mountain  tops  are  cold  with  snow 
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The  thought  of  it  and  that  fair  mountain  maid 
Who  caught  the  kiss,  and  sent  it  back  from  lips 
Sweeter  than  any  dew-bent  flow'r  of  Spring, 
Brings  that  warm  May*  day  here  again. 

Love  knows 
No  change  but  that  which  makes  it  still  more  sweet. 
Earth  may  grow  cold,  and  all  therein  : 
But  love  is  not  of  earth.    Another  sun 
Than  that  which  warms  our  skies  enkindled  it. 
When  budding,  oh  !  how  tenderly  it  blushes 
Half  hidden  in  the  leaves,  afraid  to  trust 
The  air  with  its  great  treasure !     But  in  bloom 
Unfolding,  what  a  glorious  show  it  hath  I 
It  meets  the  sunlight  with  exultant  face, 
Color  with  color  blending,  till  the  eye 
Is  dazzled  with  its  glow,  and  all  the  leaves 
Are  laden  with  the  perfume  which  it  brings. 

One  summer  day,  brief  months  or  more  ago. 

Alone  I  wander'd  up  our  mountain  Run. 

Not  famed  Anapus  through  Sicilian  groves 

More  softly  flowed,  when  sweet  Theocritus 

Fiird  all  the  dells  and  winding  hills  with  song. 

'Twas  noontide  when  I  reached  the  opening  Gap 

Thro'  which  the  whole  broad  mountain  side,  with  road 

Winding  through  vine-clad  rocks  and  chestnut  groves 

And  hanging  birch,  looks  down  upon  the  plain. 

The  fragrant  hemlock  shade,  and  cool,  soft  moss 

Still  wet  with  dew,  temper'd  the  midday  heat. 

The  woods  were  all  asleep.     No  breath  of  air 

Dlsturb'd  an  aspen  leaf,  and  all  the  ferns 

Stood  motionless,  and  every  sound  was  hush'd 

Except  th'  unceasing  gurgle  of  the  stream. 

And  some  faint  bird-call  from  the  clustering  vines. 

For  hours  I  saunter' d  through  the  blossomy  paths. 

Knowing  how  rare  it  is  that  such  a  day 

Is  granted  us.     I  had  no  harvest-feast 

To  draw  me  on  as  had  Simichidas, 

Whom  that  Cydonian  goatherd  haply  stopped, 

Until,  with  answering  bucolic  songs. 

They  made  the  woods  ring,  and  the  list' n'lngNyiuphs 

Think  Pan  was  touching  all  his  mellow  reeds. 

For  hours  I  saunter'd  through  the  blossomy  paths, 

Calm  as  the  calm  around  me,  but  alone. 

Thou  wert  not  there  to  touch  with  tuneful  lips 

The  waxen  pipes  and  waken  all  the  Nymphs 

And  Fauns  and  Satyrs  into  revelry. 

Making  the  glen  outrival  Arcady. 

Thou  wert  not  there  to  strike  the  trembling  chords 

With  potent  hand,  and,  to  their  fitting  realm. 

Bring  Ob'ron  and  Tilania,  and  send 

Their  nimble  troop  all  dancing  through  the  shade 

Of  mandrake  leaves,  or  clambering  up  the  stalks 

Of  crimson -glowing  cardinal  fiow'rs. 

Thou  smil'st? 
Hast  thou  too  with  the  rest  lost  faith  ?    Thinkst  thou 
No  Fairies  sleep  upon  the  mossy  banks, 
Or  hide  themselves  within  the  laurel  cups  ? 
That  all  the  Nymphs  have  fled  the  shadowy  glens. 
And  streams,  and  fountains,  and  that  Pan  is  dead  ? 
Hast  thou  so  soon  buried  thy  broken  staflf. 
And  drown'd  thy  book,  like  Prospero  ? 

Dear  Friend, 
This  age  is  so  immers'd  in  sensuousness 
It  cannot  see  beneath  the  form  of  things. 
The  Tabernacle  in  the  Wilderness 
Seems  quite  enough — the  Vision  in  the  Mount, 
Where  all  the  living  substance  was  revealed 
Is  heedlessly  pass'd  by.     The  e&rth  is  earth. 
And  nothing  more,  mere  body  and  no  soul, 
A  vast  atomic  mass,  and  not  as  once 
A  glorious  hieroglyph  of  Spirit. 


Summer  has  gone ;  and  now  the  woods  are  bare, 

Save  the  dark  piny  thickets  on  the  hills 

Which  skirt  the  mountain,  filPd  with  winter  winds. 

The  snow,  blown  in  the  face  of  all  the  streams. 

Hath  chill'd  their  song,  and  all  the  birds  have  fled; 

Only  the  horned  owl  through  cold  and  storm 

Sits  all  the  day  alone  in  some  dark  dough 

Winking  and  waiting  for  the  stars. 

I  wait  for  thee. 

Canst  thou  not  come,  dear  Friend,  and  with  thy  smile 

Chase  all  the  storm  away,  and  bring  again 

Th'  enquick'ning  sunlight? 

Come,  and  fill  my  heizt. 
Now  chill'd,  with  all  the  warm,  sweet  'blossoming 
Of  daisies  and  of  violets.     I  send 
To  bring  you,  all  my  scatter'd  buds  of  song : 
(Poor  buds,  that  had  not  sun  enough  to  bloom.) 
And  add  this  hearty  welcome,  which  the  wind. 
In  sudden  flurry  bursting  through  the  door. 
Just  snatch'd  from  off  the  dusty  trembling  strings 
Of  that  too  long  neglected  Doric  harp 
Of  thine,  left  banging  here  upon  its  peg. 


Once,  in  my  college  days,  at  the  University 
of  Vermont,  I  walked  out  in  an  autumn  evening, 
musing,  and  scarcely  knowing  whither,  until  I 
came  to  a  large  black  wood,  where  I  was  star- 
tled by  the  Tu-whoo !  of  an  owl,  sitting  on  an 
old  dead  tree,  just  in  front  of  me.  I  stood  still, 
and  listened  over  half  an  hour  with  exquirite 
pleasure,  and  then  returned  to  my  room  and 
wrote  the  following.  The  voice  of  the  owl 
sounded  cheefful  to  me  rather  than  sad ;  hence 
I  say  "  piping  thy  note  so  cheerily :" 

ODE  TO  THE  OWL. 

Hail  to  thee,  owl !  thou  sentinel  of  night. 

That  keepest  pace  .with  tongu^less  echo,  shoating 

Whoo! 
And  put'st  the  wanderer  to  startling  fright. 

Traveling  the  dark  woods  through. 
Thou  art  a  quaint  old  songster,  hornid  bird. 
Piping  thy  note  so  cheerily,  on  that  dead  tree. 
Then  listening  to  know  if  echo  yet  has  heard, 

And  will  return  thy  minstrelsie. 

Tu-whoo!  sooth,  that's  a  blast  of  noble  sound! 
And  dost  thou  hear  it  rolling  through  the  evening  air 
And  canst  thou  mark  how  wood  and  hills  aroond, 

Thy  note  of  warning  bear  ? 
Tu-whoo !  again  ?  sure  thou'rt  a  queer  old  fowl 
To  practice  here  thy  song  in  solitary  glee; 
Thou  must  be  of  thy  feathery  tribe  a  stoic  owl. 

Thou  carest  little  for  society. 

I  love  thee  since  thou  dost  not* boast  thy  song, 
Like  birds  of  day.  who  only  wish  they  may  be  heard— 
Thou  never  gabbiest  with  unbridled  tongue. 

Thou  art  a  modest  bird. 
But  when  dim  evening  comes,  thy  voice  doth  swell 
Thro'  darkening  vale,  and  far  along  the  moonlit  hiU, 
And  echoes  on,  decreasing,  through  the  dell 

Beyond  then  dies  away — ^and  all  is  still. 

Thou  art  at  times  a  melancholy  bird —  [scie. 

When  winds  go  moaning  through  the  leaves  of  auinmi 
Thy  piercing  note  of  woe  has  often  stirred 

An  unr4*garded  tear. 
I  love  thee  more  for  this,  my  chosen  one,        [swell; 
That  thy  brave  sturdy  heart  with  tender  thoughts  cai 
But  now  1  leave  thee  in  thy  lonely  home. 

And  bid  thee,  though  'tis  hard,  a  fond  fartwclL 
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ODE  TO  THE  PARTRIDGE. 

Thou  art  the  sportsman's  favorite  bird — 
Where'er  we  pass. 
Through  growing  grass. 

In  early  spring  thy  voice  is  heard. 

When  dew-drops  sparkle  in  the  sun, 

At  early  dawn, 

Along  the  lawn. 
Under  the  fence*rails  thou  dost  run. 

In  secrecy  thy  nest  is  made 

Beneath  the  hedge. 

And  there  the  pledge 
Of  thy  fond  brood  is  snugly  laid. 

With  faithful  watch  thou  guard'st  that  nest, 

And  keep*st  thy  young 

From  every  wrong, 
Gathered  beneath  thy  downy  breast. 

When  summer  days  are  sultry  warm, 

In  safe  retreat, 

'Mid  waving  wheat. 
Thou  strayest  free  from  heat  and  harm. 

When  autumn  comes  with  ripening  com. 

And  cool  winds  sigh 

Through  stubbles  dry, 
We  meet  thee  at  the  early  mom. 

Joining  thy  mates  in  social  glee, 

Where  brambles  grow, 

And  waters  flow. 
Along  the  hill-side  joyously. 

In  fine,  thou  art  a  lovely  bird, 

And  with  delight, 

Thy  clear  Bob  White ! 
Among  the  growing  grass  is  heard. 


It  has  been  exceedingly  warm  to-day,  but  a 
brisk  shower  has  made  it  cool  and  balmy  this 
evening.  I  have  walked  in  the  garden,  and 
done  ever)  thing  I  could,  so  as  to  not  to  feel  too 
lonely.  A  little  sparrow  came  out  in  the  garden 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  and  joined  my  com- 
pany, and  sang  as  happily  as  if  no  one  were 
absent.  The  sweet  little  bird !  I  grew  cheerful 
as  I  listened.  As  soon  as  I  reached  my  study 
I  could  not  resist  the  impulse  of  an  ode  to  that 
little  sparrow.  It  is  hereafter  your  property. 
Treat  it  kindly. 

ODE  TO  A  SPARROW. 
Singing  in  (he  Garden  Sunday  Evening, 

O  thou  sweet,  cheerful  bird  I 
Why  warblest  thou  this  holy  eve  so  long  ? 
\\  hat  spirit  in  thy  bosom  so  hath  stirred 

The  spring  of  rapt'rous  song  ? 

Why,  too,  at  rosy  dawn. 
When  mists  still  sleep  along  the  woody  hill, 
Do  thy  blithe  notes  from  out  the  grassy  lawn 

In  joyous  welcome  thrill  ? 

E'en  when  the  wild  winds  blow, 
Calmly  retiring  to  thy  quiet  nest, 
Thou  ieltest  wild  winds  rock  thee  to  and  fro 

To  happy,  tuneful  rest. 


And  when  the  storm  goes  by, 
Thou  comest  singing  sweeter  than  before. 
Mingling  thine  ever-cheerful  melody 

With  its  departing  roar. 

Canst  thou  with  pious  thought 
Admire  the  morning's  blush,  or  evening's  glow  ? 
And,  by  mysterious,  holy  instinct  taught, 

Praise  thy  Creator  so  ? 

Or  canst  thou,  when  the  wind 
Unheeding  drives  thee  to  thy  nest  again. 
Yet  trust  His  care,  and  thus  confiding  find 

Theme  for  a  happier  strain? 

I  know  He  marks  thy  ways. 
And  that  thou  canst  not  fall  without  His  will ; 
But  dost  thou  know,  and  thus  adoring  praise 

Him  thy  Preserver  still  ? 

O  that  my  heart  may  feel 
All  the  warm  gratitude  of  thy  sweet  song ! 
O  that  my  spirit  may  adoring  kneel. 

And  join  that  glorious  throng 

Who,  like  to  thee,  in  praise. 
Within  a  happier  paradise  above. 
Warble  by  crystal  stream  immortal  lays, 

Where  all  the  air  is  love ! 

Sing  on,  thou  cheerful  bird  ; 
Scatter  thy  notes  amid  the  falling  dew. 
For  now  the  spring  of  rapt'rous  song  is  stirr'd 

Within  my  bosom  too. 

What  though  the  night  must  come  ? 
Death's  but  the  shadow  of  that  angel's  wings 
Who  flies  to  bear  the  weary  pilgrim  home 

Where  song  eternal  rings. 


Dear  Friend  :  I  have  been  sitting  here  at  my 
table  for  a  full  half-hour  listening  to  the  monot- 
onous chirp  of  a  cricket.  The  musical  creature 
must  be  somewhere  underneath  the  window- 
frame.  I  reckon  he  has  a  fine  nest  there,  and 
is  now  singing  his  evening  lullaby.  Sing  on, 
thou  little  black,  many-legged  feeder  upon  dew. 
Thy  song  is  as  lonely  as  the  autumn  wind,  but 
it  is  happiness  to  thee,  and  I  will  not  mar  thy 
pleasure.  Like  a  poet,  thou  seemest  to  enjoy 
the  melody  of  thy  verse,  or,  like  some  pious 
anchorite  in  his  lonely  cell,  thou  singest  thine 
hymn  of  praise  ere  sleep  shall  hush  thy  voice  in 
silence.  Sing  on,  I  say,  for  I  will  not  disturb 
thee  nor  thy  song,  but  will  myself  cheer  this 
lonely  hour  in  writing  one  who  loveth  thee,  I 
trust,  and  all  things  beautiful. 

ODE  TO  A  CRICKET. 

Sing  on,  thou  hidden  songster !  for  thy  voice 
Sounds  lonely  as  the  sighing  autumn  wind. 
But  still  in  lonely  song  thou  dost  rejoice 
To  speak  the  burden  of  thy  thoughtful  mind. 
Pour  forth  the  music  of  thy  tuneful  breast. 
And  in  its  dying  cadence  sink  to  rest. 

Perhaps  thy  thoughts  go  backward  to  the  time  of  Spring, 
When  merrily  thou  fed'st  upon  the  honeyed  dew. 
And  to  thy  mem'ry  sweet  rem'niscence  bring 

Of  other  days,  when  underneath  the  purpling  hue 
Of  vernal  eves,  thou  sang'st  a  livelier  lay,  [day. 
Nor  ceased  thy  cheerful  song  till  crimson  light  of 
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Perhaps  the  loved  companions  of  those  happy  hours, 

Still  cherish *d  in  the  fond  affections  of  thy  soul, 
Exert  upon  thy  heart,  as  then,  the  self-same  powers. 
And  make  the  tears  of  song  from  out  thy  bosom  roll. 
In  this,  I  know,  thou  must  be  doubly  blest, 
If  past  emotions  leave  an  echo  in  thy  breast. 

Thou  ait  like  him  who  listens  to  thy  lonely  song. 
And  strives  to  cheer  his  heart  with  some  responsive 
lay,— 
His  thoughts  go  backward  to  the  past,  and  linger  long 
Around  those  scenes  where  memory  still  delights 
to  stray ; 
The  loved  companions  of  those  happy  hours 
Exeit  upon  his  heart,  as  then,  the  self-same  pow'rs. 

Sing  on,  then,  hidden  songster !  for  thy  voice 
^nnds  lonely  as  the  sighing  autumn  winds. 
But  still  in  lonely  song  thou  dost  rejoice 
To  speak  the  burden  of  thy  thoughtful  mind ; 
Pbur  forth  the  music  of  thy  tuneful  breast. 
And  in  its  dying  cadence  sink  to  rest. 

Think  not  that  I  am  lonely  from  these  simple 
verses  which  I  have  written.  It  is  only  my 
muse  imitating  the  cricket. 

CHRISTUS  CONSOLATOR. 
Written  to  a  Friend  in  Bereavement. 

In  pain,  O  Lord,  how  sweet  to  know 
That  Thou  art  near,  with  tender  care 

To  guard  and  comfort,  lest  the  foe 
Should  drive  me  into  dark  despair. 

Thine  arms  of  sovereign  love  I  feel. 
Embracing  my  poor  struggling  frame. 

And  hopefufstill  to  Thee  I  kneel, 
And  breathe  in  prayer  Thy  precious  name. 

O  Jesus,  source  of  life  and  peace, 

Sweet  refuge  of  the  weary  soul. 
How  near!  how  dear  thy  promised  grace. 

When  waves  of  trouble  o'er  me  roll  I 

In  Thee,  whatever  toil  or  pain 
To  test  my  patience  may  be  given, 

Shall  only  prove  to  be  my  gain — 
Helpmates  to  lead  me  on  to  Heaven. 

One  loving  glance  from  Thee,  O  Lord, 
Calms  every  fear  within  my  breast ; 

One  promise  gathered  from  Thy  word 
Assures  mi  of  eternal  rest. 


ON   HIS   FIFTIEIH  BIRTHDAY,  1880. 

The  Autumn  of  our  Year, 
The  Twilight  of  our  Day, 

How  rapidly  the  years  have  fled ! 
How  little  of  life's  mission  done ! 
Soon  every  blossom  will  be  shed. 
And  all  the  foroit  leaves  be  dead. 
And  darkened  all  the  glory  of  the  summer  sun. 

Will  not  sweet  memories  be  mine. 
Recalling  all  the  bloom  of  Spring  ? 
Will  not  fond  eyes  look  into  thine. 
And  still  their  tender  love-light  shine. 
With  warmer  glow  than  ever  summer  suns  can  bring  ? 

Who  loves  the  garish  light  of  day  ? 
The  dewy  twilight's  tenderer  far — 
The  Summer  blossoips  fade  away, 
But  Autumn  is  as  sweet  as  May. 
And  oh,  the  winter  snows  1  how  soft  and  white  they  arel 


Then  let  the  hurrying  years  pass  by. 
And  all  the  blushing  bloom  of  May ; 
And  let  the  Summer's  green  leaves  die. 
And  all  the  splendors  of  its  sky 

Fade  as  the  setting  sun  goes  ^southward  day  by  day. 

• 

Thou  art  still  here — so  true,  so  fair ! 
The  years  have  made  no  change  in  thee ; 
Thy  smiles — no  flowers  can  Spring-tide  bear 
More  softly  bright.    The  Summer  air, 
With  all  its  murmniing  leaves,  is  not  so  sweet  to  me. 


LOVE  BUILDS  THIS  MONUMENT. 

This  Memorial  Number  is  the  most  re- 
markable issue  in  all  the  thirty-eight  y(d- 
lumes  of  The  Pennsyhama  School  JtmnuiL 
The  present  writer  has  made  up  and  pot 
through  press  every  issue  of  The  Journal  ^mx- 
ing  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  therefore 
knows  whereof  he  speaks.  Once  before  a 
double  number  was  issued — ^when  a  fire 
eight  years  ago  swept  everything  away— bat 
its  contents  were,  in  character,  similar  to 
those  of  any  other  ordinary  monthly  issue. 

The  delay  in  this  number  has  been,  in  a 
measure,  unavoidable.  We  did  not  at  fiist 
know  how  much  space  would  probably  be  oc- 
cupied by  such  matter  as  it  was  designed  to 
insert.  The  work  has  grown  steadily  upon 
us,  and  form  after  form  was  printed  until  it 
became  evident  that  the  February  and  March 
numbers  must  be  included  in  a  single  issue; 
and  even  that  does  not  include  all  the  mat- 
ter in  hand  appropriate  for,  and  which  we 
should  be  glad  to  insert  in,  the  present  num- 
ber. We  could  fill  a  hundred  or  more 
pages  as  easily  as  seventy-five  or  eighty  with 
matter  already  received. 

We  have  had  a  very  full  report  of  the  im- 
pressive memorial  services  held  at  Tiffin, 
Ohio,  in  the  church  of  which  Dr.  Higbee 
was  formerly  pastor,  and  which  stands  as  a 
monument  to  his  energy  and  earnestness; 
also  reports  of  a  memorial  service  held  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  and  of  services  held  else- 
where. Resolutions  of  School  BoardSi 
Normal  Schools,  and  Teachers'  Institute^ 
have  been  received,  attesting  the  high  regaxd 
in  which  Dr.  Higbee  is  held  and  giving  ex- 
pression to  the  sense  of  loss  experienced 
in  his  death.  But  we  are  compelled,  owing 
to  lack  of  space,  to  omit  this  matter,  which 
would  be  most  appropriate  for  this  number 
of  The  Journal  In  view  also  of  the  large 
number  of  letters  received  from  many  kind 
friends  throughout  the  State,  Mrs.  Higbee 
desires  to  take  thb  means  of  expressing  her 
grateful  appreciation  of  the  comforting 
words  of  sympathy  with  which  they  have 
so  thoughtfully  sought  to  lighten  the  burden 
of  her  heavy  sorrow. 

Probably  no  such  monumental  tribute  is 
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the  pi^sent  number  of  The  Journal  hB&  ever 
been  paid  to  the  memory  of  any  other  Ameri- 
can educator.  The  range  and  variety  of  these 
contributions  is  extraordinary.  They  will 
be  a  revelation  to  many  friends  of  Dr.  Hig- 
bee  who  thought  they  knew  the  man,  just  as 
they  have  been  to  ourselves.  They  will  for 
a  hundred  years  aid  in  giving  him  that  high 
place  among  our  State  Superintendents  which 
is  promptly  accorded  by  those  who  knew 
him  best ;  for  this  number  of  The  Journal 
will  be  referred  to  with  interest  on  the 
shelves  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  in  the  offices  of  Superintendents 
of  Schools  in  Pennsylvania  where  full  sets 
are  preserved,  long  after  every  hand  that 
has  contributed  to  its  pages  shall  have  ceased 
to  labor.  As  the  "  Good  Sir  James  "  stands 
out  in  the  great  Douglas  line  of  Scotland, 
whose  records  run  back  into  the  dim  centur- 
ies, so,  in  like  degree,  will  the  name  and 
fame  of  Dr.  Higbee  become  a  tradition  in 
the  records  of  the  School  Department  and 
the  school  history  of  Pennsylvania. 

Vermont  has  given  to  Pennsylvania  two 
great  men  in  Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens  and 
Dr.  £.  £.  Higbee,  and  Pennsylvania  is 
heavily  her  debtor.  The  former  filled  a  very 
large  space  in  the  political  history  of  the 
State  and  the  Nation.  In  the  eye  of  the 
world  also  he  filled  a  larger  space  than  the 
latter ;  but,  grand  as  his  record  has  been,  it 
may  be  found  that  when  the  angel  account- 
ants come  to  reckon  up  the  sum  total  of  bene- 
fits conferred  upon  his  kind  by  each  of  thes^ 
great  men,  they  will  stand  more  nearly  to- 
gether than  even  ourselves  might  suppose. 

Personal  affection  and  personal  admiration 
speak  here  on  every  page,  in  every  article. 
It  is  Love  that  builds  this  monument. 
Everywhere  in  the  State  these  thoughts  and 
feelings  have  been  spoken  or  have  awaited 
utterance.  The  School  Journal  has  but 
afforded  medium  and  opportunity  for  this 
magnificent  expression  of  confidence  and 
regard.  Dr.  Higbee  was  indeed  grandly 
beloved  and  trusted,  largely — let  this  be 
the  great  lesson  of  his  life — because,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  his  other  royal  gifts  and  attain- 
ments, he  had  that  which  so  many  men  lack 
— a  mighty,  an  all-mighty  moral  purpose ; 
too  rare  indeed,  but  which,  when  possessed, 
is  the  very  crown  of  the  highest  manhood, 
the  noblest  womanhood. 

3|E  3|c  :|:  :»:  4e 

"And,  O  brother  schoolmaster,  remember 
evermore  the  exceeding  dignity  of  our  call- 
ing. It  is  not  the  holiest  of  all  callings; 
but  it  runs  near  and  parallel  to  the  holiest, 
"n^  lawyer's  wits  are  sharpened,  and  his 


moral  sense  not  seldom  blunted,  by  a  life- 
long familiarity  with  ignorance,  chicanery, 
and  crime.  The  physician,  in  the  exercise 
of  a  more  beneficent  craft,  is  saddened  con- 
tinually by  the  spectacle  of  human  weakness 
and  human  pain.  We  have  usually  to  deal 
with  fresh  and  unpolluted  natures.  A  noble 
calling,  but  a  perilous.  We  are  dressers  in 
a  moral  and  mental  vineyard.  We  are  un- 
der-shepherds  of  the  Lord's  little  ones ;  and 
our  business  is  to  lead  them  into  green  pas- 
tures, by  the  sides  of  refreshing  streams. 
Let  us  into  our  linguistic  lessons  introduce 
cunningly  and  imperceptibly  all  kinds  of 
amusing  stories ;  stories  of  the  real  kings  of 
earth,  that  have  reigned  in  secret,  crownless 
and  unsceptred,  leaving  the  vain  show  of 
power  to  gilded  toy-kings  and  make-believe 
statesmen ;  of  the  angels  that  have  walked 
the  earth  in  the  guise  of  holy  men  and  holier 
women ;  of  the  seraph-singers,  whose  music 
will  be  echoing  for  ever ;  of  the  Cherubim 
of  power,  that  with  the  mighty  wind  of  con- 
viction and  enthusiasm  have  winnowed  the 
air  of  pestilence  and  superstition. 

"  Yes,  friend,  throw  a  higher  poetry  than 
all  this  into  your  linguistic  work — the  poetry 
of  pure  and  holy  motive.  Then,  in  the 
coming  days,  when  you  are  fast  asleep  under 
the  green  grass,  they  will  not  speak  lightly 
of  you  over  their  nuts  and  raisins,  mimick- 
ing your  accent,  and  retailing  dull,  insipid 
boy-pleasantries.  Enlightened  by  the  ex- 
perience of  fatherhood,  they  will  see  with  a 
clear  remembrance  your  firmness  in  dealing 
with  their  moral  faults,  your  patience  in 
dealing  with  their  intellectual  weakness. 
And,  calling  to  mind  the  old  schoolroom, 
they  will  think :  'Ah !  it  was  good  for  us  to 
be  there.  For,  unknown  to  us,  were  made 
therein  three  tabernacles,  one  for  us,  and 
one  for  our  schoolmaster,  and  one  for  Him 
that  is  the  Friend  of  all  children,  and  the 
Master  of  all  schoolmasters.' 

"Ah !  believe  me,  brother  mine,  where 
two  or  three  children  are  met  together,  un- 
less He,  who  is  the  Spirit  of  gentleness,  be 
in  the  midst  of  them,  then  our  Latin  is  but 
sounding  brass,  and  our  Greek,  a  tinkling 
cymbal."  ♦         *         *         * 

— I  hear  him  read,  as  one  night,  years  ago, 
he  read  to  me,  in  his  study,  chapter  after 
chapter  from  the  '*  Day-dreams  of  a  School- 
master"— I  see  a  cheerful  fire  in  the  low- 
down  grate,  and  all  familiar  surroundings — 
his  voice  again  with  its  old-time  music,  his 
quick  eye,  his  fine  expression,  everything 
comes  back — I  see  it,  hear  it,  all — till  slow 
the  blinding  mist  comes  down,  and  but  one 
thought  xetoaXn^'^Love  builds  thtsmonumtnt. 


c  B00KS  0N  'FE^CHINg.  :| 


C.  W.  Bardeen  follows  a  unique  line  of  Publications.     He  publishes  more  books  directly  for  the  help  of 
teachers  than  any  firm  we  know  o^.—JnttUi^nce,  Chicago,  July  /,  i88S- 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  of  Syracuse,  N  Y.,  is  the  most  enterprising  and  progressive  publisher  of  teachers' books 
in  this  country,  and  the  recent  Parb  Exposition  has  given  him  the  Gold  ^X^AsX.—Educalioncl  Courant,  Ky., 
Octoter,  tSSq. 

Mr.  Bardeen  is  perhaps  the  most  of  a  genius  to  be  found  among  men  devoting  themselves  to  supplying 
teachers  with  literature,  timely  or  classic.  He  has  the  confidence  of  the  teaching  profession. — New  England 
Journal  of  Education,  Jan.  g,  i8go. 


nm  ^IVFffTTT  of  teachers,  is  the  usual  thought,  when  one  considers  the  number  who  want  to  teach  but  can't  find  places- 
XjJIi^  X  db  And  to  a  certain  extent  this  is  true;  where  a  school  wants  only  an  "ordinary"  teacher,  there  are  plenty  of 
r-dinary"  applicants.  But  the  demand  grows  greater  every  year  for  teachers  who  are  not  "ordinary"  ;  who  have  demonstrated 
a^atortlinary  capability  in  some  direction — who  cau  accomplish  as  much  in  a  month  as  an  "ordinary"  teacher  can  in  a  term. 
ptTintendents  and  principals  see  such  a  teacher  AW  TJ  rtHTiP  ^^^V  apP'y  lo  our  Agency,  saying,  "We  have  plenty  of 
ne-Mk'hcre  and  decide  they  want  one  like  her.  So  U*  *VW  WJUtti  home  talent,  but  if  you  can  give  us  a  teacher  whom  you 
1  ^riiarantec  to  be  superior,  you  may  recommend  her."  Now  we  have  ten  such  calls  for  every  teacher  we  are  sure  of,  and  over 
d  over  again  we  write,  "F'or  the  branches  you  require  and  the  salary  you  pay  we  cannot  give  you  the  teacher  you  want.''  And 
t  there  may  be  a  hundred  teachers  who  can  answer  all  the  requirements  and  would  be  glad  of  the  place,  A  fjl  'PTTT?  TftT^ 
ly  thc3' haven't  registered.     If  you  have  real  ability  ive  can  place   vou.     There   is   plenty  of  room  X*  1    1  A  Jj    1  WA 

THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  AGENCY,  C.  W.  Dardhhn,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


nsriON  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 


i6  ASTOR  PLACE.  NEW  YORK.     Amon 
and  recognized  as  Always  Reliable.     Send  for 


g  the  oldcs^ 
Manual. 
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Music,  as  a  handmaid,  stands  ready 
to  assist  in  all  social  pleasures  and  gaieties. 

iOCIAL   SINGING.  "ColleleSongsVorBa'iOo, 
••Guitar,"  (each  %v.)     "Good  Old  Songs  we  used  to  sing,  (;Pi.) 


?E1£FEEANCE. 


"Temperance     Crusade,    (15 
cts.  or  ]^3.6o  doz.)  Emerson  & 

Morcy.     "Temperance   Rallying  Songs,"  (35  cts.  or  %>,  60 

do£.:  Hull. 

LNTHEM  BOOKS  '^v;'^^i^Ji::Z. 

•'.Ariihems  of  Praise,"  (Ji  or  ^9  doz.)  Emerson      "American 
Xnthcni  Book."  (1^1.25  or  $12  doz.)     Dow's  "Responses  and 
Sentences,"  (80  cts.  or  $7.20  doz.) 

SASY  CANTATAS.  ^^,.;:St..o".1 

••Rcl>ecca,"  {65  cts.  or  f6  doz.)  -Secular:  "Uairy  Maid's 
Slipper,"  (20  CIS.  or  ^1.80  doz.)  "Ciarden  of  Singing  Flow- 
er*," (40  Cts.  or  :f3.6o  doz.) 

{reat  Success  of  onr  New  $1  Music  Books. 

"Piano  Classics,"  Vol.  i  and  Vol.  2,  "Popular  Piano  Collec- 
tion," "Popular  Dance  Music  Collection,"  "Song  Classics 
f'>r  Sop.,"  "Song  Classics  for  Alto,"  "Classic  liaritone  and 
Ba&5  Songs,"  "Classic  Tenor  Songs."     Each  book  ^i. 

MAILED   FOR   RETAIL   PRICE. 


THE  EXCELSIOR  NORMAL  COLLEGE 
OSTER'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

CLASSES  GBADl  .\TKD  EACH  YEAR  IN  ROTH. 

We  teach  thoroughly  twenty  branches  in  the  Normal  and 
twelve  in  the  Colle>;c.  A  very  good  Eaculty,  good  Boarding, 
beautiful,  healthful  l.ocntion,  comfortablr.-  Acconnnod.itions.cic. 
Regular  rales,  reasonable.  I'ut  by  special  offer  made  in  Cata- 
lo.ijue,  you  can  save  Jio  if  you  accept  in  time.  Please  send  a 
two-cent  stamp  for  our  large  new  Catalogue. 

Prof.  G.  \V.  L.  OSTBR,  Principal, 

8-1  Meii»irey,  Clea.rfleld  Co.,  Pa. 


The  selections  in  the 
Franklin  Square  Song 
Collection  are  such  as 
will  insure  many  a 
happy  hour  around  the 


OLIVEE  LITSON  COMPANY.  Boston.   ;     ^^^'l!;!^  "f"^.. 


.    H.    DIT50N-  &  Co., 

S',7  Broadway,  New  York. 


J.    E.    DiTSON  &    Co.. 

1228  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


JOHN  F.  STRATTON'S 

HOITTH  HARMONICAS 


Two  Hiindred  Sonjrs  and  Hymns  In  each 
Number.  I'sipei",  '0  ct*nt8:  lU)anlH  (K)  cents: 
Cloth, $1.00.  Sol«l  evf»iywlieie.  Send  po^^tal  curtl 
forSnecimen  Pugesantl  full  oontent.s  of  the  sev- 
eral Numbers.       Harper  ie  Bruthers,  \CYT  York. 


"  Capt.  Jenks/' 
"  Mascot," 


"  Pinafore," 
••Tony  Pastor/' 


SiLVBR     KEBU. 

JOHN  F.  STRATTON'8 

ROTAL  HARMONICAS. 

The  finest  Mouth  Harmonicas  possible  to  make. 

"Duchess"  "Konigin"  "Emprcas" 

"Priiizcssin"  "Suliaua"  -'Golden" 

TmpoTter  and  Wholesale!  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 

HARMONICAS  AND  GKNKRALi 

MITSICAIi  MERCHANDISX: 

43  and  45  IValker  Street, 

[Formerb'  49  Maiden  I^ne.)  NKAV  YORK. 


CHROMO    RHl^ARD    CARDS. 

MX)  MOW  I  relty  (iHftiKiis  of  Liin«lhca|K's.  Scenw,  Flowen*. 
P.jisels,  ShiHl.ls,  CrrscvnXi*,  Slipjiers.  Clmrph*^.  Childien. 
leiifowU  Uovw,  hinls.  (Jont.s.  Kilteim.  l)o«s.  Huttertli«'», 
Kal.hitH.  I^alloons,  Sliii>s.  etc.  I*ric»-H  j.fr  ih./.t'n  ns>()rte<l, 
110  two  »,ik»>:  si/.M  '2'4x4i.  inchfM  l(»c:  yi^.x-Ov.  inches  15c: 
4^x64,  Inches  eml)Oh~f<l  'J-V;  6^x7,'..  inch''«M  viml)08MS<l  'Xc. 

Our   Xew    I>ay   $»cliool    Aids 

are  the  best  uiul  rheuj>»'>t  systtMii  for  rondurtinM'  <\ny 
BchfKilM  In  Kood  (juift  or<l»»r.  Kaih  sot  contains 'J72  lurwe 
beautiful  Chronio  i:xc('l.->ior,  Mniit,  and  ("rodit  CiinlH. 
Prif^  iw'r  set  H.  half  set  .Ode.  riic«  lii-t  School  Siinpli«?», 
KewanI  Cords,  Kooksjind  ffw  HanipIeH  roward  canlrt  frtje 
All  postpaid.    A.  J.  FOUCH  &  CO..  "WAKREN,  PA. 


TEACHERS 


Nanlivllle,  Tenn. 


Who  WANT  positions  in  the  South 
and    Southwest  should    register    at 
once  with  the  AMKRICAN  BU- 
—  REAU     OF    KDUCATION, 

"The  Oldest  and  Best." 


Full  sets  of  Pennsylvania  School  Jour- 
nal— 36  volumes— can  be  had  at  Iotv  rate 
by  addressing  the  offloe  of  publication 
at  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Socllill! 


Gcograpliy 


HARRIXGTO>^S  GRADED  SPELLING-BOOK. 

Harrington's  Spelling-Book.    Part  I.    78  pp.,  15  cts 

Harrington's  Spelling-Book.    Part  IL  108  "  15  " 

Harrington's  Spelling-Book.    2PartsKgg  tt  2q  " 
in  1  volume,  j 

HARPER'S  READERS. 


Harper's  First  Header, 
Harper's  Second  Eeader, 
Harper's  Tliird  Beader. 
Harper's  Fourth  Reader, 
Harper's  Fifth  Header, 


-  Hi  pp.,  24  cts. 
208  "    36    " 

-  316  "    48    " 
420  "    60    " 

-  504  "  In  Press 


HARPER^S  GRADED  ARITHMETICS. 

Harper's  First  Book  In  Arithmetic,  144  pp.,  30  cts. 
Harper's  Second  Book  in  Arithmetic,  380   **  60 
Key  to  Second  Book  in  Arithmetic,    -       -  80 
Harper's  Advanced  Arithmetic,    (/n  Press.) 


u 
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HARPER'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Harper's  Introductory  Geography,    112  pp.,  48  cts. 
Harper's  School  Geography,    -    -    128   "    $L08 


SWINTOX'S  LANGUAGE  SERIES. 

Swinton's  Language  Primer,    -     102  pp.,  28  cts. 


Swinton's  New  Language  Lessons,  192 
Swinton's  New  School  Composition,  114 
Swinton's  New  English  Grammar,  256 
Swinton's  New  Grammar  and  Com- 
position,  in  one  volume.       -  370 
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Pliysioloffv ' 


KELLOGG'S  PHYSIOLOGY. 

First  Book  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  By  J.  H. 
Eellogg,  M.  D.,  Member  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, Societe  d'  Hygiene,  of  France,  British  and 
American  Associations  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health,  etc.  170 
pp.    Price,  40  Cents. 


I  Ihe  plan  of  Harrington's  SpcRtr  ». 
I  based  on  ihc  laws  which  govern  thtg:r:»;h 
I  of  a  child's  intelligence  and  iiis  ucjara:^ 
of  an  available  vocabuUry.  Vrx  •  t:» 
are  presented  in  the  order  in  whicn,  a<  u. 
child  advances  in  knowlctige,  ihey  iraj  :e 
apprehended  and  used.  Every  *'^-!i  ij"! 
is  to  be  spelled  is  first  presented  in  L  K  • 
ligible  connection  with  oth^r  wrrja  i . « 
sentence,  so  as  to  give  a  dear  cou'cpri't 
of  its  meaning. 

From.  Th K  School  Joitrsal,  Srm  Ysri, 

There  are  cxcellant  features  cointa^TfB  t. 
all  the  books  ;  the  raarked  atter.tico  td  ths 
spelling  and  pronunciatioa  of  words  iLe 
suggestions  to  teachers,  the  pure  j^.  cls- 
vated  atmosiphere,  the  very  artul.c  ill.* 
trations  (lessening  in  number,  as  if* 
should,  as  the  series  advanresi,  tbr  rs% 
clean  paper,  the  strong  and  durahx  iti-- 
ing.  We  predict  the  lasting  pojmlaruy  rf 
this  scries,  because  it  is  bwiU  coi^>ci 
educational  principles. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES. 

I.    Common  School  series,  com^x 
In  two  books. 
II.    Combination   of  oral  uii  writon 
work. 

III.  Minimum  of  theory  and  ma risii::! 
of  practice. 

IV.  Practical    charvcter  xi  the  prci^ 
lems. 

V.      Adaptation  in    arrangtaieBt  ui 

method  to  the  menial  growth  of  chOdrfE  ^ 

y  I .     The  results  dT  the  bc«t  profcsi  acal 

skill  and  experience,  erabodymg  ih*  trae 

spirit  of  reform  in  arithmecical  teachu^ 

Harpers  Geogntphies  have  beea  oae 
extensively  adopted  in  nearly  eftry  Satf 
than  any  other  series  published.  Vtff* 
ever  used  they  have  won  the  unmai^J 
commendation  of  school-officers  iihi  teach- 
ersand  have  wrought  a  revolution  itJ  lb« 
methods  and  the  results  of  gec^rap^'^ 
instruction. 

The  barrenness  of  the  results  atu  kj 
under  the  old  system  of  leacbii^  icc?jn;"i! 
grammar  w.\s  lor  many  years  lheMi^i*••J 
of  comment  and  general  complaint.  Hrcl 
Swinton's  series  of  text-bo-sks  *ti*  «^*- 
signed  to  substitute  for  this  racihod  a  nwrt 
simple  and  untechnical  fliodcof  toth^g 
the   correct    practical  use  of   LaagJi^* 

The  unparalleled  success  of  the  caitt 
is  the  best  proof  that  the  method  of  wfc*'- 
these  books  arc  the  exponent  is  ihc  tr-« 
one. 

The  design  of  this  book  Ls  :o  T^xt^^n.  « 
as  simple  a  manner  as  possible  *m"b  hy- 
gienic and  physiolocical  facts  as  arc  ue.- 
essary  to  acquaint  children  with  the  h« 
of  healthful  living.  Technical  tem^Hart 
been  avoided,  and  no  matter  ha<  b«-i  -'^" 
troduccd  which  has  not  some  pr'Cix-^- 
reference  to  the  preserv-atiou  ol  hail:*- 
■  Due  attention  is  given  to  the  subject ct  "J' 
cotics  and  stimulants,  and  in  \ii<<  re^"J 
care  has  been  taken  to  adapt  the  wcri 
to  the  laws  recently  enacted  ia  isifiT 
States  relative  to  temperance  in  the  )f^^ 
schools.  Throughout  the  book  the  s'J>:j 
has  endeavored  to  use  the  simplcB  k« 
clearest  langu.ige,  and  to  present  ali  ^  " 
nitions  and  sLatenienis  in  a  form  %i-t  ^ 
ner  suited  to  the  comprehension  of  ^'^ 
dren  and  calculated  to  arouse  ibcir  '«uatii 


\ 
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Special  Terras  for  Introduction.     Send  for  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  all  our  Publications.   Cor. 
resix)ndence  solicited. 

A-KEssj  HARPER  &  BROTHERS/Publishers,  Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


^^  This  space  reserved  for  Andrews  manafacturlns^ 
Company,  76  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  for  an 
advertisement  of  tfaelr  Paragon  and  New  Trlnmpli 
Desks,  also  all  manner  of  Globes,  Maps,  Cliarts, 
Blackboards,  Brasers,  and  other  Scfa€M>l  Supplies. 
Send  for  Catalogues." 


JbCLECTIC  oERIES  ^  Announcements. 

READY  JANUARY  2oti^: 

New  Eclectic  History.  A  Revised,  Enlarged  and  Improved  Edition  of  the 
Eclectic  History  of  the  United  States,  by  M.  E.  Thalheimer,  author  of  Thal- 
heimer's  Histories.  The  work  has  been  re-written  and  much  simplified  to  better 
adapt  it  to  school  use;  the  number  of  illustrations  has  been  nearly  doubled* 
including  four  full-page  colored  plates,  and  the  entire  text  re-set  in  new  t^'pe. 
i2mo,  half  leather,  440  pages     Price  gi.oo;  exchange  price  60  cents. 

Waddy'S  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  The  Elements  of  Composition  and  Rhe- 
toric, with  copious  exercises  in  both  Criticism  and  Construction.  By  Virginia 
Waddy,  teacher  of  Rhetoric  in  the  Richmond,  Va.,  High  School.  i2nio,  416 
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THE  TRIALS  AND  TRIUMPHS  OF  THE  TEACHER. 


BY  IX-PBBSIDEHT  JAMES  h'COSH,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


THERE  are  some  professions  whose  daily 
work  tends  lo  do  ^ood,  to  spread  happi- 
ness or  promote  morality.  All  human  occu- 
pations are  not  of  this  character.  He  who 
keeps  a  drinking  house  or  a  gambling  house 
most  at  times  be  visited  with  the  reflection 
that  what  he  does  is  fostering  and  in  the  end 
producing  misery.  Some  employments, 
i^itimate  in  themselves,  may  incidentally 
gender  evil.  The  lawyer,  obliged  to  defend 
the  accused  in  all  cases,  may  at  times  be 
protecting  the  villain  to  the  injury  of  society. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  professions 
whose  habitual  employments  produce  only 
good,  and  this  whether  those  who  engage 
m  them  are  or  are  not  conscious  of  it.  The 
physician,  in  curing  disease,  is  lessening 
pain  and  promoting  health  and  happiness. 
The  minister  of  religion,  if  he  be  faithful  to 
the  trust  committed  to  him,  is  elevating  the 
character  and  adding  to  the  peace  and  joy 
of  all  who  allow  themselves  to  be  swayed  by 
him. 

Snch  facts  should  be  considered  and 
weighed  by  young  men  and  women  in 
choosing  their  life  work.  It  is  a  great  en- 
couragement to  a  person  with  any  moral 
perception,  and  may  save  him  from  much 
temptation,  to  know  that  every  act  he  does 
is  fitted  to  promote  the  good  of  man  and 
woman,  boy  or  girl,  and  thereby  adding  to 
the  sum  of  human  enjoyment. 

Now  the  teacher  has  this  gratification  to 
allure  him  on  in  all  his  labours.     In  his 


daily  employment  he  is  increasing  the  in- 
telligence and  thereby  sugmenting  the 
felicity  of  those  who  are  under  his  instruc- 
tions. He  should  not  think  of  this  in  a 
self-righteous  spirit  as  if  the  merit  belonged 
to  himself,  whereas  it  is  due  to  him  who 
has  arranged  the  consequences  of  things  and 
not  to  those  whose  main  motive  may  be  to 
earn  a  livelihood.  Still  it  is  a  pleasant 
thought — and  he  is  entitled  to  cherish  it — 
that  in  all  his  work  he  is  promoting  the  best 
interests  of  young  people,  which  will  live 
when  he  has  to  leave  this  world. 

The  work  of  teaching  is  in  itself  an  ele- 
vating one,  bringing  the  teacher  into  con- 
nection with  young  and  fresh  minds.  He 
who  is  engaged  in  it  feels  as  if  he  were  doing 
something  worthy  of  himself  and  of  the 
talents  which  God  has  given  htm.  No 
doubt  he  has  not  the  same  opportunities  of 
earning  money  as  the  merchant,  the  lawyer 
or  banker.  But  to  counterbalance  this  he 
is  in  a  more  independent  position  than 
many  others ;  he  may  have  an  income  suf- 
ficient to  support  him,  and  should  not  be 
liable  to  the  reverses,  culminating  it  may  be 
in  poverty  or  bankruptcy,  to  which  mem- 
bers of  the  other  higher  professions  are  ex- 
posed. He  has  commonly  the  evenings  at 
his  disposal,  and  may  employ  them  in  im- 
proving his  mind,  or  making  himself  happy 
in  deeds  of  benevolence. 

There  are  some  young  men  and  women 
who  should  not  become  teachers;  they  have 
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no  aptitude  for  the  work,  and  would,  there- 
fore, become  failures  should  they  attempt  it. 
There  are  those  who  have  no  interest  in 
young  people,  and  so  cannot  be  troubled 
with  them  and  cannot  attract  them.  Such 
persons  would  never  have  the  heart  and 
courage  to  meet  the  waywardness  of  chil- 
dren and  the  self-sufficieney  of  young  men 
and  women.  Again,  there  are  those  who 
have  no  power  of  expression  or  exposition, 
and  cannot  make  a  difficult  lesson  compre- 
hensible to  the  juvenile  mind.  Once  more 
there  are  those  who  have  a  bad  temper 
which  they  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  con- 
trol ;  these  are  sure  to  be  constantly  irrita- 
ted by  the  impudence  of  boys  or  the  petted- 
ness  of  girls,  and  they  had  better  betake 
themselves  to  some  less  annoying  occupation. 
But  young  men  and  women  of  fair  natural 
ability  and  who  are  not  hopelessly  hindered 
by  such  weaknesses  as  these  should  seriously 
consider  whether  they  might  not  have  a 
happy  as  well  as  a  useful  life  in  the  high 
work  of  training  the  rising  generation. 

A  person  enquiring  whether  he  should 
seek  the  office  of  teacher  ought  to  look 
carefully  at  the  duties  required.  The  first 
of  these  is  to  secure  obedience  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil,  and  the  second  is  like  unto  it, 
to  see  that  the  lessons  are  thoroughly 
learned.  Where  this  is  not  done  all  higher 
instruction,  moral  and  religious,  must  be 
valueless,  perhaps  even  injurious,  as  tending 
to  prejudice  young  people  against  what  is 
good.  I  have  noticed  that  the  schoolmaster 
or  professor  who  is  ever  preaching  piety, 
but  who  cannot  keep  order,  is  of  all  teachers 
the  most  likely  to  turn  away  his  scholars 
from  religion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  a  mere  disciplinarian  or 
formalist,  strict  as  a  Pharisee,  is  not  likely 
to  rear  the  highest  style  of  pupil.  A 
thorough  instructor  must  aim  at  something 
higher  than  coming  up  to  the  requirements 
of  the  State  Superintendent  or  his  Board  of 
Trustees.  He  must  seek  to  attract  the  in- 
terest and,  if  possible,  to  gain  the  affections 
of  those  whom  he  would  lead  and  guide. 
Mere  discipline,  however  perfect,  will  not 
generate  a  living  and  lively  school.  With 
nothing  else,  there  will  be  a  want  of  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  scholars  and  a  conse- 
quent dullness  and  stupidity  in  the  work  exe- 
ecuted.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  system, 
there  must  be  life  superadded.  The  teacher 
who  would  make  lively  pupils  must  himself 
be  alive.  It  needs  fire  to  diffuse  heat.  The 
dull  teacher  produces  dull  scholars.  Almost 
all  the  great  teachers  I  have  known  have 
been  distinguished  for  life.     Some  of  them 


have  been  absolutely  without  common  sense; 
but  they  were  able  to  carry  on  their  pupils 
by  the  stream  of  their  enthusiasm. 

The  instructor  should  set  before  him  a 
higher  aim  than  merely  to  exact  lessons  and 
impart  knowledge.  This  I  fear  is  the 
standard  adopted  by  many  of  our  State 
teachers.  He  must  not  only  teach  in  the 
narrow  sense  of  the  term,  he  has  to  train  the 
child.  He  should  aim  not  merely  to  secure 
good  conduct,  but  to  instil  good  principles. 
For  this  purpose  he  must  labour  to  form 
good  habits,  habits  of  diligence,  habits  of 
truth-speaking,  habits  of  civility  to  all, 
habits  of  kindness — if  possible,  habits  of 
benevolence.  In  short,  he  must  seek  to 
mould  the  character,  and  thereby  determine 
the  future  conduct  and  life.  It  is  only  so 
far  as  he  succeeds  in  this  that  he  can  himself 
draw  the  highest  satisfaction  and  receive  the 
highest  enjoyment  from  seeing  that  he  is 
doing  good.  To  accomplish  the  highest 
ends  of  education,  there  must  be — what 
God  shows  to  us  who  ought  to  be  his  dis- 
ciples— love  mingled  with  law,  love  to 
stimulate  and  law  to  restrain.  Every  one 
who  knows  human  nature  will  be  prepared 
to  acknowledge  that  the  teacher  cannot 
secure  these  ends  to  the  fullest,  except  by 
making  his  pupil  religious,  and  this,  I  may 
add,  he  cannot  expect  unless  he  himself  is 
religious. 

He  who  would  aspive  to  be  a  successfol 
teacher  must  realize  that  the  method  of  in- 
struction is  advancing,  both  in  the  higher 
and  lower  departments.  I  can  testify  that 
the  highest  colleges  and  universities  are 
alive  and  in  motion — at  times  I  think  going 
backward,  as  when  they  prescribe  a  curri- 
culum which  tempts  the  student  to  take  the 
easier  and  not  the  more  solid  subjects,  and 
allows  him  to  have  a  degree  without  having 
studied  the  branches  fitted  to  brace  and  en- 
large the  mind.  But,  upon  the  whole,  they 
are  going  forward — as  freely  admitting  new 
branches  of  learning  and  insisting  on  a 
thorough  mastery  .of  the  subjects  taken. 
Elementary  teaching  is  also  making  progress 
in  its  methods  »nd  in  its  results.  The 
teacher  who  would  rise  in  his  profession 
must  be  prepared  to  advance  with  the  times. 
He  must  be  ready  to  join  the  teachers' 
associations,  and  read  the  teachers'  journals 
which  explain  and  criticise  the  new  methods 
proposed ;  thus  he  has  training  in  the  exer- 
cise of  good  sense  to  guard  against  accepting 
a  new  method  because  it  is  new,  or  rejecting 
an  old  subject  because  it  is  old. 

But  it  is  said  that  he  who  becomes  a 
teacher  will  have  his  difficulties,  his  disap- 
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pointments  and  his  sorrows.  Nowhere  are 
these  described  more  graphically  or  more 
tenderly  than  by  Walter  Scott  in  the  lan- 
guage ascribed  to  Mr.  Pattieson,  school- 
master at  Gandercleugh,  in  the  Preliminary 
to  "Old  Mortality."  Scott  there  writes  as 
sympathizingly  as  if  he  had  been^  which  he 
never  was,  a  schoolmaster  himself.  He 
speaks  of  the  teacher  who,  '^  stunned  with 
the  hum  and  suffocated  with  the  closeness 
of  his  school-room,  has  spent  the  whole  day 
(himself  against  a  host)  in  controlling  petu- 
lance, exciting  indifference  to  action,  striv- 
ing to  enlighten  stupidity  and  laboring  to 
soften  obstinacy,  and  whose  very  powers  of 
intellect  have  been  confounded  by  hearing 
the  same  dull  lesson  repeated  a  hundred 
times  by  rote  and  only  varied  by  the  various 
blunders  of  the  reciters.  Even  the  flowers 
of  classic  genius  with  which  his  solitary 
fancy  is  most  gratified  have  been  rendered 
degraded  in  his  imagination  by  their  con- 
nection with  tears,  with  errors  and  with 
punishment,  so  that  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil 
and  Odes  of  Horace  are  each  inseparably 
allied  in  association  with  the  sullen  figure 
and  monotonous  recitation  of  some  blub- 
bering school-boy." 

There  are  other  and  coarser  troubles  to 
which  the  teacher  is  exposed.  There  is  the 
scolding  mother  not  satisfied  with  the  atten- 
tion or  the  position  allotted  to  the  son  or 
daughter  or  offended  with  the  penalties  im- 
posed for  misdemeanors.  There  is  the 
boy  or  girl  spoiled  at  home  and  ready  to 
work  mischief  in  the  school  by  violence  or 
cunning. 

But  let  the  would-be  teacher  remember 
that  all  other  trades  and  professions  have 
also  their  annoyances.  Customers  com- 
plain of  the  goods  of  the  storekeeper  and  of 
the  articles  manufactured  by  the  mechanic. 
Clients  are  not  satisfied  with  the  way  in 
which  the  lawyer  has  conducted  their  case. 
Friends  are  disappointed  with  the  doctor 
because  the  patient  has  not  recovered.  It 
is  true  emphatically  that  <'  man  is  born  to 
trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upward."  All  en- 
gaged in  public  work  are  exposed  to  suspi- 
cions, and  may  have  scandals  propagated 
against  them.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  such 
disturbances  that  man's  sagacity  is  called 
forth  and  the  manly,  independent  and  up- 
right character  formed. 

People  see  their  own  troubles  because  of 
their  proximity,  and  not  those  of  their 
neighbor  because  of  their  distance.  How 
often  have  I  found  the  sons  of  ministers  de- 
clining to  follow  the  sacred  profession  of 
their  father,  because  they  saw  the  hardships 


to  which  he  had  been  exposed  in  finding 
sustenance  for  his  family,  and  rushing  into 
other  walks  of  life  where  their  temptations 
have  been  greater  and  the  respect  paid  to 
them  much  less.  The  best  public  defense 
of  a  man  is  his  character,  and  his  inward 
support  the  consciousness  of  acting  right- 
eously. 

Over  against  his  trials  the  teacher  has 
more  encouragements  than  are  found  in 
most  walks  of  life.  They  may  surely  have 
great  and  pure  gratification  when  they  see 
this  pupil  and  that  pupil  growing  like  the 
plant  in  knowledge  and  in  all  that  is  good. 
There  will  be  fathers  and  mothers  showing 
deep  gratitude  for  the  care  taken  of  their 
children.  It  is  well  known  that  children 
are  not  apt  to  have  as  much  affection  for 
their  parents  as  their  parents  have  had  for 
them.  In  like  manner,  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
expected  that  the  scholars  should  love  their 
teachers  as  their  teachers  have  loved  them. 
Still  there  will  be  numerous  cases  in  which 
the  pupils  through  life  cherish  an  affection 
for  their  old  masters  and  show  them  a  re- 
spect which  is  not  paid  in  almost  any  other 
profession.  In  all  cases  the  fruit  of  a  faith- 
ful instructor  will  remain  and  go  down  to 
the  generation  following.  The  good  which 
he  has  done  will  thus  spread  throughout 
the  whole  region  in  which  his  pupils  are 
scattered. 

It  has  to  be  admitted  that  the  teacher  has 
not  always  had  the  position  in  society  which 
he  ought  to  have  from  the  important  nature 
of  his  office  and  work.  In  ancient  times 
the  work  of  educating  the  children  of  a 
family  was  often  committed  to  slaves.  In 
modern  times  the  teacher  has  not  always  so 
high  a  status  allowed  him  as  the  other 
learned  professions.  But  I  am  sure  that  the 
status  of  the  instructor  of  youth  will  ad- 
vance with  the  advance  of  civilization.  In 
this  as  in  so  many  oth^  cases,  he  who  would 
mount  up  must  climb ;  he  cannot  be  lifted 
up  by  another.  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
time  is  not  distant  when  teachers  of  youth, 
lower  and  higher,  will  rank  with  the  lower 
and  higher  grades  of  ministers  and  lawyers. 
The  teachers  should  remember  that  their 
success  in  this  commendable  enterprise  will 
depend  on  their  gentlemanlike  and  ladylike 
bearing. 

My  readers  would  feel  it  to  be  an  omission 
if,  in  speaking  so  fully  of  pedagogues,  I  did 
not  mention  that  most  of  them  are  apt  to 
have  characters  of  their  own — some  of  them 
eccentricities  and  oddities.  Their  peculi- 
arities are  apt  to  be  produced  by  the  nature 
of  their  work.     They  are  rulers  in  their 
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domains.  The  Queen  of  England  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  have  no  such 
absolute  power.  The  teacher  questions  all 
his  subjects  and  is  questioned  of  none.  The 
consequence  is  that  he  is  commonly  in- 
dependent and  is  apt  to  show  his  independ- 
ence. We  have  all  known  teachers  who 
have  been  noted  for  their  opinionativeness 
— that  is,  they  had  opinions  of  their  own, 
and  were  sure  to  obtrude  them  in  season 
and  out  of  season.  Our  men  and  women  of 
sense  take  pains  to  restrain  this  tendency. 
As  they  rise  in  the  scale  of  society  their 
sharp  points  will  be  rubbed  off  and  we  shall 
have  fewer  of  those  Dominie  Sampsons  who 
have  so  amused  us. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  these  remarks 
apply  throughout,  not  only  to  the  school- 
masters but  to  the  professors  in  our  acade- 
mies and  colleges.  These  last  feel  that  they 
are  educating  and  swaying  the  highest 
juvenile  minds  of  the  country,  and  preparing 
them  for  influential  positions  as  teachers, 
doctors,  ministers,  magistrates,  judges  and 
statesmen  who  may  each  in  his  own  place 
help  to  form  the  character  and  direct  the 
energies  of  the  country. 

I  cannot  close  this  paper  without  stating 
that  my  highest  enjoyments  have  arisen 
during  all  my  public  life  in  teaching  young 
people  in  the  critical  age  when  the  charac- 
ter is  formed.  As  a  minister  of  the  Word 
I  had  always  too,  sometimes  as  many  as 
1 70,  young  men  and  women  under  me  whom 
I  instructed  in  high  biblical  knowledge. 
For  the  last  thirty-seven  years  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  instructing  every  year  at 
least  150,  and  latterly  upward  of  200 
students,  in  a  branch  which  I  believe  is 
fitted  more  than  any  other  academic  study 
to  enlarge  and  elevate  the  mind.  My 
tastes  and  the  talents  which  God  has  given 
me,  have  tended  and  flowed  all  along  to- 
ward mental  philosophy.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  I  read — I  acknowledge  prematurely 
— Thomas  Brown  and  David  Hume.  I 
cherished  the  affection  when  I  was  studying 
theology  under  Chalmers  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  Without  neglecting  my 
parochial  work  among  1,400  church-mem- 
bers, I  indulged  the  taste  in  secret,  knowing 
that  there  was  a  prejudice  against  meta- 
physics. I  have  to  thank  God  and  man 
that  in  my  years  of  full  maturity  I  have  been 
put  in  positions  to  gratify  my  deeply-seated 
inclination  and  to  turn  it  to  noble  ends.  I 
first  got  the  means  of  fully  gratifying  my 
cherished  passion  when  the  eminent  states- 
man. Lord  Clarendon,  had  a  copy  sent  him, 
without  my  knowledge,  of  my  first  work, 


spent  the  whole  Sabbath  in  reading  it,  for- 
getting to  go  to  church,  and  during  the 
week  appointed  me  Professor  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics  in  the  newly  established 
Queen's  College,  Belfast.  In  Princeton 
College,  to  which  I  was  appointed  without 
any  application  on  my  part  (on  the  sugges- 
tion, I  believe,  of  Dr.  Irenaeus  Prime),  I 
have  had  the  fullest  opportunity  of  gratify- 
ing my  natural  and  acquired  propensity;  aod 
as  it  brought  me  into  close  relationship  with 
a  large  body  of  the  students,  I  have  found  it 
not  inconsistent  with  my  other  duties  as 
President  of  the  college.  I  have  found  the 
injunction  a  wise  one,  Doce  ut  discos.  The 
answering  at  the  recitations,  the  difficulties 
felt,  the  objections  taken  by  the  students, 
have  compelled  me  thoroughly  to  compre- 
hend the  better  the  profound  philosophic 
themes  which  I  taught.  I  can  now  rejoice 
in  the  thought  that  I  have  pupils  exercising 
an  influence  for  good  in  the  Irish  province 
of  Ulster,  through  a  large  part  of  the 
United  States,  in  India  and  in  China  (where 
I  have  Sir  Robert  Hart).  I  know  that 
there  are  thousands  of  other  instructors  in 
our  upper  schools  and  colleges,  who  have 
had  a  like  experience,  with  their  marked 
tastes  for  other  branches,  for  literature,  for 
classics,  and  the  now  innumerable  branches 
of  science,  theoretical  and  practical. 


ARBOR  DAY  WITH  THE  CHILDREN.* 


I  HAVE  reduced  to  writing  what  I  now 
read,  that,  being  printed,  you  may  at 
greater  leisure  read  it  over,  and  make  its 
suggestions  a  part  of  your  thoughtful  Arbor 
Day  meditation  hereafter. 

All  of  us,  whether  young  or  old,  are 
blessed  by  God  with  many  teachers.  Lessons 
of  almost  infinite  purport  are  spread  out  be* 
fore  us  to  be  read,  if  haply  we  have  eyes  to 
see.  Voices  of  most  profound  significance 
are  filling  the  vast  orb  of  nature,  to  be 
heard,  if  haply  we  have  ears  to  hear.  By 
seeking  we  may  find,  if  we  have  hearts  to 
understand, 

"  Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything." 

First  our  own  mother-tongue  confronts  us 
at  the  very  cradle,  accompanying  the  loving 
glance  of  her,  the  remembered  tones  of 
whose  lullaby  grow  dearer  as  the  years  go 
by.  This  mother-tongue  continues  with  as 
every  hour  as  we  emerge  from  infancy  to 

*  First  Arbor  Day  address  delivered  by  Dr.  E.  E. 
Higbee,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instraction, 
at  Lancaster  High  School,  April  i6th,  18S5. 
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youth,  and  from  youth  to  manhood  or  wo- 
manhood. We  hear  it  at  home  and  abroad, 
on  the  play-ground  and  in  the  street. 
Everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  it  meets  us, 
and  by  hidden  processes  enters  into  all  our 
affections — into  every  movement  of  our 
inner  spirit,  giving  prdmpt  and  proper 
utterance  to  what  otherwise  would  be  silent 
and  alone.  .Who  can  rightly  measure  its 
power?  How  long  would  be  the  struggle 
of  each  one  either  to  grope  into  any  ex- 
pression which  might  be  intelligible  to 
others,  or  to  receive  the  thoughts  of  others 
without  such  bond  of  communication ! 
What  a  lingering  procedure  it  would  be  to 
gain  or  to  retain  the  thousand  concepts 
which  now,  through  it,  confront  us  at  the 
very  threshold  of  our  mental  activity?  So 
much  doth  the  soul,  through  the  ear,  drink 
in  from  our  common  mother-speech. 

But  there  are  other  equally  common  ele- 
ments which  challenge  us  through  the  same 
sense-organ,  touching  not  so  much  the  un- 
derstanding as  the  deeper  heart-life  of  our 
being.  The  plaintive  minor  of  the  myriad 
Autumn  insects,  rising  as  an  audible  mist 
from  dewy  meadows  and  lanes;  the  mur- 
muring hum  of  bees  in  the  hedges  and 
amidst  the  linden  bloom ;  the  playful  whis- 
pering of  the  forest  leaves  as  they  woo  the 
winged  winds;  the  brook  '^  making  sweet 
music  with  the  enamelled  stones  ;"  the  joy- 
ous song  of  the  mated  birds ;  the  rush  and 
roar  of  the  mountain  torrent  and  storm,  and 
heaven's  thunderous  bass  as  it  rolls  echoing 
from  the  sombrous  clouds;  all  this,  and 
thousands  more,  challenging  us  all  the  sea- 
sons through,  affect  the  soul,  drawing  it 
into  endless  fields  of  investigation  or  into 
infinite  realms  of  imaginative  meditation. 

If,  then,  through  daily  use  by  conversa- 
tion and  study,  we  familiarize  ourselves 
more  and  more  with  our  vernacular,  and 
thus  commune  with  the  thoughts  of  men, 
so  also  should  we  more  and  more  familiar- 
ize ourselves  with  the  voices  of  nature 
speaking  to  us  from  every  side  throughout 
our  lives,  and  thus  commune  with  the  ra- 
tional, living  soul  of  the  Universe. 

But  the  world  of  Nature,  which  corre- 
sponds throughout  to  the  world  of  Spirit, 
which  is  its  source,  is  not  apprehended  by 
the  spirit  of  man  through  the  ear  only. 
She  has  a  language  addressed  to  the  eye 
as  well.  She  finds  an  utterance  not  only 
in  sound,  but  also  through  forms  and 
colors  of  endless  variety  and  gradation,  the 
mysterious  power  of  which  no  one  can  fully 
fathom.  Just  imagine  for  a  moment  a  voice- 
less and  blank  earth,  a  mere  barren  empti- 


ness stretching  out  before  us,  the  silence 
as  of  death  brooding  over  the  world.  How, 
in  such  chaos,  could  we  come  into  any 
sympathy  with  it  ?  How  could  it  touch  us, 
and,  while  penetrating,  thrill  the  human 
spirit  ? 

But  add  the  hum  of  insects ;  the  song  of 
birds;  the  utterance  of  the  many-tongued 
waters  and  winds;  the  voice  of  Jehovah 
breaking  the  cedars,  and  making  them  skip 
like  a  calf,  and  dividing  the  flames  of  fire 
as  it  thundereth  upon  the  waters  and  shaketh 
the  wilderness — ^and  what  a  change  1  How 
near  it  comes  to  our  soul  1  How  it  reaches 
into  our  hearts,  and  takes  hold  of  the  deep- 
est sympathies  of  our  spirit !  Now  add  to 
this  the  varying  forms  of  grace  and  beauty ; 
the  grass  and  moss ;  the  flowering  shrubs 
and  clambering  vines ;  the  waving  forests ; 
the  painted  clouds;  the  azure  of  heaven's 
vault ;  the  rosy- fingered  dawn  ;  the  crimson 
mist  of  the  setting  sun  and  dewy  twilight ; 
and  mark  how  our  whole  being  is  drawn  out, 
and  all  our  affections  aroused  into  an  an- 
them of  rapturous  thanksgiving. 

Now  that  we  may  rightly  appreciate  sdl 
this,  and  recognize  and  feel  its  power,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  take  every  opportunity 
to  enter  the  woods  and  fields,  and  study 
nature  in  her  own  retreats ;  to  catch  with 
erect  ear  the  first  throbbing  of  Spring,  when 
the  foetid  wild  turnips  and  liverworts 
bloom,  or  the  shad  berry  and  the  dogwood 
begin  to  whiten  the  bronzed  hillsides,  or 
all  the  winding  wood-valleys  are  purpling 
with  the  Judas-trees ;  to  watch  with  keenest 
eye  the  new  life  thrilling  through  the 
awakened  grass  and  softened  moss,  and 
gilded  willow- tops;  to  come  by  an  intelli- 
gent insight  and  sympathizing  love  into 
close  intercourse  with  such  blessed  compan- 
ions of  our  life,  and  receive  with  susceptible 
spirit  the  thousand  lessons  around  us,  whose 
proper  conning  fills  the  mind  with  profita- 
ble lore,  and  the  heart  with  ever- increasing 
delight. 

Every  child  should  come  to  know  the 
flower  that  frighted  Proserpina  lets  fall  from 
Dis's  wagon. 

»  *  "  daffodils 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty ;  violets  dim 
Bat  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes, 
Or  Cytherea's  breath." 

Every  child  should  be  familar  with  our 
shadowy  hills ;  should  know  our  trees,  their 
names,  and  forms,  and  uses, — 

"  The  sayling  pine ;  the  cedftr  proud  and  tall ; 
The  vine-propp  elme ;  the  poplar  never  dry ; 
The  builder  oake,  sole  king  of  forrests  all ; 
The  aspine  good  for  staves  i  the  cypresse  funerall;" 
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should  know  the  shrubbery  through  which 
the  pheasants  whir,  and  in  which  the 
thrushes  hide,  and  which,  through  sunny 
summer,  strew  the  mossy  path  thick  with 
gold  and  prophyry  ;  should  feel  a  hallowed 
•kinship  with  earth  as  she  reaches  out  from 
the  womb  of  silent  darkness  heavenward 
into  light  and  life. 

In  the  vegetable  world,  the  lower  forms 
have  but  little  individuality.  They  affect 
us  in  their  general  and  massive  character 
alone.  The  blade  of  grass  or  stem  of  moss 
catches  not  the  soul's  glance,  but  the  lawn 
or  meadow,  or  mossy  banks  of  brooks,  and 
quiet  ferny  nooks  where  the  red  partridge- 
berries  nestle  and  the  arbutus  hides  her 
smiles.  Yet  the  impression  is  strong  and 
definite,  and  makes  itself  felt  at  once  in 
arousing  our  sympathy.  In  public  parks 
and  private  yards,  how  softly  the  sunlight 
sleeps  on  the  shaven  lawn ;  and  how  the 
grounds  surrounding  a  school -building,  if 
sodded  and  rightly  trimmed,  tell  at  once  of 
that  delicate  taste  and  sense  of  beauty  which 
should,  and  which  does,  culture  the  atten- 
tion and  heart  of  childhood. 

Shrubbery,  in  the  scale  of  the  vegetable 
world,  rises  higher,  and  gains  in  its  ascent 
much  greater  individuality,  and  thus  comes 
nearer  the  sympathies  of  mankind.  The 
lilac,  with  its  fragrant  clusters  shading  the 
nursery  window,  blooms  on  in  the  soul, 
when,  exiles  from  home,  our  gray  hairs  and 
trembling  nerves  show  how  near  we  are  to 
the  crumble  and  dust  of  the  grave.  How 
many  tender  memories,  slumberless  still, 
at  once  arouse,  until  tears  dim  our  vision, 
when  we  linger  again  where  "  the  juicy 
hawthorn  grows,  adown  the  glade  1"  The 
sweet-brier,  by  the  woodbine  porch,  grows 
sweeter  still  as  it  recalls  the  samted  mother 
who  watched  its  growth,  and  whose  face  is 
now  more  precious  even  than  in  childhood. 

But  the  very  acme  of  the  vegetable  world, 
its  height  of  exaltation,  where  it  almost 
sets  itself  free  from  the  motionless  clods  be- 
neath it,  and  moves  into  the  sunlit  air,  and 
rejoices  in  its  freedom,  is  the  Tree.  Here 
the  greatest  individuality  in  this  realm  is 
reached.  The  wide,  massive  forests,  it  is 
true,  have  their  varied  language;  but  the 
single  tree  in  itself  comes  near  to  us,  hav- 
ing its  name  and  history  standing  out 
almost  as  a  personal  companion  of  our  life. 
Instinctively  we  impersonate  when  speak- 
ing of  it.  It  seems  to  be  a  hamadryad.  It 
plays  with  the  breeze,  and  woos  the  birds 
to  its  green  retreats.  It  breasts  the  storm 
dJid  flings  lis  arms  defiant  in  the  face  of  the 
winds.      When    the    mountains  and    hills 


break  into  singing,  the  trees  of  the  field 
clap  their  hands.     (Isaiah  Iv.  12.) 

It  is  not  simply  its  shapely  form,  its  cool- 
ing shade,  or  its  use  for  this  or  that ;  bnt 
its  whole  interior  life,  its  seeming  effort  to 
break  away  from  the  fixedness  of  earth,  to 
associate  itself  with  the  air,  and  light,  and 
life  which  are  above,  to  change  with  the 
changing  seasons  as  though  it  had  a  heart 
to  feel  and  sympathize  with  all  around  it. 
It  is  this  that  draws  it  so  near  to  man's 
heart,  that  fixes  it  so  humanly  in  all  his  af- 
fections and  associations,  that  gives  to  it  a 
sort  of  brotherhood,  a  tenderness  more 
easily  felt  than  defined.  What  landmarks 
they  are,  when  in  reverie  we  recall  scenes 
which  are  dear  to  memory  I  How,  when  in 
after- years  we  revisit  home  or  scenes  of  our 
school-day  life  and  find  them  gone,  we 
mourn  as  though  we  missed  the  greeting  of 
old  familiar  friends  1     They  live  as  we  live. 

They  have  (heir  exists  and  their  entrances. 
And  one  tree  in  its  time  plays  many  parts. 
Its  acts  being  seven  ages.     At  first  the  seed 
Rooting  its  darksome  way  beneath  the  sod ; 
And  then  the  slender  stem,  with  growing  strei^ 
Pushing  above  the  earth  its  shining  face ; 
And  then  the  brancbful  sapling,  sweetly  sighing 
With  winds,  and  rocking  little  birds  asleep 
That  softly  nestle  in  its  whispering  leaves; 
Then  larger  still,  with  fast-increasing  branches, 
Affordmg  shade  to  beasts  and  weary  men. 
And  gathering  moss  upon  its  rugged  bark; 
Then,  towering  aloft,  it  plays  its  part. 
Monarch  of  all  the  woods,  sending  its  roots 
Far  down,  and  with  its  long,  outspreading  arms. 
Battling  with  furious  storms.    The  sixth  age  ditfb 
Into  the  lean  and  and  sapless  skeleton ; 
Struck  by  the  angry  l>oIts  of  heaven,  it  stands 
Above  the  rising  generation. 
All  desolate,  the  strength  of  manhood  fled 
From  its  shrunk  shanks;  and  its  big  manly  voice. 
Gone  with  the  thousand  leaves  which  made  it,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  its  sound.     Last  scene  of  all 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history. 
It  toit'ring  falls,  and  sleeps  in  mere  oblivion : 
Sans  leaves,  sans  limbs,  sans  bark,  sans  everything. 

But  we  must  check  our  .too  long  essay. 
Such  thoughts  as  these  we  have  deemed  be- 
fitting Arbor  Day,  especially  as  relating  to 
the  young.  While  we  would  by  no  means 
neglect  on  such  an  occasion  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  great  economic  use  of  forests, 
the  perils  attending  their  wanton  destruc- 
tion, the  necessity  of  prompt  and  watchful 
care  lest  through  the  rapid  march  of  civili- 
zation we  bring  upon  ourselves  the  very 
evils  we  seek  to  avoid,  and  consume  what 
earth  so  freely  gives  us  without  any  thought 
that  she  may  be  so  impoverished  at  last  as 
to  seek  alms  of  us  (for  the  growth  of  forests 
requires  years,  but  their  destruction  scarcely 
a  day),  while  we  would  not  neglect  reflec- 
tions such  as  these,  and  would  keep  up  from 
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year  to  year  a  spirited  and  concerted  action 
against  our  dangers  by  planting  along  road- 
sides^ in  parks  and  yards,  and  around  every 
school  building,  trees,  and  shrubs,  and  vines, 
and  flowers ;  yet  we  would,  with  special  em- 
phasis, call  the  children  to  a  wholesome  con- 
verse with  Nature  herself;  would  withdraw 
them  from  the  restraints  of  books  and  recita- 
tion tasks,  and  woo  them  to  her  shady  haunts, 
her  valleys  and  hills,  to  deepen  in  their  souls 
a  sense  of  her  life  and  a  delight  in  her  beauty, 
and  some  clear  and  sympathetic  feeling  of 
perpetual  companionship;  we  would  take 
them  to  the  deep  ravines,  though  themselves 
scarcely  so  tall  as  the  brambly  goatsbeard 
growing  there;  and  they  should  scale  the 
scarry  heights  and  gaze  delighted  on  the 
billowy  green  below ;  they  should  know  each 
jutting  rock,  and  moss  lipped  spring,  and 
foamy  torrent ;  they  should  ramble  over  the 
rolling  hills,  or  look  upon  the  reddening 
flush  of  clover- fields,  or  watch  the  ripples 
running  over  the  wind-touched  wheat ;  they 
should  mark  each  willowy  creek,  following 
it  until  through  laurel  bloom  and  fragrant 
birch,  but  a  brook,  it  leaps  laughing  from 
the  shadows  of  the  mountain ;  they  should 
scan  each  winding  valley  until  narrowing  to 
a  wavering  path  it  vanishes  in  the  distant 
misty  hills ;  they  should  hear  the  sparrows' 
silvery  song  thrilling  the  briery  hedge,  and 
see  the  bobolinks,  with  quivering  wings, 
send  down  showers  of  rapturous  melody 
upon  the  dew-bent  grass ;  they  should  learn 
to  love  Nature  with  such  tender  reverence 
as  never  to  abuse  her  or  profane  her;  and, 
inspired  by  such  love,  they  should  seek  her 
help  in  making  home,  or  school,  or  village, 
or  city,  a  comforting  delight,  a  culturing 
power,  a  presence  of  beauty  through  life. 


SAVINGS  BANKS  IN  SCHOOLS. 


THE  question  of  school  savings  banks  is 
exciting  considerable  discussion  through- 
out the  .State,  and  their  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages are  also  being  canvassed  by  a 
number  of  school  boards.  The  subject  is  no 
new  one  in  Pottsville.  For  over  three  years 
the  high  school  bank  has  been  in  successful 
operation,  with  the  very  best  effects.  The 
object  of  its  establishment,  as  stated  by  the 
principal  of  the  school,  Prof.  S.  A.  Thurlow, 
was  to  teach  the  pupils  in  a  practical  way 
some  of  the  principles  of  banking,  especially 
those  relating  to  depositing  and  drawing 
out  money.  It  was  hoped  that  the  pupils, 
by  becoming  interested  in  depositing  small 
amounts  while  in  school,  would  acquire  the 


habit  of  saving  money  and  keeping  a  bank 
account  in  after  life. 

The  bank  has  no  charter,  the  principal  of 
the  school  acting  as  trustee,  and  thus  far  the 
school  board  has  had  no  official  cognizance 
of  the  matter.  A  general  banking  business 
is  transacted.  Deposits  from  five  cents  up- 
wards are  received,  notes  are  discounted, 
and  investments  made.  All  the  officers  of 
the  bank  are  pupils,  and  all  through  whose 
hands  any  money  passes  furnish  bonds.  The 
money  is  deposited  at  the  Miners'  National 
Bank,  and  can  only  be  drawn  out  on  a 
check  signed  by  the  principal,  president, 
and  cashier.  The  cashier  keeps  a  small 
amount  on  hand  to  meet  the  checks  of  the 
depositors. 

The  stock  is  held  entirely  by  the  pupils. 
It  consists  of  two  series.  The  flrst  issue  was 
of  I, GOO  shares  of  twenty-flve  cents  each. 
Upon  this  a  6  per  cent,  dividend  is  paid. 
The  second  issue  was  of  500  shares  of  fifty 
cents  each.  This  pays  4  per  cent,  dividend, 
the  other  2  per  cent,  being  used  to  pay  ex- 
penses of  stationery,  etc.  No  salaries  are 
paid.  The  holders  of  the  old  stock  have 
one  vote,  and  of  the  new  two  votes  per  share. 
The  stock  is  always  in  demand.  When  a 
class  graduates  it  must  sell  its  stock.  The 
stock  is  alloted  among  the  classes  according 
to  their  membership,  and  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  according  to  their  number. 

If  a  stockholder  wants  his  or  her  money, 
he  can  have  his  stock  redeemed  by  the  bank. 
Notes  are  discounted  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors on  approved  security. 

There  are  at  present  eighty-eight  deposi- 
tors and  stockholders.  Five  hundred  dol- 
lars is  invested  in  stock,  and  there  are  one 
hundred  and  eighty- five  dollars  of  deposits. 
The  total  amount  of  the  latter  for  the  term 
just  closed  was  five  hundred  and  thirty-five 
dollars. 

The  total  money  invested  in  stock  and 
deposits  since  the  bank  opened  amounts  to 
over  ^1,500.  Prof.  Thurlow  states  that  the 
result  of  the  experiment  has  been  in  every 
respect  satisfactory,  and  its  effect  upon  the 
pupils  will  doubtless  be  felt  throughout  the 
remainder  of  their  lives. — Miners^  Journal. 


HE  LEADETH   ME. 

In  pastures  green  ?    Not  always.    Sometimes  He 
Who  knoweth  best  in  kindness  leadeth  me 
In  weary  ways,  where  heavy  shadows  be. 
Only  for  this — I  know  He  holds  my  hand ; 
So,  whether  led  in  green  or  desert  land, 
I  trust — although  I  may  not  understand. 
And  by  still  waters?    No,  not  always  so; 
Oftentimes  the  heavy  tempests  round  me  blow, 
And  o'er  my  soul  the  waves  and  billows  go. 
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A  BEAUTIFUL  MEMORIAL. 


REV.  J.  S.  KEIFFER,  D.  D. 


THE  last  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal  is  a  double  one,  embracing  the 
numbers  of  both  February  and  March,  and 
is  devoted  entirely  to  the  memory  of  Rev. 
Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee,  late  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  for  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  a  few  concluding  words,  the  ed- 
itor takes  occasion  to  say :  "  This  Memorial 
Number  is  the  most  remarkable  issue  in  all 
the  thirty-eight  volumes  of  The  Pennsyl- 
vania School  Journal.  The  present  writer 
has  made  up  and  put  through  the  press  every 
issue  of  The  Journal  ^y\xvci%  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  and  therefore  knows  whereof  he 
speaks.  *  *  *  Probably  no  such  mon- 
umental tribute  as  the  present  number  of 
The  Journal  has  ever  been  paid  to  the  mem- 
ory of  any  other  American  educator.  The 
range  and  variety  of  these  contributions  is 
extraordinary.  They  will  be  a  revelation 
to  many  friends  of  Dr.  Higbee  who  thought 
they  knew  the  man,  just  as  they  have  been 
to  ourselves." 

They  have  indeed  been,  as  is  here  said,  a 
revelation  to  many  of  Dr.  Higbee's  friends; 
and  all  who  loved  and  honored  him  will  ac- 
knowledge the  great  debt  of  gratitude  they 
owe  to  Prof.  J.  P.  McCaskey,  to  whom 
chiefly,  we  believe,  belongs  the  honor  of  the 
conception  of  such  a  memorial,  and  of  the 
reverent  and  loving  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  carried  into  execution.  We  have  read 
with  eagerness  all  that  is  contained  in  this 
large  number  of  The  Journal;  with  eager- 
ness, and  not  without  emotion — sometimes 
with  tears  in  the  eyes.  All  of  these  tributes 
are  most  tenderly  and  lovingly,  and  some 
of  them  are  also  most  beautifully,  written. 
The  voice  of  reverence,  gratitude,  and  affec- 
tion is  in  every  one.  There  are  those  of 
which  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  make  special 
mention;  but  where  there  are  so  many  to 
whom  one  feels  grateful  for  what  they  have 
said,  it  is  impossible  to  make  specifications. 
We  would  only  take  the  privilege  of  saying 
that  to  us,  as  having  had  some  part  in  those 
scenes  and  those  times,  what  is  so  beautifully 
and  tenderly  written  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Kersch- 
ner,  of  those  old  Mercersburg  days,  presents 
a  special,  mournful  and  pathetic  interest. 

What  has  perhaps  struck  us  most,  in  this 
Memorial,  is  the  evidence  which  it  contains 
of  the  profound  impression  made  by  the 
personality  of  Dr.  Higbee  upon  those  who 
were  associated  with  him  in  the  work  of 
caring  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State  of 


Pennsylvania.  What  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion, what  almost  filial  affection,  what  de- 
voted loyalty,  here  finds  expression  in  the 
letters  of  those  to  whom  in  the  cause  of  the 
public  schools  he  was  related  as  their  chief! 

How  generous,  how  passionate  sometimes, 
are  the  expressions  and  acknowledgments 
here  made,  by  superintendents  and  teacheis, 
of  their  indebtedness  to  him  for  lifting  them 
up  to  a  higher  and  truer  conception  of  their 
calling,  and  inspiring  them  with  new  life 
and  strength  for  the  performance  of  their 
work !  Surely  it  required  a  man,  not  only 
of  extraordinary  ability,  but  combining  with 
such  ability  certain  other  extraordinarj 
qualities  also,  to  make  such  an  impression  as 
that  of  which  we  have  the  abundant  evidence 
here.  We  have  been  specially  interested  in 
the  testimony  borne  by  those  who  were  not 
at  first,  on  his  appointment  to  the  office  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  dis- 
posed to  regard  him  with  favor.  They  were 
naturally  fearful  and  anxious  for  the  welfare 
of  the  public  schools;  they  questioned 
whether  an  exclusively  college-bred  man, 
who  had  not  been  brought  up  in  the  public 
schools,  whose  "previous  experience  had 
not  been  directly  in  the  line  of  the  great 
work  that  he  was  about  to  undertake,"  could 
properly  sympathize  with  and  represent  this 
great  public  interest ;  they  "  had  been  led  to 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  Governor's  choice." 
These  were  not  unnatural  doubts  and  fears. 
But  how  quickly,  as  is  here  testified,  they 
were  put  to  flight  by  contact  with  the  man ! 
We  have  liked  especially  to  read  what  is 
here  said  by  those,  as  for  example  by  Miss 
L.  E.  Patridge  and  Mr.  L.  E.  McGinnes, 
who  speak  of  their  unfavorable  anticipations 
at  the  time  of  Dr.  Higbee's  appointment. 
There  is  something  particularly  interesting 
and  beautiful  in  their  generous  and  warm- 
hearted acknowledgment  of  the  incorrect- 
ness of  their  first  impressions  and  the  ground- 
lessness of  their  fears.  "Ah,  how  greatly 
was  I  mistaken !"  writes  Miss  Patridge,  *  * 
"  how  miany  times  was  put  to  shame  my  nar- 
row judgment,  made  before  I  knew  his  lib- 
eral mind,  his  just  and  upright  soul !"  For 
the  same  reason,  a  special  interest  belongs 
to  what  is  written  by  the  Hon.  A.  S.  Draper, 
State  Superintendent  of  New  York,  who, 
having  first  been  repelled  from  Dr.  Higbee 
by  a  severe  criticism  made  by  the  latter  on 
one  of  the  county  institutes  of  New  York, 
afterwards  came  to  understand  him  better 
and  appreciate  him  more  fully,  and  now 
writes  of  him  kindly  and  tenderly. 

Without  dwelling  further  upon  the  con- 
tents of  this  most  interesting  and  important 
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issue  of  The  School  Journal^  we  desire  to 
point  out  two  or  three  things  which  they 
serve  to  reveal,  and  which  may  be  regarded 
as  among  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the 
life  of  Dr.  Higbee. 

We  mention,  first,  the  exceeding  value  of 
a  large,  broad,  liberal  education.  He  whose 
culture  is  genuine,  and  broad,  and  deep, 
will  not  be  at  loss  wherever  he  may  be 
placed.  It  was  perhaps  natural  to  fear  that 
a  college  or  university  man  would  not  be  in 
sympathy  with  the  public  schools;  but  the 
fear  proved  to  be,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Higbee 
at  least,  without  foundation.  And  not  un- 
naturally so.  For  the  cause  of  education  is 
one  cause.  There  is  no  good  reason  why 
he  who  is  interested  in  it  at  one  point  should 
not  be  interested  in  it  at  others  also ;  why 
he  who  sympathizes  with  it  above  should 
not  sympathize  with  it  below.  It  is  true,  a 
little  education  may  easily  lead  away  from 
the  people  and  their  schools;  but  education 
large,  and  deep,  and  full,  invariably  leads 
back  to  them  again. 

We  call  attention,  secondly,  to  the  secret 
of  the  enthusiastic  devotion  and  loyalty  to 
Dr.  Higbee  on  the  part  of  those  whose  chief 
be  was  in  the  educational  councils  of  the 
State.  It  was  because  of  his  kindness.  He 
believed  in  his  superintendents  and  teachers ; 
he  trusted  them ;  he  recognized  what  was 
good  in  them.  And,  because  of  this,  they 
believed  in  him,  and  trusted  him,  and  fol- 
lowed him.  He  would  seem  to  have  made 
a  conquest  of  all  the  educating  forces  of  the 
State ;  but  it  was  a  conquest  achieved  ex- 
clusively by  kindness ;  by  which  alone,  in- 
deed, may  any  real  conquest  be  made.  That 
which  is  noble  in  men  everywhere  responds 
instantly  to  the  voice  of  him  who  believes 
in  its  existence  and  appeals  to  it  with  con- 
fidence. It  is  a  gfeat  thing  to  believe  in 
men  ;  to  believe  in  good  men ;  to  recognize 
the  ideal  everywhere,  clogged,  and  obscured, 
and  oppressed  as  it  may  be  by  the  raw  and 
uncouth  actual.  The  world  needs  nothing 
more  to-day  than  such  belief  and  such 
power  of  recognition.  And,  wherever  a 
man  of  great  ability  possesses  also  the  spirit 
of  trustfulness  and  belief,  being  not  only 
knowing,  but  also  good  and  kind,  believing 
in  men,  recognizing  the  good  in  them,  and 
seeking  to  call  them  to  higher  and  higher 
things;  that  man's  voice  men  will  know, 
and  him  they  will  follow. 

Finally,  Dr.  Higbee's  life  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule,  so  often  expressed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures and  written  everywhere  in  this  uni- 
verse of  God's,  that  there  is  no  glorification 
without   previous  humiliation.     The  very 


bitterness  through  which  he  passed  had,  as  is 
shown  in  this  Memorial,  much  to  do  with 
exalting  his  name.  And  not  only  his  name, 
but  also 'his  character.  The  tempest  of  de- 
traction through  which  he  at  one  time  passed 
was  not  without  exalting  and  glorifying  ef- 
fect. It  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  shortening  his  life  on  earth;  probably 
it  had  still  more  to  do  with  enriching  and 
maturing  his  character  as  a  Christian  man. 
We  have  somewhere  seen  an  ancient  saying 
expressing  the  belief  of  former  times  that  a 
bell  never  obtained  its  settled  tone  until  it 
had  tolled  for  a  funeral.  This  may  not  be 
true  of  bells,  but  it  is  true  of  men  and 
women.  A  soul  never  gets  its  settled  tone 
until  it  has  made  acquaintance  with  sorrow. 
The  highest  that  is  in  us  comes  not  out  ex- 
cept in  darkness  and  blackness  and  tempest. 
It  is  the  old  and  everlasting  law,  that  there 
is  no  crown  without  the  cross.  To  Dr. 
Higbee's  lot  it  once  fell,  as  Prof.  Kerschner 
says,  to  ''eat  his  bread  with  tears;"  and  to 
him  also  it  fell,  without  doubt,  to  know 
those  "celestial  powers"  of  whom  Goethe 
speaks  in  those  beautiful  and  touching  lines 
from  which  Prof.  Kerschner  quotes : 

"  Wer  nie  sein  Brod  mit  Thrancn  asz, 
Wer  nie  die  kummervollen  N&chte 
Auf  seinem  Bette  weinend  sasz, 
Der  kennt  euch  nicht»  Ihr  himmlischen 
Machtc." 
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SOME  winters  ago  a  woman  was  coming 
out  from  a  public  building  where  the 
heavy  doors  swung  back  and  made  egress 
somewhat  difficult.  A  little  urchin  sprang 
to  the  rescue,  and,  as  he  held  open  the  door, 
she  said  "Thank  you,"  and  passed  on. 

"D'ye  hear  that?"  said  the  boy  to  a 
companion  standing  near  by  him. 

"No;  what?" 

"Why,  that  lady  said  "Thank  ye'  to  the 
likes  o*  me." 

Amused  at  the  conversation,  the  lady- 
turned  and  said  to  the  boy : 

"  It  always  pays  to  be  polite,  my  boy;  re- 
member that." 

Years  passed  away,  and  last  December,, 
when  doing  her  Christmas  shopping,  this 
same  lady  received  exceptional  courtesy 
from  a  clerk  in  Boston,  which  caused  her  to 
remark  to  a  lady  who  was  with  her : 

"  What  a  great  comfort  to  be  civilly  treated 
once  in  a  while,  though  I  don't  know  that  I 
blame  the  store  clerks  for  being  rude  during 
the  holidays." 
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The  young  man's  quick  ear  caught  the 
words,  and  he  said : 

''Pardon  me,  madame,  but  you  gave  me 
my  first  lesson  in  politeness  a  few  years  ago/' 

The  lady  looked  at  him  in  amazement 
while  he  related  the  little  forgotten  incident, 
and  told  her  that  the  simple  "  Thank  you" 
awakened  his  ambition  to  be  something  in 
the  world.  He  went  and  applied  for  a  situ- 
ation at  office  boy  in  the  establishment 
where  he  has  now  become  an  honored  and 
trusted  clerk. 

Only  two  words,  dropped  info  the  treas- 
ury of  a  street  conversation,  but  they  yielded 
returns  most  satisfactory. 


MY  FATHER'S  MEMOIR:  III. 


BY  DR.  JOHN  BROWN. 


THIS  Strong  personality,  along  with  a  pre- 
vailing love  to  be  alone,  and  dwell  with 
thoughts  rather  than  with  thinkers,  pervaded 
his  entire  character.  His  religion  was 
deeply  personal,  not  only  as  affecting  him- 
self, but  as  due  to  a  personal  God,  and  pre- 
sented through  the  sacrifice  and  intercession 
of  the  God- man ;  and  it  was  perhaps  owing 
to  his  "conversation"  being  so  habitually 
in  heaven — his  social  and  affectionate  desires 
filling  themselves  continually  from  ''  all  the 
fulness  of  God,"  through  living  faith  and 
love — that  he  the  less  felt  the  need  of  giving 
and  receiving  human  affection.  I  never 
knew  any  man  who  lived  more  truly  under 
the  power,  and  sometimes  under  the  shadow 
of  the  world  to  come.  This  world  had 
to  him  little  reality  except  as  leading  to  the 
next ;  little  interest,  except  as  the  time  of 
probation  and  sentence.  A  child  brought 
to  him  to  be  baptized  was  in  his  mind,  and 
in  his  words,  ''a  young  immortal  to  be 
educated  for  eternity;"  jk  birth  was  the  be- 
ginning of  what  was  never  to  end  \  sin — his 
own  and  that  of  the  race — was  to  him,  as  it 
must  be  to  all  men  who  can  think,  the  great 
mystery,  as  it  is  the  main  curse  of  time. 
The  idea  of  it — of  its  exceeding  sinfulness — 
haunted  and  oppressed  him.  He  used  to 
say  of  John  Foster,  that  this  deep  and  in- 
tense, but  soinetimes  narrow  and  grim 
thinker,  had,  in  his  study  of  the  disease  of 
the  race,  been,  as  it  were,  fascinated  by  its 
awful  spell,  so  as  almost  to  forget  the 
remedy.  This  was  not  the  case  with  him- 
self. As  you  know,  no  man  held  more 
firmly  to  the  objective  reality  of  bis  religion 
— that  it  was  founded  upon  fact.  It  was 
not  the  pole-star  he  lost  sight  of,  or  the 


compass  he  mistrusted ;  it  was  the  seaworthi- 
ness of  the  vessel.  His  constitutional  de- 
ficiency of  hope,  his  sensibility  to  sin,  made 
him  not  unfrequently  stand  in  doubt  of 
himself,  of  his  sincerity  and  safety  before 
God,  arid  sometimes  made  existence — ^the 
being  obliged  to  continue  to  be — a  doubt- 
ful privilege. 

When  oppressed  with  this  feeling, — **  the 
burden  and  the  mystery  of  all  this  unintel- 
ligible world,"  the  hurry  of  mankind  out  of 
this  brief  world  into  the  unchangeable  and 
endless  next, — I  have  heard  him,  with  deep 
feeling,  repeat  Andrew  Marvel's  strong  lines, 

<*  But  at  my  back  I  always  hear 
Time's  winged  chariots  hniryiog  near; 
And  yonder  all  before  me  lie 
Deserts  of  vast  eternity." 

His  living  so  much  on  books,  and  his  strong 
personal  attachment  to  men,  as  distinct  from 
his  adhesion  to  their  principles  and  views, 
made  him,  as  it  were,  live  and  commune 
with  the  dead — made  him  intimate,  not 
merely  with  their  thoughts,  and  the  public 
events  of  their  lives,  but  with  themselves — 
Augustine,  Milton,  Luther,  Melancthon, 
George  Herbert,  Baxter,  Howe,  Ofren, 
Leigh  ton,  Barrow,  Bunyan,  Philip  and 
Matthew  Henry,  Doddridge,  Defoe,  Marvel, 
Locke,  Berkeley,  Halliburton,  Cowper,  Gray, 
Johnson,  Gibbon,  and  David  Hume,  Jortin, 
Boston,  Bengel,  Neander,  etc.,  not  to  speak 
of  the  apostles,  and  above  all,  his  chief 
friend,  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  whom  he  looked  on  as  the  greatest 
of  men, — with  all  these  he  had  personal  re- 
lations as  men,  he  cordialized  with  them. 
He  had  thought  much  more  about  them — 
would  have  had  more  to  say  to  them  had 
they  met,  than  about  or  to  any  but  a  very 
few  living  men.  He  delighted  to  possess 
books  which  any  of  them  might  have  held 
in  their  hands,  on  which  they  had  written 
their  names.  He  had  a  number  of  these, 
some  very  curious ;  among  others,  that  wild 
soldier,  man  of  fashion  and  wit  among  the 
reformers,  Ulrich  von  Hutten's  autograph 
on  Erasmus'  beautiful  folio  Greek  Testa- 
ment, and  John  Howe's  (spelt  How)  on  the 
first  edition  of  Milton's  Speech  on  Un- 
licensed Printing.  He  began  collecting 
books  when  he  was  twelve,  and  he  was  col- 
lecting up  to  his  last  hours.  He  cared  least 
for  merely  fine  books,  though  he  enjoyed, 
no  one  more  so,  fine  type,  good  bmding, 
and  all  the  niceties  of  the  book-fiancier. 
What  he  liked  were  such  books  as  were 
directly  useful  in  his  work,  and  such  as  he 
liked  to  live  in  the  midst  of;  such,  also,  as 
illustrated  any  great  philosophical,  historical, 
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or  ecclesiastical  epoch.  His  collection  of 
Creek  Testaments  was,  considering  his 
means,  of  great  extent  and  value,  and  he 
had  a  quite  singular  series  of  books,  paraph- 
lets,  and  documents,  referring  not  merely  to 
his  own  body — the  Secession,  with  all  its 
subdivisions  and  reunions — but  to  Noncon- 
formity and  Dissent  everywhere,  and,  in- 
deed, to  human  liberty,  civil  and  religious, 
in  every  form, — for  this,  after  the  great 
truths,  duties,  and  expectations  of  his  faith, 
was  the  one  master-passion  of  his  life — 
liberty  in  its  greatest  sense,  the  largest  ex- 
tent of  individual  and  public  spontaneity 
consistent  with  virtue  and  safety.  He  was 
in  this  as  intense,  persistent  in  his  devotion, 
as  Sydney,  Locke,  or  old  Hollis.  For 
instance,  his  admiration  of  Lord  Macaulay 
as  a  writer  and  a  man  of  letters,  an  orator 
and  a  statesman,  great  as  it  was,  was  as 
nothing  to  his  gratitude  to  him  for  having 
placed  permanently  on  record,  beyond  all 
risk  of  obscuration  or  doubt,  the  doctrine 
of  1688 — the  right  and  power  of  the  English 
X>eople  to  be  their  own  lawgivers,  and  to 
appoint  their  own  magistrates,  of  whom  the 
sovereign  is  the  chief. 

His  conviction  of  the  sole  right  of  God  to 
be  Lord  of  conscience,  and  his  sense  of  his 
own  absolute  religious  independence  of 
every  one  but  his  Maker,  were  the  two 
elements  in  building  up  his  beliefs  on  all 
Church  matters ;  they  were  twin  beliefs. 
Hence  the  simplicity  and  thoroughness 
of  his  principles.  Sitting  in  the  centre, 
he  commanded  the  circumference.  But 
I  am  straying  out  of  my  parish  into 
yours.  I  only  add  to  what  you  have 
said,  that  the  longer  he  lived,  the  more 
did  he  insist  upon  it  being  not  less  true 
and  not  less  important,  that  the  Church 
must  not  intermeddle  with  the  State,  than 
that  the  State  must  not  intermeddle  with  the 
Church.  He  used  to  say,  "  Go  down  into 
the  world,  with  all  its  complications  and 
confusions,  with  this  double-edged  weapon, 
and  you  can  cut  all  the  composite  knots  of 
Church  and  State."  The  element  of  God 
and  of  eternity  predominates  in  the  religious 
more  thaQ  in  the  civil  affairs  of  men,  and 
thus  far  transcends  them  ;  but  the  principle 
of  mutual  independence  is  equally  applicable 
to  each. .  All  that  statesmen,  as  such,  have 
to  do  with  religion,  is  to  be  themselves  un- 
der its  power ;  all  that  Christians,  as  such, 
have  to  do  with  the  State,  is  to  be  good 
citizens. 

The  fourth  epoch  of  his  personal  life  I 
would  date  from  his  second  marriage.  As 
I  said  before,  no  man  was  ever  happier  in 


his  wives.  They  had  much  alike  in  nature, 
— K)nly  one  could  see  the  Divine  wisdom  of 
his  first  wife  being  his  first,  and  his  second 
his  second ;  each  did  best  in  her  own  place 
and  time.  His  marriage  with  Miss  Crum 
was  a  source  of  great  happiness  and  good 
not  only  to  himself,  but  to  us  his  first  child- 
ren. She  had  been  intimately  known  to  us 
for  many  years,  and  was  endeared  to  us  long 
before  we  saw  her,  by  her  having  been,  as  a 
child  and  a  girl,  a  great  favorite  of  our  own 
mother.  The  families  of  my  grandfather 
Nimmo,  and  of  the  Crums,  £wings,  and 
Maclaes,  were  very  intimate.  I  have  heard 
my  father  tell,  that  being  out  at  Thornlie- 
bank  with  my  mother,  he  asked  her  to  take  a 
walk  with  him  to  the  Rouken,  a  romantic 
waterfall  and  glen  up  the  burn.  My  mother 
thought  they  might  take  "  Miss  Margaret  " 
with  them,  and  so  save  appearances,  and 
with  Miss  Crum,  then  a  child  of  ten,  hold- 
ing my  father's  hand,  away  the  three  went ! 

So  you  may  see  that  no  one  could  be 
nearer  to  being  our  mother ;  and  she  was 
curiously  ingenious,  and  completely  success- 
ful in  gaining  our  affection  and  regard.  I 
have,  as  a  boy,  a  peculiarly  pleasant  remem- 
brance of  her,  having  been  at  I'hornliebank 
when  about  fourteen,  and  getting  that  im- 
pression of  her  gentle,  kind,  wise,  calm,  and 
happy  nature — her  entire  lovableness — which 
it  was  our  privilege  to  see  ministering  so 
much  to  my  father's  comfort.  That  fort- 
night in  1824  or  1825  is  still  to  me  like  the 
memory  of  some  happy  dream  ;  the  old 
library,  the  big  chair  in  which  I  huddled 
myself  up  for  hours  with  the  New  Arabian 
Nights,  and  all  the  old-fashioned  and  un- 
forgotten  books  I  found  there,  the  ample 
old  garden,  the  wonders  of  machinery  and 
skill  going  on  in  ''  the  works,''  the  large 
water-wheel  going  its  stately  rounds  in  the 
midst  of  its  own  darkness,  the  petrifications 
I  excavated  in  the  bed  of  the  burn,  ammon- 
ites, etc.,  and  brought  home  to  my  mu- 
seum (!)  ;  the  hospitable  lady  of  the  house, 
my  hereditary  friend,  dignified,  anxious  and 
kind ;  and  above  all,  her  only  daughter  who 
made  me  a  sort  of  a  pet,  and  was  always 
contriving  some  unexpected  pleasure — all 
this  feels  to  me  even  now  like  something  out 
of  a  book. 

My  father's  union  with  Miss  Crum  was 
not  only  one  of  the  best  blessings  of  his  life — 
it  made  him  more  of  a  blessing  to  others, 
than  it  is  likely  he  would  otherwise  have 
been.  By  her  cheerful,  gracious  ways,  her 
love  for  society  as  distinguished  from  com- 
pany, her  gift  of  making  every  one  happy 
and  at  ease  when  with  her,  and  her  tender 
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compassion  for  all  suffering,  she  in  a  meas- 
ure won  my  father  from  himself  and  his 
books,  to  his  own  great  good,  and  to  the  de- 
light and  benefit  of  us  all.  It  was  like  sun- 
shine and  a  glad  sound  in  the  house. 
She  succeeded  in  what  is  called  ''drawing 
out"  the  inveterate  solitary.  Moreover, 
she  encouraged  and  enabled  him  to  give  up 
a  moiety  of  his  ministerial  labors^  and  thus 
devote  himself  to  the  great  work  of  his  later 
years,  the  preparing  for  and  giving  to  the 
press  the  results  of  his  life's  study  of  God's 
Word.  We  owe  entirely  to  her  that  immense 
armamentarium  iiberiaiis,  the  third  edition 
of  his  treatise  on  Civil  Obedience. 

One  other  source  of  great  happiness  to  my 
father  by  this  marriage  was  the  intercourse 
he  had  with  the  family  at  Thornliebank, 
deepened  and  endeared  as  this  was  by  her 
unexpected  and  irreparable  loss.  But  on 
this  I  must  not  enlarge,  nor  on  that  death 
itself,  the  last  thing  in  the  world  he  ever 
feared — leaving  him  once  more,  after  a  brief 
happiness,  and  when  he  had  still  more  rea- 
son to  hope  that  he  would  have  ''  grown  old 
with  her,  leaning  on  her  faithful  bosom." 
The  urn  was  again  empty — and  the  only 
word  was  vaU  I  he  was  once  more  viduus, 
bereft. 


«  God  gives  us  love ;  something  to  love 
lie  lends  us ;  but,  when  love  is  grown 
To  ripeness,  that  on  which  it  throve 

Fails  off,  and  love  is  left  alone. 
This  is  the  curse  of  time." — 

But  still— 

« 'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost. 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all." 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  get  him  from 
home  and  away  from  his  books.  But  once 
off,  he  always  enjoyed  himself, — especially 
in  his  visits  to  Thornliebank,  Busby,  Croft- 
head,  Biggar,  and  Melrose.  He  was  very 
fond  of  preaching  on  these  occs^ions,  and 
his  services  were  always  peculiarly  impres- 
sive. He  spoke  more  slowly  and  with  less 
vehemence  than  in  his  own  pulpit,  and,  as 
I  often  told  him,  with  all  the  more  effect. 
When  driving  about  Biggar,  or  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Langrig,  he  was  full  of  the 
past,  showing  how  keenly,  with  all  his  out- 
ward reserve,  he  had  observed  and  felt. 
He  had  a  quite  peculiar  interest  in  his  three 
flocks,  keeping  his  eye  on  all  their  members, 
through  long  years  of  absence. 

His  love  for  his  people  and  for  his  "body" 
was  a  special  love ;  and  his  knowledge  of 
Secession,  through  all  its  many  divisions 
and  unions — his  knowledge,  not  only  of  its 
public  history,  with  its  immense  controver- 
sial and  occasional  literature,  but  of  the  lives 


and  peculiarities  of  its  ministers, — was  of  the 
most  minute  and  curious  kind.  He  loved 
all  mankind,  and  specially  such  as  were  of 
"  the  household  of  faith;"  and  he  longed 
for  the  time  when,  as  there  was  one  Shep- 
herd, there  would  be  one  sheepfold  ;  but  he 
gloried  in  being  not  only  Seceder,  but 
Burgher ;  and  he  often  said,  that  take  them 
all  in  all,  he  knew  no  body  of  professing 
Christians  in  any  country  or  in  any  time 
worthier  of  all  honor  than  that  which  was 
founded  by  the  Four  Brethren,  not  only  as 
God-fearing,  God-serving  men,  but  as  mem- 
bers of  civil  society;  men  who  on  every 
occasion  were  found  on  the  side  of  liberty 
and  order,  truth  and  justice.  He  used  to 
say  he  believed  there  was  hardly  a  Tory  in 
the  Synod,  and  that  no  one  but  He  whose 
service  is  perfect  freedom,  knew  the  public 
good  done,  and  the  public  evil  averted,  by 
the  lives  and  the  principles,  and  when  need 
was,  by  the  votes  of  such  men,  all  of  whom 
were  in  the  working  classes,  or  in  the  lower 
half  of  the  middle.  The  great  Whig  leaders 
knew  this,  and  could  always  depend  on  the 
Seceders. 

There  is  no  worthy  portrait  of  my  father 
in  his  prime.  I  believe  no  man  was  ever 
more  victimized  in  the  way  of  being  asked  to 
**sit;"  indeed,  it  was  probably  from  so 
many  of  them  being  of  this  kind,  that  the 
opportunity  of  securing  a  really  good  one 
was  lost.  The  best — the  one  portrait  of  his 
habitual  expression — is  Mr.  Harvey's,  done 
for  Mr.  Crum  of  Busby ;  it  was  taken  when 
he  was  failing,  but  it  is  an  excellent  likeness 
as  well  as  a  noble  picture ;  such  a  picture  as 
one  would  buy  without  knowing  anything 
of  the  subject.  So  true  it  is,  that  imagina- 
tive painters,  men  gifted  and  accustomed  to 
render  their  own  ideal  conceptions  in  form 
and  color,  grasp  and  impress  on  their  can- 
vass the  features  of  real  men  more  to  the 
quick,  more  faithfully  as  to  the  central 
qualities  of  the  man,  than  professed  portrait 
painters. 

Steel's  bust  is  beautiful,  but  it  is  wanting 
in  expression.  Slater's,  though  rude,  is 
better.  Angus  Fletcher's  has  much  of  his 
air,  but  it  is  too  much  like  a  Grecian  god. 
There  is  a  minature  by  Mrs.  Robertson  of 
London,  belonging  to  my  sister,  Mrs. 
Young,  which  I  always  liked,  though  more 
like  a  gay,  brilliant  French  Abb^,  than  the 
Seceder  minister  of  Rose  Street,  as  he  then 
was.  It  gives,  however,  more  of  his  exquis- 
ite brightness  and  spirit,  the  dancing  light 
in  his  dark  eyes,  and  his  smile,  when  pleased 
and  desiring  to  please,  than  any  other.  I 
have  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Harvey,  done  from 
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my  father  for  his  picture  of  the  Minister's 
Visit,  which  I  value  very  much,  as  giving 
the  force  and  depth,  the  momentum^  so  to 
speak,  of  his  serious  look.  He  is  sitting  in 
a  cottar's  house  reading  the  Bible  to  an  old 
bedridden  woman,  the  farm  servants  gath- 
ered round  to  get  his  word. 

Mungo  Burton  painted  a  good  portrait 
which  my  brother  William  has;  from  his 
being  drawn  in  a  black  neckcloth,  and 
standing,  he  looks  as  he  sometimes  did, 
more  like  a  member  of  Parliament  than  a 
clergyman.  The  print  from  this  is  good 
and  very  scarce.  Of  photographs,  I  like 
D.  O.  Hill's  best,  in  which  he  is  represented 
as  shaking  hands  with  the  (invisible)  Free 
Church — it  is  full  of  his  earnest,  cordial 
power;  that  by  Tunny,  from  which  the 
beautiful  engraving  by  Lumb  Stocks  in  the 
Memoir  was  taken,  is  very  like  what  he 
was  about  a  year  and  a  half  before  his  death. 
All  the  other  portraits,  as  far  as  I  can  re- 
member, are  worthless  and  worse,  missing 
entirely  the  true  expression.  He  was  very 
difficult  to  take,  partly  because  he  was  so 
full  of  what  may  be  called  spiritual  beauty, 
evanescent,  ever  changing,  and  requiring  the 
highest  kind  of  genius  to  fix  it. 

The  time  when  I  would  have  liked  his 
look  to  have  been  perpetuated,  was  that  of 
all  others  the  least  likely,  or  indeed  possible 
— it  was,  when  after  administering  the  Sac- 
rament to  his  people,  and  having  solemnized 
every  one,  and  been  himself  profoundly 
moved  by  that  Divine,  everlasting  memorial, 
he  left  the  elders'  seat  and  returned  to  the 
pulpit,  and  after  giving  out  the  psalm,  sat 
down  wearied  and  satisfied,  filled  with  de- 
vout gratitude  to  his  Master — his  face  pale, 
and  his  dark  eyes  looking  out  upon  us  all, 
his  whole  countenance  radiant  and  subdued. 
Any  likeness  of  him  in  this  state,  more  like 
that  of  the  proto-martyr,  when  his  face  was 
as  that  of  an  angel,  than  anything  I  ever 
beheld,  would  have  made  one  feel  what  it  is 
so  impossible  otherwise  to  convey — the 
mingled  sweetness,  dignity,  and  beauty  of 
his  face.  When  it  was  winter,  and  the 
church  darkening,  and  the  lights  at  the  pul- 
pit were  lighted  so  as  to  fall  upon  his  face 
and  throw  the  rest  of  the  vast  assemblage 
into  deeper  shadow,  the  effect  on  his  coun- 
tenance was  something  never  to  forget. 

He  was  more  a  man  of  power  than  of 
genius  in  the  ordinary  sense.  His  imagin- 
ation was  not  a  primary  power ;  it  was  not 
originative,  though  in  a  quite  uncommon 
degree  receptive,  having  the  capacity  of 
realizing  the  imaginations  of  others,  and 
through   them   bodying  forth  the  unseen. 


When  exalted  and  urged  by  the  understand- 
ing, and  heated  by  the  affections,  it  burst 
out  with  great  force,  but  always  as  servant, 
not  master.  But  if  he  had  no  one  faculty 
that  might  be,  to  use  the  loose  words  of 
common  speech,  original,  he  was  so  as  a 
whole, — such  a  man  as  stood  alone.  No 
one  ever  mistook  his  look,  or  would,  had 
they  been  blind,  have  mistaken  his  voice  or 
words,  for  those  of  any  one  else,  or  any  one 
else's  for  his. 

His  mental  characteristics,  if  I  may  ven- 
ture on  such  ground,  were  clearness  and 
vigor,  intensity,  fervor,*  concentration, 
penetration,  and  perseverance — more  of 
depth  than  width.  The  moral  conditions 
under  which  he  lived  were  the  love,  the 
pursuit,  and  the  practice  of  truth  in  every- 
thing :  strength  and  depth,  rather  than  ex- 
ternal warmth  of  affection  ;  fidelity  to  prin- 
ciples and  to  friends.  He  used  often  to  speak 
of  the  moral  obligation  laid  upon  every  man 
to  think  truly ,  as  well  as  to  speak  and  act 
truly,  and  that  much  intellectual  demoral- 
ization and  ruin  resulted  from  neglecting 
this.  He  was  absolutely  tolerant  of  all  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  so  that  it  was  sincere ; 
and  this  was  all  the  more  remarkable  from  his 
being  the  opposite  of  an  indifferentist,  being 
very  strong  in  his  own  convictions,  holding 
them  keenly,  even  passionately,  while  from 
the  structure  of  his  mind,  he  was  somehow 
deficient  in  comprehending,  much  less  of 
sympathizing  with  the  opinions  of  men  who 
greatly  differed  from  him.  This  made  his 
homage  to  entire  freedom  of  thought  all  the 
more  genuine  and  rare.  In  the  region  of 
theological  thought  he  was  scientific,  system- 
atic, and  authoritative,  rather  than  philo- 
sophical and  speculative.  He  held  so 
strongly  that  the  Christian  religion  was 
mainly  a  religion  of  facts,  that  he  perhaps 
allowed  too  little  to  its  also  being  a  philosophy 
that  was  ready  to  meet,  out  of  its  own  es- 
sence, its  ever  unfolding  powers,  any  new 
form  of  unbelief,  disbelief,  or  misbelief,  and 
must  front  itself  to  them  as  they  moved  up. 

With  devotional  feeling — with  everything 

*  This  earnestness  of  nature  pervaded  all  his  ex- 
ercises. A  man  of  great  capacity  and  culture,  with 
a  head  like  Benjamin  Franklin 's»  an  avowed  unbe- 
liever in  Christianity,  came  every  Sunday  afternoon, 
for  many  years,  to  hear  him.  I  remember  his  look 
well,  as  if  interested,  but  not  impressed.  He  was 
often  asked  by  his  friends  why  he  went  when  he  didn't 
believe  one  word  of  what  he  heard.  ''  Neither 
I  do,  but  I  like  to  hear  and  to  see  a  man  earnest  once 
a  week,  about  anything."  It  is  related  of  David 
Hume,  that  having;  heard  my  great-grandfather 
preach,  he  said,  **  That's  the  man  for  me,  he  means 
what  he  says,  he  speaks  as  if  Jesus  Christ  was  at  his 
elbow." 
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that  showed  reverence  and  godly  fear — he 
cordialized  wherever  and  in  whomsoever  it 
was  found — Pagan  or  Christian,  Romanist 
or  Protestant,  bond  or  free ;  and  while  he 
disliked,  and  had  indeed  a  positive  antipathy 
to  intellectual  mysticism,  he  had  a  great 
knowledge  of  and  relish  for  such  wri- 
ters as  Dr.  Henry  More,  Culverwel,  Scougall, 
Madame  Guyon,  whom  (beside  their 
other  qualities)  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
call  affectionate  m)rstics,  and  for  such  poets 
as  Herbert  and  Vaughan,  whose  poetry 
was  pious,  and  their  piety  poetic.  As 
I  have  said,  he  was  perhaps  too  impa- 
tient of  all 'obscure  thinking,  from  not 
considering  that  on  certain  subjects, 
necessarily  in  their  substance,  and  on  the 
skirts  of  all  subjects,  obscurity  and  vagueness, 
difficulty  and  uncertainty,  are  inherent,  and 
must  therefore  appear  in  their  treatment. 
Men  who  rejoiced  in  making  clear  things 
obscure,  and  plain  things  the  reverse,  he 
could  not  abide,  and  spoke  with  some  con- 
tempt of  those  who  were  original  merely 
from  their  standing  on  their  heads,  and  from 
walking  upon  stilts.  As  you  have  truly  said, 
his  character  mellowed  and  toned  down  in 
later  years,  without  in  any  way  losing  its 
own  individuality,  and  its  clear,  vigorous, 
unflinching  preception  of  and  addiction  to 
principles. 

His  affectionate  ways  with  his  students 
were  often  very  curious  :  he  contrived  to  get 
at  their  hearts,  and  find  out  all  their  family 
and  local  specialties,  in  a  sort  of  short-hand 
way,  and  he  never  forgot  them  in  after-life ; 
and  watching  him  with  them  at  tea,  speaking 
his  mind  freely  and  often  jocularly  upon  all 
sorts  of  subjects,  one  got  a  glimpse  of  that 
union  of  opposites  which  made  him  so  much 
that  he  was — he  gave  out  far  more  liberally 
to  them  the  riches  of  his  learning  and  the 
deep  thoughts  of  his  heart,  than  he  ever  did 
among  his  full-grown  brethren.  It  was  like 
the  flush  of  an  Arctic  summer  blossoming  all 
over,  out  of  and  into  the  stillness,  the  lone- 
liness, and  the  chill  rigor  of  winter.  Though 
authoritative  in  his  class  without  any  effort, 
he  was  indulgent  to  everything  but  conceit, 
slovenliness  of  mind  and  body,  irreverence, 
and  above  all  handling  the  Word  of  God 
deceitfully.  On  one  occasion  a  student  hav- 
ing delivered  in  the  Hall  a  discourse  tinged 
with  Arminianism,  he  said,  ''That  may  be 
the  gospel  according  to  Dr.  Macknight,  or 
the  gospel  according  to  Dr.  Taylor  of  Nor- 
wich, but  it  is  not  the  gospel  according  to 
the  Apostle  Paul ;  and  if  I  thought  the  sen- 
timents expressed  were  his  own,  if  I  had  not 
thought  he   has  taken   his  thoughts   from 


commentators  without  carefully  considering 
them,  I  would  think  it  my  duty  to  him  and 
to  the  church  to  make  him  no  longer  a 
student  of  divinity  here."  He  was  often 
unconsciously  severe,  from  his  saying  ex- 
actly what  he  felt.  On  a  student's  ending 
his  discourse,  his  only  criticism  was,  "  The 
strongest  characteristic  of  this  discourse  is 
weakness,"  and  feeling  that  this  was  really 
all  he  had  to  say,  he  ended.  A  young  gen- 
tleman on  very  good  terms  with  himself, 
stood  up  to  pray  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
and  among  other  things  he  put  up  a  petition 
he  might  '*  be  delivered  from  the/ear  of  man, 
which  bringeth  a  snare;"  my  father's  only 
remark  was  that  there  was  part  of  his  prayer 
which  seemed  to  be  granted  before  it  was 
asked.  But  he  was  always  unwilling  to 
criticise  prayer,  feeling  it  to  be  too  sacred 
and,  as  it  were,  beyond  his  province,  except 
to  deliver  the  true  principles  of  all  prayer, 
which  he  used  to  say  were  admirably  given 
in  the  Shorter  Catechism — "  Prayer  is  an 
offering  up  of  the  desires  of  the  heart  to  God, 
for  things  agreeable  to  his  will,  in  the  name 
of  Christ ;  with  confession  of  our  sins,  and 
thankful  acknowledgment  of  his  mercies." 

{To  be  Continued.) 


ALLEGHENY  FREE  LIBRARY  AND 
OTHER  BENEFACTIONS. 


THE  Carnegie  Free  Library,  of  Allegheny, 
is  the  most  imposing  of  the  several  no- 
ble monuments  which  the  beneficent  public 
spirit  of  Andrew  G.  Carnegie  has  during  re- 
cent years  erected  and  dedicated  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge.  Mr.  Carnegie,  an 
earnest,  shrewd,  enterprising,  thrifty  man — 
rising  from  the  ranks  of  the  people  by  the 
sheer  force  of  honorable,  intelligent,  reso- 
lute endeavor,  and  achieving  great  fortune — 
has  not  selfishly  hoarded  his  acquisitions, 
but,  as  one  who  is  only  the  steward  of  his 
fellow-men,  he  has  placed  much  of  his 
wealth  where  it  will  do  the  most  good,  not 
to  himself,  but  to  the  world.  Not  content 
with  himself  rising  to  great  heights  of  pros- 
perity, he  stops  on  his  road  to  greater  for- 
tune to  provide  the  means  for  others  to 
rise,  to  divide  that  which  he  has  personally 
earned  and  saved  among  the  multitude  less 
successful  than  he  has  been.  What  he  has 
done  in  this  regard  shows  the  measure  of  a 
man  of  stalwart  generosity. 

The  private  charities  of  Mr.  Carnegie  have 
always  been  many  and  great.  Among  his 
public  ones,  of  which  the  Free  Library  of 
Allegheny,  to  which  his  total  gift  will  be 
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f  2,000,000,  is  the  chief,  are  the  Free  Baths 
and  Library  at  Dunfermline,  Scotland,  the 
place  of  his  birth,  where  his  father  wrought 
at  the  loom ;  the  Histological  Laboratory 
of  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York,  to  equip 
which  he  gave  f 50,000;  the  Edinburgh 
(Scotland)  Free  Library,  which  he  endowed 
with  ^250,000,  and  the  free  libraries  at 
Braddock  and  other  places  in  Pennsylvania, 
which  he  gave  for  the  uses  of  his  employ^. 
Either  of  these  gifts  is  sufficiently  munificent 
to  denote  the  liberality  and  the  public  spirit 
of  the  giver,  and  to  entitle  him  to  the  endur- 
ing gratitude  of  his  fellow-men. 

Mr.  Carnegie  has  given  not  only  gener- 
ously, but  he  has  given  wisely.  He  has 
made  his  gifts  to  living  enterprises,  during 
his  lifetime.  He  has  seen  them  rise  from 
foundation-stone  to  coping,  He  has  seen 
them  completed,  engaged  in  doing  the  help- 
ful, beneficent  work  he  intended  them  to  do. 
He  did  not  wait  to  give  until,  standing  in 
the  shadow  of  death,  he  was  admonished 
that  he  could  not  take  with  him  his  great 
wealth.  He  did  not  leave  it  to  others  sur- 
viving him  to  use  or  abuse  it  for  the  benevo- 
lent purposes  he  entertained.  While  still 
strong  in  the  power  to  enjoy  his  vast  for- 
tune, and  while  still  vigorous  of  mind  and 
body,  he  himself  became  the  dispenser  of 
his  bounty.  He  thus  took  bond  and  war- 
rant against  posthumous  chances  of  the 
failure  of  his  designs.  He  accepted  no  risks 
of  bequests  to  be  contested  by  selfish  heirs, 
to  be  lost  in  long  judicial  proceedings,  their 
usefulness  impaired  or  destroyed  by  the  law's 
costs  and  delays.  He  not  only  planned  his 
noble  charities,  he  executed  them.  To  his 
virtue  of  benevolence  he  added  the  virtue  of 
timely  application.  In  such  cases  there  can 
easily  be  no  failure. 

Mr.  Carnegie  does  not  stand  alone  in 
doing,  while  living,  the  good  works  which 
so  many  have  left  to  be  done  by  others  when 
their  hearts  and  hands  have  been  chilled  by 
death.  He  had  to  influence  him,  if  his 
shrewd,  kindly  judgment  needed  much  in- 
centive, the  example  of  Peter  Cooper,  the 
founder  of  the  famous  institute  for  the  tech- 
nical education  of  men  and  women,  to  which 
his  son,  Edward  Cooper,  and  his  son-in-law, 
Abram  B.  Hewitt,  are  continuously  giving 
generously,  and  in  which  they  are  taking  the 
most  earnest  interest  during  their  living 
days ;  of  the  venerable  Enoch  Pratt,  of  Bal- 
timore, who,  at  the  dedicatory  services  of 
the  Allegheny  Library,  the  other  day,  sat 
by  Mr.  Carnegie's  side,  and  who  to  the  Li- 
brary and  Institute  which  bear  his  name, 
has  given  already  f  1,500,000,  and  which  he 


daily  sees  doing  works  of  greatest  usefulness; 
of  Mr.  Pratt,  of  Brooklyn,  who  has  estab- 
lished an  institution  for  young  men  and 
women  much  like  that  of  the  Cooper  Insti- 
tute, whose  son,  inspired  by  his  father's 
beneficent  purposes,  aids  him  in  his  good 
work ;  of  John  D.  Lankenau,  of  Philadel- 
phia, by  whose  bounty  the  German  Hospital 
was  founded,  and  about  which,  over  an  area 
of  several  acres,  he  has  erected  by  munificent 
outlay  hospital  buildings  and  the  Houses  of 
the  Deaconesses,  those  good  folk  who  devote 
their  lives  to  nursing  the  sick,  ministering 
to  the  dying,  praying  for  the  dead  ;  of  John 
Jacob  Astor,  of  New  York,  who  died  on  Sat- 
urday last,  who  helped  the  poor  of  that  city 
by  giving  them  better  tenement  houses  than 
they  ever  had,  who  gave  three  valuable  city 
lots  and  f  250,000  in  money  to  the  Astor  Li- 
brary, who  gave  f  100,000  to  the  Cancer 
Hospital  of  the  Metropolis,  to  which  Mrs. 
Astor  had  previously  given  more,  who  gave 
largely  to  the  Newsboys'  Lodging  House 
and  the  Children's  Aid  Society.  Together 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Astor  gave  f  40,000  to  send 
the  waifs  of  the  streets  to  comfortable  west- 
ern homes.  Another  of  those  whose  benevp- 
lence  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  wisdom  in 
planning  and  executing  their  beneficent  pur- 
poses is  Mr.  Anthony  J.  Drexel,  of  this  city, 
who,  while  living  in  impaired  mental  and 
physical  health,  has  set  apart  a  large  sum  for 
the  building,  equipping  and  maintenance  of 
an  Industrial  Institute  for  the  educational 
training  of  young  men  and  women  upon  a 
plan  of  unusual  comprehensiveness.  The 
entire  amount  which  Mr.  Drexel  proposes 
to  contribute  has  not  been  definitely  deter- 
mined, but  it  is  believed  it  will  include 
f  300,000  for  the  building,  f  200,000  for  its 
equipment,  and  1 1,000,000  for  the  endow- 
ment of  the  institution,  all  of  which  are  pro- 
vided for  in  Mr.  Drexel's  lifetime. 

They  who  execute  their  own  benefactions 
not  only  provide  against  failure,  but  daily 
and  hourly  see  the  good  they  do.  Those  who 
leave  others  to  carry  out  their  charitable  in- 
tentions see  none  of  their  proposed  good 
accomplished,  and  have  it  often  defeated. 
Two  notable  cases  of  such  failures  are  of 
recent  date.  The  Tilden  will  contest  is  likely, 
before  it  is  finally  decided,  to  become  as 
famous  as  the  noble  bequest  upon  which  it 
arose,  that  of  a  free  library  for  New  York, 
to  the  endowment  of  which  several  millions 
of  dollars  were  to  be  devoted.  Vast  sums 
have  already  been  spent  in  defending  in  the 
courts,  where  the  contention  year  after  year 
still  proceeds,  the  testator's  generous  pur- 
poses.     The  case  of  Mr.  Wood,  of  New 
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York,  who  made  provision  by  testament  to 
establish  a  free  college  of  music  in  that  city, 
affords  further  evidence  of  the  error  of  leav- 
ing the  work  of  charity  to  be  done  by  others. 
His  l)equest,  after  having  been  for  years  the 
subject  of  judicial  dispute  by  the  heirs,  has 
•been  almost  absorbed  by  costs  of  litigation. 
So  great  has  been  the  depreciation  of  the  es- 
tate as  to  render  impossible  the  foundation 
of  the  testator's  proposed  college  of  music. 

Men  should  do  with  regard  to  such  benev- 
olent enterprises  precisely  that  which  they 
would  do  regarding  business  enterprises — 
give  to  them  their  own  living,  personal 
thought  and  care. — Phila.  Ledger, 


CLASSIC  SONGS  OF  SPRING. 


TWO  FAMOUS  GREEK  ODES— TRANSLATIONS  BY 

DR.  E.  E.  HIGBEE. 

IN  a  letter  to  a  friend,  dated  March  i8,  1853, 
he  writes :  "  Will  you  please  accept  this  smadl 
^ft  as  a  feeble  return  for  your  kindness  and 
friendship,  which  I  send  with  the  hope  that  it 
may  add  to  your  pleaure  in  this  opening  season 
of  spring.  The  first  ode  or  idyl  is  written  in 
hexameter  in  the  original,  and  in  my  translation 
I  have  used  the  verse  of  *'  Chapman's  Homer.** 
The  first  ode  I  have  translated  very  literally, 
the  second  more  freely : 

IDYL  TO  SPRING. 
From  the  Greek  #/  Meleager, 

The  windy  winter  from  the  air  his  angry  scowl  has 
ta'en, 

And  purple  time  of  Spring  has  come  with  smiling 
flow'rs  again; 

The  dusky  earth,  no  longer  cold,  with  growing  herbs 
is  green ; 

And  blooming  flow'rs,  with  new  leaves  clad,  Spring's 
children  sweet  are  seen ; 

Tlie  moisture  soft  of  genial  morn  the  laughing  mead- 
ows drink. 

And  in  each  newly  opened  rose  the  sparkling  dew- 
drops  blink ; 

The  shepherd  plays  his  cheerful  pipe  along  the 
woody  heights. 

The  goatherd  with  his  greyish  kids  in  rustic  sport 
delights ; 

Already  on  the  waters  wide  the  joyful  sailors  sail, 

Their  canvas  fully  bosomed  by  the  gentle  zephyr's 
gale; 

Already  do  the  revels  wild,  with  boist'rous  mirth 
resound 

The  shout  of  lo  Bacche  !  with  clustering  grape-vines 
crowned ; 

Their  curious  works  the  bees  prepare,  from  bones  of 
oxen  sprung. 

And  thick  around  their  fragrant  hives  the  busy 
labVers  throng ; 

Now  in  their  well -wrought  cells  of  wax  with  cease- 
less hum  they  pour 

The  white,  fresh  flowing  honey  sweet — a  dainty  win- 
ter's store ; 

<Clear-singing  birds  of  every  kind  now  wake  their 
melodic. 


The  swallows  'round  the  house-tops,  the  halcyoos 

on  the  sea, 
The  swan  below  the  river-banks,  and  'neath  the  stilly 

grove. 
Sweet  philomel  prolongs  his  notes  of  sadness  and  of 

love: 
If  flow'rs  rejoice  with  waving  locks,  and  eaith  witb 

green  be  dight. 
And  shepherds  pipe  among  the  hills,  and  fine-haixtd 

kids  delight ; 
If  sailors  sail  Uie  azure  deep,  and  Bacchus  wildly 

dance. 
And  flying  birds  with  sweetest  notes  the  list'ning  sir 

entrance ; 
If  bees  around   their  fragrant  hives  with  ceaselos 

murmur  sing. 
Well  might  my  muse  in  concert  too,  rejoice  in  thee, 

O  Spring. 

The  original  of  the  above,  which  I  have 
closely  followed,  is,  I  think,  the  most  beautifiil 
pastoral  poem  in  the  Greek  language.  The 
following  ode  of  Anacreon  you  read  while  I 
was  teaching  you,  and  if  I  recollect  aright,  ad- 
mired it  very  much : 

ODE  TO  SPRING. 

**I(J«,  ir«f  eapoc  Oavevroc" 

See,  how  sweet  spring  appearing, 

The  graceful  roses  grow. 
Their  tender  shoots  uprearing. 

With  red-tipp*d  buds  below. 

See,  how  the  waves  of  ocean 
Grow  soft  with  dimpling  smiles. 

And  kiss  with  rippling  motion 
The  green  and  blooming  isles. 

See,  how  the  ducks  disporting. 

Ruffle  the  silv'ry  lake, 
And  cranes  in  flocks  resorting 

Their  annual  journey  take. 

Now  Titan  brightly  shining, 

His  rays  unceasing  pours. 
And  fleecy  clouds  combining 

Refresh  the  earth  with  show'rs. 

The  shepherds  now  are  tending 
Their  flocks  alone  the  hills. 

And  through  the  valleys  wending 
Are  heard  the  tinkling  rills. 

With  fruits  the  olive  laden 

Bends  downward  to  the  ground. 

And  for  each  lovely  maiden 
The  sparkling  wine  is  crown'd. 

Where  leaves  the  thickest  gather 
Along  each  tender  shoot,  * 

The  faded  petals  wither. 
And  show  the  growing  fruit. 

Now  on  the  grass  reclining 
Where  groves  with  music  ring. 

The  tender  blades  entwining, 
I  sing  to  thee,  O  Spring. 

I  must  ask  your  pardon  for  adding  two  en- 
tirely original  verses,  the  fifth  and  last  Oa 
account  of  my  freedom  in  the  translation,  I 
thought  them  necessary  to  complete  the  whole. 
Tell  Miss  Virginia  they  will  partially  answer  for 
the  original  verses  I  promised  her,  for  Greek 
translations  are  more  diflScult  to  execute  than  it 
is  to  write  what  is  entirely  one*s  own. 
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TONGUES  IN  TREES. 


BY  W.  BAILEY,  PROVIDENCE,  R.    I. 


WE  love  to  live,  in  summer  afternoons,  in 
the  shade  of  forest  trees.  Leaving  the 
dusty  city  far  behind  us,  we  seek  some  leafy 
nook,  and  lulled  by  the  tinkle  of  distant 
cow-bells,  repose,  half  dreaming,  on  the 
velvet  moss.  Through  the  foliage,  just 
rustled  by  the  south-wind's  breath,  we  catch 
glimpses  of  the  beautiful  river  as  it  flows 
onward  to  the  ocean,  here  and  there  dotted 
by  the  white  sail  of  some  ship  that  goes  out 
with  the  trusting  faith  of  youth  into  un- 
known storms,  or  still  more  dangerous  calms. 
Now  and  then,  a  great,  busy,  fulMaden  bee 
blunders  against  our  face,  and  with  a  buzz 
of  apology  flies  off  with  his  pollen  treasure ; 
then  a  gaudy  butterfly,  banded  with  black 
and  yellow,  drops  upon  us  like  the  petal  of 
some  tropical  flower. 

Afar  off  from  the  shrubbery  comes  the 
music  of  the  thrush,  as  in  peasant  garb  of 
brown  he  woos  his  gentle  mate.  Above  us 
is  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky,  fleeced  by 
billowy  clouds,  beyond  which  our  fancy 
soars  to  the  infinite;  even  the  ants,  who 
laboriously  pursue  their  mysterious  vocations 
and  cross  our  mere  human  obstacle  of  a  body 
as  indifferently  as  they  would  a  log,  seem  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  hour.  We  like  to 
contrast  our  present  laziness  with  their  un- 
ceasing energy,  and  really  feel  commisera- 
tion for  these  mites  which  take  no  rest. 

Sweetly  the  pine  trees  sing  to  us  of  the 
ocean.  From  standing  so  long  in  view  of 
the  waves,  they  have  caught  the  song  of  the 
Atlantic.  Now  they  murmur  softly,  like 
ripples  when  they  kiss  the  beach  \  now  we 
scarcely  note  that  the  deeps  are  stirred  ;  and 
then  with  swelling  grandeur  arises  the  full 
sound  of  the  roaring  breakers  and  dashing 
surf.  We  hear  a  vessel  in  distress,  the 
creaking  cordage,  the  shrieks  of  the  despair- 
ing, the  boom  of  the  signal  gun,  and  the 
loud  thunder  of  the  tempest;  again  all  is 
still,  and  the  billows  chant  the  requiem  over 
tbe  lost.  There  is  no  more  melancholy  sound 
in  nature  than  this  soughing  of  the  pines. 
The  most  unimaginative  person  must  pause 
and  wonder,  when,  without  any  apparent 
motion,  he  hears  this  echo  of  the  sea. 

Each  tree  has  a  language  of  its  own,  and 
the  sylvan  philologist  learns  to  know  them 
all.  Sometimes  he  may  be  puzzled  at  an 
unusual  expression,  but  he  will  soon  under- 
stand. A  perfect  sympathy  between  man 
and  tree  abolishes  all  little  word  difficulties, 
and  brings  two  souls  into  harmony.     Many 


a  lovely  story  have  the  beech  trees  told  t^ 
of  the  classic  times  of  dryads  and  nymphs. 
The  chestnuts  sing  of  the  Andalusian  maid< 
ens,  of  poor  Boabdil  and  the  ruin$  of  Gren- 
ada; the  oaks  narrate  the  glories  of  the 
Roman  legions,  whose  heroes  its  leaves  have 
crowned ;  the  birches  recall  the  too  frequent 
admonitions  of  childhood;  the  hickories 
suggest  the  memories  of  autumn  days  ,when 
the  "sound  of  the  dropping  of  nuts  is 
heard,"  and  the  gentian  opens  its  holy 
eyes;  lastly,  the  "wild  witch-hazel  tree" 
deceives  us  with  stories  of  buried  treasures, 
which,  so  far,  we  have  failed  to  unearth. 

It  is  comforting  when  all  else  fails — and 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  whirl  of  life  we  feel 
alone — to  hold  communion  with  Nature, 
she  that  "  never  yet  forsook  the  heart  that 
loved  her.*'  Through  her  ministers,  the 
trees,  she  tells  uS  never  to  despair;  while 
to  her  sisters  of  mercy,  the  flowers,  she  in- 
trusts the  task  of  leading  us  to  the  feet  of 
the  bounteous  Giver. — Exchange, 


THE  SUPERINTENDENT  AND  HIS 
QUALIFICATIONS. 


APROPOS  of  the  coming  election  of 
County,  City  and  Borough  Superintend- 
ents in  Pennsylvania  which  takes  place  on 
Tuesday,  May  6th,  we  insert  here  an  article 
from  i\it  Journal  <if  Education,  outlining  the 
qualifications  of  a  competent  superintend- 
ent: 

The  superintendent  should  be  a  man  of 
successful  experience  in  school  matters. 

He  should  be  a  good  organizer,  with  ex- 
cellent executive  ability,  and  business-like  in 
methods.  He  should  be  well-informed  as  to 
the  best  methods  of  instruction. 

He  should  be  a  man  of  tact,  and  not 
lacking  in  the  indispensable  feature  which 
might  be  called  the  education  of  contact. 

He  should  be  a  sympathizing  critic,  and 
his  very  criticism  should  be  a  source  of  en- 
couragement. 

He  should  have  the  power  of  judging  the 
character  and  teacher-ability  of  those  mak- 
ing application  for  positions  as  teachers. 

He  should  be  strong  in  character,  vigor- 
ous mentally,  and  have  a  non-dyspeptic, 
non-bilious  physical  nature. 

His  coming  should  be  a  joy  to  teacher  and 
pupils;  his  presence  and  influence,  an  inspi- 
ration ;  his  departure,  a  regret. 

He  should  by  word  and  action  clearly 
teach  that  his  thoughts,  his  labors,  and  his 
life  are  for  the  supreme  good  of  the  rising 
generation,  so  that  any  one  should  expect  his 
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persistent  but  reasonable  opposition  if  such 
a  one  should  interfere  with  his  well-formed 
plans. 

He  should  be  able  to  detect  the  cause  of 
friction  in  the  school  machinery,  thus  hav- 
ing an  insight  which  natural  quick  percep- 
tion, aided  by  experience,  only  can  furnish. 

He  should  be  a  progressive  man,  having 
''Excelsior"  for  his  motto.  Not  encrusted 
with  conceit  so  as  to  refuse  to  admit  the  ex- 
cellence of  others'  work,  nor  unwilling  to 
learn  from  others  whose  experience  and 
success  entitle  them  to  a  respectful  hearing. 

He  should,  by  his  industry,  habits,  pro- 
fessional aspirations,  love  and  knowledge, 
willing  personal  service,  friendly  words,  and 
generous  deeds,  be  an  examplar  to  all  in 
subordinate  positions;  one  worthy  to  be 
sought  and  trusted  in  personal  conference 
upon  any  of  the  plans  or  matters  in  which 
teacher  or  pupil  would  like  to  seek  advice. 

He  should  be  a  scholar,  with  scholarly 
tastes.  It  is  not  strictly  necessary  that  he 
should  be  thoroughly  "up"  in  all  depart- 
ments, though  this  would  be  exceedingly 
helpful  and  desirable,  but  he  should  know 
good  work  in  every  department,  and  his 
studies  and  extra  reading  should  be  in  the 
direction  of  his  profession. 

"He  is  the  wisest  and  most  successful 
manager  of  a  system  of  schools,  who,  de- 
pending not  wholly  upon  his  own  know- 
ledge and  ability,  has  the  power  to  concen- 
trate the  skill,  intelligence,  and  energies  of 
his  teachers,  and  to  bring  them  to  bear  upon 
the  work  to  be  accomplished." 


FORESTRY  MEETING. 


ON  Thursday  evening,  March  20th,  a  very 
large  meeting  was  held  in  the  Court 
House  at  Lancaster  in  the  interest  of  fores- 
try and  general  tree-planting.  Prof.  B.  E. 
Femow,  of  the  Forestry  Bureau  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, reached  the  city  on  Thursday  after- 
noon. A  reception  committee  took  him  to 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College  and  also 
to  the  Normal  School  at  Millersville,  where 
Dr.  E.  O.  Lyte,  the  principal,  and  some  of 
the  trustees  showed  him  over  the  place. 
Later  in  the  afternoon  Governor  Beaver 
also  arrived,  and  found  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  S.  P.  Eby,  F.  R.  Diffen- 
deffer,  and  others,  awaiting  him.  He  was 
given  a  hearty  reception  and  escorted  to  the 
Stevens  House,  where  quarters  had  been 
engaged  for  him.  An  intelligent  and  appre- 
ciative audience  filled  the  Court  House, 
when  Judge  Livingston  introduced  to  them 


as  chairman  of  the  first  meeting  ever  held 
in  this  city  in  the  interests  of  forestry,  his 
Excellency  the  Governor. 

The  exercises  of  the  evening  began  at 
7:30  with  a  fine  overture,  rendered  by  the 
High  School  orchestra,  led  by  Prof.  Carl 
Thorbahn.  The  chorus  was  composed  of 
more  than  300  boys  and  girls  of  the  City 
High  School,  under  the  efficient  leadership 
of  Prof.  Carl  Matz.  The  following  admir- 
ably arranged  and  admirably  rendered  pro- 
gramme was  gone  through  with  to  the  great 
enjoyment  of  the  audience. 

Instrumental — ^Grand  Operatic  Medley, 
orchestra ;  Yeomen's  Wedding  Song  (Poni- 
atowski),  chorus ;  The  Little  Leaves  (Ganz), 
chorus;  Andreas  Hofer  (Tyrolese  Folksong), 
chorus;  instrumental — Lights  and  Shadows 
(Resh),  orchestra;  The  Blushing  Maple 
Tree  (Aide),  chorus;  Men  of  Harlech 
(Welsh  Folksong),  chorus;  I'm  a  Merry 
Laughing  Girl  (Glover),  chorus ;  Tenting  on 
the  Old  Camp  Ground  (Kittredge),  chorus. 

Judge  Livingston  commended  in  the 
warmest  manner  the  very  excellent  music, 
and  then  said  it  was  almost  unnecessary  to 
introduce  a  person  so  well  known  as  Gover- 
nor Beaver. 

The  Governor  said  this  was  not  his  first 
appearance  in  Lancaster,  but,  like  the  rest,  it 
is  one  of  great  pleasure.  He  was  glad  to 
see  music  receive  so  much  attention  in  the 
schools  of  this  city.  Every  young  person 
ought  to  sing  because  he  can't  help  it,  not 
because  he  is  told  do  so.  No  wonder,  he 
added,  that  the  boys  and  girls  sing  so  well 
when  their  leader  (referring  to  Prof.  Matz), 
goes  into  the  work  with  so  much  enthusi- 
asm. '*  Why,"  said  the  Governor,  "when 
he  sings,  he  sings  all  over,"  a  remark  that 
brought  down  the  house,  for  all  appreciated 
the  well-merited  compliments  He  congrat- 
ulated also  the  orchestra  and  its  leader.  It 
is  a  decided  advance  on  the  average  high 
schools  of  the  country. 

The  subject  of  forestry  which  brings  us 
together  has  been  assuming  great  importance 
in  late  years.  It  is  not  the  sentimental  side 
of  the  subject  we  are  to  consider  mainly ; 
that  is  not  the  side  that  has  awakened  most 
interest.  It  is  the  scientific  side  rather  than 
any  other,  although  this  work  has  also  its 
sentimental  and  aesthetic  sides.  It  brings 
to  bear  the  doll^-and-cent  argument,  and 
that  is  one  great  reason  why  it  appeals  so 
strongly  to  our  people.  We  sing,  "  Wood- 
man, spare  that  tree,"  but  that  is  not  ex- 
actly what  we  mean.  Cut  it  down  when  it 
is  proper  to  do  so,  and  plant  another.  It 
has  its  practical  side,  and  that  is  what  we  are 
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to  consider  to-night.  Plant  trees  where  they 
will  do  most  good.  Forestry  is  a  very  prac- 
tical affair,  as  much  so  as  any  that  you  can 
mention.  We  need  not  wait  a  lifetime  for 
trees  to  grow.  They  yield  a  revenue  earlier 
than  almost  any  one  believes.  Twenty  years 
will  produce  a  chestnut  tree  with  a  market- 
able value,  and  will  yield  the  planter  hand- 
somely on  his  investment.  I  was  told  by 
Ex- Gov.  Bout  well,  of  Massachusetts,  that 
the  most  valuable  thing  on  his  farm  for  their 
product  were  his  212  chestnut  trees.  It  is 
also  necessary  for  sanitary  reasons  that  we 
should  plant  trees.  We  should  not  do  it  from 
merely  selfish  motives.  We  ought  to  do 
something  for  those  who  are  to  come  after 
us.  The  Governor  continued  to  discuss  the 
question  at  considerable  length  in  his  very 
earnest  and  able  manner.  He  made  many 
very  happy  hits,  which  were  received  with 
much  enthusiasm  and  elicited  rounds  of  ap- 
plause. He  closed  by  saying,  '*We  have  a 
Forestry  Bureau  at  Washington,  the  head  of 
which  is  here  to-night,  and  I  want  him  to 
give  you  a  plain  practical  talk,  which  all  can 
understand.  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  to  this  audience  Prof.  Fernow." 

PROF.  FERNOW'S  ADDRESS. 

Prof.  Fernow  said  when  first  asked  to  speak 
in  this  place  on  the  subject,  he  believed  there 
was  little  interest  in  this  community  on  the 
subject  of  forestry,  but  he  was  now  con- 
vinced to  the  contrary.  He  had  proposed 
to  speak  of  tree-planting,  but  so  much  of  this 
kind  of  work  has  already  been  done  here,  that 
he  would  take  another  branch  of  the  subject. 
He  took  for  his  text  this  utterance  by  the 
Hon.  Carl  Schurz,  made  before  a  meeting  in 
New  York  some  time  ago :  '*  If  I  had  the 
power  to  choose  for  the  country  between  an 
immediate  reduction  of  the  tariff  duties  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  introduction  of  an 
effective  forest  policy  on  the  other,  I  should 
say :  Let  the  people  be  burdened  a  little 
longer  by  protected  interests,  for  at  a  future 
day  they  can  change  their  system  and  retrieve 
their  losses,  rather  than  let  the  destruction 
of  our  forests  go  on  at  the  present  rate,  for 
that  destruction  may  bring  on  a  train  of 
disasters  from  which  the  country  may  never 
recover." 

There  was  one  thing  he  urged  upon  his 
audience :  We  have  to  act  now  for  the  wel- 
fare of  those  who  come  after  us.  People  are 
apt  to  call  forestry  a  mere  matter  of  senti- 
ment. There  is  a  sentimental  side  to  it,  it 
is  true,  and  there  is  no  harm  in  bringing  it 
forward,  but  we  must  look  at  a  higher  con- 
ception of  the  subject.     His  object  was  to 


induce  his  auditors  to  look  about  them  at 
their  homes,  and  see  what  they  can  do  to 
advance  the  cause  of  tree-planting.  Once 
the  whole  country  was  covered  with  timber. 
The  pioneer  came  to  hate  it  because  it  was 
in  his  way.  The  face  of  the  entire  country 
has  changed  since  its  discovery.  Now  the 
trees  are  gone  and  the  plains  are  here  instead. 
To  day  only  one-quarter  of  the  area  of  the 
country  is  in  wood.  There  is  much  of  the 
latter,  but  little  timber  worthy  of  the  name. 
Long  before  our  country  is  peopled  to  its 
capacity  we  shall  have  little  of  that  timber 
supply  left  that  should  have  lasted  for  ages. 

A  dearth  of  timber  must  in  time  right 
itself,  but  before  this  can  be  brought  about, 
deforestation  would  work  incalculable  injury 
to  the  country.  The  question  is  so  compli- 
cated that  even  its  friends  fail  to  agree  how 
it  shall  be  solved.  Cosmic  causes,  the  motion 
of  the  earth  and  sun,  rains  and  winds,  pro- 
duce climatic  effects  which  have  a  vast  bear- 
ing on  forestry.  The  influence  of  forests  on 
climate  is  still  an  open  one,  and  so  he  would 
leave  it  untouched.  The  settler  does  not 
plant  his  wind-brake  for  beauty,  but  for 
utility.  Not  every  flood  is  caused  by  forest 
destru9tion.  The  configuration  of  the 
ground  and  the  character  of  the  soil  have 
much  to  do  with  these  things.  Surface 
waters  are  retarded  in  their  flow  by  forest 
grounds.  The  influence  of  greatest  value  is 
the  protection  forests  give  against  the  erosive 
action  of  water.  This  destruction  is  some- 
times very  great.  Soil  insufficiently  pro- 
tected is  loosened  and  carried  away.  This 
action  is  sometimes  slower  and  sometimes 
faster,  but  it  is  sure.  There  are  even  now 
thousands  of  acres  which  have  been  eaten 
into,  and  the  fertile  soil  carried  away.  We 
are  doing  in  this  civilized  age  all  we  can  to 
make  this  country  uninhabitable.  The  globe 
furnishes  many  such  examples. 

Speaking  of  a  bucket  of  Mississippi  water. 
Captain  Eads  once  said :  "  There  is  a  mix- 
ture of  one-tenth  Missouri,  one-tenth  Illinois, 
one-tenth  Iowa,  one- tenth  Kentucky,  and  so 
on  through  al>out  fifteen  States,  with  an 
addition  of  about  five-tenths  of  pure  water. 
We  have  begun  at  the  wrong  end.  The 
other  end  of  the  river  has  drowned  out  this 
end.  State  after  State  is  going  to  be  drowned 
outj  until  some  day  the  coral  insect  may 
again  build  his  pretty  castles  where  now  the 
people  of  Iowa  are  digging  wells  for  water. 
The  United  States  is  tearing  out  her  very 
heart  with  her  gang  plows  and  dumping  it 
into  the  sea.  Leaves,  leaves,  nothing  but 
leaves  are  our  salvation ;  there  should  be  no 
n  eed  of  my  jetties.  * ' 
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He  gave  illustrations  of  the  damaging 
efTects  in  India  and  France.  If  any  one  be- 
lieves the  same  influences  are  not  at  work 
here,  he  is  very  much  mistaken.  When  we 
see  entire  forests  cut  away,  and  entire  dis- 
tricts denuded,  we  must  see  what  dangers 
await  us.  We  can  stop  this  by  legislation, 
by  Arbor  days,  by  teaching  and  by  example. 
The  way  reform  is  brought  about  is  by  re- 
forming one's  self,  and  then  by  reforming 
one's  neighbors.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
increase  our  knowledge.  That  is  the  start. 
If  you  have  a  farm,  look  whether  there  are 
no  waste  spots  that  will  bear  a  few  trees.  If 
you  own  a  wood  lot,  study  its  conditions  be- 
fore you  cut  it  down  ;  cut  it  over ;  take  the 
best,  but  leave  some  to  replace  what  you 
take.  Interest  the  community  at  large  in 
the  subject ;  work  on  those  around  you.  In 
Massachusetts  some  years  ago  a  forestry  law 
was  passed.  Lynn  went  into  the  matter,  and 
now  the  city  owns  2000  acres  of  good  timber 
land.  If  it  is  found  that  Lancaster  county 
does  not  require  so  much  attention,  very 
well ;  but  Pennsylvania  does  need  it  badly. 
The  drinking  water  of  Lancaster  is  some- 
times bad.  It  is  caused  by  deforestation  and 
erosion,  and  can  never  be  remedied  until 
some  of  the  destroyed  trees  are  replaced  by 
others.  There  are  still  70,000,000  acres  of 
Government  lands  in  timber.  Let  them  be 
protected  ;  help  to  do  this  in  every  way  you 
can.  Join  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation.    [Long  and  loud  applause.] 

Although  Prof.  Fernow's  talk  lasted  an 
hour,  the  interest  of  the  audience  remained 
unabated  to  the  end. 

Governor  Beaver  then  announced  that  in 
order  to  allow  persons  to  obey  the  closing 
injunction  of  Prof.  Fernow,  a  meeting  would 
be  held  on  Tuesday  evening  next,  in  the 
Orphans'  Court  room,  at  7:30  o'clock,  when 
an  opportunity  would  be  given  to  all  who  de- 
sire to  join  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation. He  hoped  it  would  be  large  and 
successful. 

Dr.  Lundy,  of  Philadelphia,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association, 
made  some  remarks  on  the  general  subject. 
He  told,  from  his  personal  observation, 
what  ruin  deforestation  has  wrought  for 
Palestine,  once  the  garden  of  the  world. 
W^e  are  violating  the  laws  of  nature, -and 
these  laws  will  avenge  themselves.  That  is 
is  the  reason  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  As- 
sociation was  formed.  He  advocated  the 
formation  of  strong  branch  organizations 
throughout  the  State,  and  hoped  the  enthu- 
siasm manifested  here  would  bear  good  fruit. 
He  said  they  had  good  meetings  in  Phila- 


delphia, but  he  never  saw  anything  there 
that  "was  a  tithe"  the  remarkable  gather- 
ing before  him  in  Lancaster. 

This  closed  the  first  public  meeting  in  the 
interests  of  forestry  held  in  this  city.  It  was 
an  extraordinary  success — ^great  beyond  ex- 
pectation. Let  us  hope  the  results  may  be 
commensurate  with  this  beginning. 

The  local  committee  of  the  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation, who  had  the  meeting  in  charge, 
were  Messrs.  J.  Max  Hark,  A.  F.  Hostet- 
ter,  F.  R.  Diffenderffer,  J.  P.  Wickershem, 
C.  L.  Fry,  E.  O.  Lyte,  Geo.  W.  Hensel, 
Thos.  B.  Cochran,  J.  S.  Stahr,  N.  Ellmaker, 
E.  K.  Martin,  C.  S.  Foltz,  J.  P.  McCaskey 
and  Simon  P.  Eby. — Lancaster  New  Era, 


ARBOR  DAY  PROGRAMME. 


FOR  ADVANCED  CLASSES. 


I. 


Song: 
A  song  for  the  beautiful  trees, 

A  song  for  the  forest  fprand. 
The  pride  oT  His  centuries, 

The  garden  of  God*s  own  hand. 
Hurrah  for  the  kinely  oak, 

The  maple,  the  forest  queen, 
The  lords  of  the  emerald  cloak, 

The  ladies  in  living  green. 

So  long  as  the  rivers  flow. 

So  long  as  the  mountains  rise, 
And  shelter  the  earth  below, 

May  the  forest  sing  to  the  skies. 
Hurrah  for  the  beautiful  trees ; 

Hurrah  for  the  forest  grand ; 
The  pride  of  His  centuries. 

The  garden  of  God's  own  hand. 

—From  Forest  Song,  by  W,  H.  Venable. 
II.  Essay :  The  Tree  and  its  Mechanism. 

III.  Declamation  :  Tongues  in  Trees.   (See 
page  369.) 

IV.  Song:  ''Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree." 
V.  Famous  Trees. 

1.  The  Charter  Oak  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
was  so  named  from  the  fact  that  it  preserved 
in  the  hollow  of  its  trunk  the  charter  of  the 
Colony  of  Connecticut,  and  thus  became 
identified  with  American  liberty. 

2.  The  Elm  Tree  at  Philadelphia.  Be- 
neath the  wide-spreading  branches  of  this 
elm,  "with  the  sun,  the  river  and  the  forest 
for  witnesses,"  William  Penn  met  with  the 
Indians  and  made  with  them  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  friendship  that  was  never  broken. 

3.  The  Elm  Tree  at  Cambridge,  in  the 
shade  of  which  Washington  first  took  com- 
mand of  the  Continental  Army »  July  3,  l^^^^ 

4.  The  French  Apple  Tree,  near  Fort 
Wayne,    Ind.,    where    Little   Turtle,    the 
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Miami  chief,  gathered  his  warriors  and  fired 
them  with  his  eloquence. 

5.  The  grand  Magnolia  Tree  near  Charles- 
ton,  S.  C.y  under  which  Lincoln  held  a 
council  of  war  before  surrendering  the  city. 

6.  The  great  Pecan  Tjee  near  New  Or- 
leans, under  which  Gen.  Packenham  was 
buried. 

7.  The  "Weeping  Willow,"  in  a  bury- 
ing ground  near  Bunker  Hill,  grew  from  a 
branch  taken  from  the  tree  that  shaded  the 
grave  of  the  great  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena, 
and  now  waves  over  that  of  Cotton  Mather, 
in  New  England. 

VI.  Song: 

Dear  forest,  down  thy  long  aisles  deep, 

Soft  sweeps  the  zephyr's  light  caress; 
Worthy  indeed  art  thou  of  Him 

Who  made  thee  in  thy  loveliness. 

But  though  erect  each  noble  form, 
As  year  by  year  rolls  swift  along, 

Thou,  too,  like  man,  must  face  the  storm, 
And  fall — or  live  to  be  more  strong. 

Forever  upward  day  by  day. 

Patient  thy  growing  branches  turn. 

Nearer  the  heavens  each  year  alway. 
May  we  the  simple  lesson  learn. 

Though  few  our  years  or  many  be. 
It  matters  not  the  number  given, 

If  we  can  feel  that,  like  the  tree. 
Each  year  hath  found  us  nearer  heaven. 

Maggu  May  Welsh, 

VII.  Objects  of  Forest  Restoration.  A  brief 
essay  on  each  of  the  following  topics  : 

1.  Fertilization  of  the  Soil. 

2.  The  Checking  of  River  Inundations. 

3.  The  Restoration  of  Dried-up  Springs 
and  Rivulets. 

4.  The  Sheltering  of  Fields  from  Chilling 
and  Parching  Winds. 

5.  Prevention  of  the  Spread  of  Miassmatic 
EfHuvia. 

6.  Restoration  of  Equilibrium  in  Atmos- 
pheric temperature. 

7.  Reclaiming  Swamp  and  Waste  lands. 

8.  The  Increase  of  Wealth.    . 

VIII.  Recit'ations.     Short  and  appropriate 
quotations  from  American  poets. 

IX.  Our  debt  to  the  forest. 

1 .  Our  word  book  is  from  the  beech  tablets 
on  which  men  used  to  write.  Our  word 
Bible  is  from  the  Greek  for  bark  of  a  tree. 
Our  word  paper  is  from  the  tree  papyrus. 
Our  word  library  is  from  the  Latin  liber^ 
bark  of  a  tree.  Thus  literature  is  traceable 
in  the  growth  of  trees,  and  was  originally 
written  on  leaves  and  wooden  tablets. — 
Conway, 


2.  What  a  noble  gift  to  man  are  the  forests 
— what  a  debt  of  gratitude  and  admiration  we 
owe  for  their  utility  and  their  beauty.  How 
pleasantly  the  shadows  of  the  woods  fall 
upon  our  heads  when  we  turn  from  the  glit- 
ter and  turmoil  of  the  world  of  men. — Susan 
Fenimore  Cooper, 

3.  The  tree  was  created  for  the  nurture  of 
man,  to  assist  him  in  his  industries  and  his 
arts.  It  is  owing  to  the  tree — to  its  soul, 
earth-buried  for  so  many  centuries,  and  now 
restored  to  light,  that  we  have  secured  the 
wings  of  the  steam  engine.  Thank  heaven 
for  the  trees. — Madame  Michelet, 

4.  As  the  leaves  of  the  trees  are  said  to 
absorb  all  noxious  qualities  of  the  air,  and 
to  breathe  forth  a  purer  atmosphere,  so  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  they  drew  from  us  all  sor- 
did and  angry  passions,  and  breathed  forth 
peace  and  philanthrophy. — Irving, 

X.  Forest  Songs : 

1.  The  Pine. 

Old  as  Jove 

Old  as  Love, 

Who  of  me 

Tells  the  pedigree  ? 

Only  the  mountains  old, 

Only  the  waters  cold. 

Only  the  moon  and  star. 

My  coevals  are.  — Emerson, 

2.  The  Oak. 

The  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  the  trees, 
Shoots  slowly  up,  and  spreads  by  slow  de- 
grees. 
Three  centuries  he  grows,  and  then  he  stays 
Supreme  in  state :  and  in  three  more  he  dies. 

— Dryden. 

3.  The  Willow. 

O  willow,  why  forever  weep. 

As  one  who  mourns  an  endless  wrong  ? 
What  hidden  woe  can  lie  so  deep  ? 

What  utter  grief  can  last  so  long  ? 
Mourn  on  forever,  unconsoled. 

And  keep  your  secret,  faithful  tree ; 
No  heart  in  all  the  world  can  hold 

A  sweeter  grace  than  constancy. 

— Mrs,  Allen, 

4.  The  Chestnut. 

Under  a  spreading  chestnut  tree. 
The  village  smithy  stands,  etc. 

^Longfellow, 

5.  The  Beech. 

Thrice  twenty  years  I  have  stood 
In  bloomless,  n'uitless  solitude, 
Since  childhood  in  my  nestling  bower, 
First  spent  its  sweet  and  sportive  hour. 
And  on  my  trunk's  survivmg  frame 
Carved  many  a  long-forgotten  name. 
Oh,  by  the  vows  of  gentle  sound. — 
First  breathed  upon  this  sacred  ground 
As  love's  own  altar,  honor  me, 
Spare,  woodman,  spare  the  beechen-tree, 

— Campbell, 
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6.  The  Birch. 

Give  me  of  your  bark,  O  birch-tree, 
Of  your  yellow  bark,  O  birch-tree, 
Growing  by  the  rushing  river. 
Tall  and  stately  in  the  valley, 
I  a  bright  canoe  will  build  me, 
That  shall  float  upon  the  river, 
Like  a  yellow  leaf  in  autumn, 
Like  a  yellow  water-lily, 
Lay  aside  your  cloak,  O  birch-tree — 
Lay  aside  your  white^kin  wrapper. 

— Longfellow, 

XI.  Song:  The  Ivy  Green. 

THE  STUDY  OF  TREES. 

The  following  topics  are  merely  sugges- 
tive, and  will  lead  to  the  consideration  of 
many  more.  In  several  instances  the  work 
of  one  lesson  overlaps  that  of  another,  form- 
ing an  incidental  review  of  some  preceding 
subject  related  to  trees,  their  uses,  etc. 


The  Tree, — The  parts  of  a  tree ;  use  of 
these  parts;  how  trees  grow;  when  they 
grow ;  when  they  sleep. 

Trees  in  the  Neighborhood, — ^Their  names; 
compare  them,  as  to  height,  as  to  general 
shape,  as  to  shape  of  leaves,  as  to  fruit,  etc. 

Lumbering, — Centres  of  this  industry; 
how  trees  are  felled ;  transportation  of  logs 
on  land,  on  water. 

Trees  that  furnish^  medicine,  food,  bufld- 
ing  materials,  fuel,  cabinet  woods,  dye- 
stuffs,  etc. 

Kinds  of  Wood,  uses,  kinds  exported, 
kinds  imported ;  compare  in  quality,  hard  or 
soft,  coarse  or  fine ;  compare  as  to  value : 
most  valuable,  why?  less  valuable,  why? 

Workers  in  Wood, — Review  lumbering, 
saw-mills,  carpentering,  cabinet  making. 

Influence  of  Trees  on  temperature,  rain-fall 

and  drainage.  Educational  Exchange. 
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Ye  may  be  aye  sticktn'  In  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will 

be  growio'  when  ye* re  sleepin'."     Scotch  Farmer. 


ARBOR  DAY  PROCLAMATION. 


In  the  Name  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  Com* 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania^ 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas^  By  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  approved  the  30th 
day  of  March,  1887,  the  Governor  is  requested 
to  appoint,  annually,  a  da^  to  be  designated  as 
Arbor  Day  in  Pennsylvania,  and  to  recommend 
by  proclamation  to  the  people,  on  the  days 
named,  the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubbery  in 
the  public  school  grounds  and  along  our  public 
highways  throughout  the  State ;  and 

Whereas,  The  observance  of  such  a  day  has 
been  productive  of  much  good  and  of  an 
increased  interest  in  the  subject  heretofore ;  and 

Whereas,  the  experience  of  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth  has  shown  that  the  diversity  in 
our  climate  makes  it  impracticable  to  observe 
the  same  day  throughout  the  different  portions 
of  the  State,  and  it  is  thought  advisable  for  this 
reason  to  name  alternative  days  to  be  observed 
by  the  people  of  various  localities. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  James  A.  Beaver,  Governor 
of  the  said  Commonwealth,  in  pursuance  of  and 
in  obedience  to  the  request  of  the  Legislature 
afore-mentioned,  do  hereby  designate  Friday, 
April  nth,  1890,  and  Friday,  May  2d,  1890,  to  be 
observed  as  Arbor  Days  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
those  portions  of  the  Commonwealth  where  the 
climatic  conditions  are  favorable,  the  day  first 
above  named  should  be  observed  for  tree-plant- 


I  ing  and  conducting  such  other  exercises  as  have 
^  been  usual,  or  may  be  desirable,  in  our  schools 
and  by  the  public  generallv.  In  the  higher  al- 
titudes and  more  northerly  latitudes  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  day  last  named  can  be  so  ob- 
served. 

The  Executive  cordially  commends  to  all  the 
people  of  the  Commonwealth  the  general  ob- 
servance of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  days 
for  the  purposes  named,  and  would  further  sug- 
gest that,  as  a  means  of  giving  practical  direction 
to  the  thought  and  effort  of  the  people.  Village 
Improvement  Societies  might  be  organized, 
looking  to  the  beautifying,  not  only  of  school 
grounds,  but  the  general  planting  of  trees  and 
otherwise  making  attractive  the  streets  and 
public  places  of  all  our  towns  and  villages. 
Such  organizations  have  been  productrve  of 
much  good  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and 
could  not  fail  to  be  beneficial  if  carefully  organ- 
ized and  judiciously  conducted. 

Arbor  Day  might  also  be  advantageously 
used  for  the  organization  of  Forestry  Associa- 
tions, looking  to  the  dissemination  of  useful  in- 
formation upon  the  subject  of  the  preservation 
of  our  present  forests  and  of  re- foresting  the 
waste  lands  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  subject 
is  one  of  great  importance,  from  many  points  of 
view,  and  cannot  fail  to  commend  itself  to  the 
thoughtful  citizen  who  is  mindful  of  the  needs  of 
the  present  and  the  demands  of  the  future. 

Let  the  people  everywhere  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  unite  in  the  observance  of  Ar- 
bor Day  of  the  present  year,  and  make  it  such 
a  day  of  brightness  and  usefulness  that  the  des- 
ignation of  such  days  in  the  future  will  be  antic- 
ipated with  expectations  of  the  highest  pleasure 
and  profit. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State  to 
be  affixed,  this  third  day  of  April  in  the  year  of 
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our  Lord  one  thousand    eight  hundred    and 
ninety,  and  of  the  Commonwealth  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fourteenth. 
By  the  Governor :  James  A.  Beaver. 

Chas.  W.  Stone, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth, 


THE  Spring  is  with  us  once  again,  and 
Arbor  Day  appointed  as  a  reminder 
that  trees  and  shrubs  should  be  planted. 
Let  us  plant  them  for  fruit,  for  shade,  and 
for  beauty.  Impress  the  lesson  of  the  day 
in  the  schools.  The  appointment  of  a 
choice  of  days  by  Governor  Beaver  will 
enable  that  to  be  observed  which  is  best 
suited  to  the  locality.  Should  any  other  day 
be  more  convenient  than  those  named  in  the 
proclamation,  let  the  planting  be  done  then. 
The  essential  thing  is  the  trees:  all  other 
matters  are  of  secondary  consideration. 

In  recognition  of  the  civil  service  idea, 
and  from  the  side  of  warm  personal  regard, 
as  well  as  from  a  conviction  of  his  fitness 
for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office, 
the  promotion  of  our  good  friend  Deputy 
Superintendent  Houck  to  the  Superinten- 
dency  of  Public  Instruction  was  strongly 
urged  by  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
leading  educational  men  of  the  State.  No 
other  man  in  the  Commonwealth  has  so 
wide  an  acquaintance  among  those  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  common  school  educa- 
tion ;  and  this  staunch  support  is  the  highest 
compliment  that  could  be  paid  to  his  effi- 
ciency as  a  public  officer.  But  he  falls  into 
line  as  one  of  Supt.  Waller's  most  earnest 
lieutenants,  and  will  continue  to  do  yeoman 
service  in  the  office  and  in  the  field,  as  he 
has  done  for  almost  a  generation  in  the  past. 
Deputy  Supt.  Stewart  was  also  very  strongly 
urged  by  many  of  his  friends  for  the  head- 
ship of  the  Department,  but  his  only  solici- 
tude was  that  a  good  man  should  be  chosen 
with  whom  he  could  be  associated  as  here- 
tofore in  full  sympathy  and  accord  in  the 
work  of  this  great  office.  The  appointment 
of  Dr.  Waller  is  eminently  satisfactory  to 
him  and  to  everybody  else  connected  with 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  at 
Mauch  Chunk,  Carbon  county,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  July  8th,  9th  and 
loth.  The  locality  is  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive in  Pennsylvania.  The  general  at- 
tendance will  no  doubt  be  large,  and  the 
local  attendance  in  this  part  of  the  State  is 
always  very  good.    The  executive  committee 


will  present  an  excellent  programme,  one 
feature  of  which  will  be  a  eulogy  by  Ex-Gov- 
ernor Henry  M.  Hoyt  upon  the  late  Dr.  £. 
E.  Higbee.  No  more  fitting  choice  could 
have  been  made  by  the  committee.  Gov- 
ernor Hoyt  is  a  scholarly  man,  who  could 
appreciate  the  rare  qualities  and  attainments 
of  his  Minister  of  Education.  He  is  proud  of 
the  honor  of  haviog  appointed  Dr.  Higbee, 
and  felt  for.  him  strong  personal  attachment. 


STATE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


appointment  of  dr.  d.  J.  waller,  jr.,  of 

BLOOMSBURG  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


IN  teaching  the  boys  and  girls  before  us  in 
the  school-room,  if  worthy  the  place  we 
hold,  we  are  teaching  their  great- grand- 
children. If  unworthy,  our  influence  is  per- 
haps none  the  less  far-reaching,  but  of  this 
dark  side  we  do  not  now  care  to  speak.  As 
the  sphere  of  influence  broadens,  when 
called  to  the  duty  of  training  teachers,  or 
supervising  their  work  in  the  Normal 
Schools,  or  within  county,  city,  borough, 
or  other  limits  more  or  less  restricted,  the 
moulding  power,  in  thought  and  character, 
of  the  true  teacher  is  vastly  increased.  But 
when  he  stands  at  the  head  of  a  great  sys- 
tem, with  its  tens  of  thousands  of  active 
workers,  among  them  many  earnest,  reverent 
souls  eager  to  do  to  the  utmost  of  their 
ability  the  duty  to  which  they  have  been 
''  called,"  all  looking  to  him  as  their  official 
head,  and  thousands  among  them  listening 
for  his  thought,  yielding  to  his  generous 
impulse,  quickened  by  his  inspiring  word, 
stimulated  by  his  tireless  energy,  warmed  by 
his  enthusiasm, — it  requires  the  arithmetic 
of  the  angels  to  estimate  his  influence  for 
good  upon  his  own  and  future  generations. 

The  possibilities  of  good  work  in  such 
position  so  broaden  before  us,  as  we  con- 
sider them,  that  we  cannot  but  regard  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  the  most 
important  under  our  State  government,  and 
the  position  of  State  Superintendent,  wjien 
worthily  held, — much  more,  when  ideally 
flUed — the  most  influential  for  good  in  Penn- 
sylvania. As  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  is  the  highest- seated  American,  higher 
even  than  the  President,  so  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  but  in  a  dif- 
ferent fleld,  has  long  seemed  to  us  the  high- 
est-seated Pennsylvanian — in  those  direc- 
tions which  to  a  good  man  make  life  best 
worth  living. 

What  capitalist,  what  manufacturer,  what 
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law-maker,  what  editor,  what  clergyman  or 
college  president,  what  Governor  even,  in 
Pennsylvania — however  high  his  motive, 
good  his  work,  or  honorable  and  honored 
any  one  of  these  men  may  have  been — has 
exerted  an  influence  for  good  at  once  so 
glad,  so  wide-spread,  so  far-reaching  as  that 
of  our  late  Superintendent?  And  he  was 
enabled  to  do  this — himself  unconscious  of 
his  influence,  and  almost  unrecognized  by 
the  State  until  he  had  ]>assed  beyond — be- 
cause of  the  grand  opportunity  which  the 
position  he  held,  in  and  of  itself,  affords  when 
occupied  by  a  man  of  the  very  highest  type 
in  nature,  in  training,  and  in  broad  and 
generous  Christian  purpose.  In  weak  hands 
the  bow  of  Ulysses  was  but  so  much  wood  ! 
So  in  the  hands  of  a  weak  or  incompetent 
man,  a  self-seeker  vain  and  noisy,  a  partisan 
prejudiced  and  ignorant,  the  splendid  pos- 
sibilities of  this  position  would  be  unrealized. 
They  would  be  utterly  cast  away,  and  worse ! 

Hence,  when  Governor  Beaver,  recogniz- 
ing this  as  the  one  office  in  his  gift  most 
influential  for  good,  and  feeling  a  profound 
sense  of  the  responsibility  of  choosing  the 
best  man  that  could  be  secured,  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  was  in  no 
haste  to  make  an  appointment,  we  had  full 
confidence  in  his  resolute  purpose  to  do  the 
best  he  could  for  the  schools  of  the  State — ' 
and  we  believe  that  he  has  done  it.  Three 
qualifications  of  fitness  were  regarded  by 
the  Governor  as  essential  in  the  man  to  be 
appointed  :  i.  He  must  be  a  man  of  fine 
scholarship ;  2.  He  must  be  a  man  compar- 
atively young,  that  he  might  grow  in  years 
and  in  increasing  usefulness  together ;  3.  He 
must  be  connected  with  the  common  school 
work,  and  a  man  of  large  experience  in  the 
profession  of  teaching.  All  these  conditions 
were  met  in  the  gentleman  who  has  been 
commissioned. 

Dr.  David  Jewett  Waller,  Jr. ,  the  succes- 
sor of  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee,  is  what  he  ought  to 
be,  one  of  the  very  best  men  in  the  educa- 
tional work  in  Pennsylvania.  He  is  a. 
trained  student,  a  diligent  worker,  a  fine 
scholar,  a  modest  and  courteous  gentleman, 
a  clergyman  of  reputation,  a  man  of  affairs 
fertile  in  resources  and  of  resolute  purpose, 
and  a  teacher  of  large  experience  in  those 
lines  which  afford  the  best  training  for  the 
higher  field  of  labor  upon  which  he  has  just 
entered. 

He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Bloomsburg, 
Columbia  county.  Pa.,  June  17,  1846.  His 
father.  Rev.  D.  J.  Waller,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  and  a  graduate  of  Williams  College, 
Massachusetts,  is  a  native  of  Wilkesbarre, 


and  of  New  England  ancestry.  His  mother, 
the  youngest  daughter  of  Levi  EUmaker  of 
Philadelphia,  is  of  German  and  of  Huguenot 
descent,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Misses  LoDg- 
streth's  Friends'  School  of  her  native  city. 

Dr.  Waller's  early  education  was  received 
in  the  schools  of  Bloomsburg.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  years,  to  afford  his  son  better 
educational  advantages  than  could  be  hid 
in  the  schools  of  his  home,  his  father  sent 
him  to  Media,  Pa.,  to  the  school  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Gayley.  The  year  following,  in  the 
autumn  of  186 1,  he  entered  the  preparatory 
department  of  Williams  College.  Here  im- 
paired health  interrupted  his  work,  and  for 
three  years  all  study  was  suspended .  Though 
at  times  recovery  seemed  extremely  doubt- 
ful, skillful  medical  treatment  and  intelligent 
parental  care  again  enabled  him  to  resume 
his  studies.  In  1866  he  completed  his  pre- 
paratory studies  under  Prof.  Henry  Carver, 
founder  of  the  Bloomsburg  State  Normal 
School,  and  in  1867  he  entered  the  Sopho- 
more class  of  Lafayette  College.  Here, 
after  competing  successfully  for  the  Fowler 
prize  in  English  literatute,  he  graduated  in 
1870.  Immediately  upon  the  completion 
oi  his  college  course,  he  was  appointed  a 
tutor  in  the  institution  from  which  he  had 
graduated,  and  one  year  of  service  in  that 
capacity  developed  more  than  usual  aptness 
as  an  instructor  and  disciplinarian. 

Having  the  Christian  ministry  in  view,  be 
severed  his  connection  with  the  college, 
spent  a  year  in  theology  under  Dr.  Charles 
Hodge,  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  and  after 
two  years  more  at  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, New  York,  was  graduated,  and  by  his 
presbytery  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
He  was  married  in  1874  to  Anna  Appleman, 
of  Bloomsburg,  a  graduate  of  the  Elmira 
Female  College. 

While  in  charge  of  the  Logan  Square 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia,  diph- 
theria of  a  malignant  type  caused  the  death 
of  one  of  his  children,  and  both  himself  and 
his  wife  were  stricken  down  by  the  fell  dis- 
ease. So  severe  was  the  attack  that  he  was 
forbidden  by  his  physicians  to  preach  within 
a  year,  during  which  he  returned  to  his 
early  home.  Here,  after  breathing  purer  air 
and  resting  for  a  time,  his  health  being  par- 
tially restored,  he  entered  upon  ministerial 
work  in  Columbia  County,  holding  a  charge 
that  required  much  open-air  travel. 

In  this  field  he  labored  with  success  for 
a  year  and  a  half,  when  the  Bloomsburg 
Normal  School  not  having  proved  a  success 
under  its  former  management,  the  trustees, 
in  the  summer  of  1877,  unanimously  elected 
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him  as  Principal,  hoping  that  under  his  ad- 
ministration new  life  might  be  infused  into 
it.  Thirteen  years  of  uninterrupted  pros- 
perity attest  the  wisdom  of  their  choice. 
Its  credit  has  been  restored,  a  new  building 
for  the  Model  School  and  for  recitation  pur- 
poses has  been  erected,  and  a  large  addition 
to  the  dormitory  is  nearly  completed.  The 
elevated  moral  tone  of  this  school,  together 
with  the  high  standing,  as  teachers,  of  its 
graduates,  places  it  in  the  front  rank  of  these 
State  institutions.  It  is  a  monument  to  the 
administrative  ability  of  its  Principal,  of 
which  his  friends  have  good  reason  to  be 
proud. 

Dr.  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  is  the  third  or  fourth 
of  his  name  in  direct  line,  all  of  them  clergy- 
men. His  father,  who  is  still  living,  is  one 
of  the  most  far-seeing,  progressive,  and 
practical  men  of  Bloomsburg — a  man  of 
great  force  of  character,  with  singular  fer- 
tility of  resources  in  the  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends,  and  a  courageous  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose that  takes  little  heed  of  opposing  obsta- 
cles except  to  overcome  them.  Much  of 
this  strong  fibre  of  character  seems  to  have 
descended  to  the  son,  upon  whose  appoint- 
ment the  State  is  to  be  congratulated. 

A  gentleman  who  has  known  him  well  for 
many  years  writes  as  follows :  "  The  new 
Superintendent  is  a  Christian  gentleman  and 
a  scholar.  In  intellectual  power,  clearness 
of  perception,  soundness  of  judgment  and 
reason,  and  purity  of  purpose,  he  is  the  peer 
of  the  foremost  of  his  predecessors.  He  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  general  condition 
of  the  schools  under  his  jurisdiction,  and  it 
is  confidently  believed  by  those  who  know 
him  best,  that  the  affairs  of  his  office  will 
be  administered  with  such  good  judgment, 
intelligence  and  foresight,  as  shall  give  gen- 
eral satisfaction  to  the  school  men  of  the 
State." 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Waller  came  to 
him  without  solicitation  on  his  part,  and  as 
a  recognition  of  eminent  fitness.  It  is 
heartily  approved  by  those  who  know  him, 
and  it  is  most  acceptable  to  everybody  con- 
nected with  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, the  organization  of  which  will,  we 
suppose,  be  continued  as  Dr.  Higbee  left  it. 

We  take  pleasure  in  placing  before  our 
readers  an  excellent  likeness  of  our  new 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  are  glad  the  artist  has  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  picture  so  life-like.  In  this  con- 
nection also,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  Dr.  W. 
knows  nothing  whatever  of  this  article, 
which  we  wish  were  more  complete  and  more 
worthy  of  its  subject. 


One  thought  more  before  closing:  We 
are  especially  glad  that  the  new  Superin- 
tendent is  not  only  a  scholar  and  a  teacher, 
but  that  he  has  had  the  scholastic  training 
of  the  clergyman,  and  has  served  his  fellow- 
men  worthily  in  that  high  office.  The  best 
man  is  he  who  to  all  other  qualities  of  fitness 
adds  that  of  a  profound  spiritual  sense  which 
**  knows  God  "  everywhere,  and  lives  alwavs 
as  in  the  presence  of  the  Unseen. 


"•— 


ELECTION  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS, 


LIT  THE   BEST  MEN   BE   CHOSEN. 


AFTER  thirty-six  years  of  fluctuating  ex- 
perience, the  County  Superintendency 
is  apparently  still  on  trial,  and  the  result  of 
the  Directors'  conventions  to  be  held  in  a 
few  weeks  will  determine  whethef  the  ideal 
contemplated  by  the  law  creating  the  office 
shall  be  realized  in  still  greater  degree  than 
in  the  past,  or  whether  it  shall  continue  to 
fall  much  below  the  standard  of  just  expec- 
tation. The  qualifications  specified  in  the 
law  cannot,  of  course,  be  disregarded  in 
selecting  these  officers,  but,  as  the  law  never 
administers  itself ^  that  alone  is  not  sufficient. 
It  is  obligatory  upon  Directors  to  look 
closely  into  the  personality  of  the  candidates 
that  may  be  presented  for  their  suffrages — 
whether,  in  addition  to  scholarship  and 
practical  mastery  of  the  art  of  teaching,  they 
have  the  weight  and  force  of  character  to 
dignify  and  adorn  this  high  office,  and  make 
it  respected  and  influential  in  the  commun- 
ities it  was  created  to  serve ;  and  whether 
from  all  that  can  be  known  the  candidate, 
if  elected,  will  probably  perform  his  official 
duties  with  judicial  firmness  and  impartiality 
and  with  absolute  integrity  of  purpose. 

The  office  of  School  Superintendent  is  as 
important  in  its  own  field  of  action  as  that 
of  President  Judge  of  the  law  courts,  and 
the  incumbent  should  be  selected  with  the 
same  scrupulous  regard  for  capacity  and 
unpurchasable  honesty  of  purpose  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties.  To  Directors  of 
large  experience  and  high  standing,  who 
have  the  welfare  of  the  public  schools  at 
heart  and  always  act  with  an  eye  single  to 
their  prosperity  and  success,  we  need  say 
nothing  on  this  subject ;  but  as  many  Direc- 
tors are  new  to  the  office  and  have  more  or 
less  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  condition 
and  wants  of  the  schools  and  of  the  qualities 
that  are  essential  in  this  chief  executive 
school  officer  of  the  county,  or  other 
locality,  we  may  be  indulged  in  the  sug- 
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gestion  that  they  cannot  aim  too  high  in 
selecting  the  men  to  fill  this  honorable  and 
xesponsible  position.  Both  the  law  and  an 
interested  public  expect  that  they  will  vote 
for  the  best  and  most  competent  man  in  the 
•county  that  can  be  induced  to  accept  the 
office,  if  they  can  discover  by  diligent  in- 
quiry who  that  man  may  be.  The  office 
was  created  for  educational  purposes  purely, 
and  educational  reasons  alone  should  govern 
the  selection  of  the  incumbent.  Politics 
should  not  be  permitted  to  enter  that  sacred 
arena,  nor  should  personal  ends  incompatible 
with  the  welfare  of  the  schools  be  permitted 
to  have  any  influence  in  the  choice  of  a 
Superintendent. 

When  the  law  establishing  the  County 
Superin tendency  was  passed  in  1854,  three 
methods  of  selecting  the  Superintendent 
presented  themselves:  i.  To  have  them 
appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent,  which 
was  regarded  as  somewhat  too  autocratic  and 
not  likely  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
I-egislature ;  2.  To  have  them  elected  by 
the  popular  vote,  which  was  regarded  as 
objectionable  because  the  office  would  in- 
evitably get  mixed  up  with  party  politics  and 
the  high  qualifications  required  be  lost  sight 
of  in  the  interest  of  faction  and  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  county  offices  gen- 
erally; and  3.  As  a  compromise  it  was 
deemed  most  judicious  and  safe  to  make  the 
selection  devolve  upon  the  immediate  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  —  the  School 
Directors — who  are  clothed  with  the  weight- 
iest powers  and  authority  embodied  in  the 
enactment,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  dis- 
passionate action  of  these  responsible  bodies 
would  be  so  conservative  and  patriotic  as  to 
-satisfy  public  opinion  and  secure  the  best 
practical  results. 

Experience  has  shown  that,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  the  best  attainable  results  have 
been  secured ;  but  it  is  also  undeniably  the 
fact  that  at  almost  every  election  there  have 
been  instances  of  comparative  and  some- 
times almost  total  failure  to  select  competent 
and  trustworthy  men.  The  public  schools 
in  such  localities  have  grievously  suffered  in 
consequence,  and  the  reputation  even  of  the 
Commonwealth  has  for  the  time  been  com- 
promised. To  prove  this  we  need  go  no 
further  back  than  to  Dr.  Higbee's  last 
annual  report,  in  which  he  speaks  with  deep 
feeling  of  the  multitude  of  low  grade  certifi- 
cates which  should  never  have  been  issued 
and  with  which  some  parts  of  the  State  have 
been  flooded. 

The  responsibility  for  this  inexcusable 
letting  down  of  the  bars — this  lowering  of 


the  standard  of  qualifications — rests  directly 
with  the  respective  County  Superintendents, 
who,  in  disregard  of  their  official  duty  and 
in  violation  of  their  solemn  official  oath, 
have  betrayed  their  trusts  and  sacrificed  the 
children  in  the  schools  under  their  charge. 
It  makes  no  difference  what  their  motive,  or 
absence  of  motive,  may  have  been  for  this 
betrayal  of  a  most  sacred  cause.  Whether 
a  want  of  courage,  a  want  of  intelligence, 
or  want  of  principle,  is  immaterial.  The 
disastrous  results  have  been  the  same  in 
either  case,  and  it  is  for  the  results  they  are 
to  be  held  responsible.  Let  no  such  men 
be  re-elected.  Strike  them  down  without 
hesitation  wherever  found.  They,  have 
no  moral  or  legal  right  to  fill  a  high  post  of 
duty  which  they  thus  betray  and  dishonor. 
If  ignorant  and  incompetent  teachers  are  to 
be  foisted  upon  the  public  schools,  incom- 
petent School  Directors  or  men  careless  of 
their  duty  to  the  public  can  do  this  without 
the  help  and  connivance  of  such  general 
officers.  It  is  not  necessary  to  elect,  com- 
mission, swear  in,  and  pay,  a  County  Super- 
intendent for  that  purpose;  and  if  even- 
handed  justice  were  done,  the  office  might, 
with  profit,  be  summarily  abolished  in  those 
counties  where  it  has  proved  itself  a  fraud 
and  a  false  pretense. 

Elect  only  men  who  know  what  the  true 
standard  of  teachers'  qualifications  ought  to 
be,  and  who  will  maintain  that  standard 
with  unflinching  fidelity  and  firmness 
"though  the  heavens  fall."  What  citizen 
would  think  of  asking  a  President  Judge  to 
decide  a  case  in  his  favor,  or  to  tamper  with 
the  scales  of  justice  in  his  behalf,  because  he 
had  voted  for  him  on  election  day.  What 
County  Superintendent  of  proper  qualifica- 
tions and  sense  of  character,  would  permit 
a  director,  even  though  he  had  voted  for 
him,  to  appeal  to  him  to  lower  his  standard 
for  the  accommodation  or  benefit  of  some 
relative  or  dependent  who  wanted  the 
money  for  a  few  months'  teaching,  but  was 
not  qualified  honestly  to  earn  it  ?  Yet  we 
learn  that  just  such  demands  have  been 
made  and  granted ;  and  we  have  heard  also 
that  there  have  been  Superintendents  who 
complained  that  unless  they  made  some 
such  concessions  in  advance  they  could  not 
be  elected ;  and  that  their  brethren,  when 
in  commission,  were  in  danger  of  being 
punished  by  defeat  if  they  declined  to  be 
thus  accommodating. 

Well,  what  of  it!  Better  be  honorably 
defeated  when  in  the  right  than  to  be  elected 
through  a  surrender  of  a  sacred  trust.  When 
a  man  accepts  a  public  office,  he  accepts 
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also  all  its  risks  and  responsibilities,  as  well 
as  its  honors  and  emoluments,  and  has  no 
right  to  shrink  from  them,  no  matter  what 
the  consequences  may  be  to  himself.  Surely 
that  is  too  plain  a  proposition  to  leave  any 
room  for  two  opinions.  Who  ever  heard  of 
a  soldier  refusing  to  charge  bayonets  on  a 
battery  of  artillery,  because  if  he  obeyed 
the  order  the  chances  were  that  he  might  get 
hurt  ?  All  that  was  in  his  contract  when  he 
enlisted,  and  he  has  no  right  to  flinch  when 
the  ordeal  is  upon  him.  The  obligation  of 
duty  is  as  imperative  in  civil  as  in  military 
life,  and  cannot  honorably  be  evaded. 

We  do  not  designate  the  localities  where 
school  children  are  robbed  of  their  birthright 
and  defrauded  of  their  constitutional  edu- 
cational opportunities  by  lax  practices  on 
the  part  of  county  superintendents,  for  the 
reports  at  hand  do  not  give  classified  details 
on  the  subject;  but  we  cherish  the  hope  that 
at  some  time  a  searching  official  investiga- 
tion will  be  made  into  this  growing  and  in- 
sufferable evil,  and  that  effectual  remedies 
may  be  applied.  *  Pennsylvania  cannot  af- 
ford to  have  any  portion  of  her  excellent 
school  machinery  inoperative,  or  converted 
into  a  sham  with  impunity. 

In  the  line  of  safe  precedent,  which  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  a  settled  habit  of 
late  years,  is  the  practice  of  continuing  ex- 
perienced and  faithful  school  superintend- 
ents in  position  as  long  as  they  are  willing 
to  serve,  if  they  continue  to  be  devoted  and 
capable  and  progressive.  Such  officers  are 
entitled  to  the  reward  of  merit  which  con- 
tinued re-election  confers.  Our  educational 
policy,  when  properly  carried  out,  is  essen- 
tially a  growth  that  is  not  carried  forward 
by  fitful  and  impulsive  changes,  but  by 
steadfast  and  logical  development.  Super- 
intendents, and  teachers,  and  pupils,  all 
grow  when  they  have  the  opportunity,  and 
that  opportunity,  it  is  obvious,  should  not 
be  cut- short  or  denied,  except  for  some  un- 
mistakably good  reason. 

Rotation  in  office  is  not  sound  policy  un- 
less it  is  certain  that  material  improvement 
will  result  from  the  change,  and  such  changes 
should  be  very  cautiously  made.  Rotation 
for  the  mere  sake  of  rotation  would  be  so 
objectionable  as  to  become  a  self-evident 
wrong  to  the  great  cause  that  would  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  be  injuriously  affected  by  it. 
We  are  sure  that  sagacious  and  far-sighted 
School  Directors  who  have  the  good  of  that 
cause  at  heart  will  agree  with  us  in  opinion 
on  this  point ;  and  we  feel  justified  in  re- 
spectfully saying  to  these  officers,  soon  to  be 
assembled  in  convention  for  the  election  of 


a  Superintendent  of  Schools  to  serve  for  the 
ensuing  three  years,  to  the  benefit  or  loss  of 
the  children  under  his  supervision,  "When 
you  have  a  good  man,  keep  him,  no  matter 
how  many  terms  he  has  served." 

We  respectfully  submit  these  general  views 
to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  re- 
spective conventions.  More  might  be  said ; 
at  this  time  we  could  not  well  say  less.  We 
are  sanguine  and  hopeful  of  the  future  of  our 
school  interests — but  the  difficulty  is  to  get 
the  right  policy  uniformly  established. 


DR.  HIGBEE  MEMORIAL  FUND. 


THE  following  circular  letter  was  sent  out 
to  Superintendents  by  County  Superin- 
tendent Brecht,  Secretary  of  the  Memorial 
Fund  Committee,  for  the  information  of 
these  officers  and  as  a  general  reply  to  the 
assertion  made  by  irresponsible  newspaper 
writers  that  this  effort  to  do  honor  to  the 
memory  of  Dr.  Higbee  was  ill-advised,  and 
that  the  project  had  been  abandoned.  It 
puts  the  case  very  plainly,  and  we  leave  it  to 
speak  for  itself.  With  these  hostile  critics 
'*the  wish  has  been  father  to  the  thought." 
They  have  done  what  they  could  in  the 
spirit  of  antagonism,  but  have  signally  failed 
in  accomplishing  their  purpose. 

The  project  which  they  condemn  is 
neither  ill-advised  nor  has  it  been  aban- 
doned. On  the  contrary  it  will  go  upon 
the  educational  records  of  the  State — and 
will  be  so  spoken  of  hereafter — as  the  first 
successful  effort  made  in  Pennsylvania  by 
the  schools  at  large,  to  show  enduring  re- 
spect to  the  niiemory  of  a  man  whom  the 
State  delights  to  honor,  because  of  his  great 
service  in  the  educational  field.  It  is,  we 
trust,  but  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  like 
noble  efforts  to  give  expression  to  this  sen- 
timent of  gratitude  and  affection.  Such 
effort  "blesses  him  that  gives"  even  more 
than  it  ennobles  the  memory  of  him  to 
whom  due  honor  is  paid. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Feb.  27,  1890. 
To  the  Superintendents  of  Public  Schools  : 

A  letter  is  received  from  the  Superintendent 
of  one  of  the  leading  counties,  saying  that  a 
Philadelphia  newspaper  publishes  a  statement 
that  the  Dr.  Higbee  Memorial  Fund  will  not  be 
raised.  Of  course  such  statement  is  wholly 
without  authority  and  an  utter  falsehood.  In- 
stead of  being  aoandoned  the  work  is  moving 
gloriously  forward,  promising  to  net  a  result 
that  shall  be  not  unworthy  the  Educators  of  the 
the  State  and  the  memory  of  our  lamented  Chief. 

Philadelphia  is  not  asked  for  any  contribu- 
tion to  our  Memorial  Fund.  It  is  not  con- 
nected in  any  manner  officially  with  the  De- 
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partment  of  Public  Instruction.  And  yet  the 
newspapers  of  that  city  assume  to  tell  the  State 
what  shall  or  shall  not  be  done  with  reference 
to  the  said  Fund.  Will  the  School  men  of 
Pennsylvania  tolerate  this  kind  of  dictation  ? 
Shall  Philadelphia  ps^rs  tell  the  Educators  of 
the  State  who  Dr.  Higbee  was — what  he  did, 
and  what  he  did  not  do,  for  the  Schools  of  the 
Commonwealth?  Things  have  come  to  a 
sorry  pass  when  partisan  newspapers  must  in- 
struct us  in  the  ethics  of  our  profession.  £s* 
pecially  presumptuous  is  the  attempt  in  this 
case,  when  it  is  remembered  that  these  papers 
have  refused  to  publish  an]rthing  in  reply  to 
their  recent  misrepresentations  of  fact,  just  as 
they  did  during  the  shameful  Orphan  School 
crusade  against  Dr.  Higbee.  As  these  same 
newspapers  did  what  they  could  to  destroy  this 
good  man*s  reputation  while  he  lived,  and  failed 
most  ignominiously,  so  they  are — now  that  he 
is  dead — doing  what  they  can  to  prevent  the 
success  of  a  most  worthy  effort  to  do  honor  to 
his  memory.  In  this  also  they  will  fail,  for  the 
success  of  the  movement  is  already  assured. 

We  have  heard  of  very  generous  City  and 
County  contributions  to  the  Memorial  Fund, 
which  have  not  yet  been  reported.  These 
amounts,  with  the  proceeds  already  received, 
make  the  sum  contributed  large  enough  to 
assure  you  that  the  success  of  the  measure  is  an 
established  fact.  It  is  not  expected  that  any  of 
the  County  Superintendents,  at  least,  will  be 
able  to  report  definitely  for  some  weeks,  as  it 
will  require  time  for  them  to  hear  from  all 
parts  of  their  respective  counties.  Nor  is  there 
need  of  haste  in  the  matter,  since  the  final  re- 
ports are  not  requested  before  June  ist. 

Contributions  are  coming  in  almost  daily. 
The  amount  thus  far  received  at  the  Fulton 
Bank  is  nearly  six  hundred  dollars  —  with 
almost  the  entire  State  yet  to  be  heard  from. 

Among  the  items  credited  are  the  following  : 
Carbondale,  I30 ;  West  Chester  Normal  School 
$35 ;  Sharon.  I20.91  ;  Tamaqua,  $27 ;  Lan- 
caster High  School,  I31 ;  Johnstown  (Supt.  T. 
B.  Johnston),  so  recently  swept  by  the  flood, 
$67.77;  a'^d  others.  Lancaster  County,  exclu- 
sive of  Lancaster  City,  from  those  of  her  schools 
that  heve  reported,  has  contributed  $250.36, 
which  amount,  from  present  indications,  will 
no  doubt  be  increased  to  not  less  than  $300. 
The  contribution  of  Johnstown  has  been  a 
grateful  surprise  to  us,  as  it  will  be  to  every  one 
who  learns  of  these  generous  figures. 

There  has  been  some  foolish  newspaper  talk 
about  "levying  contributions  upon  children.'* 
One  purpose  of  the  project  is  to  aid  in  educat- 
ing the  children  in  one  of  the  best  directions, 
at  the  same  time  that  assistance  is  given  to  a 
good  work.  Dr.  Higbee  was  himself  a  grand 
giver  of  free-will  offerings.  He  died  leaving  an 
estate  worth  probably  ten  thousand  dollars,  but 
this  was  the  very  least  of  his  princely  posses- 
sions. The  idea  of  the  fund  was  conceived 
and  urged  by  his  numerous  friends,  not  because 
he  needs  it  to  perpetuate  his  memory,  but 
largely  because  the  State  will  be  benefited  by 
so  doing.  It  is  presented  also  in  the  very 
spirit  of  the  old  Bible  that  Dr.  Higbee  loved 


and  taught :  "  Let  every  man  do  according  as 
he  is  disposed  in  his  heart,  not  grudgingly,  nor 
of  necessity,  for  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver.*' 
Very  respectfully, 

M.  J.  Brecht, 
Secretary  of  Committee, 

The  following  note  from  Dr.  Geo.  G. 
Groif  contains  an  excellent  suggestion. 
Should  the  fund  be  sufficient  to  warrant  in- 
come large  enough  to  maintain  scholarships 
as  proposed,  it  would  be  what  Dr.  Higbee 
himself  would  most  heartily  approve. 

Dear  Sir:  A  principal  of  the  public  schools 
called  upon  me  a  few  days  ago,  and  remarked 
that  if  ail  the  schools  in  the  State  contributed  as 
well  as  his,  a  large  sum  would  be  raised.  He 
also  said,  he  was  opposed  to  the  proposed  iise 
of  the  money :  that  as  Dr.  Higbee  had  so 
many  years  been  a  college  Professor  and  Presi- 
dent, the  money  should  be  used  to  found 
scholarships  for  deserving  young  men.  I  agree 
with  him,  and  through  The  Journal  I  make 
this  proposition:,  that  the  moneys  raised  for 
the  Higbee  Memorial  be  securely  invested,  and 
that  the  net  proceeds  be  granted  as  scholar- 
ships to  deserving  young  men.  (i^  That  these 
scholarships  be  assigned  after  public  examina- 
tions held  at  Harnsburg,  as  often  as  may  be 
necessary.  (2)  That  the  successful  candidates 
be  permitted  to  attend  any  college  in  Pennsyl* 
vania.  (3)  That  those  who  secure  scholarships 
hold  them  for  four  years,  unless  justly  forfeited 
by  misconduct. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  this  indeed  would  be  a 
monument  to  our  departed  chief.  In  stone,  it 
is  merely  cast  away.  In  scholarships  it  will  go 
on  doing  good,  as  long  as  time  endures,  and 
the  Commonwealth  will  be  benefited  by  trained 
young  men.  Yours  truly, 

Lewisburgt  Feb.  6,  i8go,  G.  G.  Groff. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS. 


THE  extracts  from  letters  here  given  were 
all  in  type  for  the  Memorial  number  of 
The  Journal^  but  there  was  not  room  to  in- 
clude them  in  that  issue.  Instead  of  setting 
them  aside  we  (;ive  them  place  in  the  present 
issue  because  of  the  sad  gratification  they 
will  afford  to  many  of  our  readers. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Merccisbuif 
period,  and  especially  the  College  part  of  it,  was 
the  fiery  furnace  in  which  the  blade  of  our 
friend's  spirit  was  forged  and  tempered  into 
that  fine  instrument  which  the  educators  of 
the  State  knew  and  admired.  It  is  rare  that 
the  human  spirit  takes  that  polish  without  hard 
discipline.  Mendelssohn  was  such  a  man. 
Whether  our  friend  would  have  done  so  we  can- 
not know,  for  God  saw  fit  to  lead  him  in  other 
paths.  '  By  suffering  knowledge  entereth ;  and 
life  is  perfected  in  death.'  The  College  era 
was  a  hard  combat,  and  in  it  Dr.  Higbee[s 
whole  spirit  was  strained  to  the  utmost.     His 
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disciplinary  powers,  of  self  and  of  students;  his 
administrative  talents,  his  scholarship,  his  spir- 
itual (religious)  nature,  his  constancy,  resolu- 
tion, and  patience — all  were  called  into  the 
most  intense  exercise  for  ten  long  years.  'It 
is  good  to  bear  the  burden  in  one's  youth.* 
Dr.  Higbee  bore  it  all  his  life,  but  '  whom  God 
loveth  he  chasteneth '  and  this  chastening  dis- 
cipline intoned  all  his  spirit.** 

»  «  »  «  « 

"  It  is  with  feelings  of  deepest  sadness  that  I 
have  learned  of  the  death  of  my  dear  friend 
and  respected  teacher.  Dr.  Higbee.  Although 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  only  a 
few  times  since  the  dear  old  days  in  Mercers- 
burg,  yet  I  could  never  forget  him.  I  have  al- 
ways looked  upon  him  as  one  to  whom  I  owed 
much,  very  much.  I  had  an  admiration  and  a 
love  for  him,  such  as  I  have  for  very  few  others, 
and  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  good  things  of  my 
life  that  I  was  privileged  to  sit  under  his  instruc- 
tion. Our  meetings,  though  few  of  late  years, 
were  so  enjoyable  to  me !  He  always  met  me 
with  that  joy-beaming  countenance  of  his,  a 
warm  friendly  grasp  of  the  hand,  and  called 
me  'one  of  his  boys,*  exclaiming  in  whole- 
souled,  genial  friendliness,  '  I'm  glad  to  see 
you  !  *  And  then  his  brilliant  conversation,  so 
profitable,  so  entertaining,  so  full  of  bright 
flashes  of  wit  and  humor,  to  which  only  he  could 

grive  expression.  How  I  enjoyed  meeting  him !  ** 

«  «  »  «  « 

"  The  sad  news  of  Dr.  Higbee's  death  has 
brought  grief  and  sorrow  to  me,  and  no  doubt 
to  all  his  former  students.  It  is  hard  to  realize 
that  he  is  no  longer  with  us.  My  dear  old 
teacher !  He  was  my  intellectual  and  spiritual 
father.  May  God  reward  him  for  all  his  kind- 
ness and  helpfulness.** 

"  The  news  of  Dr.  Higbee*s  death  brought 
burning  tears  to  our  eyes  and  deep  sorrow  to 
our  hearts.  As  a  token  of  the  high  esteem  in 
which  he  is  regarded  by  us  here,  we  held  me- 
morial services  m  the  church  [Tiffin,  Ohio]  that 
was  erected  during  the  time  of  his  pastorate, 
and  which  now  stands  a  monument  to    his 

energy  and  toil.'* 

«  »  «  «  « 

"  My  heart  is  so  sore  over  the  death  of  our 
honored  and  beloved  teacher.  What  a  treas- 
ure we  who  remain  must  surrender  in  his 
death !  If  we  would  tell  the  story  of  what  he 
has  been  to  us,  where  should  we  begin,  or 
where  leave  off?  It  seems  to  me  that  there  can 
be  no  other  funeral  discourse  worthy  of  him 
than  the  story  of  the  love  and  gratitude, 
worthily  told,  which  is  felt  towards  him  by  the 
favored  ones  who  were  permitted  to  sit  at  his 
feet  as  learners,  and  be  impressed  by  the  les- 
sons of  Love  and  Wisdom  which  he  taught. 
I  cannot  tell  you  what  it  means  for  me  that  he 
whom  I  admire  above  all  men  that  I  have  ever 
known ;  who  has  shown  me  the  path  of  duty  as 
no  other  did ;  whose  kind  and  generous  bearing 
towards  me  impressed  his  image  indelibly  in  my 

heart,  has  gone  for  a  season  l^yond  my  sight. 

*  *  «  »  * 

"  I  can  not  express  my  sorrow  for  the  sud- 


den and  unexpected  death  of  my  good  friend 
Dr.  Higbee.  Every  one  who  knew  him  must 
deplore  his  early  death  in  the  midst  of  his  great 
usefulness  to  the  Church,  the  State,  and  the 
Nation.  We  had  very  few  such  as  he  in  our 
land,  when  we  need  so  many.  But  death  is  no 
respecter  of  persons,  and  it  loves  a  shining 
mark,  and  our  blessed  Heavenly  Father  had 
need  of  him  in  that  most  glorious  sphere  whither 
his  aspirations,  his  labors  and  his  life  tended. 
I  always  considered  Dr.  Higbee  a  really  great 
man,  for  with  a  masterful  mind  equipped  with 
great  learning  he  was  entirely  free  from  any  of 
the  faults  which  usually  accompany  so-called 
greatness.  His  simplicity  of  character,  genial 
disposition  and  good  fellowship,  made  him  very 
popular  with  those  who  knew  nim.  As  for  my- 
self, I  look  back  to  some  of  the  hours  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  spend  with  him  and  in  his 
charming  society  as  the  most  pleasant  in  my 
life,  and  a  feeling  of  great  sorrow  and  sadness 
comes  over  me  when  I  reflect  that  never  again 

in  life  shsdl  I  see  his  genial  and  friendly  face.*' 

#  «  «    '        #  « 

"Alas!  it  has  come  too  soon — not  to  him, 
thank  God!  but  to  others — to  his  deeply  be- 
reaved family,  to  his  many  friends  in  Church 
and  State !  After  human  judgment  his  death 
is  a  calamity,  but  in  the  wise  providence  of  God, 
as  he  himself  said,  "  It  is  all  right.**  How  for- 
tunate for  us  that  we  are  so  altogether  subject 
to  God's  will !  In  the  exercise  of  that  will  there 
cai)  be  no  blunders.  We  wish  for  our  sake  and 
for  the  sake  of  humanity  that  he  might  have 
tarried  with  us  longer,  but  not  for  his  sake.  To 
him  the  reward  has  come ;  the  cross  has  been 
laid  down  by  him ;  no  more  burdens  for  his 
shoulders  to  bear :  no  more  wounds  will  ever 
be  inflicted  upon  his  tender,  sensitive  spirit  by 
the  tongue  of  detraction.  All  that  is  over. 
The  sweet  rest  remaining  for  the  people  of  God 
has  followed.  For  36  or  37  years  I  have  known 
Dr.  Higbee  only  to  admire  and  love  him.  His 
brilliant  intellect  always  charmed  me.  His 
presence  was  as  a  benediction  to  me.  His 
good,  kind  heart  attrSicted  to  him  friends  every- 
where, and  his  wise  counsels  were  valuable  to 

all  with  whom  he  was  associated.'* 

»  »  «  #  # 

"Often  since  he  has  left  us  I  have  thought  of 
what  was  said  to  me  one  day  by  a  lady  of 
Chambersburg,  after  hearing  him  preach — that 
it  always  seemed  to  her  as  if  he  saw  the  '  in- 
visible things '  of  the  other  world.  To  one  with 
such  vision  as  his  how  easy  the  transition  must 

have  been  !** 

#  *  «  «  « 

"  Dr.  Higbee  dead !  Dr.  Higbee  dead ! 
Alas !  it  must  be  true,  but  how  hard  to  grasp  as 
a  reality !  How  the  inspirations  of  his  great 
talks  in  the  class-room,  on  the  triumphs  of  Jesus 
Christ  over  sin,  death  and  hell,  and  our  full  share 
in  that  resurrection,  ascension,  glorification — all 
come  to  me  as  I  recall  his  dear  face !  What  an 
inspiration  his  sermons  were !  I  have  heard 
the  so-called  great  preachers  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  but  never  heard  one  who  came 
near  Dr.  Higbee  in  intuitive,  poetic  grasp  of  the 
sublime  facts  of  redemption  as  wrought  out  by 
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Christ's  death,  the  tesurrrction  from  the  dead, 
the  unbroken,  undying,  eternal  communion  of 
the  saints  with  their  living  Head  and  with  each 
other.  Who  ever  portrayed  them  as  he  did! 
Dear  heart,  how  greatly  I  did  enjoy  a  few  sweet 
hours  scattered  along  through  several  days  that 
I  was  thrown  with  him,  not  many  months  ago, 
at  the  Allentown  Synod.  How  little  I  knew 
that  even  then  he  was  walking  in  his  manly 
dignity,  learning,  childlike  failli,  on  the  bor- 
derland. Farewell  on  earth,  beloved  teacher, 
Iriend,  brother ;  sweet  be  thy  tired  body's  rest  in 
the^rave,  which  thy  gifted  tongue  so  often  por- 
trayed as  a  sanctified  rest  for  the  bodies  of  the 
sainted  dead  ;  sweeter  still  be  thv  spirit's  rest  in 
the  Saviour's  bosom,  in  the  eternal  Eden  of  Love, 
until  the  glorious  resurrection  mom  shall  call 
thee,  in  freshness  of  eternal  youth,  to  the  trans- 
cendent triumph  andgloryandrest  of  Heaven." 

"  The  selection  by  Governor  Hoyt  of  Dr.  Hig- 
bee  to  be  Supieri  men  dent  of  Public  Instruction 
was  one  of  the  most  judicious  acts  of  a  very 
able  administration.  Those  who  knew  him 
delight  to  dwell  upon  his  virtues.  Dr.  Higbee's 
service  in  promoting  harmony  between  the 
colleges  and  public  school  system  cannot  yet 
be  measured,  but.  I  think,  it  will  be  found  by  no 
means  the  least  of  the  good  work  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  him. 

"  He  exemplified  his  ready  and  fine  scholar- 
ship some  years  ago  at  our  Normal  School  ex- 
ammatloD,  when  an  examiner  was  behind-hand, 
by  stepping  to  the  blackboard,  and  in  an  off- 
hand way  writing  a  set  of  questions  in  Geometry, 
that  beautifully  tested  the  class  while  it  did  not 
weary  them.  To  a  student  familiar  with  the 
subject  the  work  was  simple,  to  any  other  the 
task  was  hopeless. 

"  Last  year  I  was  with  him  after  one  of  these 
examinations.  We  reached  Lancaster  late  at 
night,  and  he  invited  me  to  spend  the  hour  be- 
fore my  train  time  at  his  house.  Upon  turning 
to  take  leave  of  him  near  midnight,  as  i  came 
out  of  his  door,  I  found  him  preparing  to  ac- 
company me  CO  the  station,  which  he  did,  not- 
withstanding my  protest.  No  trouble  was  too 
Keal  to  undergo  for  a  friend.  We  are  all 
tter  that  he  has  lived." 

For  the  past  eight  years  I  have  attended  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation and  the  conventions  of  Superintendents, 
and  at  these  meetings  there  have  been  many 
distinguished  educators ;  but  never  have  1 
heard  any  one  that  I  thought  eclipsed  our  hon- 
ored State  Superintendent.  He  was  one  of  the 
sweetest- spirited,  most  whole-souled  and  most 
conscienrious  men  I  have  ever  known. —  Co. 
Supi.  y.  S.  Grimes,  Columbia  County,  Pa. 

It  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  we  have  heard  of 
the  death  of  our  Stale  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Rev.  E.  E.  Higbee.  D.  D.  We 
feel  that  in  him  the  cause  of  education  has  lost 
one  of  its  most  able  and  efficient  supporters ; 
one  whose  profound  and  varied  learning,  whose 
clear  judgment,  rare  social  endowments,  warm 
heart,  and  untiring  activity,  were  all  devoted  to 
the  service  of  his  adopted  State.    We  are  glad 


to  remember  that,  before  holding  bis  late  pon- 
tion,  he  was  for  years  sclf-denyingly  and  suc- 
cessfully engaged  In  educational  work  in  oar 
own  county.     In  his  sudden  removal,   in  the 

firlme  of  his  years,  and  in  tht;  midst  of  his  bilb- 
Lil  labors,  the  loss  to  the  educational  interests 
of  Pennsylvania  is  great  indeed.  We  trust, 
however,  that  the  elevating  influence  of  his  ex- 
ample, and  of  his  personal  teachings,  may  le- 
mam  with  us  for  our  own  good  and  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  pupils.— 5«//.  W.  H.  Hockeit- 
berry  and  Teachers  of  Chambersburg.  Pa. 

Dr.  E.  E,  Higbee  was  to  have  been  with  uj 
on  Tuesday.  Uh,  how  much  we  missed  him! 
He  was  present  at  both  our  former  Institutes, 
and  by  his  words  of  encouragement  and  in- 
struction he  won  the  hearts  of  all.  His  culture 
and  kindness  made  him  a  universal  favorite 
among  our  citiiens. —  City  Supt.  S.  Transeau, 
Williamsporl,  Pa. 

Thursday  afternoon  of  Institute  week  was  de- 
voted largely  to  services  in  honor  of  Dr.  Hig- 
bee. Rev.  Mr.  Peters  of  the  Reformed  churu 
at  Danville,  who  knew  him  well,  delivered  ao 
interesting  and  befitting  address  in  memory  of 
the  Doctor.  He  reviewed  his  hfe  as  a  scholar, 
a  theologian,  and  a  public  officer.  The  follow- 
ing resolution  was  unanimously  passed :  Rt- 
solved.  That  we  recognize  in  the  demise  of  Dr. 
Higbee,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, the  departure  of  an  able,  faithful,  and  con- 
scientious worker  in  the  cause  of  education; 
and  that  we  deplore  bis  death  as  a  calamky 
far-reaching  in  its  results. — Supt.  W.  D.  Stein- 
bath,  Montour  County,  Pa. 

Never  In  the  history  of  our  county  has 
there  been  such  universal  sorrow  amongst  the 
educational  workers  as  this,  caused  by  the 
decease  of  our  worthy  State  SuperintendenL 
Teacher  and  pupils  alike  seem  to  feel  that 
they  have  lost  a  dear  friend.  May  his  memory 
ever  linger  in  the  hearts  of  our  youth,  and  Ihe 
pattern  of  his  devoted  life  ever  stimulate  them 
to  higher  and  nobler  aims.^5»^/.  Af.  F.  Cass, 
Tioga  County,  Pa. 

I  can  not  pass  by  the  death  of  our  mutual 
friend.  Dr.  Higbee,  without  at  least  a  few  words 
by  way  of  sympathy  for  those  most  intimately 
associated  with  him  in  his  work.  I  know  that 
you  must  miss  him  sadly,  miss  his  words  of 
friendly  counsel,  his  kindly  smile,  and  the  l^i 
of  his  beaming  countenance.  Not  only  has  the 
State  Department  lost  a  noble  chief,  but  the 
State  Itself,  and  Indeed  the  cause  of  education 
everywhere,  a  champion  whose  ringing  voice. 
although  silent  in  death,  will  still  be  heard;  for 
surely  he  is  one  who,  though  dead,  still  lives. 
To  know  the  Doctor  was  to  love  him,  and  those 
who  knew  him  best  know  how  sincere  and 
deep  was  his  love  for  the  cause  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  Alas,  how  few  there  are  whose 
earnest  devotion  to  their  work  is  able  to  secure 
for  them  immunity  from  the  evil  tongue  of 
calumny !  I  very  much  fear  that  those  who 
maligned  him  were  striking  deeper  than  they 
knew,  and  that  the  bitter  experience  of  the  last 
few  years  had  no  little  share  in  ending  the 
career  of  one  of  Pennsylvania's  most  loy^  and 
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purest  sons,  as  well  as  one  of  her  most  brilliant 
lights.  I  trust  that  the  Commonwealth  we  all 
love  so  well,  will  do  herself  the  honor  of  paying 
a  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of  him  who  has 
passed  from  us  to  the  other  shore  — Prof.  Z.  H, 
Burling,  Late  Principal  Indiana  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Indiana  Co,,  Pa, 


INTERMORTUUS. 


ILLNESS  THAT  LEFT  DR.  HIGBEE  MORE  OR  LESS 
AN  INVALID  DURING  THE  REST  OF  HIS  LIFE. 


IN  the  Memorial  Number  of  the  Mercers- 
burg  College  Monthly  we  find,  from  the 
pen  of  Rev.  Dr.  Aughinbaugh,  the  follow- 
ing very  interesting  account  of  the  well- 
nigh  fatal  illness  which  left  Dr.  Higbee 
more  or  less  an  invalid  during  all  the  rest 
of  his  life.  We  cannot  but  recognize  also 
the  kind  providence  that  spared  his  life — was 
it  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  his  friends? — for 
forty  years  of  such  great  work  as  it  was  per- 
mitted him  to  do.    Dr.  Aughinbaugh  writes : 

During  the  winter  of  1 850-5 1,  Emmittsburg, 
Maryland,  was  visited  by  a  malignant  type  of 
typhoid  fever.  It  made  its  appearance  in  the 
Fall  of  1850,  and  remained  with  us  until  the 
following  Spring.  A  large  number  of  persons, 
old  and  young,  were  prostrated  by  it,  and  not  a 
few  died.  No  one  felt  secure.  A  feeling  of 
alarm  and  gloom  prevaded  the  entire  com- 
munity. "  How  are  the  sick  ?"  and,  "  Are  there 
any  new  cases?"  were  the  questions  propounded 
by  neighbor  to  neighbor,  when  they  met  in  the 
early  morning. 

Dr.  Higbee  was  among  the  first  to  take  the 
disease.  The  attack  appeared  to  be  of  a  mild 
fonn,  and  yielded,  as  we  all  thought,  to  prompt 
medical  treatment.  In  a  few  days  he  was  out 
again,  and  seemed  happy  and  cheerful  as  ever. 
But  the  disease  was  not  eradicated  from  his 
system.  A  relapse  followed,  and  he  was  again 
postrated  upon  his  bed — this  time  about  the 
middle  of  November,  It  was  the  latter  part  of 
February  before  he  ventured  out  of  the  house, 
then  only  the  shadow  of  his  former  self,  weigh- 
ing between  eighty  and  ninety  pounds. 

Never  will  the  writer  forget  the  night  on  which 
the  disease  reached  its  crisis.  It  was  about  ten 
days  after  his  relapse.  Approaching  the  doctor 
who  had  charge  of  the  case.  I  asked  him,  "How 
is  he,  doctor  ?*'  He  shook  his  head,  and  replied: 
"  I  fear  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  hours'  time 
with  the  poor  fellow.  I  do  not  think  he  will 
survive  the  midnight.  His  pulse  now,  when  I 
can  count  it,  is  135,  but  most  of  the  time  it  is  so 
flurried  that  I  can't  count  it.  I  would  not  be 
surprised  if  his  heart  were  to  burst  at  any 
moment."  Then  I  asked  the  consulting 
physician  what  he  thought  of  Elnathan*s  con- 
dition. He  said:  "I  can  see  no  ^ound  of 
hope  in  his  case,  other  than  that  there  is  hope  as 
long  as  there  is  life.  We  will  do  all  in  our  power 
to  save  him,  and  leave  the  result  with  God." 

A  few  of  Dr.  Higbee's  friends  withdrew  to  an 


adjoining  room,  and,  kneeling  at  the  throne  of 
grace,  humbly,  earnestly  prayed  God  to  spare 
his  life  for  future  usefulness  in  the  world.  If 
ever  that  httle  group  prayed  fervently,  and  in  a 
spirit  of  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  it  was  on 
that  sad  occasion.  Dr.  H.  was  then  in  a  comatose 
state,  head  thrown  back,  and  unconscious  of  all 
that  was  going  on  around  him.  The"  writer 
asked  Dr.  Annan,  the  attending  physician, 
whether  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  patient  ta 
arouse  him.  "  It  will  not,"  he  replied,  and  then 
added:  '*  But  you  can't  arouse  him.  He  may 
give  you  some  unintelligible  answers  to  your 
questions,  and  before  you  are  aware  of  it  fall 
into  that  heavy,  log  sleep  in  which  he  is  now. 
If  you  can  succeed  in  arousing  him,  and  keep 
him  awake  for  some  time,  it  may  do  him  good, 
and  help  him  to  outlive  the  disease.  He  is 
now  rapidly  approachin|^^  the  end."  Mrs. 
Harriet  Motter,  then  his  fnend,  now  his  sorrow- 
ing mother-in-law,  took  a  position  on  one  side 
of  the  bed,  and  the  writer  on  the  other.  We 
were  both  familiar  with  the  theological  subjects 
in  which  Elnathan  then,  and  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  took  a  deep  interest.  To  the  surprise  of 
all  present,  and  to  our  own  gratification,  we 
succeeded  in  arousing  him,  and  keeping  him 
awake  for  nearly  half  an  hour.  He  then  re- 
lapsed into  his  former  state,  and  with  sorrow- 
ing hearts  we  left  his  bedside,  feeling  assured 
that  the  hour  of  his  departure  was  near  at  hand. 
But  God's  ways  are  not  our  ways.  Blisters 
were  applied  to  his  ankles,  to  draw  the  circula- 
tion, and  his  thoughts,  toward  his  extremities,, 
and  in  this  way  to  keep  him  awake.  Midnight 
came,  and  the  patient  was  still  alive.  Soon 
after  the  turn  of  tne  night  there  was  a  favorable 
change.  The  crisis  was  passed,  and,  under 
God,  the  victory  so  far  seemed  to  be  on  the  side 
of  the  sufferer.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
Dr.  Annan,  the  physician  in  char|;e,  left,  say- 
ing, "  I  now  have  some  hope  of  his  recovery.** 
Dr.  Eichelberger,  the  consulting  physician, 
kindly  remained  with  us  until  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

But  the  end  was  not  yet,  either  of  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  friends  or  of  danger  to  the  patient. 
The  battle  for  life  was  terrible.  There  was 
hardly  vitality  enough  left  on  which  to  base  the 
hope  of  ultimate  recovery.  The  life  of  Dr. 
Higbee  still  trembled  in  the  balance.  He 
hadn't  strength  enough  to  move  a  foot  without 
assistance,  and  needed  constant  care  and  atten- 
tion. It  was  necessary  for  some  one  to  be  at 
his  bedside  all  the  time.  For  full  six  weeks  the 
writer  never  ventured  to  leave  the  room  for  rest 
except  on  Saturday  night,  that  he  might  be  in 
better  condition  to  attend  to  his  pulpit  duties  on 
Sunday.  But  he  and  the  kind  friends  who 
aided  him  in  caring  for  our  dear,  departed 
brother,  were  fully  repaid  in  the  end,  by  seeing 
him  restored  to  health  and  strengfth— and  now 
unite  with  Church  and  State  in  mourning  his 
loss. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  typhoid  sufferers,  when 
convalescent.  Dr.  H's  appetite  was  ravenous. 
He  couldn't  get  enough  to  eat,  or  rather  we 
would  not  give  him  what  he  wanted.  At  times 
he  would  (Head  like  a  child  for  more.   He  com- 
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plained  of  us  to  the  doctor,  and  at  the  proper 
time  the  doctor  told  him  that  the  quantity  might 
l>e  increased  a  Utile  from  day  to  day.  This 
^as  good  news.  He  had  a  string  with  which 
he  measured  the  lengrth.  breadth  and  thickness 
of  the  toast  brought  to  him,  and  if  the  pieces 
^ere  not  a  little  larger  every  meal,  we  were 
sure  to  hear  of  it.  This  reminds  the  writer  of 
Dr.  Higbee*s  last  visit  to  Mercersburg.  At 
breakfast  I  asked  him  whether  he  liked  his 
steak  rare^  and  he  replied,  "  I  like  my  steak 

big' not  rare  in  quantity  at  least.    So  he 

liked  his  toast  big^  as  well  as  everything  else 
-we  ventured  to  give  him  at  that  time. 


The  kind  friends  who  watched  over  Dr.  Hig- 
bee,  and  cared  for  him  when  at  Uie  point  of 
death,  are  proud  of  the  record  he  has  left  and 
the  good  he  has  done.  Of  the  little  group  who 
met  in  an  adjoining  room  to  pray  for  his  re- 
covery, on  the  night  his  life  was  despaired  of, 
all  are  still  living  except  his  devoted  sister. 
She  entered  upon  her  rest  twenty-two  years  be- 
fore her  brother  passed  from  the  Church 
Militant  to  the  Church  Triumphant.  If  there 
be  any  truth  in  "  Heavenly  Recognition  "  (and 
we  believe  there  is),  what  a  happy,  holy  meet- 
ing there  must  have  been  in  December  last  be- 
tween brother  and  sister ! 


♦  ♦  » 


Official  Department. 


ARBOR  DAY  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  March  25,  1890. 

To  the  Directors  and  Public  School  Tecuhers 
of  Pennsylvania: 

The  Legislative  and  Executive  Depart- 
ments of  the  State  have  been  aroused  to  ac- 
tivity by  the  great  depletion  of  our  resources 
of  forest.  In  accordance  with  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature,  we  are  called  upon  by  his  Ex- 
cellency, Governor  Beaver,  to  observe  the 
eleventh  day  of  April  or  the  second  day  of 
May,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  springing 
of  vegetation,  as  Arbor  Day. 

The  work  of  repairing  the  waste  must  be 
continued  through  generations.  The  child- 
ren must,  therefore,  be  taught  the  need,  and 
be  trained  in  the  art,  of  planting  trees. 

The  schools  are  relied  upon  to  awaken  in- 
terest and  to  give  instruction  in  the  work, 
because  it  educates  children  in  most  im- 
portant elements  of  character,  those  that 
regard  truth,  beauty,  and  duty,  while  it  also 
contributes  to  the  welfare  of  every  citizen. 

Let  us  bring  the  children  into  sympathy 
^ith  nature  when  she  is  surrounding  them 
with  new  life,  by  planting  trees  not  only  on  the 
fchool  grounds,  where  the  shade  will  be  re- 
freshing in  the  relaxing  days  of  coming 
Spring-times ;  but  also  along  the  roadsides, 
as  they  are  planted  in  other  lands ;  by  the 
streams,  and  especially  upon  those  areas 
now  denuded  where  only  trees  can  grow. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  day  should  be 
to  provide  adequate  protection  to  that 
which  shall  be  planted,  and  to  those  trees 
set  out  in  other  years  that  are  liable  to  in- 
jury. 

The  day  should  be  employed  in  empha- 
sizing tree-culturey  by  literary  exercises  in 
which  practical  information  is  prominent,  by 
enclosing  open  school  grounds,  by  beautify- 


ing them,  by^planting  trees  aud  by  carefully 
protecting  them. 

Schools  that  plant  evergreens  should  ob- 
serve the  later  date.  Suggestions  for  the 
literary  and  practical  work  of  the  day  will  be 
found  in  spring  and  fall  numbers  of  Tlu 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal^  and  in  those  of 
most  educational  papers  and  periodicals. 

D.  J.  Waller,  Jr. 

Supt,  Public  Instruction. 


ELECTION  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  March  20,  189a 

To  the  County  Superintendent, 

Dear  Sir  :  The  forty -third  section  of  an  Act 
of  Assembly  approved  the  eighth  day  of  May, 
1854,  entided  "  An  Act  for  the  regulation  and 
continuance  of  a  System  of  Education  by  Com- 
mon Schools,"  requires  official  notice  to  be 
given  of  the  time  and  place  for  holding  the  tri- 
ennial convention  of  school  directors,  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  County  Superintendents  of 
Schools  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State. 
County  Superintendents  are  hereby  directed  to 
give  such  public  notice  as  is  required  by  the  act 
referred  to,  for  holding  a  convention  of  the 
school  directors  of  the  county^  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  May  next,  to  elect  a  County  Super- 
intendent for  the  regular  term  of  three  years,  as 
provided  by  law. 

On  page  179,  School  Laws  and  Decisions, 
edition  of  1890,  will  be  found  the  proper  form  of 
notice  to  be  published  for  three  consecutive 
weeks  in  two  weekly  newspapers  of  the  county. 
Insert  in  the  public  notice  to  be  given,  the  hour 
at  which  the  convention  of  directors  shall  as- 
semble on  Tuesday,  the  sixth  day  of  May. 

You  will  please  report  to  this  office  the  names 
of  the  two  papers  in  which  you  have  authorized 
the  notices  to  appear,  and  request  the  publishers 
to  send  receipted  bills  for  the  publication  of 
the  same  to  this  Department. 

Very  respectfully, 

D.  J.  Waller.  Jr., 
Supt,  of  Public  Instruction, 
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TO  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 


IN  VIEW  OF  THE  APPROACHING  ELECTION    OF 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 

THE  Superintendents  of  Schools  are  to  be 
elected  on  Tuesday,  the  6th  of  May  next,  in 
all  the  counties  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  in 
all  cities,  boroughs  and  townships  having  five 
thousand  inhabitants,  that  desire  to  elect  such 
officers.  Scarcely  any  other  election  should  so 
deeply  enlist  the  interest  of  the  people.  We  can 
afford  bad  government  anywhere  else  better 
than  in  respect  to  our  schools.  Good  schools 
make  good  citizens,  and  good  citizens  are  ne- 
cessary to  the  very  existence  of  a  state.  Penn- 
sylvania has  nearly  i.ooo.ooo  children  in  her 
common  schools,  and  more  than  $10,000,000  are 
annually  expended  for  the  purpose  of  instruct- 
ing them.  Whether  these  cnildren  shall  be  well 
instructed  or  otherwise,  whether  this  vast  sum 
of  money  shall  be  well  or  ill  applied,  will  depend 
in  good  measure  upon  the  officers  placed  over 
the  schools  at  the  coming  election.  Let  whole 
communities  see  that  the  best  men  are  chosen. 

County  conventions  of  Directors  will  be  called 
to  assemble  at  the  respective  county  seats,  by 
the  County  Superintendents  now  in  office.  The 
best  place  for  meeting  is  generally  the  Court 
House.  City  and  borough  conventions  will  be 
called  by  the  proper  board  of  directors  or  con- 
trollers in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  in  their 
usual  place  of  meeting.  The  directors  of  cities 
and  boroughs  that  elect  superintendents  of  their 
own  cannot  take  part  in  the  county  conventions. 
The  law  does  not  say  at  what  hour  the  conven- 
tions shall  assemble,  and  the  local  authorities 
calling  the  conventions  must  fix  it  to  suit  local 
circumstances.  One  o'clock,  p.  m.  is  generally 
adopted  as  the  most  suitable  hour.  It  is  proper 
for  the  directors  of  cities  and  boroughs  en- 
tided  to  elect  a  superintendent,  but  not  now 
having  one,  to  determine  the  question  whether 
they  will  elect  such  an  officer,  at  a  preliminary 
meeting. 

The  convention  should  organize  by  electing  a 
president  and  secretary.  Vice  president  and 
assistant  secretaries  may  be  elected,  if  desired. 
County  Superintendents  generally  have  in  their 
possession  full  lists  of  the  members  of  the  dif- 
ferent boards  of  directors  in  their  respective 
counties ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  a  list  with 
the  districts  properly  designated  should  be 
handed  to  the  president  of  the  convention.  It 
should  be  read,  in  order  that  all  errors  may  be 
corrected,  and  that  it  may  be  known  who  are 
present.  If  the  county  superintendent  cannot 
furnish  a  list  of  the  directors,  some  one  from 
each  district  represented  should  hand  to  the 
president  the  names  of  the  directors  in  his  dis- 
trict, from  which  the  secretary  should  prepare  a 
roll,  and  this,  when  called,  will  show  who  are 
present.  In  voting  the  name  of  each  director 
must  be  distinctly  called,  and  his  vote  recorded : 
that  is,  the  vote  must  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays. 
It  requires  not  only  a  majority  of  the  directors 
voting,  but  of  those  present,  to  elect  a  superin- 
tendent 

Knowing  who  are  members,  the  convention 


is  prepared  to  fix  the  salary  of  the  office  of 
county  superintendent  for  the  coming  term  of 
three  years.  It  will  be  found  best  m  nearly 
every  case  to  fix  the  salary  before  electing  the 
officer.  If  several  sums  are  named,  the  vote 
shall  be  first  taken  upon  the  highest,  but  if  a 
majority  of  directors  do  not  vote  for  that  sum, 
then  the  vote  should  be  taken  upon  the  next 
highest,  and  so  on,  until  some  sum  receive  a 
majority  vote.  This  done,  candidates  for  su- 
perintendent can  be  nominated  and  voted  for, 
until  some  one  receive  a  majority.  Nothing 
further  is  dien  to  be  done,  except  for  the  presi- 
dent and  secretary  to  make  out  and  sign  the 
certificate  of  election  in  the  form  appended  to 
this  article,  and  forward  it  to  this  department^ 
Blanks  for  this  purpose  will  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  tlie  several  county  superintendents 
and  the  secretaries  of  school  boards  in  all  the 
county  towns. 

The  following  questions  should  receive  care- 
ful consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  members 
of  a  convention  about  to  elect  a  Superintendent 
of  Schools :  What  qualifications  should  a  super- 
intendent of  schools  possess?  and  What  salary 
should  be  paid  him  f 

In  answer  to  the  first  question,  it  may  be  said 
that  such  a  superintendent  should  possess  cer- 
tain physical  qualifications.  No  one  can  prop- 
erly discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  who  is  not 
in  the  enjoyment  of  general  good  health.  Es- 
pecially is  this  the  case  with  county  superintend- 
ents who  have  to  visit  schools  in  rural  districts, 
and  are  consequently  much  exposed. 

intellectual  Qualifications, — As  a  test  of  in- 
tellectual quahtications,  the  law  renders  any 
one  ineligible  to  the  office  of  superintendent 
who  does  not  possess  one  of  the  following  doc- 
uments :  A  diploma  from  a  college  legally  em- 
powered to  grant  literary  degrees ;  a  diploma  or 
State  cenificate  issued  by  the  authorities  of  a 
State  NormaJ  School ;  a  professional  or  perma- 
nent certificate,  issued  at  least  one  year  prior  to 
the  election ;  a  certificate  of  competency  from 
the  State  Superintendent,  or  a  commission  as  a 
county,  citv  or  borough  superintendent.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  intellectual  qualifications  usually 
indicated  by  the  possession  of  documents  like 
the  above  named,  a  superintendent  of  schools 
should  be  a  broad,  liberal  thinker,  a  good 
speaker,  a  man  of  tact  and  marked  administra- 
tive ability. 

Moral  Qualifications. — The  law  says  no  per- 
son shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  "  unless  he  has 
a  sound  moral  character."  The  very  letter  of 
the  law  should  in  this  respect  be  adhered  to, 
and  will  be,  so  far  as  the  Department  is  con- 
cerned. Nor  is  it  sufficient  for  a  superintend- 
ent of  schools  to  be  guiltless  of  any  gross  "im- 
morality." He  should  be  a  positive  worker  for 
good ;  if  possible,  he  should  have  all  the  moral 
qualities  implied  in  the  noble  expression,  "a 
Christian  gentleman.*' 

Professional  Qualifications, — It  is  provided 
in  the  law,  that  a  person  cannot  hold  the  office 
of  superintendent  of  schools  unless  "he  has 
had  successful  experience  within  three  years  of 
the  time  of  his  election."  The  spirit  of  this 
provision  is,  that  a  superintendent  must  be  a 
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professional  teacher — not  a  lawyer,  doctor,  min- 
ister, or  a  member  of  some  other  profession,  de- 
siring to  hold  the  office  until  a  way  opens  to 
engage  in  something  else. 

The  office  of  superintendent  of  schools  be- 
longs to  the  teachers ;  it  has  to  do  with  teach- 
ers, and  should  always  be  filled  by  a  teacher. 
If  directors  can  find  in  a  county  a  teacher  de- 
voted to  his  profession,  who  always  attends  in- 
stitutes, who  reads  works  on  teaching,  who  ad- 
vocates common  schools,  who,  like  Richter, 
"  loves  God  and  little  children  ;"  who,  in  short, 
is  something  of  an  enthusiast  in  his  work — ^he, 
in  all  probability,  is  the  man  to  make  superin- 
tendent of  the  work  of  education,  even  though 
he  has  not  been  to  college. 

Superintendents  ooght  to  be  paid  liberal  sal- 
aries. Their  work,  when  well  done,  is  both 
delicate  and  difficult.  Good  officers  can  hardly 
be  paid  too  much,  and  we  had  better  have  none 
at  all  than  poor  ones.  The  judges  of  our  courts 
and  other  county  officers  in  many  counties  re- 
ceive generous  salaries ;  why  should  not  well- 
Sualifled  superintendents  of  schools  be  as  liber- 
lly  paid  ?  In  view  of  the  whole  subject,  school 
directors  are  most  earnestly  advised  to  elect  as 
superintendents  the  very  best  men  in  their  sev- 
eral counties  whose  services  can  be  obtained  ; 
have  it  understood  that  they  are  to  devote  their 
whole  time  to  the  work  of  the  office  ;  and  then 
pay  them  well  for  what  they  are  required  to  do. 
It  is  in  this  way  and  in  this  way  only  that  the 
office  can  accomplish  the  greatest  good  of  which 
it  is  capable. 


OATH  OF  OFFICE  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  following  is  the  proper  form  for  the  oath 
of  office  which  must  be  taken  by  all  County, 
City,  Borough  and  Township  Superintendents, 
before  they  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  their 
official  duties.  When  taken,  a  copy  must  be  for- 
warded to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
and  a  copy  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Prothono- 
tary  of  the  county  in  which  the  same  is  taken : 

"  I  do  solemnlv  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will 
support,  obey  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Constitution  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, and  that  I  will  discharge  the  duties 
of  my  office  with  fidelity ;  that  I  have  not  paid 
or  contributed,  or  promised  to  pay  or  contribute, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  any  money  or  other 
valuable  thing,  to  procure  my  nomination  or 
election,  except  for  necessary  and  proper  ex- 
penses expressly  authorized  by  law  ;  that  I  have 
not  knowingly  violated  any  election  law  of  this 
Commonwealth,  or  procured  it  to  be  done  by 
others  in  my  behalf ;  that  I  will  not  knowingly 
receive,  directly  or  indirectlv,  any  money  or  other 
valuable  thing  for  the  performance  or  non-per- 
formance of  any  act  or  duty  pertaining  to  my 
office,  other  than  the  compensation  allowed  by 
law."  [Signed]  A B 

Sworn  (or  affirmed)  and  subscribed  before 
me, ,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  of  said  county  (or  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  as  the  case  may  be),  the 
day  of ,  i8 — . 


ELECTION  OF  CITY,  BOROUGH  AND  TOWNSHIP 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 

All  cities,  boroughs  or  townships  havii^  a 
population  of  5,000  or  more  are  entitled  to  elect 
and  have  commissioned  a  city,  borough  or  town- 
ship superintendent  of  schools.  No  aigumeDt 
need  be  presented  here  to  prove  that  such  an 
officer,  or  some  equivalent  agency,  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  efncent  working  of  a  system  of 
graded  schools,  giving  employment  to  a  num- 
ber of  teachers. 

Meetings  of  directors  for  the  purpose  of  elect- 
ing a  city,  borough,  or  township  superintendent 
are  called  in  a  different  manner  from  those  con- 
vened for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  county 
superintendent.  In  cities  or  boroughs  where 
the  superintendency  has  been  in  operation,  the 
meeting  is  called  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May, 
by  the  president  of  the  board,  of  his  own  mo- 
tion ;  and  in  cities  and  boroughs  where  the  su- 
perintendency has  not  been  in  operation,  a  pre- 
liminary meeting  is  called  by  the  president  of 
the  board,  upon  the  request  of  a  certain  number 
of  directors,  at  which  the  question  of  electing  a 
superintendent  is  considered;  and  if  decided  in 
the  affirmative,  a  subsequent  meeting  is  ap- 
pointed, as  in  other  cases,  on  the  first  Tuesday 
m  May,  when  the  election  takes  place.  Boards 
of  directors  in  cities,  in  borouehs,  and  in  town- 
ships, that  have  a  superintendent  of  their  own, 
cannot  take  part  in  the  election  of  a  county  su- 
perintendent. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  OBJECTIONS  TO  COMMISSIONING 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Commissions  to  Superintendents  are  not  is- 
sued for  thirty  days  after  the  day  of  election. 
This  time  is  allowed  in  order  that  all  who  deem 
a  Superintendent  elected  by  a  convention  of 
Directors  unqualified  for  the  office,  may  have 
opportunity  to  file  their  objections,  and  prevent 
his  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 

In  this  connection  it  is  thought  proper  to  call 
the  attention  of  Directors  to  the  following  pro- 
vision in  the  law.  Incompetent  officers  have 
been  commissioned  because  Directors  were  not 
fully  advised  as  to  the  manner  of  presenting  to 
the  School  Department  objections  to  its  being 
done. 

"  But  if  objections  to  issuing  such  commis- 
sion be  made  within  thirty  days,  and  such  ob- 
jections be  signed,  among  others,  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  not  less  than  one- fifth  of  aQ 
the  School  Boards  in  the  county  from  which 
such  objections  are  received,  and  certified  to, 
under  oath  or  affirmation,  by  at  least  three  of 
the  signers,  the  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  may  require  such  evidence,  under  oath 
or  affirmation,  in  regard  to  the  legality  of  the 
election,  and  the  qualifications  ol  the  person 
elected  County  Superintendent,  as  be  shaU  deem 
necessary,  and  then  shall  issue  the  commission 
to  the  person  properly  qualified,  who  received 
the  greatest  number  of  votes ;  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools,  when  engaged  in 
the  investigation  of  objections  filed  against  the 
issuing  of  commissions  to  County  Superintend- 
ents, shall  have  power  to  issue  subpoenas  and 
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to  administer  oaths;  and  any  person  refusing 
or  neglecting  to  attend,  and  give  evidence  at 
such  investigation,  when  legally  subpoenaed, 
shall  be  liable  to  the  same  fines  and  penalties 
as  if  he  had  refused  to  appear  and  give  evidence 
in  the  court  of  record,  and  the  costs  to  be  paid 
by  the  parties  subpoenaing  the  witnesses.** 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  majority  of  one-fifth 
of  the  Boards  of  Directors  Tn  any  county  have 
the  power  to  keep  an  incompetent  man  out  of 
the  office  of  Superintendent,  and  it  is  hoped  they 
will  fearlessly  exert  their  power  whenever  the 
circumstances  demand  it.  Especially  should 
this  be  the  case  whenever  facts  exist  affecting 
the  moral  character  of  the  person  elected.  The 
necessary  papers  can  be  drawn  up  and  signed, 
if  desirable,  on  the  day  of  the  election. 

To  this  it  should  be  added,  however,  that  ob- 
jections, to  have  weight  in  the  hearing,  must  not 
arise  from  improper  motives  or  considerations 
of  any  kind,  biit  have  strict  reference,  in  the 
hinguage  of  the  law,  "to  the  legality  of  the  elec- 
tion and  the  qualifications  of  the  person  elected 
County  Superintendent,**  and  those  making 
charges  must  be  prepared  to  present  them  in  a 
regular  way  and  prove  them. 


ELECTION  AND  APPOINTMENT. 


Mr.  L.  M.  Knight,  Superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  the  Borough  of  Beaver  Falls,  having 
resigned  the  office  which  he  has  filled  for  sev- 
eral terms,  to  accept  a  lucrative  business  position 
elsewhere,  Mr.  J.  M.  Rbed.  Superintendent 
of  Beaver  county,  was  elected  by  the  Board  of 
School  Directors  of  Beaver  Falls  to  fill  the 
vacancy,  and  has  been  commissioned  to  the 
office  of  Borough  Superintendent  for  the  unex- 
pired term. 

Mr.  John  G.  Hillman  has  been  appointed  and 
commissioned  to  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
the  schools  of  Beaver  county,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
<:aused  by  Mr.  Reed*s  resignation.  Mr.  Hillman 
has  been  Principal  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
Borough  of  Rochester  for  several  consecutive 
years.    His  address  is  Freedom,  Beaver  co.,  Pa. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Adams. — Supt.  Sheelv:  Local  Institutes  are 
held  regularly  m  five  of^the  Institute  districts  of 
the  county.  Much  interest  is  manifested  in 
these  gatherings  by  teachers,  directors,  and  pa- 
trons»  the  attendance  being  generally  large  and 
the  exercises  of  a  practical  and  popular  charac- 
ter. The  New  Oxford  School  Board  recently 
supplied  their  schools  with  Yaggy*s  Geograph- 
ical Study,  and  Anatomical  Study,  both  very 
complete  and  useful  pieces  of  apparatus,  for 
which  the  Board  is  greatly  to  be  commended. 
Well-conducted  Local  Institutes  are  being  held 
in  nearly  every  district  in  the  county  this  winter. 
The  meetings  are  generally  well  attended  by 
teachers,  directors  and  others,  and  much  good 
is  thus  accomplished. 

Allegheny. — Supt.  Hamilton:  Two  cases 
of  great  interest  to  teachers  and  directors  were 


recently  tried  in  the  criminal  courts  of  this 
county.  The  suits  were  brought  against  teachers 
for  assault  and  battery  in  what  was  regarded 
as  a  too  liberal  application  of  corporal 
punishment.  Judge  Staley's  charge  was  a 
masterly  effort,  in  which  he  maintained  that  a 
teacher,  in  inflicting  corporal  punishment, 
should  not  be  held  responsible  for  an  error  in 
judgment,  and  that  the  motive  of  the  teacher  is 
to  be  determined  very  largely  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  The  teachers  were  both 
acquitted.  The  Wilkinsburg  school  building, 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  about  the  middle  of 
January,  was  one  of  the  best  in  this  part  of  the 
State.  It  was  the  only  building  in  the  district, 
and  furnished  facilities  for  almost  1000  children. 
It  was  valued  at  ^5,000,  and  was  insured  for 
$30,000.  The  fire  originated  in  the  belfry  about 
4:15  p.  m.;  cause  unknown.  The  enterprising 
Board  secured  rooms  in  the  borough,  in  which 
the  schools  were  in  operation  ten  days  after  the 
fire.  Two  new  school  buildings  will  be  erected 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  executive  and  legislative 
committee  of  the  County  Directors*  Association 
met  in  the  Superintendent's  office  to  arrange 
work  for  the  next  meeting.  The  meeting  of 
1890  promises  to  be  an  interesting  and  profitable 
one.  Knoxville  Borough  has  added  a  story  to 
its  handsome  stone  building;  the  building  has 
also  been  refurnished  with  excellent  patent  fur- 
niture and  provided  with  suitable  fire-escapes. 

Armstrong. — Supt  Bowser:  The  directors 
of  Kiskiminetas  township  have  again  taken  a 
step  in  advance  of  all  the  rural  districts  in  the 
county  by  putting  slate  black-boards  in  their 
two  excellent  school-houses  built  during  the  last 
season. 

Beaver. — Supt.  Reed :  Having  resigned  the 
office  of  County  Superintendent,  to  accept  the 
Superintendency  of  Beaver  Falls,  I  now  make 
my  last  report,  and  desire  to  thank  all  who  have 
aided  me  in  my  work  and  bespeak  for  my  suc- 
cessor their  hearty  support.  The  great  educa- 
tional event  of  the  month  was  the  County  In- 
stitute, which  was  pronounced  by  all  the  best  we 
have  ever  had. 

Berks. — Supt.  Keck :  Local  Institutes  were 
held  this  month  at  Mohnsville,  Schaefferstown, 
Leesport  and  Fleetwood.  The  attendance  at 
each  was  large.  Edwin  G.  Ruth,  a  member  of 
the  Lower  Heidelberg  School  Board,  has 
planted  fifty-two  shade  trees  on  the  Brownsville 
school  grounds.  Ruscomb  manor  supplied  two 
of  its  school- houses  with  improved  patent*  fur- 
niture. New  school- houses  have  been  built  in 
Spring,  Lower  Heidelberg,  Jefferson,  Centre, 
Albany,  and  two  in  Muhlenberg.  These  houses 
are  all  first-class  and  are  all  properly  furnished ; 
the  rooms  are  very  cheerful  and  all  have  high 
ceilings.  The  lower  Heidelberg  directors  gave 
Stottbt's  school-house  such  a  thorough  over- 
hauling that  it  looks  like  a  new  house;  they, 
furnished  it  with  patent  furniture.  Centre  has 
refurnished  an  old  room. 

Cambria. — Supt.  Leech :  The  impetus  given 
by  our  County  Institute  seems  to  have  advanced 
our  schools  nve  years.  Teachers  are  working 
with  an  earnestness  and  zeal  unusual  in  our 
county.    Our  salaries  have  increased  this  year. 
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Many  school  boards  are  purchasing  apparatus 
and  aids.  The  following  have  placed  in  each 
of  their  schools  a  most  excellent  chart  embrac- 
ing all  branches:  Upper  and  Lower  Yoder, 
Coofwrsdale,  East  Taylor,  West  Taylor,  Cone- 
maugh  (twp.),  Stonv  Creek,  Grubbstown,  Rich- 
land, Aaams,  Franklin,  Summerhill,  Wilmore, 
Portaee,  Gallitzin  (twp.  and  boro.),  Dean,  Ash- 
ville.  White,  Reade,  and  Cambria  (boro.)  Our 
flooded  schools  are' all  in  operation  now.  Con- 
emaugh  Borough  opened  January  6,  with  304 
pupils  in  four  rooms.  The  followmg  additional 
contributions  have  been  received  for  the  flooded 
district:  Supt.  R.  M.  McNeal,  Steelton,  $120; 
Jennie  Askins,  Vinco,  $300  (school) ;  P.  O.  S. 
of  A.,  Philadelphia,  ^3.20;  Supt.  D.  M.  Wolf, 
Spring  Mills,  $70 ;  Supt.  W.  P.  Eckels,  Smeth- 
port,  ^7;  Supt.  W.  B.  Gillet,  New  Milford, 
$5920;  Supt.  Martin  Bowser,  Kittanning, 
142.82 :  Supt.  J.  O.  Knauss,  Allentown,  $21644 ; 
Jennie  Craver,  CarroUtown,  $1.10  (school);  T. 
B.  Allison,  Ebensburg  Schools,  $21.18;  Cambria 
County  Institute,  $150.97;  S.  S.  Blough,  Scalp 
Level,  $3.64;  Supt.  D.  A.  Harman,  Hazleton, 
$43.35 !  Supt.  John  H.  Likens,  Newry,  $40 ; 
Supt.  Geo.  H.  Hugus.  Greensburg,  $200;  Supt. 
James  M.  Coughlin,  Kingston,  $207;  Supt. 
Matt.  Savage,  Clearfield,  $40;  Supt.  H.  C. 
Brenneman,  York,  $86.50;  W.  J.  Rose,  Vinco. 
$1;  Jackson  Twp.,  Cambria  county,  $10;  N. 
S.  iJehman,  Geistown,  $3  60 ;  J.  E.  Blough, 
Scalp  Level,  $1  05  ;  Orlando  Blackburn,  Elton, 
$1.65;  Alvin  Noon,  Conemaugh,  $3;  J.  L. 
Baumgardner,  Scalp  Level,  $2;  D.  S.  Yoder, 
Scalp  Level,  $1.16;  Clara  Hayes,  Elton,  92 
cents ;  Susan  Holsopple,  Scalp  Level,  50  cents ; 

{acob  Holsoppel,  Scsdp  Level,  50  cents ;  J.  F. 
)eitz,  81  cents. 

Centre.— Supt.  Wolf:  Our  Institute  was 
well  attended  by  teachers  and  friends  of  edu- 
cation in  general.  The  instruction  given  was 
able  and  practical.  The  opening  session,  Mon- 
day afternoon,  was  devoted  to  a  service  in 
memory  of  Dr.  Higbee,  at  the  close  of  which 
Institute  adjourned  for  die  day.  The  directors 
of  College  township  erected  a  very  good  double 
house  at  State  Colleee  and  graded  the  schools. 
The  building  is  of  pleasing  architectural  design, 
with  ample  hall-way  and  cloak-rooms.  It  is 
heated  by  means  of  a  furnace  in  the  cellar. 
Two  lots  were  donated  by  Prof.  John  Hamilton, 
Treasurer  of  the  State  College,  in  addition  to 
which  citizens  of  the  place  contributed  about  $  100. 
Chester. — Supt.  Walton:  An  educational 
meeting  was  held  at  Goshenville  to  discuss  the 
economy  and  desirableness  of  a  graded  school ; 
also,  the  importance  and  influence  of  libraries 
and  reading  tables  in  our  public  schools.  A 
very  interesting  programme  had  been  prepared, 
the  several  topics  of  which  provoked  a  spirited 
and  earnest  discussion.  Such  meetings  are 
.productive  of  great  good.  East  Vincent  has 
completed  a  new  school  house  at  "  Salem ;"  it 
is  neat  and  substantial,  containing  many  con- 
veniences and  improvements;  tne  windows, 
without  shutters,  are  provided  with  strong  wire 
grating,  thus  eliminating  the  annoyance  and 
wear  of  slamming  shutters,  preventing  accidents 
to  glass  from  wayward  balls,  etc.    The  com- 


mittee appointed  at  the  semi-annual  meeting  of 
the  Chester  County  Directors*  Association,  to 
prepare  a  "Pamphlet  on  Building,  Lightinfj^, 
Heating,  Ventilating   and   Repairing  School- 
Houses,  together  with  Hints  on  the  Care  and 
Construction  of  Out  Houses,**  has  completed  its 
work  in  a  neat  and  instructive  pamphlet  by  T. 
Roney  Williamson,  architect,  of  West  Chester. 
These  pamphlets  have  been  placed  gratuitously 
in  the  hands  of  every  school  director  of  the 
county;  others  are  being  sent,  from  time  to 
time,  to  patrons  of  poor  school- houses.     Elk 
township   has   built  a  large  and  convenient 
double  school-house  at  Lewisville ;  also  one  at 
Buena  Vista.    Both  are  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose.    At  Lewisville,  the  two  rooms  are  on 
the  same  floor,  and  beauty  and  utility  are  com- 
bined.   The  Newlin  School  Board  employs  its 
Secretary  as  a  District  Superintendent,  requiring 
him  to  Sfwnd  one  half  day  per  month  in  each 
school.    The  same  Board  has  also  adopted  a 
course  of  study,  the  twelfth  district  that  has  done 
so  in  two  years. 

Clarion. — Supt.  McNutt:  Many  of  our 
schools  have  had  to  be  closed  for  a  few  days  on 
account  of  la  grippe.  About  half  of  our  teach- 
ers have  had  it;  no  case  has  proved  fatal. 
Three  or  four  new  houses  have  been  built  and 
several  seated  with  patent  furniture. 

Clinton. — Supt.  Brungard :  Local  Institutes 
have  been  held  in  German  Valley,  Salona, 
Lamar,  and  Rauchtown.  Attendance  and  in- 
terest very  good.  The  Lamar  School,  Miss 
Downey,  teacher,  held  an  entertainment  and 
secured  sufficient  funds  to  purchase  pictures  for 
decoration  of  the  room.  This  room  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  in  the  county.  It  does  pay 
to  beautify  a  school-room.  The  Renovo  School 
Board  has  placed  additional  slate  surface  in 
many  of  its  schools.  Our  schools  generally  are 
in  a  good  condition. 

Columbia. — Supt.  Grimes:  The  Blooms- 
burg  High  School  building  was  dedicated  with 
appropriate  ceremonies,  December  3d.  A 
number  of  addresses  were  delivered.  Camp 
37,  P.  O.  S.  of  A.,  presented  the  school  with  a 
handsome  American  flag.  The  building  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  State.  The  County  Institute 
was  well  attended.  All  of  the  teachers  in  the 
county  but  three  were  present. 

Cumberland. — Supt.  Beitzel:  The  County 
Institute  was  a  decided  success  in  every  partic- 
ular. The  daily  attendance  of  citizens  was 
even  larger  than  at  any  previous  meeting,  the 
court  room  being  well  nlled  throughout  the 
entire  week.  The  work  of  the  instructors  was 
practical  and  highly  appreciated.  The  series 
of  evening  lectures  was  strong  and  well  sup- 
ported. A  teacher  from  every  district  was 
appointed  to  devise  measures  for  raising  contri- 
butions to  relieve  the  flooded  school  districts. 
A  Local  Institute  was  held-  at  Mechanicsburg. 
It  was  well  attended  and  the  exercises  were  in- 
teresting and  profitable.  Teachers,  citizens 
and  directors  took  part  in  the  discussions. 
Views  upon  educational  subjects  were  expressed 
by  persons  from  many  different  standpoints  of 
life.  A  very  interesting  Institute  was  also  held 
at  Newville.    A  niunber  of  practical  subjects 
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were  discussed.  A  complete  programme  of  ex- 
ercises, consisting  of  music,  recitations,  dia- 
logues and  class-drills,  interpersed  among  the 
more  serious  topics,  was  veiy  successfully  car- 
ried out.  The  closing  concert  drew  an  immense 
audience. 

Delaware. — Supt.  Smith :  The  directors  of 
Radnor  have  done  credit  to  themselves  and  the 
township  by  the  erection  of  two  commodious 
school-buildings— one  at  Radnor,  and  one  at 
Wayne.  The  former  is  a  two- room  building  of 
stone  with  frame  gable,  well  heated  and  lighted ; 
the  latter  is  a  model  of  architectural  l^uty, 
with  four  comfortable  and  well-arranged  rooms 
on  the  first  floor,  and  one  on  the  second  now 
used  as  a  directors*  meeting  room.  This  house 
is  also  of  fine  building  stone.  The  directors  of 
Ridley  township  were  obliged  to  fit  up  the  last 
room  in  their  new  building  at  Moores  a  few 
weeks  ago.  and  employ  an  additional  teacher. 
A  beautiful  flag  was  presented  to  the  Prospect 
Park  public  school  by  the  P.  O.  S.  of  A.  of  Rid- 
ley Park.  I  have  visited  every  school  in  the 
county  except  three,  and  find  them,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  in  excellent  working  order. 
The  directors  have  been  unusually  active  this 
year  in  providing  better  accommodations  for 
the  children  under  their  care.  I  have  already 
reported  five  new  buildings,  and  now  have  four 
more  to  report.  The  directors  of  Eddystone,  a 
new  borough,  have  put  up  as  fine  a  two  story 
brick  building  as*  can  be  found  in  the  county. 
It  contains  four  rooms  and  is  furnished  through- 
out with  all  the  modern  appliances.  The 
Upper  Darby  School  Board  joined  with  a  num- 
ber of  the  citizens  of  Lansdowne  and  have 
erected  a  fine  two- story  brick  building.  The 
Clifton  Heights  school  building  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  two-story 
brick  annex.  The  directors  of  Lower  Chiches- 
ter, after  years  of  planning,  have  succeeded  in 
erecting  a  fine  two-story  brick  building,  to  be 
known  as  the  Lin  wood  Grammar  School.  Con- 
nected with  the  building  is  a  tower  containing  a 
158-pound  bell.  The  directors  deserve  much 
credit  for  supplying  the  township  with  this  long- 
felt  need.  Upland  borough  has  had  two  night 
schools  in  operation;  the  pupils  took  a  great 
interest  in  their  studies  and  applied  themselves. 
The  Delaware  County  Teachers*  Association 
held  its  annual  meeting  at  Radnor,  January  11. 
The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are : 

Sies  Sweeney,  Nether  Providence,  President ; 
n  H.  Waters,  Media,  Vice  President;  Ellen 
Ruzby,  Radnor,  Secretary;  Barbara  Davis, 
Upland,  Treasurer. 

Erie. — Supt.  Miller:  It  is  very  encouraging 
to  visit  the  various  scenes  of  school  work  going 
on,  and  see  the  evidence  of  careful  and  consci- 
entious effort  put  forth  for  the  advancement  of 
the  children.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  is 
not  far  distant,  when  all  the  school  boards  in 
the  county  will  take  active  measures  to  reauire 
their  teachers  to  hold  District  Institutes  at  least 
oj^ce  a  month. 

Fayette. — Supt.  Herrington :  Our  County 
Institute  was  one  of  the  very  best.  We  gave  a 
Friday  evening  entertainment.  The  day  ses- 
sions drew  as  many  as  1200  spectators.    Every 


Ibtener  expressed  himself  well  pleased.  The 
collection  for  the  schools  of  the  Conemaugh 
Valley  has  reached  the  sum  of  I90,  and  is  still 
increasing. 

Forest. — ^Supt.  Kerr:  The  directors  of  ' 
Tionesta  have  oeen  oblij^ed  to  open  another 
school.  In  several  localities,  the  schools  have 
had  to  be  closed  on  account  of  sickness.  I  feel 
safe  in  saying  that  the  attendance  has  been  re- 
duced at  least  50  per  cent,  during  January. 

Franklin. — Supt.  Slyder:  A  Local  Institute 
was  held  at  Mercersburg,  which,  however,  I 
was  unable  to  attend  on  account  of  illness  in 
my  family.  Up  to  this  time  I  have  visited 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  schools,  and  am  pleased 
to  be  able  to  report  good  work  being  done  in 
nearly  all  of  them. 

Greene.— Supt.  WaychofT:  The  attendance 
in  our  schools  suffered  greatly  from  influenza 
and  other  diseases.  We  have  had  fewer  "  school 
troubles**  than  in  any  other  year,  due,  no 
doubt,  to  greater  carefulness  in  the  selection  of 
teachers  and  in  placing  them  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. 

Indiana.  —  Supt.  Cochran:  La  grippe  and 
measles,  mumps  and  typhoid  fever  have  made 
sad  inroads  upon  our  school  attendance.  From 
reports  received,  we  will  have  the  usual  number 
of  select  schools  the  coming  summer.  A  special 
session  will  be  held  in  our  Normal  School  dur- 
ing July,  with  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  Supt.  McAllister, 
of  Philadelphia,  Supt.  Balliet,  Miss  Coffin,  Dr. 
Z.  X.  Snyder,  and  others,  as  instructors. 

J EFFERSON.^-Supt.  Hughes:  We  have  closed 
the  best  County  Institute  ever  held  here — ^the  * 
most  interesting,  most  profitable  and  most prac-, 
tical.    It  will  have  a  good  eflect  on  the  scnools 
of  the  county. 

Juniata. ---Supt.  Auman :  The  County  Insti- 
tute was  attended  bv  all  the  teachers  but  one, 
who  was  seriously  ill.  The  attendance  on  the 
part  of  the  directors  and  other  friends  of  educa- 
tion was  good.  Local  institutes  have  been  or- 
ganized in  a  number  of  districts,  and  good  work 
is  being  done.  "  Freedom  '*  school-house,  in 
Turbett  township,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire 
December  4.  It  caught  fire  from  a  defective  flue 
or  stove-pipe.  It  was  built  three  years  ago  and 
was  one  of  the  best  buildings  in  the  county, 
supplied  with  all  the  modern  improvements. 
Local  institutes  were  held  at  Thompsontown, 
Johnstown,  and  McAlisterville.  All  were  well 
attended,  and  quite  an  interest  was  manifested 
by  the  teachers  and  citizens. 

Lancaster. — Supt.  Brecht :  The  attendance 
in  Januarv  was  considerably  reduced  bv  la 
jgn^ppe  and  other  diseases  common  to  children. 
The  new  houses  at  Florin  and  Lidtz  were  dedi- 
cated in  the  presence  of  large  and  interested 
audiences.  Rapho  has  supplied  each  of  its 
twenty-one  schools  with  a  set  of  Appleton*s 
Primary  Reading  Charts.  This  townsnip  has 
now  furnished  nine  of  its  houses  with  slate 
blackboards;  new  readers  were  also  adopted, 
and  a  strong  corps  of  teachers  secured  for  this 
session.  In  the  inspection  of  their  schools  I  am 
gratified  to  find  the  large  majority  of  them  doing 
excellent  work.  The  new  houses  of  1889  are 
now  more  complete  than  ever.    Special  pains 
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have  been  taken  to  secure  ample  room,  good 
light,  excellent  sites,  and  proper  facilities  for 
heating  and  ventilating.  Slowly,  but  surely,  we 
are  approaching  the  time  when  every  school- 
house  will  be  as  complete  in  all  the  elements  of 
comfort  and  health  as  the  best  of  our  houses ; 
and  until  that  condition  is  reached  in  our  school 
buildings,  they  will  be  extravagant  in  spite  of 
our  plea  of  economy.  There  is  only  one  kind 
of  economy  here,  and  that  concerns  itself  more 
with  the  child's  health  than  with  the  pocket- 
book.  Warwick  has  put  up  two  model  struc- 
tures— ^large,  tasteful,  and  complete.  Manor 
township  has  built  two  as  fine  houses  as  we  have 
anywhere — spacious,  finely  located,  and  fur- 
nished, like  those  of  Warwick,  with  the  best  of 
modem  appliances.  Lititz  erected  a  two-story 
brick  house  for  its  primary  department,  and 
introduced  the  Smead  &  Wills  system  of  venti- 
lating and  heatingr.  Mt.  Joy  township  has 
completed  a  beautiful  and  substantial  two-story 
frame  building  at  Florin,— one  of  the  most 
creditable  houses  in  the  rural  districts.  All  the 
houses  mentioned  are  supplied  with  patent 
desks  and  slate  blackboards. 

Lebanon. — Supt.  Snoke :  The  commodious 
and  convenient  school  building  recently  erected 
in  Jonestown  was  formally  dedicated,  December 
loth.  Washington  Camp,  No.  58,  P.  O.  S.  of  A., 
of  that  borough,  and  visiting  camps,  the  school 
directors,  and  other  societies,  attended  in  a  body. 
Hon.  Henry  Houck  delivered  an  eloquent 
address.  It  was  a  day  that  will  be  long  re- 
membered by  every  one  present.  We  have 
visited  all  the  schools  and  found  most  of  them 
in  a  highlv  progressive  state.  It  is  with  sadness 
that  we  chronicle  the  death  of  W.  B.  Harp,  of 
Londonderry  district,  one  of  our  most  faithful 
teachers.  Local  institutes  were  held  at  Fred- 
ericksburg, Myerstown,  Palmyra,  Annville,  and 
West  Lebanon.  We  attended  them  all,  and  feel 
highly  gratified  with  the  results.  The  teachers 
of  the  various  districts  certainly  deserve  much 
credit  for  the  interest  taken  in  this  work. 

Lehigh. — Supt.  Knauss:  Eight  Local  Insti- 
tutes were  held  during  the  present  term,  as  fol- 
lows: Hokendaqua,  Lynnville,  Siegersville, 
Emaus,  Washington  Square,  Centre  Valley, 
East  Texas,  South  Bethlenem  (a  joint  meeting). 
All  of  these  meetings  were  well  attended  by 
teachers,  directors,  and  citizens  in  general,  and 
proved  successful.  The  attendance  is  some- 
what affected  by  sickness  among  the  children. 

Lycoming. — Supt.  Lose:  The  County  Insti- 
tute, held  at  Wiiliamsport,  was  exceedingly 
profitable.  A  competent  instructor  had  been 
secured  for  each  of  the  branches  upon  which  it 
was  felt  that  the  teachers  most  needed  enlight- 
enment; the  teachers  were  divided  into  sections 
according  to  their  needs;  and  each  instructor 
was  set  to  work  with  one  of  these  sections.  On 
Directors*  Day  nearly  one-half  the  directors  of 
the  county  were  present. 

Mercer. — Supt.  McCleery :  Local  Institutes 
were  held  in  Shenango  and  Pymatuning.  Some 
very  good  work  is  being  done  in  ungraded 
schools.  Most  of  the  work  in  graded  schools  is 
very  good.  Institutes  were  held  at  Sharpsville, 
Grove   City,  New    Lebanon,   Fredonia,    New 


Hamburc^,  Clark*s  Mills,  and  Sharon.  They 
were  well  attended,  notwithstanding  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather  and  bad  roads.  Fredonia 
Academy  building  was  dedicated,  and  the  debt 
reduced  to  I700.  With  but  two  or  three  ex- 
ceptions the  schools  of  the  county  are  having  a 
prosperous  term. 

Montgomery. — Supt.  Hoffecker:  Three 
Local  Institutes,  each  continuing  two  days,  were 
held  in  January.  The  attendance  of  teachers, 
directors  and  people  was  very  large.  The 
class- drills  were  excellent,  and  the  discussions 
lively  and  enthusiastic.  Profs.  Philips,  Welsh, 
and  Smith  did  good  work.  Hon.  Henry  Houck 
was  present  at  the  meeting;  his  remarks  were 
very  much  enjoyed  by  an  appreciative  audience. 
School  savings  banks  are  taking  shape  in 
Montgomery  county;  Miss  Sarah  P.  Claiiin, 
principal  of  the  Shannonville  school  in  Lower 
Providence  township,  was  the  first  to  start  the 
movement.  This  same  township  was  also  the 
first  country  district  to  establish  a  graded  course 
of  study,  and  we  now  have  it  established  in 
seventeen  townships.  We  trust  the  example  set 
in  the  establishment  of  savings  banks  may  also 
be  successfully  followed. 

Monroe. — Supt.  Paul :  Our  County  Institute 
was  an  unusually  large  and  profitable  meeting. 
Public  sentiment  and  interest  are  constantly 
mowing  more  favorable  toward  these  gather- 
ings, and  we  are  now  unable  to  accommodate  all 
who  wish  to  attend  them.  The  county  com- 
missioners are  now  building  a  new  court  house 
of  much  larger  dimensions  than  the  old  one,  so 
that  in  the  future  we  shall  have  more  ample 
accommodations. 

Montour. — Supt.  Steinbach:  Our  schools 
are  all  in  good  working  order.  The  attendance 
has  been  cut  down  considerably  by  la  grippe. 
Several  districts  have  been  supplied  with  new 
charts:  five  schools,  with  slate  blackboards. 
There  seems  to  be  an  increasing  disposition 
throughout  the  country  to  furnish  more  and 
better  apparatus. 

Northumberland. — Supt.  Bloom :  Sickness 
has  lowered  the  percentage  of  attendance 
throughout  the  county.  All  the  schools  of 
Chillisquaque  township  were  recently  furnished 
with  "The  Complete  Reading  Chart"  pub- 
lished by  Ivison  &  Co.,  and  Webster's  Un- 
abridged Dictionary.  The  schools  of  Rapho 
and  Upper  Augusta  have  been  supplied  with 
natural  slate  blackboarding.  In  Zerbe  township 
an  additional  school  was  opened  at  the  beg:iQ- 
ing  of  the  term.  The  room  now  occupied  by  the 
High  School  is  very  neat  and  commodious,  well 
equipped  with  apparatus  and  excellent  fiimiture, 
Aisles  carpeted,  and  altogether  a  model  room. 
The  directors  deserve  gpreat  credit  for  the  gen- 
erous spirit  manifested  in  the  management  of 
their  schools.  East  River  school  house  in  Rush 
was  recently  remodeled  and  furnished  with 
patent  furniture.  The  teachers,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, are  doing  admirable  work.  The 
average  attendance  of  pupils  is  very  creditable. 

Perry. — Supt.  Aumiller:  La  grippe  has 
decimated  the  schools.  '  Very  good  work  is, 
however,  being  done  by  the  teachers  throughoot 
the  county  this  year.    The  appeal  to  the  schools 
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for  money  to  aid  in  a  memorial  to  Dr.  Hi^bee, 
has  met  a  generous  response.  A  new  brick 
building,  furnished  with  patent  desks,  graces  the 
former  site  of  the  old  Mountain  Home,  in 
Saville  district.  The  windows  of  the  building 
are  protected  by  wire  netting, — a  good  idea — 
much  better  than  shutters.  Bad  boys  cannot 
escape  by  the  windows,  neither  can  tramps  enter 
by  night ;  there  are  no  rickety  shutters  to  slam 
and  break  window  panes  on  windy  days. 

Snyder. — Supt.  Hermann:  The  County 
Institute  was  very  successful.  Of  the  whole 
number  of  teachers,  only  three  were  absent. 
The  attendance  was  large,  and  more  than  usual 
interest  was  manifested  in  the  proceedings. 
The  Board  of  Chapman  township  furnished  the 
house  last  built  with  the  most  improved  desks. 
Union  puts  the  same  kind  of  furniture  into  two 
of  its  houses;  this  township 'has  good  furniture 
in  all  of  its  houses  now.  A  very  successful 
Local  Institute  was  held  at  Adamsburg.  The 
county  was  divided  into  seven  districts,  and  each 
district  will  have  at  least  one  rousing  up  of 
teachers  and  friends  of  public  education .  Perry 
township  lost  one  of  its  best  school  houses,  fur- 
niture, Dooks,  etc.,  by  fire,  in  January.  The 
school  has  been  carried  on  in  a  neighboring 
building.  Five  Local  Institutes  were  held  in 
different  parts  of  the  county,  and  awakened 
quite  an  interest  on  the  part  of  teachers,  pupils 
and  parents.  The  schools  in  general  are  doing 
very  well.  The  directors  of  Franklin  are  push- 
ing the  work  in  their  township ;  they  have  given 
the  contract  for  a  graded  school  building  to  be 
erected  in  Franklin ;  they  deserve  much  credit 
for  the  energy  which  they  have  manifested. 

Somerset. — Supt.  Berkey  :  The  County  In- 
stitute was  well  attended  by  teachers,  directors 
and  citizens.  Of  our  267  teachers,  260  were 
enrolled,  and  all  but  a  few  were  present  the  full 
week.  Our  instructors  did  excellent  work.  This 
was  the  thirty-third  annual  session,  and,  in  the 
general  opinion  of  teachers,  the  best  convention 
of  the  kind  yet  held  in  the  county. 

Union. — Supt.  Johnson :  Wire  screens  and 
spring  roller  fixtures  have  been  put  on  all  the 
school  houses  of  Gregg  township;  other  im- 
provements also  of  a  necessary  ctiaracter  have 
been  made.  White  Deer  district  has  put  Com- 
bination Charts  in  all  of  its  schools.  In  Kelly 
township  the  schools  have  been  furnished  with 
date  black-boards  of  the  best  quality.  As  pub- 
lic sentiment  erows  better,  corresponding  ad- 
vances are' made  in  the  schools. 

Venango. — Supt.  Lord:  Our  County  Insti- 
tute was  very  largely  attended  by  teachers, 
directors,  and  the  general  public.  All  but  three 
^and  the^r  were  sick)  of  the  teachers  actually 
engaged  in  teaching  were  present.*  Our  large 
court  room  was  crowded  at  every  session,  day 
and  evening,  and  interest  was  maintained  to  the 
very  close.  We  have  held  two  Local  Institutes, 
one  at  Clintonville  and  the  other  at  Dempsey- 
town.  Both  were  large  and  enthusiastic  gatn- 
erings  and  cannot  but  be  productive  of  much 
good.  Our  schools  have  suffered  from  the  pre- 
vailing influenza,  but  otherwise  they  are  pro- 
gressing favorably. 

Warren.— Supt.  Putnam :    Our  County  In* 


stitute  was  well  attended ;  forty  more  teachers 
were  enrolled  than  ever  before.  The  teachers 
seemed  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  work 
being  done,  and  expressed  themselves  as  highly 
pleased  with  the  programme.  Deputy  Supt. 
Houck  was  present,  and,  as  usual,  was  a  great 
help.  The  instructors  seemed  to  be  thoroughly 
in  earnest  and  were  attentively  listened  to.  My 
thanks  are  due  the  teachers,  citizens  of  Warren, 
and  all  who  in  any  way  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  meeting.  A  gratifying  spirit  of  work 
seemed  to  animate  all,  and  I  think  Warren 
county  may  be  congratulated  upon,  its  teachers 
and  its  school  directors.  The  schools  generally 
are  progressing  finely.  Very  few  complaints  are 
heard  and  go^  work  is  being  done.  The  good 
effects  of  the  institute  instruction  are  plainly 
visible  in  the  schools  visited  since  the  meeting. 
The  news  of  the  death  of  State  Supt.  Higb^ 
was  received  with  many  expressions  of  sorrow 
by  our  teachers.  The  directors  of  Farmineton 
township  have  papered  nearly  all  their  school 
buildings  and  otherwise  improved  them,  making 
them  very  attractive  and  pleasant.  La  grippe 
has  almost  depopulated  many  school  rooms,  and 
teachers  experience  difficulty  in  keeping  up  an 
interest.  Bad  roads  make  it  almost  impossible 
to  visit  schools ;  I  think  County  Superintendents 
generally  are  glad  to  hear  the  road  question 
agitated. 

Wayne. — Supt.  Kennedy :  A  local  institute 
was  held  at  Starrucca ;  twenty- two  teachers  were 
present;  the  exercises  were  interesting  and 
profitable.  Talks,  essays,  recitations,  and  music 
made  up  the  programme.  Timely  remarks  were 
made  by  Hon.  W.  W.  Mumford,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Starrucca.  A  large  number  of  people 
were  addressed  by  the  Superintendent  at  the 
evening  session.  The  average  attendance  has 
been  lowered  by  the  prevalence  of  the  influenza. 

York. — Supt.  Brenneman :  Three  Local  In- 
stitutes were  held  in  January.  Many  of  the 
teachers  attended  these  meetings,  and  quite  an 
interesting  programme  was  carried  out  at  each 
place.  Six  more  appointments  for  similar  meet- 
ings have  been  made  by  the  Superintendent. 
Methods  in  the  various  branches  are  discussed, 
and  we  believe  that  much  good  will  result, 
Many  teachers  are  making  commendable  efforts 
to  secure  school  libraries,  and  we  expect,  ere 
long,  to  see  at  least  the  nucleus  of  a  good  library 
in  every  school  in  the  county. 

Allentown. — Supt.  Landis:  A  number  of 
valuable  works  of  reference  have  lately  been 
purchased  for  the  High  School.  The  general 
library  of  the  school  also  received  a  small  addi- 
tion, and  about  ^40  were  expended  for  chemical 
and  physical  apparatus.  Our  contribution  for 
the  benefit  of  the  schools  of  the  Conemaugh 
Valley  was  |2 15.20,  sent  in  equal  proportions  to 
the  Johnstown  Board  and  the  Superintendent  of 
Cambria  county. 

Ashland. — Supt.  Estler :  All  of  our  teachers 
attended  County  Institute  and  made  full  time.  A 
commendable  feature  of  this  year's  institute^  and 
one  that  afforded  our  teachers  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  and  profit,  was  the  "  School  Exhibit  *' 
from  the  several  boroughs  and  townships  of  the 
county.    Co.  Supt.  Weiss,  through  whose  efforts 
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the  exhibit  was  made,  can  point  with  pride  to  the 
progress  made  by  the  schools  of  Schuylkill.  The 
grammar,  sub-grammar  and  secondary  schools 
were  supplied  with  Johnston's  school  maps  in 
veneered  cases.  Supplementary  works  in  lan- 
guage and  arithmetic  were  added  to  the  refer- 
ence tables  of  our  teachers.  Memorial  exercises 
were  held  in  all  the  schools  the  closing  hour  of 
Friday.  January  31,  commemorating  the  death 
of  our  late  State  Superintendent,  Dr.  £.  £.  Hig- 
bee.  There  was  a  generous  contribution  to  the 
memorial  fund. 

Bethlehem. — Supt.  Farquhar :  In  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  schools  of  the  State,  we  have 
suffered  from  the  peculiar  weather  of  the  last 
few  months.  We  nav^,  notwithstanding  much 
sickness  among  the  teachers,  been  able  to  keep 
all  the  schools  open  every  school- day,  with  a 
Cair  attendance  of  scholars. 

Hazle  Twp.  Luzerne  Co. — Supt.  Fallon :  The 
evening  schools  are  not  so  well  attended  as  they 
were  k^t  term.  Seven  of  our  sixteen  evening 
schools  were  cfosed  by  the  Board's  action  Jan- 
uary 25th.  The  attendance  would  not  warrant 
another  month's  school. 

Lancaster.— Supt.  Buehrle :  The  new  school 
on  West  Chestnut  street  is  finished.  It  is  a  fine 
eight-room  house — ^the  finest  in  the  city;  and 
will  accommodate  about  480  pupils. 

McKeesport. — Supt.  Shaver:  In  January, 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  I93.000  were  issued  by 
the  Board  of  Education, — f  50,000  for  the  erec- 
tion of  two  new  school  buildings,  and  the  re- 
mainder for  the  redemption  of  present  out- 
standing bonds.  Plans  and  specifications  for  the 
buildings  mentioned  have  been  received,  and 
bids  advertised  for.  Ample  facilities  for  the 
accommodation  of  our  rapidly  growing  schools 
will  thus  be  provided.  Durmg  the  past  few 
months  we  have  been  compelled  to  contend  with 
an  unusual  amount  of  absence  on  account  of 
sickness.  At  one  time  more  than  25  per  cent,  of 
the  scholars  were  absent.  Fortunately  but  few 
cases  were  fatal,  and  the  average  attendance  is 
now  rapidly  increasing. 

NoRR  ISTOWN.— Supt.  Gotwals :  Owing  to  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  primary  department,  a 
new  school  was  opened  in  the  Chain  street 
building.  The  Board  has  decided  to  put  in 
operation,  January  2d,  the  school  savings  bank 
system. 

PoTTSTOWN. — Supt.  Rupert:  Our  teachers 
have  organized  a  Library  Association.  The 
annual  dues  are  50  cents.  There  are  forty 
members,  and  thus  each  member  secures  the 
use  of  $40  worth  of  reading  matter.  Books  and 
magazines  are  selected  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
association.  A  few  years  hence  we  expect  to 
have  a  valuable  teachers'  library. 

Shamokin. — Supt.  Harpel :  The  results  of  the 
January  examinations  are  encouraging,  and 
show  that  teachers  and  pupils,  as  a  rule,  are 
doing  well.  The  day  set  apart  as  a  Memorial 
Day  for  our  beloved  leader,  the  late  Dr.  £.  £. 
Higbee,  was  appropriately  observed  by  all  our 
schools.  By  the  division  of  the  Fourth  ward, 
three  new  members  were  added  to  our  Board, 
making  the  whole  number  eighteen. 

South  Bethlehem. — Supt.  Wilt:    Since  the 


reopening  of  the  schools  after  the  holidays,  the 
attendance  of  pupils  has  not  exceeded  50  per 
cent.  La  grippe  has  caused  havoc  among 
teachers  and  pupils. 

Steelton. — Supt.  McGinnes:  At  a  meeting 
of  the  teachers,  held  in  the  High  School  room, 
December  17,  appropriate  resolutions  were  un- 
animously adopted  relative  to  the  life  and  death 
of  our  late  lamented  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Df.  Higbee.  At  the  regular  meeting 
of  the  Board,  January  7th,  a  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  to  erect  an  eight-room 
building  in  the  5th  ward.  This  building  will  be 
in  keeping  with  the  other  recently  erected 
buildings  of  the  borough,  and  is  to  be  ready  for 
occupancv  at  the  beginning  of  next  term.  Oar 
greatest  nindrance  to  satisfactory  work  is  the 
over-crowded  condition  of  a  few  of  our  primary 
schools.  The  erection  of  this  new  building  will 
give  relief  to  all  the  schools  that  have  too  many 
pupils. 

Tamaqua. — Supt.  Ditchbum:  None  of  om 
teachers  and  not  many  of  our  pupils  were  af- 
fected by  la  gnrippe — an  evidence  of  the  very 
healthy  condition  of  our  schools. 

West  Chester. — ^Supt.  Jones :  The  month 
has  been  an  encouraging  one  when  we  con- 
sider the  amount  of  interest  taken  in  the  schools 
by  directors  and  patrons.  The  reports  show 
58  visits  by  directors  and  76  by  others. .  If  par- 
ents could  appreciate  the  value  of  a  visit  to  the 
rooms  in  which  they  have  children,  they  would 
quite  willingly  give  up  their  ordinary  business 
for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  bring  about  what  b 
a  happy  event  in  the  lives  of  their  children. 
The  boys  in  the  manual  training  department 
are  allowed  time,  after  they  finish  their  assigned 
tasks,  to  work  pieces  for  themselves.  The  class 
in  physics  has  been  supplied  with  apparatus  for 
illustrating  the  laws  of  motion,  levers,  wheel  and 
axle,  and  other  mechanical  powers,  by  mem- 
bers of  the  class.  Prof.  J.  P.  Welsh,  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  delivered  his  lecture  on 
Invention,  and  exhibited  his  phonograph  to  the 
members  of  the  High  School. 

Williamsport. — Supt.  Transeau :  We  have 
recovered  from  la  grippe,  and  have  again  a  very 
good  attendance.  We  celebrated  "Memorial 
Fund  Day"  for  Dr.  Higbee,  with  good  results. 
You  will  hear  from  us  later  in  reference  to  our 
contribution.  The  most  important  educational 
event  of  the  month  was  the  third  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Williamsport  Teachers'  Institute,  in 
the  High  School  building,  during  the  week  be- 
fore Christmas.  On  Saturday  previous  the 
teachers  met  in  the  main  room  of  this  large 
building  and  decorated  the  walls  with  the  dis- 
play work  of  the  several  schools,  consisting  of 
drawings,  examination  papers,  herbaria  of  the 
A  class,  water  color  paintings,  mechanical 
drawings,  mineral  collections,  etc.  Hie  room 
presented  a  very  attractive  appearance — a  credit 
alike  to  pupils  and  teachers.  We  have  had  a 
good  corps  of  instructors. 

York. — Supt.  Shelley:  The  semester  ex- 
aminations were  held  in  January,  showing  ex- 
cellent results  in  much  of  the  written  work.  The 
attendance  has  been  greatly  interrupted  by  the 
prevailing  epidemic. 
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THE  people  of  Pennsylvania  ought  to  be,  and 
are,  very  much  interested  in  everything  per- 
taining to  the  great  men  of  their  State.  Manv 
of  them  have  doubtless  looked  forward  with 
much  pleasure  to  the  life  of  William  Aueustus 
Muhlenberg  (price  $1.25),  promised  by  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  in  their  series  of  volumes  on 
"  American  Religious  Leaders.'*  We  expected 
something  unusually  good  when  told  that  Dr. 
Wm.  Wilberforce  Newton  was  to  be  the  author. 
All  the  greater  therefore  is  our  disappointment 
now  that  the  book  has  appeared.  With  the  nar- 
rowness characteristic  of  som^  churchmen,  but 
unexpected  in  him,  Dr.  Newton  seems  to  have 
written  in  ignorance  and  careless  of  everything 
outside  of  "the  Church,'*  and  Dr.  Muhlenberg's 
direct  relations  to  it.  He  has  done  his  subject  an 
injustice  by  making  of  him  an  isolated  Episcopal 
samt  and  angel,  instead  of  the  broadly  Christian 
man  that  he  was.  He  has  done  him  an  injustice, 
and  violence  to  the  ttuth  of  history,  by  the  ut- 
terly distorted  perspective  in  which  he  pictures 
him,  with  "  the  vexed  soul  of  a  poet,"  for  ex- 
ample, here  at  Lancaster,  as  living  in  the  midst 
of  "a  Low- German  society,  without  ideas,  with- 
out refinement,  almost  without  language  —  its 
vocabulary  to  this  day  numbers  not  a  thousand 
words — stolid,  immobile,  unresponsive.  ...  Its 
ideal  of  an  Eden  was  a  Dutch  {sic)  farm,  with  a 
Dutch  village  in  the  background,  such  as  Wash- 
ington Irving  has  described,"  etc.  It  seems  in- 
credible that  Dr.  Newton  should  have  written 
such  nonsense  in  ignorance.  Every  schoolbov 
knows  that  at  that  time  Lancaster  was  the  fourtn 
city  in  size  in  the  Union ;  that  no  Dutchman  or 
Dutch  farm  could  have  been  found  in  the  whole 
county ;  and  that  to  Lancaster  belong  the  names 
of  Benjamin  West,  Robert  Fulton,  David  Ram- 
say, Melchior  Muhlenberg,  James  Buchanan, 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  and  many  more  like  them, 
"  without  ideas,  without  refinement,  almost  with- 
out language!"  Dr.  Newton  should  have  read 
a  little  history  before  trying  to  write  it;  and 
should  have  remembered,  or  been  kindly  in- 
formed by  some  one,  that  there  were  other  de- 
nominations in  the  world,  and  even  at  Lancaster, 
with  learned  and  able  pastors,  besides  the  Epis- 
copalian and  its  noble  young  rector,  Dr.  Muh- 
lenberg. He  never  tried  to  magnify  himself  by 
ignorine  others.  He  did  not  need  it.  Nor  has  his 
biographer  done  his  memory  a  kindness  by  com- 
mitting so  crude  and  inexcusable  a  breach  of 
truth  and  of  Christian  courtesy.  The  book  is 
unworthy  of  its  subject  and  of  the  reputation  of 
its  author. 

A  somewhat  smaller  volume  is  that  on  Thiers 
(price  $1 ),  by  Paul  de  Kemusat,  in  the  admirable 
series  on  "Great  French  Writers,"  which  is  be- 
ing translated  by  Melville  P.  Anderson,  and 
published  in  uniform  style  by  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co.,  Chicago.  We  called  attention  to  the  pre- 
vious five  volumes  of  the  series,  Mad  de  Sevigne, 
George  Sand,  Montesquieu,  Cousin,  and  Turgot, 
at  the  time  of  their  appearance.    It  is  a  series 


fully  as  interesting  as  important,  and  as  excel- 
lent as  the  somewhat  similar  "  English  Men  of 
Letters"  and  "American  Men  of  Letters."  Who- 
ever has  the  latter  will  be  interested  to  know  of 
this  one  also,  on  French  men  of  letters.  All  the 
volumes  are  written  by  eminent  authors,  and  in 
so  bright  and  sparkling  a  style  as  to  be  really 
fascinating.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  character 
in  all  recent  French  history  could  be  chosen 
whose  life  and  work  would  appeal  more  directly 
to  the  interest  of  all,  even  of  the  most  genersJ 
reader,  than  Adolphe  Thiers.  He  is  equally  in- 
teresting as  a  writer,  an  orator,  or  a  statesman ; 
and  M.  Remusat  has  done  well  in  not  trying  to 
separate  these  capacities,  but  to  treat  of  him  as 
all  three  combined.  And  surely  he  deserves 
it — the  author  of  ten  volumes  on  the  History  of 
the  Revolution,  twenty  on  The  Consulate  and 
the  Empire,  and  fifteen  of  speeches  and  orations 
on  politics,  finance,  and  government,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  prominent  personal  activity  in 
every  important  political  event  that  took  place 
in  France  from  the  Restoration  of  1830  to  the 
latest  coup  (Tetat  in  May,  1877,  in  September  of 
which  year  he  died.  It  is  hard  to  tell  which  to 
admire  most  in  this  little  volume,  the  author's 
wonderful  power  of  condensation  without  the 
loss  of  vividness  of  description,  or  the  trans- 
lator's skill  in  reproducing  these  Qualities  so 
faithfully.  We  heartily  commend  the  volume 
and  the  entire  series.  There  is  no  more  inter- 
esting volume  in  the  whole  series  so  far  as  pub- 
lished than  this  one  on  Thiers. 

That  a  book  of  "  reminiscences  of  travel "  in 
England  should  be  called  for  in  a  tenth  edition, 
twenty  years  after  its  first  appearance,  this  is 
sufficient  proof  of  its  solid  worth  and  ever  re- 
newed interest.  Such  a  book  is  "  Old  England^ 
its  Scenery,  Art,  and  People,"  by  James  H. 
Hoppin,  just  issued  from  the  Riverside  Press  of 
Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co.,  Boston.  (Price  $1.75.) 
The  author  was  especially  well  qualified  as  pro- 
fessor of  the  History  of  Art  in  Yale  to  speak  on 
English  art  and  present  the  artistic  aspects  of 
English  life  and  scenery;  hence  this  is  the 
phase  most  dwelt  upon,  and  together  with  his 
description  of  English  literary  men  and  their 
homes  and  haunts,  forms  to  us  by  far  the  most 
enjoyable  part  of  a  volume  that  is  admirable 
from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  a  book  we  should 
like  to  see  on  the  shelves  of  our  school  libraries. 

A  similar  charm  is  felt  in  the  mingled  instruc- 
tion and  entertainment  felt  in  readmg  through 
the  two  pretty  volumes  of  the  same  publishers, 
entitled  Conversations  in  a  Studio,  by  William 
Wctmore  Story.  (Price  $1.25  per  vol.)  Mr, 
Story  is  as  well  known  in  literature  as  in  art,  is 
indeed  as  thorough  an  artist  in  the  one  field  as 
in  the  other,  as  readers  of  his  poems  and  of  his 
Roba  di  Roma  and  Fiammetta  will  testify.  In 
spite  of  the  dialogue  form  the  author  has  chosen 
in  the  two  volumes  before  us,  he  carries  our  in- 
terest and  admiration,  if  not  always  our  agree- 
ment, with  him,  whether  he  criticises  pictures  or 
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pictures  critics,  whether  he  scolds  or  admires, 
whether  he  chats  about  Shakespeare,  Shelley, 
Ruskin,  Goethe,  or  dogmatizes  about  dogma  m 
theology,  art  in  French  fiction,  and  the  Ameri- 
can girl  and  the  English.  The  volumes  are  de- 
liehtful,  chatty,  bright,  all  the  way  through  full 
of  entertainment,  and  as  full  of  information. 

American  Literature.  Bf  Albert  H,  Smyth, 
Philadelphia :  Eldredge  dr*  Bro.  12  mo,,  pp, 
S04,    Price,  go  cts. 

Within  recent  years  the  history  of  American  litera- 
tnre  has  received  more  and  more  attention.  In  Prof. 
Chas.  F.  Richardson's  two  octavo  volames,  noticed 
in  these  columns  some  time  ago,  we  have  a  thor* 
oughly  satisfactory  work  on  the  subject  for  the  stu- 
dent and  scholar.  But  heretofore  there  has  been 
nothing  properly  adapted  for  the  class-room,  no 
good  text-book  of  American  literature.  This  has 
been  a  need  deeply  felt  by  teachers  in  our  public 
schools  especially.  And  to  supply  this  need  Prof. 
Smjrth  offers  the  volume  before  us.  He  deserves  the 
thanks  of  all  teachers  for  the  thorough,  practical  and 
usable  text-book  he'  has  produced.  We  know  of 
none  better  adapted  to  its  purpose.  He  sketches  the 
Colonial  and  the  Revolutionary  periods  briefly  yet 
clearly ;  then  gives  a  fuller  chapter  on  the  New  York 
writers,  Irving,  Cooper,  Drake  and  Halleck,  Bryant, 
Willis,  Payne  and  a  few  others.  The  awakening  of 
New  England  is  explained,  and  the  first  great  orators 
and  writers  it  called  forth  are  considered,  with  a 
separate  chapter  devoted  to  I^ngfellow,  Holmes,  and 
Lowell.  Then  are  treated  the  Historians;  next  a 
chapter  is  given  to  Poe  and  other  Southern  Poets; 
one  to  the  Novelists  from  Cooper  to  the  Civil  War ; 
and  one  to  the  writers  since  the  war.  This  first  part 
of  the  volume  fills  164  pages,  the  remainder  being 
given  to  well  chosen  selections  from  all  the  leading 
writers.  Of  course  this  volume  is  brief.  A  text- 
book must  be. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Philosophy. 
By  fVm.  T,  Harris,     Comprising  Passages  from 
his  Writings,  selected  and  arranged,  with    Com- 
mentary and  Itlustration,  by  Marietta- Kies,     New 
York:    D,  Appleton  &»  Co,     12  mo,,  pp.  2gy, 
On    the  title    page   we  are  informed    that  this 
volume  was  "presented  as  a  thesis  in  connection 
with  work  for  the  Master's  Degree  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,"  while  the  selections  and  arrangement 
of  Dr.  Harris*  material  have  his  full  consent  and  ap- 
proval.    Dr.  Harris'  prominence  as  an  educator,  and 
his  high  position  in  our  public  school  system,  in 
recent  years,  have  perhaps  eclipsed  and  caused  tem- 
porarily to  be  forgotten  his  pre-eminence  as  a  philo- 
sophical thinker  and  as  the  ablest  exponent  of  the 
Hegelian  philosophy  in  this  country,  in  which   ca- 
pacity he  was  chiefly  known  some  twenty  years  ago, 
when  his  <<  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy  "  was 
his  able  organ.     Most  of  the  contents  of  this  book  are 
taken  from  that  Journal,  from  his  Concord  Lectures, 
and  several  other  publications,  to  which  are  added 
illustrations,  etc.,  by  the  compiler.    The  design  is  to 
furnish  a  guide  for  teachers  of  philosophy,  and  to 

?repare  and  incite  students  to  the  study  of  Dr. 
larris'  own  philosophical  and  educational  writings. 
The  book  is  handsomely  made,  and  will  be  found 
serviceable  by  those  interested  in  the  subject. 

Practical  Hints  for  the  Teacher  of  Public 
Schools.      By   George  Howland,    New    York: 
D.  Appleton  &*  Co,     Pp,  2  to.      Price  $t, so. 
This  is  Volume  XIII  of  Appleton's  International 

Educational  Series,  of  which  only   praise   can  be 


spoken.  As  Dr.  Harris,  the  editor  of  the  series^ 
says  in  the  preface  to  this  volume,  it  '*  belongs  to  the 
class  of  educational  writings  that  deal  with  the  ait  or 
practice  of  teaching.  It  treats  of  details  of  manage- 
ment." In  other  words,  it  is  just  the  kind  of  Imk 
the  average  teacher  of  intelligence  and  ambition 
wants.  The  chapter  on  Mor^  Training  in  Ci^ 
Schools,  the  Character  of  the  Teacher,  and  the  Ele- 
ments of  Growth  in  School- Life,  are  such  as  ait 
needed  and  will  be  thoroughly  appreciated  and  help- 
ful to  teachers.  Still  more  immediately  practical  are 
the  ones  on  the  Teacher  in  the  School  Room,  aad 
Class  Recitation.  Indeed,  the  entire  work  is  fall  of 
earnestness  and  wise  suggestion  and  instruction,  with 
not  a  little  of  inspiration  too.  We  heartily  commend 
it.     It  is  worthy  of  the  series. 

Life.     By  James  Piatt,  F,  S  S,     New  York:  G. 

P,  Putnam* s  Sons.  16  mo,,  pp.  ^18,   Price,  75  <^. 

We  commended 'very  freely  Mr.  Piatt's  volumes  on 
"  Money/'  "Business,"  and  "Economy,"  issued  in 
uniform  style  with  this  one.  We  cannot  commend 
the  present  volume  so  unqualifiedly.  So  far  as  it 
goes  it  is  very  good.  But  it  goes  only  part  of  the 
way.  Life  is  much  more  than  is  here  represented; 
and  the  conditions  of  true  life,  not  only  of  the  body 
but  of  the  immortal  soul,  are  more  and  other  than 
Mr.  Piatt  says.  The  book,  in  a  word,  is  un-Chrisdai^ 
not  anti- Christian,  but  simply  leaves  Christ  oat  of 
account,  and  ignores  immortality  and  the  life  eternaL 
Yet  to  the  firmly  established  Christian  the  volume 
may  be  helpful  and  strengthening. 

Enunciation  and  Articulation.  A  Practical 
Manual  for  Teachers  and  Schools.  By  Elia  M, 
Boyce,  Boston :  Ginn  &»  Co,  12  mo.,  pp.  88. 
Price,  js  fli- 

The  Second  Reading-Book.  By  Eben  H.  Davis^ 
A.  M.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B  Lippincott  Co.  12 
mo.,  boards,  illustrated,  pp.  208.     Price,  40  cts. 

The  Third  Reading  Book.  By  Eben  H.  Dams, 
A,  M,  Philadelphia:  J,  B.  Lippimcoii  ^  Co. 
Boards,  illustrated,  pp,  jj6.      Price,  56  cts. 

We  mention  the  fii-st  of  these  volumes  before  the 
Reading  Books  because  it  seems  the  right  place  for 
it.  Enunciation  and  articulation  are  two  essential 
elements  in  all  good  reading,  and  should  be  taught 
in  connection  with  the  latter  as  thoroughly  and  care- 
fully as  possible.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  always 
done.  In  Miss  Boyce's  manual  teachers  will  find 
a  simple,  systematic  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  a 
guide  that  will  help  them  teach  these  two  essential 
conditions  of  reading  thoroughly  and  with  good  re- 
sults. The  practical  **  hints  to  teachers "  are  very 
suggestive,  while  the  exercises  are  all  such  as  have 
been  tried  and'  not  found  wanting. 

The  two  Readers  before  us  belong  to  **L.ippin* 
cott*s  New  Series,"  and  are  a  continuation  of  the 
systematic  plan  for  a  gradual  improvement  both  in 
reading  and  in  understanding,  broached  in  **Th€ 
Beginner's  Reading  Book"  which  appeared  some 
time  ago.  In  the  Second  Reading  Book  the  sabject 
matter  and  style  are  such  as  to  call  into  exercise  the 
pupil's  imaginative  faculties.  Sentences  are  short 
and  paragraphs  broken;  while  the  stories,  thou^ 
simple,  are  mostly  of  classic  origin. 

The  Third  Reading- Book  gives  selections  from  the 
works  of  most  of  the  leading  juvenile  writers  in  the  j 
language,  such  as  Olive  Thome  Miller,  Jean  Inge< 
low,  Mrs.  Ewing,  Mrs.  Butts,  Miss  Alcott«  Mis. 
Craik,  Susan  Coolidge,  as  well  as  world  famous  writcn 
like  Andersen,  Grimm,  Kingsley,  etc.  The  t3rpo- 
graphy  and  press-work  are  excellent  in  this  secies, 
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«dding  much  to  the  attractiveness  as  well  as  the  use- 
falncss  of  the  books. 

English  Composition.  Adapted  to  the  wants  of 
High  Schools,  Preparatory  Schools,  and  Academies. 
By  Alfred  H.  Welsh,  A,  M.  Chicago  :  John  C. 
Btuhbee  ^  Co,     12  mo,,  pp,  204,     Price,  60  cts. 

Elements  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  with 
Copious  Exercises  in  doth  Criticism  and  Construe- 
Hon,     By   Virginia    Waddy,     New    York:    Van 
Antwerp,  Bragg  6r*  Co,    m2  mo.,  pp,  416, 
Prof.  Welsh  explains  that  his  little  volume  is  "  a 
seqnel  to  the  ordinary  text-books  on  grammar,  and 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  rhetoric  proper."     It 
gives  a  graded  course  in  composition,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  a  critical  literary  taste  as  well  as 
the   power  of  expressing  thought,  and   a  train  of 
thought,  in  correct  and  appropriate  language.    There 
are  many  and  various  exercises  given  in  descriptive, 
narrative,  and  discursive  composition,  while  training 
and  drill  in  punctuation,  versification,  analysis,  etc. 
are  not  omitted.    The  book  seems  to  us  very  thorough 
and  yet  eminently  practical. 

Miss  Waddy's  volume  covers  about  the  same 
gronnd  as  the  preceding,  except  that  it  included  a 
number  of  subjects  that  strictly  l>e1ong  to  grammar, 
such  as  the  discussion  of  the  simple,  complex,  and 
compound  sentences,  which  is  given  in  full,  as  is 
that  of  concord  with  the  rules  of  syntax  governing  it. 
Nearly  a  hundred  pages  are  taken  up  with  this  in- 
troductory matter,  after  which  rhetoric  proper  is 
taken  np  with  sufficient  fulness  to  adapt  the  work  to 
the  higher  classes  of  our  high  schools,  normal  schools, 
academies,  and  even  for  college  use  as  a  practical 
and  convenient  text-book. 

The  Art  and  Science  of  Conversation,  and 
Treatises  on    Other  Subjects  pertaining  to  Teach- 
ing.    By  Harriet  E,  Monroe,     New   York:    A, 
S,  Barnes  ^  Co,     12  mo,  pp,,  tg^.     Price,  $1, 
The  aim  of  this  work  is  not  to  teach  how  to  ex- 
press, but  rather  how  to  originate  thought ;  and  hence 
It  is  not  meant  to  take  the  place  of,  but  to  supplement 
the  ordinary  grammar  and  rhetoric.    The  book  is 
divided  into  four  parts,  of  which  Part   I  treats  of 
essay   writing;   Part   II   of  character  development; 
Part  III  of  reading ;  and  Part  IV  of  conversation. 
The  book  is  suggestive,  and  will  be  found  useful  by 
teachers  and  liteiary  students.     It  is  written  by  a  lady 
who  has  traveled  widely,  and  has  had  much  experi- 
ence in  teaching  and  upon  the  lecture  platform. 

The  Conversation  Method /or  Speaking,  Read- 
imgt  and  IVriting  German,  By  Edmond  Gastineau 
and  Rudolph  Tombo,  New  York:  Ivison, 
BlaJkeman  S*  Co,  72  mo,  pp.  jj^. 
A  valuable  guide  and  help  for  private  study  or  for 
use  in  schools.  Itssystemofpronunciation*' based  on 
Websterian  equivalents"  makes  it  particularly  avail- 
able for  self-study.  Nevertheless  we  still  think  that 
no  text-book  ever  has  been  or  can  be  made  that  shall 
enable  one  to  dispense  with  a  teacher,  and  least  of  all 
in  trying  to  learn  to  speak  a  language.  The  radical 
difference  between  Prof.  Gastineau*s  method  and 
that  of  the  ordinary  text  book  is  that  the  former 
teaches  from  the  very  outset  not  words  and  discon- 
nected phrases,  but  idiomatic  and  [>erfect  forms  of 
speech,  complete  sentences.  In  this  his  method  is 
nndeniably  superior  to  most  others,  and  fruitful  of 
speedier  and  better  results.  We  believe  the  "  Con- 
versation Method  "  could  advantageously  be  adopted 
in  teaching  the  modem  languages  in  our  schools ; 
while  we  unhesitatingly  commend  it  to  private  classes 
and  individual  scholars. 


Lessons  in  the  Structure,  Life,  and  Growth 
OF    Plants.     For    Schools  and  Academies,     By 
Alphonso    Wood,     Revised  and  edited  by  D.  R, 
Willis,  Netu  York:  A,  S.  Barnes  &*  Co.     Pp.  220. 
The  late   Dr.   Wood's  various    botanical    works 
stand  so  high  in  the  esteem  of  teachers  espedally 
that  we  need  do  no  more  than  call  attention  to  the 
Revised  Edition  of  one  of  the  most  popular  of  his 
text- books.     The  editor  has  done  no  more  than  to 
bring  the  author's  work  up  to  the  times,  as  was 
needed  in  a  book  written  twenty  years  ago.     It  is 
one  of  the  best  text- books  known  to  us  for  the  use  of 
teachers  in  advanced  classes,  High  Schools,  Acad- 
emies, and  Colleges. 

Exercises  in  Woo d-Wor king.  With  a  Short 
Treatise  on  Wood,  written  for  Manual  Training 
Classes  in  Schools  and  Colleges,  By  Ivin  Sickels, 
M.  S„  M,  D,,  New  York:  D.  Appleton  <Sr»  Co. 
8  vo,  pp.  ij8. 

Dr.  Sickels  has  here  given  us  a  quite  exhaustive 
work  on  a  subject  that  has  attained  extraordinary 
prominence  in  recent  years.  The  treatise  on  wood, 
its  structure  and  composition  ;  the  growth,  branching, 
age,  and  decay  of  trees ;  the  different  kinds  of  wood 
and  their  uses,  its  preparation  for  use,  its  preservation, 
etc.,  is  especially  interesting  and  useful.  The  exer- 
cises given  with  instruction  in  the  use  of  instrument, 
etc.,  are  practiced,  and  have  been  used  for  some 
years  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  We 
commend  the  volume  as  the  best  we  have  yet  seen 
on  the  subject. 

Riverside  Literature  Series.  Boston  :  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &*  Co,  12  mo.  paper.  Yearly  sub- 
scription (^  Nos.)jo  cts;  single  numbers,  /j  cts. 
The  most  recent  additions  to  this  peerless  series 
for  supplementary  reading  are  No.  44,  containing 
"  Waste  not,  Want  not,"  and  "  The  Barring  Out," 
two  tales  by  Maria  Edgeworth,  and  **  I.ays  of  An- 
cient Rome  "  by  Macaulay,  with  the  author's  Intro- 
ductions and  Explanatory  Notes.  The  extra  number 
for  February  contains  *'  The  Riverside  Manual  for 
Teachers,"  containing  Suggestions  and  Illustrative 
Lessons  leading  up  to  Primary  Reading,  by  I.  F. 
Hall,  one  of  the  best  works  known  on  Language 
Lessons  and  Reading  according  to  the  most  recent 
and  approved  methods.  Primary  teachers  should 
have  this  number.    They  will  find  it  invaluable. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly. — ^The  March  number 
of  this  favorite  magazine  is  full  of  interest  for  thought- 
ful persons.  Its  first  article  is  by  William  R.  Thayer 
on  **  The  Trial,  Opinions,  and  Death  of  Giordano 
Bruno,"  which  is  the  best  monograph  of  the  kind  we 
have  ever  seen,  and  particularly  timely  in  view  of  the 
pope's  opposition  to  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
this,  one  of  the  first  martyrs  of  science.  "  Woman 
Suffrage"  is  also  thoughtfully  discussed;  while  in 
'*  Loitering  through  the  Paris  Exposition,"  we  get  a 
very  satisfactory  glance  at  the  recent  great  world's 
fair.  There  are  several  other  excellent  essays,  prom- 
inent among  them  Dr.  Holmes's  altogether  charming 
chats  "  Over  the  Teacups,"  full  of  wit  and  wisdom  as 
ever  his  Breakfast  Table  Talks  were.  Dr.  Holmes's 
monthly  contributions  alone  are  to  many  worth  the 
price  of  the  magazine.  There  are  three  serials  run- 
ning, two  of  them  of  more  than  ordinary  historical 
value  and  interest;  we  refer  to  Mrs.  Deland's  "  Sid- 
ney," and  McBynne's  "  Begum's  Daughter."  The 
poetry  of  this  number,  too,  is  very  good,  as  indeed  it 
nearly  always  is;  while  the  book  reviews,  as  always, 
are  scholarly  and  independent.  The  numl>er  is  fuUy 
up  to  the  ordinary  high  standard  of  The  Atlantu 
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A  Blot  in  ttie  'kutclieon  and  Other  Dramas. 

hy  ROBERT  BROWNING.     Edited  with  Notes  by  WILLIAM  J. 
ROLEE.  Li  IT.  D.,  and  HELOISE  E.  HERSHEY. 

I  Tliis  volume  contains  A  Blot  in  the 'Scutcheon,  Colombe's  Birthday,  and 

!  A  Soul's  Tkadeciy.     It  is  prefaced  by  a  long  and  valuable  Introduction,  and  sup- 
plemented by  many  pages  of  elaborate  Notes,  and  has  the  advantage  of  an  interest- 
ing letter  from  Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett  upon  the  production,  under  his  management, 
I    in  Washington  and  other  cities  in   the  United  States,  of  the  drama  which  gives  its 

'    title  to  the  book. 
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Select  foems  of  Jlobert  frowning. 

Indited  with  Notes,  by  W^ILLIAM  J.  ROLEIC,  LITT.  D.,  and 

IIELOLSE  E.  HERSEY. 

This  volume  contains  IIkkvk   Rikl,  Cli\e,   How  thev  BkOught  the  Gi><>n 
I   News  from  (jIient   ro  Aix.  The  Lost  Leapek,  The  Bishop  Okhers  his  Tomb  at 
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AND  Art,  Son(.,  May  and  Death,  My  Star,  One  Word  More.  Prospice,  Invoca- 
tion, A  Wall,  Pki:lude  to  Dramatic  Idyls,  and  the  drama  of  Pippa  Passes.    The 
introduction  includes  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Browning,  a  chronological  tabic 
'    of  his  works,  a  list  of  the  books  most  useful  in  the  study  of  Browning,  and  carefully 
selected  criticisms  by  Swinburne,  Dowden,  Lowell,  Morley.  Ruskin,  Eurnivall,  and 
others. 

Price   per  Volume,  56  Cents;    Paper,  40  Cents.     Liberal   discounts  on 

orders  for  introduction  into  Schools. 

Roufvs  i.\lG\i\s\\  cu^ss\cs. 

This  Scries  includes  Shakespeare's  works  (complete  in  forty  volumes),  togetlicr 
with  the  select  poetical  works  of  William  Wordsworth,  Lord  Macaulay,  Thomas 
Gray,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  John  Milton,  and  Robert  Browning — in  all,  fort}^-seVL*n 
volumes.  luich  volume  has  been  edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  copious  Notes. 
by  William  J.  Rolfe,  Litt.  D.     Price  per  volume,  Cloth,  56  cents,  Paper,  40  cents. 

HINTS  FOR  TEACHERS.     i5>   \v.  j  .Holkk^u  pamphlet  of  much  interest  ami 
value  to  teachers  of  Knglisli  literature,  will  be  sent  free  to  those  who  request  it.    Addret*^. 
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New  Eclectic  History.  A  Revised,  Enlarged  and  Improved  Edition  of  the 
Eclectic  History  of  {He  United  States,  by  M.  E.  Thalheimer,  author  of  Thai- 
heiEi^f'S  Histories.  "The  work  has  been  re-written  and  much  simplified  to  better 
adapt  it  to  school  use;  the  number  of  illustrations  has  been  nearly  doubled^ 
including  four  full-page  colored  plates,  and  the  entire  text  re-set  in  new  type. 
i2mo,  half  leather,  440  pages     Price  ;gi.oo;  exchange  price  60  cents. 

Waddy'S  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  The  Elements  of  Composition  and  Rhe- 
toric, with  copious  exercises  in  both  Criticism  and  Construction.  By  Virginia 
Waddy,  teacher  of  Rhetoric  in  the  Richmond,  Va.,  High  School.  l2mo,  416 
pages.     Price  Si  00;  exchange  price  60  cents. 

Ray's  Complete  Algebra.  A  complete  algebra  to  accompany  Ray's  Mathemati- 
cal Series,  by  George  \V.  Smith,  Woodward  High  School,  Cincinnati.  A  one- 
book  course  in  Algebra,  sufficiently  full  for  the  high  school  and  usual  college 
curriculum.      i2mo,  358  pages.     Price  $1.00;  exchange  price  60  cents. 
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GOVERNOR  POLLOCK  AND  THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


BY  BOH.  H.  C.  HICKOK,  BX-STATE 

THE  death  of  ExGovemor  James  Pollock 
brings  vividly  to  mind  the  pivotal  ser- 
vice that  he  rendered  to  our  Common 
School  cause,  under  difficult  circumstances 
aod  at  a  time  of  great  danger  to  its  imper- 
iled interests,  and  it  is  due  to  his  memory 
that  some  mention  should  be  made  of  im- 
portant facts  in  this  connection  that  have 
not  heretofore  been  given  to  the  public  in 
deuil. 

Let  me  premise,  by  way  of  perspective, 
that  early  in  the  session  of  1854  I  prepared 
a  school  bill  of  four  or  five  sections  for  our 
district  (Lewisburg),  mainly  to  strengthen 
the  finances,  which  were  in  a  very  unsatis- 
bctory  condition  under  the  ineflicenC  school 
law  of  1849.  ^^^  Senator,  Col.  Eli  Slifer, 
returned  it  to  me,  much  to  my  dissatisfaction, 
with  the  information  that  they  were  getting 
ap  a  general  school  bill  and  would  not  touch 
any  special  or  local  bills.  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  the  proposed  general  bill 
would  only  amount  to  some  little  tinkering 
with  the  subject,  as  in  former  years,  and  that 
they  might  as  well  have  let  my  bill  go 
through;  but  as  they  did  not,  it  was  con- 
signed to  the  waste-paper  basket.  It  so 
happened  that  I  S^nt  the  last  half  of  the 
legislative  session  of  1854  in  the  lobbies  of 
the  Senate  and  House  with  a  number  of 
influential  colleagues,  endeavoring  to  secure 
the  passage  of  a  bill  to  create  Snyder  County 
out  of  the  lower  part  of  Union.  It  was 
up  hill  work,  but  we  finally  got  the  Speaker 
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of  the  House  to  fix  11  o'clock  a.  m.  as  the 
hour  [o  call  up  our  bill,  on  the  last  day  of 
the  session  that  the  rules  would  permit  it  to 
be  considered.  We  were  all  promptly  on 
hand,  and  as  the  hour  approached  I  stood 
in  the  lobby  near  the  main  entrance,  alter- 
nately watching  the  clock  and  the  Speaker. 
Promptly  to  the  minute  the  Speaker  handed 
down  a  bill  to  the  clerk  to  be  read,  and  in 
sonorous  tones  the  title  rang  out  through  the 
Hduse  "An  Act  for  the  Regulation  and 
Continuance  of  a  System  of  Education  by 
Common  Schools. "  I  opened  my  eyes.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  didn't  spell  Snyder 
County,  at  least  I  had  never  heard  it  spelled 
that  way  before.  But  to  be  certain  I  waited 
until  half  of  the  first  section  was  read,  when 
I  discovered  that  it  most  certainly  was  not 
Snyder  County,  and  our  last  chance  for  that 
session  was  gone.  So  I  turned  on  my  heel 
and  left  the  House  in  indignation  and  dis- 
gust, settled  my  hotel  bill,  and  went  home, 
very  much  "disgruntled"  by  the  loss  of  my 
winter's  work;  never  dreaming  that  on  the 
heels  of  political  revolution  /would  be  called 
back  to  Harrisburg  the  veiy  next  winter  to 
administer  the  identical  school  bill  on  which 
I  had  thus  unceremoniously  turned  my 
back  1  So  little  do  we  know  what  is  in  store 
for  us  in  this  strangely  chequered  life  on 
earth.  This  was  the  second  time  that  that 
bill  had  crossed  my  path  in  antagon* 
ism  to  my  interests,  and  my  feeling  to- 
wards it  began  to  be  the  reverse  of  char- 
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itable.  Well,  that  school  bill  passed  both 
House-?,  by  a  majority  of  only  one  vote  in 
ttie  Senate,  and  after  careful  examination, 
and  a  full  knowledge  of  its  purport,  was 
signed  by  Gov.  Bigler  in  the  face  of  warn- 
ipgs  that  his  approval  would  be  almost  cer- 
tain to  defeat  him  at  the  ensuing  October 
election.  Those  predictions  were  verified, 
although  the  obnoxious  school  law  of  1854 
was  only  one  of  the  potent  influences  that 
brought  about  the  overwhelming  political 
revolution  of  that  meniorable  year. 

Some  three  or  four  weeks  after  the  October 
election  which  carried  Judge  Pollock  so 
triumphantly  into  the  Executive  chair,  I  was 
one  day  sauntering  down  to  the  Post  Office 
whqn  I  met  Colonel  Slifer  at  the  first  corner, 
who  informed  me,  to  my  surprise,  that  I  was 
to  go  into  the  new  administration  as  School 
Clerk,  to  look  after  the  Common  School 
interests  of  the  State.  I  told  him  I  guessed 
not,  that  I  hadn't  heard  of  it.  "Yes,"  said 
he, ''  I  was  up  at  Milton  yesterday  to  see  the 
Governor  about  it,  and  your  appointment 
has  been  decided  upon."  Strange  as  it  may 
seem  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  I 
was  rather  inclined  to  resent  it  as  an  attempt 
to  bury  me  in  an  old- fogy  back  room,  with 
nothing  but  routine  duties  to  perform,  of  no 
particular  importance  and  wholly  unsuited 
to  my  tastes  and  temperament.  The  Colonel 
replied  that  the  new  school  law  would  make 
as  much  work  as  any  one  man  would  care 
to  undertake,  and  that  the  clerk's  title  had 
been  changed  to  deputy,  with  increased 
power  and  responsibility. 

Still  I  was  not  satisfied,  and  for  the  next 
week  or  two  I  exerted  myself  to  the  utmost  to 
get  my  position  changed  for  something  else 
with  more  life  in  it,  but  in  vain.  '  I  had  not 
yet  learned  that  when  Governor  Pollock  had 
once  made  up  his  mind  on  any  subject,  that 
was  an  end  to  all  discussion.  In  the  mean> 
time  I  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
new  school  law  was  only  a  little  more  tinker- 
ing, and  that  with  the  prevalent  inertia  in  the 
public  mind,  no  school  law  could  be  enacted 
during  the  lifetime  of  that  generation  with 
sufficient  power  and  resources  to  make  the 
Common  Schools  what  they  ought  to  be, 
that,  until  after  I  reached  Harrisburg,  I 
never  once  turned  to  the  law  to  see  what  it 
really  did  contain. 

When  the  Governor-elect  left  home  to  be 
inaugurated,  I  joined  him  at  Milton,  four 
miles  above  my  place  of  residence,  and  ac- 
companied him  to  Harrisburg.  We  went 
by  the  Catawissa  route  via  Port  Clinton, 
Auburn  and  Dauphin,  a  circuitous  journey 
of  some  two  hundred  miles  to  reach  a  point 


only  sixty-six  miles  down  the  river,  there 
being  at  that  time  no  railroad  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna between  Clark's  Ferry  and  Son- 
bury.  On  the  way  we  very  naturally  gave 
some  thobght  to  the  unknown  future  before 
the  administration  under  unprecedented 
conditions,  especially  to  the  excessive  un- 
popularity of  the  new  school  law  and  the 
County  Superintendency,  which  was  its 
most  conspicuous  feature,  so  far  as  the  public 
then  knew,  and  the  salient  point  of  attack 
that  drew  the  fire  of  all  the  opposition ;  and 
I  was  instructed  after  I  got  into  position  to 
see  how  it  looked  from  the  inside  and  to 
report. 

The  crowd  at  the  inauguration  was  enor- 
mous. The  "fountains  of  the  great  deep" 
of  politics  were  broken  up,  and  to  some 
extent,  chaos  seemed  to  have  come  again. 
Everything  was  in  a  state  of  upheaval  and 
effervescence,  and  for  a  time,  I  didn't  get  to 
see  much  of  the  Governor.  The  denuncia- 
tions of  the  new  school  law,  and  especially 
the  County  Superintendency,  were  many 
and  bitter,  and  the  predominant  sentiment 
of  the  Legislature  was  strongly  hostile. 
Bills  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  and  to  abolish 
the  County  Superintendency  had  been  intro- 
duced and  were  warmly  discussed. 

Taking  my  seat  as  Deputy  under  CoL 
Andrew  G.  Curtin,  who  as  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  was  ex  officio  head  of  the 
School  Department,  and  confirmed  my  ap- 
pointment, I  found  to  my  surprise  advanced 
features  of  the  school  law,  that  I  did  not 
suppose  could  be  enacted  during  my  life- 
time under  the  then  pre^lent  sentiment 
of  the  State,  were  already  entrenched  in 
the  statute  book,  and  with  that  discovery 
came  a  feeling  of  grave  anxiety  and  appre- 
hension for  their  safety.  The  question  was 
— and  it  was  a  very  serious  question — Could 
these  extraordinary  grants  of  power  and  the 
accompanying  operative  machinery  be  sus- 
tained ? 

Leaving  the  department  one  afternoon  I 
encountered  the  Governor  on  the  pavement 
at  the  corner  of  the  Executive  Building,  as 
he  was  going  to  his  hotel.  After  exchuig- 
ing  salutations  we  started  down  the  board 
walk  together. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "  how  are  you  coming 
on  in  the  School  Department?" 

"  Oh,"  said  I,  "after  a  fashion.  We  have 
a  bi^  job  on  hand.  The  new  school  law  is 
all  right,  but  a  long  way  ahead  of  public 
opinion ;  and  with  its  excessive  unpopularity, 
and  the  short  school  term,  it  will  take  fully 
five  years  to  put  it  in  operation  so  that  the 
people  can  see  its  merits  from  its  results; 
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and,"  I  added,  "long  before  that  time  the 
Lcgislatare  will  knock  it  all  to  pieces." 

"I  don't  think  they  will  while  I  am 
here,"  was  his  instant  reply. 

**  Very  well,"  said  I,  ''Governor,  if  you 
will  stand  firm  I  will  crowd  all  sail ;  but  if 
you  give  way  the  Department  can't  do 
.anything,  because  it  has  no  control  over  the 
I>egislature." 

**Well,"  said  he,  in  his  cheery,  buoyant 
manner,  and  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  as  if  my  suggestion  amused  him,  "  we'll 
^ive  it  a  trial,  anyhow,  and  see  what  comes 
of  it.'  And  so  the  matter  rested  for  that 
time. 

Assiduous  efforts  were  made  by  the  De- 
partment to  influence  the  Legislature  in 
favor  of  the  new  school  law  and  the  County 
Saperintendency,  but  with  only  partial  suc- 
cess. Ex-State  Supt.  Curtin  ckn  feelingly 
testify  to  the  persistent  and  indefatigable 
efforts  he  found  it  necessary  to  put  forth 
to  stem  the  heavy  tide  of  opposition  and 
turn  it  into  progressive  channels.  During 
the  session  State  Supt.  Curtin  called  a  con- 
vention of  the  County  Superintendents  at 
Harrisburg,  a  step  which  Dr.  Thos.  H.  Bur- 
rowes  characterized  at  the  time  as  being  a 
very  bold  movement;  and  so  it  was. 

Their  meetings  were  held  first  in  the  hall 
of  the  House,  and  afterwards  in  the  Supreme 
Court  room,  On  the  last  day  of  their  pro- 
ceedings Governor  Pollock  was  invited  to 
address  them,  which  he  did  in  his  usual 
fervid  manner,  intimating  near  the  close  of 
his  remarks  that  if  any  of  the  reactionary 
school  bills  that  were  pending  should  happen 
to  -pass  both  Houses,  there  was  another 
branch  of  the  Government  a  little  further 
north  (indicating  the  Executive  Building) 
that  might  have  something  to  say  on  the 
subject.  Dr.  Burrowes,  who  was  sitting  by 
my  side,  instantly  remarked,  "  That's  the 
first  time  I  ever  knew  a  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania threaten  to  veto  a  bill  in  advance 
of  its  passage."  Before  bedtime  that  night 
the  Governor  received  a  great  many  admo- 
nitions about  committing  himself  publicly  in 
advance  in  that  way.  But  it  didn't  change 
his  purpose. 

Whilst  other  adverse  bills  were  pending 
and  being  hotly  debated,  a  bill  was  reported 
in  the  Senate  authorizing  the  school  directors 
of  four  counties  named  to  be  re-assembled  in 
convention  to  increase  or  decrease  the  salary 
of  their  County  Superintendent.  As  two  of 
thrae  counties,  Berks  and  Crawford,  then 
paid  a  salary  of  only  I250  and  |aoo,  it  was 
evident  that  the  bill  could  have  but  one 
motive  and  meaning,  and  that  was  to  break 


down  the  County  Superintendency  by  cut- 
ting off  the  supplies,  and  thus  accomplish- 
ing by  indirection  what  they  feared  could 
not  be  done  by  direct  legislation.  If  that 
bill  were  allowed  to  go  through,  it  would 
doubtless  be  followed  by  others  of  like 
character,  until  there  was  no  telling  where 
it  would  stop;  and  the  only  way  was  to 
confront  the  danger  at  the  start. 

The  school  law  of  '54  was  so  compact 
and  symmetrical  in  its  organization,  and  so 
equitable  in  the  adjustment  of  its  powers 
and  agencies,  that  it  could  best  be  operated 
as  a  whole,  and  not  in  fragments;  and 
therefore  the  true  policy  was  to  maintain  it 
as  a  whole  against  all  comers,  and  in  defiance 
of  all  opposition,  no  matter  from  what 
quarter,  or  in  what  shape  it  migbt  present 
itself.  Strong  remonstrance  was  therefore 
made  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee against  the  bill,  and  an  earnest  ap- 
peal made  by  the  Department  to  strike  out 
the  power  to  "decrease"  salaries;  but  he 
was  tenacious  and  unyielding,  alleging  that 
the  Superintendency  had  been  condemned 
at  the  ballot-box  and  some  concession  should 
be  made  to  dissatisfied  public  sentiment.  I 
told  him  that  it  did  not  strike  me  in  that 
light ;  that  the  new  supervising  agency  was 
certainly  right  in  theory,  and  if  pro- 
tected and  sustained  would  in  time  come 'all 
right  in  practice;  and  that  if  the  present 
administration  that  had  been  elected  by  its 
unpopularity  was  willing  to  stand  by  it,  its 
original  friends  of  the  previous  year  ought 
not  to  desert  it.  But  he  would  not  3rield 
the  point;  and  I  left  him,  hoping  to  check- 
mate the  bill  in  some  way  after  it  got  into 
the  House,  but  it  went  through  the  House 
on  the  double-quick  before  I  could  get 
time  to  look  after  it. 

When  it  reached  the  Executive  Chamber 
the  Governor's  attention  was  drawn  to  its 
evident  purpose  and  consequences,  and  he 
promptly  directed  Secretary  Curtin  to  pre- 
pare a  message  embodying  his  objections  to 
the  bill.  This  was  speedily  done,  taking 
the  ground  that  it  was  special  legislation  in 
its  worst  form.  The  Governor  immediately 
signed  the  message,  and  the  bill  went  back 
to  the  Senate  in  which  it  originated,  and 
that  settled  its  fate. 

This  was  check-mate  No.  i,  and  indicated 
pretty  plainly  where  Governor  Pollock  was 
likely  to  be  found  on  all  similar  occasions. 
It  should  perhaps  be  added  that  after  a  little 
time  I  set  to  work  to  ^et  a  bill  through 
authorizing  Directors  to  mcrease  the  salary 
of  the  County  Superintendents,  and,  with 
auxiliary  help,  succeeded.     Under  its  pro- 
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visions  the  Directors  of  Berks  county  were 
assembled  in  convention,  under  the  Presi- 
dency of  Hon.  William  Strong,  afterwards 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  whose  energetic  influence  saved  the 
day,  after  a  stormy  session,  and  increased 
the  salary  from  I250  to  {1200.  In  Lancas- 
ter county,  under  the  influence  of  Dr.  Bur- 
ro wes  and  others,  the  salary  was  made  f  1 500 
from  the  first. 

Finding  that  a  bill  could  not  be  passed  to 
abolish  the  County  Superintendency  gener- 
ally, numerous  bills  were  introduced  to 
abolish  it  in  particular  counties,  and  some 
of  them  might  have  been  got  through  both 
houses ;  but  as  it  was  well  known  that  they 
would  certainly  be  sent  back  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, they  served  only  to  relieve  the  local 
responsibility  of  individual  members. 

It  should  be  stated  here  that  that  Legisla- 
ture contained  some  pre-eminently  able 
men,  especially  in  the  Senate,  who  sponta- 
neously arrayed  themselves  without  distinc- 
tion of  party  in  support  of  the  new  school 
law  and  its  agencies,  and  could  always  be 
relied  upon  for  that  purpose  except  in  rare 
instances,  when  rebellion  in  their  own  dis- 
tricts compeUed  them  sometimes  to  tempor- 
ize with  the  opposition,  but  never  to  yield 
the  point  in  the  end. 

When  the  administration  got  its  forces 
well  in  hand  on  the  school  question,  the 
plan  of  operations,  for  that  and  succeeding 
years,  was  to  have  all  hostile  school  bills, 
whether  general  or  local,  held  over  in  com- 
mittee to  the  last  possible  moment,  and  then 
reported  negatively.  This  prevented  a  great 
deal  of  mischief,  and  averted  the  continual 
use  of  the  veto  power.  By  the  end  of  his 
term  the  opposition  was  getting  tired  of  re- 
peated and  futile  efforts  to  break  down  the 
law,  though  the  last  session  of  my  term,  the 
winter  of  i860,  was  the  only  one  of  the  pre- 
vious five  years  in  which  the  Legislature  was 
not  flooded  with  petitions  against  the 
County  Superintendency.  My  successors 
in  office  had  no  practical  experience  with 
the  pioneer  class  of  difficulties  with  which  I 
had  to  contend,  and  could  not  have  sur- 
mounted, but  for  the  Governor's  enlight- 
ened and  unconquerable  firmness  of  purpose. 

In  1835  the  crusade  against  the  school  law 
of  1834  was  confronted  in  the  House,  and 
the  victory  won,  by  the  arithmetical  calcu- 
lations and  prodigious  forensic  power  of 
Thaddeus  Stevens.  In  1855,  under  analo- 
gous but  more  complicated  and  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, the  battle  over  a  new  and  more 
powerful  school  law  was  fought  out  in  the 
Executive  Chamber,  where  the  ultimate  power 


and  responsibility  were  placed  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  victory  won  by  Gov.  Pol- 
lock's stalwart  defense  of  the  right. 

Governor  Pollock  was  never  mfluenced  by 
mere  questions  of  expediency  when  he  felt 
himself  to  be  right  in  principle.  He  was 
subjected  to  very  heavy  pressure  on  the 
school  question,  both  by  member  of  the 
Legislature  and  citizens  generally  from  all 
parts  of  the  State  \  but  they  found  that  he 
was  better  posted  on  the  school  law  than 
they  were  themselves ;  and  sometimes  their 
grievances  were  merely  neglect  and  ineffi- 
ciency in  the  local  administration  of  the 
schools,  which  no  legislation  could  remedy. 
Some  objections  urged  upon  him,  when 
probed  to  the  bottom,  would  have  been 
fatal  to  any  system  of  public  education,  and 
when  the  Governor  would  open  out  upon 
them  broadside  in  defence  of  a  liberal  school 
policy  for  the  welfare  of  the  Commonwealth, 
they  retired  better  informed  as  well  as  dis- 
appointed. On  one  occasion,  to  a  party  who 
complained  that  the  aggressive  prominence 
given  to  the  Common  Schools  would  ruin 
his  administration,  he  replied,  with  flashing 
eyes,  that  he  would  see  every  other  part  of 
his  administration  go  down  before  he  tewuU 
suffer  the  School  Department  to  go  down. 

I  have  given  you  this  hasty  sketch,  brief 
and  imperfect  as  it  is,  to  show  the  school 
men  of  the  State  how  much  they  owe  to  the 
stand  taken  by  Governor  Pollock  at  a  time 
when  it  required  more  than  ordinary  nerve 
and  independence  of  character  to  commit 
himself  and  his  administration  to  the  support 
of  a  great  measure  of  public  policy  that,  while 
right  in  itself  upon  principle  and  far  reach- 
ing in  its  beneficent  consequences,  was  yet 
so  widely  and  bitterly  unpopular  in  some  of 
its  particular  features  that  few  politicians 
would  have  been  willing  to  risk  their  future 
in  its  support. 

Now  that  he  has  gone  to  his  grave  fiill  of 
years  and  full  of  honors,  let  every  friend  of 
the  Common  Schools  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Commonwealth  pay  grate* 
fill  homage  to  his  memory,  that  it  may  be 
kept  green  forever. 

The  foUowing  sketch  of  the  life  and  public 
services  of  Oovemor  Pollock  we  take  from 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger  of  April  21st : 

James  Pollock,  ex-Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
whose  death  is  announced,  was  bom  in  the 
borough  of  Milton,  Northumberland  county, 
Pennsylvania,  September  11,  18 10.  His  father 
died  when  the  future  Governor  was  but  seven 
years  old,  leaving  his  widow  with  four  sons  and 
three  daughters.  James  was  the  youngest  son, 
and  his  early  training  was  from  his  mother. 
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He  passed  his  early  youth  at  private  schools, 
in  which  he  was  fitted  for  college.  He  entered 
the  junior  class  at  Princeton,  and  graduated 
with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class  in  Septem- 
ber, 1 83 1.  He  immediately  entered  upon  the 
study  of  law  in  his  native  town,  with  Samuel 
Hepburn,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Northumberland  county  in  November,  1833. 
In  the  following  April  he  opened  a  law  office  in 
Milton,  and  entered  upon  a  successful  legal 
career.  He  was  appointed  District  Attorney  of 
Northumberland  county  for  1835.  ^^^  years 
afterward  he  married  Sarah  Ann,  the  daughter 
of  his  law  preceptor,  and  had  apparently  settled 
down  to  a  permanent  law  practice. 

His  real  career,  however,  was  to  be  a  public 
one,  for  which  he  in  some  measure  prepared 
himself  by  an  active  participation  in  politics.  A 
Whi^,  living  in  a  Democratic  county  and  Con- 
gressional district,  there  did  not  seem  to  be 
much  chance  for  his  political  advancement;  but 
so  great  was  his  personal  popularity  that  when 
given  the  Whig  nomination  for  Congress  in  1844 
in  the  Thirteenth  Congressional  District,  he  was 
elected  by  a  good  majority  and  twice  re-elected, 
serving  in  the  Twenty-eighth,  Twenty-ninth  and 
Thirtieth  Congresses.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Claims  during  his  first  term, 
and  of  the  Committee  on  Territories  during  his 
second,  Stephen  A.  Douglas  being  one  of  his 
colleagues.  During  his  last  term  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
which  was  compelled  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Mexican  war  that  had  just  closed. 

On  June  23,  1848,  Mr.  Pollock  offered  a  reso- 
lution for  the  appointment  of  a  special  commit- 
tee to  inquire  into  the  necessity  and  expediency 
of  constructing  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
the  United  States  having  acquired  California  by 
the  war.  As  chairman  of  the  committee  he 
made  a  report  favoring  the  buildinp^  of  such  a 
road,  the  first  official  recommendation  of  a  pro- 
ject which  was  destined  to  be  successfully  com- 
pleted within  a  period  of  a  little  more  than  20 
years.  So  thoroughly  was  Mr.  Pollock  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  the  road  could  and  would  be 
built,  that  in  an  address  delivered  at  Lewisburg 
that  year  he  said : 

"At  the  risk  of  being  considered  insane  I  will 
venture  the  prediction  that  in  less  than  25  years 
from  this  evening  a  railroad  will  be  completed 
and  in  operation  between  New  York  and  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;  that  a  line  of  steamships  will 
be  established  between  San  Francisco,  Japan 
and  China,  and  that  there  are  now  in  my  audi- 
ence ladies  who  will,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
period  named,  drink  tea  brought  from  China 
and  Japan  by  this  route  to  their  own  doors." 

The  road  was  finished  in  1869,  four  years  in- 
side the  limit  fixed  by  this  prophetic  utterance, 
and  Mr.  Pollock  passed  over  it  two  years  later, 
and  was  given  an  ovation  in  San  Francisco  as 
the  prophet  of  the  Pacific  Railroad. 

Retiring  from  Congress  of  his  own  accord  at 
the  end  of  his  third  term,  he  was  appointed 
President  Jud^e  of  the  Eighth  Judicial  District 
in  1850,  serving  until  die  adoption  of  the 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  making  the 
Judges  elective.    In  1854  he  was  nominated 


for  Governor  by  the  Whigs  and  Native  Ameri- 
cans, and  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  37,007 
over  Governor  William  Bigler,  nis  Democratic 
competitor.  He  was  inaugurated  Governor 
January  19,  1855,  his  term  expiring  January 
16,  1858.  Among  the  important  measures 
of  his  administration  were  the  sale  of  the 
canal  system  of  the  State,  a  reduction  of  the 
debt  of  the  State  of  about  $10,000,000,  and  the 
passage  of  a  series  of  acts  that  gave  Pennsyl- 
vania a  vigorous  and  efficient  school  system. 

In  the  fall  of  1857  the  financial  crisis  led  to 
the  calling  of  the  Legislature  in  special  session 
to  legalize  the  suspension  of  specie  payments 
for  a  limited  term,  thus  saving  the  banks  of  the 
State  from  a  ruinous  crash.  Governor  Pollock 
retired  from  the  Governorship  with  the  respect 
of  the  people  regardless  of  pauty. 

In  his  messages  to  the  Legislature  while 
Governor,  he  advocated  what  afterwards  be- 
came the  platform  of  the  Republican  party, 
holdings  that,  while  slavery  could  not  be  consti- 
tutionally disturbed  in  the  States  where  it  then 
existed,  it  should  not  be  extended  to  the  Terri- 
tories. Upon  the  formation  of  the  Republican 
party,  therefore,  it  was  but  natural  that  Gover- 
nor Pollock  should  ally  himself  with  it.  He 
was  conservative,  however,  and  was  selected 
by  the  friends  of  peace  and  reconciliation  to 
represent  Pennsylvania  in  the  Peace  Conference 
which  met  in  Washington  during  the  winter  of 
1861  and  adopted  the  Crittenden  Compromise 
resolutions,  which  Congress  failed  to  accept, 
owing  to  the  wide  divergence  between  the  mem- 
bers from  the  two  sections. 

In  Mav,  1 86 1,  he  was  appointed  Director  of 
the  Mint  dv  President  Lincoln,  holding  the  office 
until  October  i,  1866,  when  he  resigned.  He 
it  was  who  had  the  national  motto,  "  In  God  We 
Trust,'*  first  placed  upon  the  Federal  coins. 
On  the  accession  of  General  Grant  to  the  Presi- 
dency in  1869,  he  was  again  appointed  Director 
of  the  Mint,  retaining  the  position  until  the  re- 
or^nization  of  the  Mint  in  1873,  ^^^  ^^  ^P' 

E ointment  of  Dr.  Linderman  as  Director,  when 
e  was  made  Superintendent  of  the  Mint  in 
Philadelphia.  He  was  appointed  Naval  Officer 
at  Philadelphia  in  1879,  holding  the  position 
until  1883,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  £.  H. 
Nevin.  In  1886  he  was  appointed  Federal  Chief 
Supervisor  of  Elections,  the  last  public  office  he 
ever  held.  He  was  for  some  years  a  rtember 
of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Scnool  Controllers. 
He  died  at  Lock  Haven,  Saturday,  April  19th, 
and  was  buried  at  Milton,  Friday,  Apnl  22d. 


The  Ledger  makes  editorial  comment  as 
follows.  Forty- five  years  ago  James  Pul- 
lock,  who  has  just  died  at  Lock  Haven, 
Pennsylvania,  was  a  member  of  Congress 
from  this  State,  and  thirty-five  years  ago  he 
was  elected  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth. These  dates  indicate  that  he  was 
a  man  of  large  influence  and  renown  more 
than  a  generation  ago.  His  death  revives 
the  memory  of  historic  times,  which  were 
serious  times.     His  election  as  Governor 
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was  coincident  with  the  rise  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  as  growing  out  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  legislation,  and  the  famous  decla- 
ration which  nullified  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise line,  making  it  "  inoperative  and 
void."  It  was  also  coincident  with  the 
phenomenal  sweep  of  the  ephemeral  ''Native 
American**  (party  through  several  of  the 
Northern  States.  The  Republican  party 
was  the  product  of  popular  resistance  to 
what  were  regarded  as  the  aggressive  ex- 
actions of  the  Southern  politicians,  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  obliteration  of  the  line  of 
''thirty-six  thirty'*  north  latitude  as  a 
barrier  to  the  spread  of  the  slave  system. 

The  Native  American  party  was  actuated 
by  hostility  to  immigrants  to  the  United 
States  on  account  of  their  birthplace,  and 
enmity  to  Catholics  on  account  of  their 
religious  faith.  The  Republican  party, 
having  a  substantial  foundation,  made 
impregnable  by  the  issues  of  the  war  against 
the  Rebellion,  came  to  stay;  while  the 
Native  American  party,  having  nothing  but 
race  prejudice  and  religious  animosity  at  its 
back,  died  out  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  rose. 

Governor  Pollock,  however,  had  the 
advantage  of  both  these  new  parties  to 
support  his  nomination  by  the  old  Whig 
party  in  the  canvass  of  1854,  which  enabled 
him  to  defeat  Governor  Bigler  and  the 
then  powerful  Democratic  party  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

That  election  made  Governor  Pollock's 
name  famous  throughout  the  United  States, 
for  his  defeat  of  the  Democratic  party  of 
Pennsylvania  gave  the  combined  opposition 
high  hopes  of  carrying  the  State  at  the 
Presidential  election  of  1856,  when  Fre- 
mont's canvas  pressed  Mr.  Buchanan  so 
hard  prior  to  the  October  election  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Governor  Pollock  subsequently  filled 
the  offices  of  Director  and  Superintendent 
of  the  Mint,  Naval  Officer  of  the  Port  of 
Philadelphia,  and  others  which  are  men- 
tioned in  a  biographical  sketch  on  another 
page  of  the  Ledger  this  morning.  He  lived 
to  the  ripe  age  of  80  years,  bearing  a  good 
name,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  his 
fellow-citizens. 


INVOLUNTARY  TEACHING, 


O  fearful  heart  and  troubled  brain ! 

Take  hope  and  strength  from  this, 
That  Nature  never  hints  in  vain, 

Nor  prophesies  amiss. 

Her  wild  birds  sin^  the  same  sweet  stave, 

Her  lights  and  airs  are  given 
Alike  to  playground  and  the  grave ; 

And  over  both  is  Heaven. 

/.  G.  Whitiier. 


IT  adds  very  greatly  to  the  responsibility 
of  the  teacher's  position  that  his  work  is 
not  confined  and  cannot  be  confined  within 
the  limits  of  any  school-room  routine.  In 
school  and  out  of  school  his  unconscious 
educative  influence  is  at  work.  In  some 
respects  the  impressions  he  is  involuntarily 
making  upon  the  young  minds  with  which 
he  is  brought  into  so  intimate  contact  is 
more  powerfiil  for  good  or  evil  than  his 
most  strenuous  voluntary  exertions.  The 
same  remark,  of  course,  holds  true  in  some 
degree  of  every  man  and  woman  in  every 
sphere  of  life.  But  the  peculiar  relations  of 
the  teacher  to  the  young  minds  placed  un- 
der his  charge  renders  his  unconscious  in- 
fluence much  more  powerful  and  important 
thsin  that  of  most  others. 

The  kind  and  extent  of  this  involuntary 
teaching  are  determined  by  the  teacher's 
character.  What  he  is,  what  he  is  seen  by 
the  keen  eyes  of  the  child  to  be  in  himself, 
leaves  often  a  far  deeper  and  more  lasting 
impress  upon  the  child  mind  than  anything 
he  may  say  or  do  can  possibly  produce. 
Every  teacher  who  rises  at  all  towards  the 
high  level  of  his  profession,  must  become  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  his  pupil's  model. 
He  is  to  the  child  the  embodiment  not  only 
of  wisdom  and  learning,  but  of  truth  and 
righteousness.  At  least  no  teacher  who  &ils 
to  become  in  a  measure  such  is  in  a  position 
to  do  the  work  and  exercise  the  influence 
belonging  in  him  by  virtue  of  his  office.  It 
will  be,  of  course,  one  of  his  daily  duties  to 
teach  those  under  his  charge  to  use  thdr 
powers  independently,  judging  for  them- 
selves what  is  true  and  right  and  good.  Bat 
even  while  he  is  doing  this,  and  perhaps  in 
proportion  to  his  success  in  doing  it,  he  is 
establishing  an  ascendency  over  the  child 
mind  which  gives  a  double  value  to  every 
word  he  utters  and  every  act  he  performs. 

From  this  point  of  view  we  get  a  new 
conception  of  the  value  of  character  in  the 
teacher.  Keen  eyes  are  reading  him  every 
day,  in  school  and  out.  In  vain  will  he 
urge  his  pupils  to  put  aside  preji^dice,  and 
to  seek  and  love  truth  for  its  own  sake,  so 
long  as  it  is  clear  to  their  keen  perceptions 
that  this  is  not  the  principle  upon  which  he 
acts  in  forming  his  opinions  and  carrying 
on  the  aflairs  of  his  little  kingdom.  In  vain 
will  he  exhort  them  to  make  the  right  and 
wrong  the  first  and  paramount  question  in 
every  course  of  action,  so  long  as  they  fail  to 
find  that  he  himself  is  an  '^  embodied  con- 
science," as  he  goes  about  his  daily  duties. 
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Thus  it  comes  that  the  teacher  is  placed 
constantly  under  the  heaviest  bonds  not 
only  for  correctness  of  deportment,  but  for 
true  worth  of  character.  If  he  would' do 
his  whole  duty  and  win  a  good  degree,  he 
must  make  it  his  first  aim  to  be  all  that  he 
would  have  his  pupils  become.  And  chil- 
dren's insight  into  character  and  motive  is 
wonderfully  keen.  They  will  not  often  be 
inaposed  upon  by  shams,  but  they  may 
generally  be  relied  upon  to  recognize  and 
appreciate  what  is  genuine  and  lofty  in  the 
spirit  and  conduct  of  him  or  her  to  whom 
they  should  look  up  as  their  model  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  excellence. 

It  is  no  wonder  then  that  the  public 
opinion  of  each  community  sets  up  a  high 
standard  of  conduct,  if  not  always  of  charac- 
ter,  for  the  teacher :  that  many  things  which 
would  be  regarded  as  peccadilloes  in  another 
will  not  be  tolerated  in  him.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  But  the  true  teacher  will  aim 
higher.  He  will  see  that  his  own  best  in- 
terests and  his  highest  success  in  the  profes- 
sion lie  in  exactly  parallel  lines,  and  demand 
of  him  constant  effort  to  reach  the  highest 
standard  of  intelligence,  in  the  clearness  and 
calmness  of  his  mental  and  moral  judgments 
and  in  probity  of  character  and  nobleness 
of  aim. — Canada  Educational  Journal. 


MY  FATHER'S  MEMOIR:  IV. 


BY  DR.  JOHN  BROWN. 


FOR  the  "heroic"  old  man  of  Haddington 
my  father  had  a  peculiar  reverence,  as 
indeed  we  all  have — ^as  well  we  may.  He  was 
our  king,  the  founder  of  our  dynasty;  we 
dated  from  him,  and  he  was  <'  hedged  "  ac- 
cordingly by  a  certain  sacredness  or  "  di- 
vinity." I  well  remember  with  what  sur- 
prise and  pride  I  found  myself  asked  by'a 
blacksmith's  wife  in  a  remote  hamlet  among 
the  hop-gardens  of  Kent,  if  I  was  ''  the  son 
of  the  Self-interpreting  Bible."  I  possess, 
as  an  heirloom,  the  New  Testament  which 
my  father  fondly  regarded  as  the  one  his 
grandfather,  when  a  herd  laddie,  got  from 
the  Professor  who  heard  him  ask  for  it,  and 
promised  him  it  if  he  could  read  a  verse ; 
and  he  has  in  his  beautiful  small  hand  writ- 
ten in  it  what  follows :  "  He  (John  Brown 
of  Haddington)  had  now  acquired  so  much 
of  Greek  as  encouraged  him  to  hope  that  he 
might  at  length  be  prepared  to  reap  the 
richest  of  all  rewards  which  classical  learn  • 
ing  could  confer  on  him,  the  capacity  of 
reading  in  the  original  tongue  the  blessed 


New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 
Full  of  this  hope,  he  became  anxious  to  pos- 
sess a  copy  of  the  invaluable  volume.  One 
night,  having  committed  the  charge  of  his 
sheep  to  a  companion,  he  set  out  on  a  mid- 
night journey  to  St.  Andrews,,  a  distance  of 
twenty-four  miles.  He  reached  his  desti- 
nation in  the  morning,  and  went  to  the 
bookseller's  shop  asking  for  a  copy  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament.  The  master  of  the 
shop,  surprised  at  such  a  request  from  a 
shepherd  boy,  was  disposed  to  make  game  of 
him.  Some  of  the  professors  coming  into 
the  shop  questioned  the  lad  about  his  em- 
ployment and  studies.  After  hearing  his 
tale,  one  of  them  desired  the  bookseller  to 
bring  the  volume.  He  did  so,  and  drawing 
it  down,  said,  'Boy,  read  this,  and  you  shall 
have  it  for  nothing.'  The  boy  did  so,  ac- 
quitted himself  to  the  admiration  of  his 
judges,  and  carried  off  his  Testament,  and 
when  the  evening  arrived,  was  studying  it 
in  the  midst  of  his  flock  on  the  braes  of  Ab- 
emethy." 

I  doubt  not  my  father  regarded  this  little 
worn  old  book,  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  which 
his  ancestor  so  nobly  won,  and  wore,  and 
warred  with,  with  not  less  honest  veneration 
and  pride  than  does  his  dear  friend  James 
Douglas  of  Cavers  the  Percy  pennon  borne 
away  at  Otterbourne.  When  I  read,  in 
Uncle  William's  admirable  Life  of  his 
father,  his  own  simple  story  of  his  early  life 
— his  loss  of  father  and  mother  before  he 
was  eleven,  his  discovering  (as  true  a  dis- 
c&very  as  Dr.  Young's  of  the  characters  of 
the  Rosetta  stone,  or  Rawlinson's  of  the 
cuneiform  letters)  the  Greek  characters,  his 
defence  of  himself  against  the  astonishing 
and  base  charge  of  getting  his  learning  from 
the  devil  (that  shrewd  personage  would  not 
have  employed  him  on  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment), his  eager,  indomitable  study,  his 
running  miles  to  and  back  again  to  hear  a 
sermon  after  folding  his  sheep  at  noon,  his 
keeping  his  family  creditably  on  never  more 
than  ;^5o,  and  for  long  on  JP^^o  a  year, 
giving  largely  in  charity,  and  never  want- 
ing, as  he  said,  "lying  money" — when  I 
think  of  all  this,  I  feel  what  a  strong,  inde- 
pendent, manly  nature  he  must  have  had. 
We  all  know  his  saintly  character,  his  devo* 
tion  to  learning,  and  to  the  work  of  preach- 
ing and  teaching ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been, 
like  most  complete  men,  full  of  humor  and 
keen  wit.  Some  of  his  snell  sayings  arc  still, 
remembered.  A  lad  of  an  excitable  tem- 
perament waited  on  him,  and  informed  him 
he  wished  to  be  a  preacher  of  the  gospel. 
My  great-grandfather,  finding  him  as  weak 
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in  intellect  as  he  was  strong  in  conceit,  ad- 
vised him  to  continue  in  his  present  voca- 
tion. The  young  man  said,  ''  But  I  wish  to 
preach  and  glorify  God.*'  "My  young 
friend,  a  man  may  glorify  God  making 
broom  besoms;  stick  to  your  trade,  and 
glorify  God  by  your  walk  and  conversa- 
tion." 

The  late  Dr.  Husband  of  Dunfermline 
called  on  him  when  he  was  preparing  to  set 
out  for  Gifford,  and  was  beginning  to  ask 
him  some  questions  as  to  the  place  grace 
held  in  the  Divine  economy.  "  Come  away 
^i'  me  and  I'll  expound  that;  but  when  I'm 
speaking,  look  you  after  my  feet."  They 
got  upon  a  rough  bit  of  common,  and  the 
eager  and  full*  minded  old  man  was  in  the 
midst  of  his  unfolding  the  Divine  scheme, 
and  his  student  was  drinking  in  his  words, 
and  forgetting  his  part  of  the  bargain.  His 
master  stumbled  and  fell,  and,  getting  up, 
somewhat  sharply  said,  "James,  the  grace  o' 
God  can  do  much,  but  it  canna  gi'e  a  man 
common  sense;"  which  is  as  good  theology 
as  sense. 

A  scoffing  blacksmith  seeing  him  jogging 
up  to  a  house  near  the  smithy  on  his  pony, 
which  was  halting,  said  to  him,  "Mr. 
Brown,  ye' re  in  the  Scripture  line  the  day 
— 'the  legs  o'  the  lame  are  not  equal.*" 
"So  is  a  parable  in  the  mouth  of  a  fool." 

On  his  coming  to  Haddington,  there  was 
one  man  who  held  out  against  his  "call.** 
Mr.  Brown  meeting  him  when  they  could 
not  avoid  each  other,  the  non-content  said, 
"  Ye  see,  sir,  I  canna  say  what  I  dinna  think, 
and  I  think  ye*  re  ower  young  and  inexperi- 
enced for  this  charge.**  "So  I  think  too, 
David,  but  it  would  never  do  for  you  and  me 
to  gang  in  the  face  o*  the  hale  congregation,^^ 

The  following  is  a  singular  illustration  of 
the  prevailing  dark  and  severe  tone  of  the 
religious  teaching  of  that  time,  and  also  of 
its  strength : — A  poor  old  woman,  of  great 
worth  and  excellent  understanding,  in  whose 
conversation  Mr.  Brown  took  much  pleas- 
ure, was  on  her  death-bed.  Wishing  to  try 
her  faith,  he  said  to  her,  "Janet,  what 
would  you  say  if,  after  all  He  has  done  for 
you,  God  should  let  you  drop  into  hell?" 
"  E'en's  (even  as)  he  likes ;  if  he  does,  He^li 
lose  mair  than  F II  do. '  *  There  is  something 
not  less  than  sublime  in  this  reply. 

I'han  my  grandfather  and  "Uncle  Eben- 
ezer,"  no  two  brothers  could  be  more  dif- 
ferent in  nature  or  more  united  in  affection. 
My  grandfather  was  a  man  of  great  natural 
good  sense,  well  read  and  well  knowledged, 
easy  but  not  indolent,  never  ovei  flowing  but 
never  empty,   homely  but  dignified,  and 


fuller  of  love  to  all  sentient  creatures  than 
any  other  human  being  I  ever  knew»  \  had, 
when  a  boy  of  ten,  two  rabbits,  Oscar  and 
Li  via :  why  so  named  is  a  secret  I  have  lost; 
perhaps  it  was  an  Ossianic  union  of  the  Ro- 
man with  the  Gael.  Oscar  was  a  brood- 
nosed,  manly,  rather  brusque  husband,  who 
used  to  .snort  when  angry,  and  bite  too; 
Livia  was  a  thin-faced,  meek,  and  I  fear, 
deceitfullish  wife,  who  could  smile,  and  then 
bite.  One  evening  I  had  lifted  both  these 
worthies,  by  the  ears  of  course,  and  was 
taking  them  from  their  clover  to  their  beds, 
when  my  grandfather,  who  had  been  walk- 
ing out  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  met  me. 
I  had  just  kissed  the  two  creatures,  out  of 
mingled  love  to  them,  and  pleasure  at  hav- 
ing caught  them  without  much  trouble.  He 
took  me  by  the  chin,  and  kissed  me,  and 
then  Oscar  and  Livia  !  Wonderful  man,  I 
thought,  and  still  think ! — doubtless  he  had 
seen  me  in  my  private  fondness,  and  wished 
to  please  me. 

He  was  forever  doing  good  in  his  quiet 
yet  earnest  way.  Not  only  on  Sunday  when 
he  preached  solid  gospel  sermons,  full  of 
quaint  familliar  expressions,  such  as  I  fear 
few  of  my  readers  could  take  up,  full  of  sol- 
emn, affectionate  appeals,  full  of  his  own 
simplicity  and  love ;  the  Monday  also  found 
him  ready  with  his  every  day-gospel.  If  he 
met  a  drover  from  Lochaber  who  had  crossed 
the  Campsie  Hills,  and  was  making  across 
Carnwath  Moor  to  the  Calstane  Slap,  and 
thence  into  England  by  the  drove-road,  he 
accosted  him  with  a  friendly  smile, — ^gave 
him  a  reasonable  tract,  and  dropped  into 
him  some  words  of  Divine  truth.  He  was 
thus  continually  doing  good.  Go  where  he 
might,  he  had  his  message  to  every  one ;  to 
a  servant  lass,  to  a  poor  wanderer  on  the 
bleak  streets,  to  gentle  and  simple — ^he 
flowed  forever  plena  rivo. 

Uncle  Ebenezer,  on  the  other  hand, 
flowed  per  saltum  ;  he  was  always  good  and 
saintly,  but  he  was  great  once  a  week ;  six 
days  he  brooded  over  his  message,  was  si- 
lent, withdrawn,  self- involved ;  on  the  Sab- 
bath, that  downcast,  almost  timid  man,  who 
shunned  men,  the  instant  he  was  in  the 
pulpit,  stood  up  a  son  of  thunder.  Such  a 
voice  !  such  a  piercing  eye !  such  an  inevi- 
table forefinger,  held  out  trembling  with  the 
terrors  of  the  Lord  ;  such  a  power  of  asking 
questions  and  letting  them  fall  deep  into  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers,  and  then  answering 
them  himself,  with  an  "Ah,  sirs!"  that 
thrilled  and  quivered  from  him  to  them. 

I  remember  his  astonishing  us  all  with  a 
sudden  burst.     It  was  a  sermon  upon  the 
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apparent  plus  of  evil  in  this  world,  and  he 
had  driven  himself  and  us  all  to  despair — so 
much  sin,  so  much  misery — when,  taking 
advantage  of  the  chapter  he  had  read,  the 
account  of  the  uproar  at  Ephesus  in  the 
theatre,  he  said,  **Ah,  sirs !  what  if  some 
of  the  men,  who,  for  '  about  the  space  of 
two  hours,*  cried  out,  'Great  is  Diana  of 
the  Ephesians,'  have  for  the  space  of  eigh- 
teen hundred  years  and  more  been  crying 
day  and  night,  '  Great  and  marvellous  are 
thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty ;  just  and 
true  are  all  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints ; 
who  shall  not  fear  thee,  O  Lord,  and  glorify 
thy  name?  for  thou  only  art  holy.'  " 

You  have,  doubtless,  heard  the  story  of 
Lord  Brougham  going  to  hear  him.  It  is 
very  characteristic,  and  as  I  had  it  from 
Mrs.  Cuningfiame,  who  was  present,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  tell  it.  Brougham  and  Den- 
roan  were  on  a  visit  to  James  Stuart  of 
Dunearn,  about  the  time  of  the  Queen's 
trial.  They  had  asked  Stuart  where  they 
should  go  to  church ;  he  said  he  would  take 
them  to  a  Seceder  minister  at  Inverkeithing. 
They  went.  As  Mr.  Stuart  had  described  the 
saintly  old  man.  Brougham  said  he  would 
like  to  b^  introduced  to  him,  and  arriving 
before  service  time,  Mr.  Stuart  called,  and 
left  a  message  that  some  gentlemen  wished 
to  see  him.  The  answer  was  that  "  Maister  " 
Brown  saw  nobody  before  divine  worship. 
He  then  sent  in  Brougham  and  Denman's 
names.  ''  Mr.  Brown's  compliments  to  Mr. 
Sttiart,  and  he  sees  nobody  before  sermon," 
and  in  a  few  minutes  out  came  the  stooping, 
shy  old  man,  and  passed  them,  unconscious 
of  their  presence.  They  sat  in  the  front 
gallery,  and  he  preached  a  faithful  sermon, 
full  of  fire  and  of  native  force.  They  came . 
away  greatly  moved,  and  each  wrote  to  Lord 
Jeffrey  to  lose  not  a  week  in  coming  to  hear 
the  greatest  natural  orator  they  had  ever 
heard.  Jeffrey  came  next  Sunday,  and  often 
after  declared  he  never  heard  such  words, 
such  a  sacred,  untaught  gift  of  speech. 
Nothing  was  more  beautiful  than  my  father's 
admiration  and  emotion  when  listening  to 
his  uncle's  rapt  passages,  or  than  his  child- 
like faith  in  my  father's  exegetical  prowess. 
He  used  to  have  a  list  of  difficult  passages 
ready  for  "  my  nephew,"  and  the  moment 
the  oracle  gave  a  decision,  the  old  man 
asked  him  to  repeat  it,  and  then  took  a 
permanent  note  of  it,  and  would  assuredly 
preach  it  some  day  with  his  own  proper 
unction  and  power.  One  story  of  him  I 
must  give ;  my  father,  who  heard  it  not  long 
before  his  own  death,  was  delighted  with  it, 
and  for  some  days  repeated  it  to  every  one. 


Uncle  Ebenezer,  with  all  his  mildness  and 
general  complaisance,  was,  like  most  of  the 
Browns,  tenctx  propositi,  firm  to  obstinacy. 
He  had  established  a  week-da^  sermon  at 
the  North  Ferry,  about  two  miles  from  his 
own  town,  Inverkeithing.  It  was,  I  think, 
on  the  Tuesdays.  It  was  winter,  and  a  wild, 
drifting  and  dangerous  day ;  his  daughters 
— his  wife  was  dead — besought  him  not  to 
go ;  he  smiled  vaguely,  but  continued  get- 
ting into  his  big  coat.  Nothing  would  stay 
him,  and  away  he  and  the  pony  stumbled 
through  the  dumb  and  blinding  snow.  He 
was  half-way  on  his  journey,  and  had  got 
into  the  sermon  he  was  going  to  preach,  and 
was  utterly  insensible  to  the  outward  storm  : 
his  pony  getting  its  feet  balled,  staggered 
about,  and  at  last  upset  his  master  and  him- 
self into  the  ditch  at  the  roadside.  The 
feeble,  heedless,  rapt  old  man  might  have 
perished  there,  had  not  some  carters,  bring- 
ing up  whiskey  casks  from  the  Ferry,  seen 
the  catastrophe,  and  rushing  up,  raising  him, 
and  dichtifC  him,  with  much  commiseration 
and  blunt  speech — "Puir  auld  man,  what 
brocht  ye  here  in  sic  a  day?"  There  they 
were,  a  rough  crew,  surrounding  the  saintly 
man,  some  putting  on  his  hat,  sorting  and 
cheering  him,  and  others  knocking  the  balls 
off  the  pony's  feet,  and  stuffmg  them  with 
grease.  He  was  most  polite  and  grateful, 
and  one  of  these  cordial  rufhans  having 
pierced  a  cask,  brought  him  a  horn  of  whis- 
key, and  said,  **  Tak  that,  it'll  hearten  ye." 
He  took  the  horn,  and  bowing  to  them, 
said,  ''  Sirs,  let  us  give  thanks !"  and  there, 
by  the  road-side,  in  the  drift  and  storm, 
with  these  wild  fellows,  he  asked  a  blessing 
on  it,  and  for  his  kind  deliverers,  and  took 
a  tasting  of  the  horn.  The  men  cried  like 
children.  They  lifted  him  on  his  pony,  one 
going  with  him,  and  when  the  rest  arrived 
in  Inverkeithing,  they  repeated  the  story  to 
everybody,  and  broke  down  in  tears  i;^hen- 
ever  they  came  to  the  blessing.  "And  to 
think  o'  askih'  a  blessin'  on  a  tass  o'  whis- 
key!" Next  Presbytery  day,  after  the  or- 
dinary business  was  over,  he  rose  up — he 
seldom  spoke — and  said,  ''  Moderator,  I 
have  something  personal  to  myself  to  say.  I 
have  often  said,  that  real  kindness  belongs 
only  to  true  Christians,  but " — and  then  he 
told  the  story  of  these  men — "  but  more 
true  kindness  I  never  experienced  than  from 
these  lads.  They  may  have  had  the  grace 
of  God,  I  don't  know ;  but  I  never  mean 
again  to  be  so  positive  in  speaking  of  this 
matter." 

When  he  was  on  a  missionary  tour  in  the 
north,  he  one  morning  met  a  band  of  High- 
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land  shearers  on  their  way  to  the  harvest ; 
he  asked  them  to  stop  and  hear  the  word  of 
God.  They  said  they  could  not,  as  they  had 
their  wages  to  work  for.  He  offered  them 
what  they  said  they  would  lose ;  to  this  they 
agreed,  and  he  paid  them,  and  closing  his 
eyes  engaged  in  prayer ;  when  he  had  ended, 
he  looked  up  and  his  congregation  had 
vanished  !  His  shrewd  brother,  Thomas, 
to  whom  he  complained  of  this  faithlessness, 
said,  ''  Eben,  the  next  time  ye  pay  folk  to 
hear  you  preach,  keep  your  eyes  open,  and 
pay  them  when  you  are  done."  I  remember, 
on  another  occasion,  in  Bristo  Church,  with 
an  immense  audience,  he  had  been  going 
over  the  Scripture  accounts  of  great  sinners 
repenting  and  turning  to  God,  repeating 
their  names,  from  Manasseh  onwards.  He 
seemed  to  have  closed  the  record,  when, 
fixing  his  eyes  on  the  end  of  the  central 
passage,  he  called  out  abruptly,  ''I  see  a 
man  !'*  Every  one  looked  to  that  point — 
''  I  see  a  man  of  Tarsus ;  and  he  sa3rs.  Make 
mention  of  me  !"  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  discourses  of  "  Uncle  Ebenezer," 
with  these  abrupt  appeals  and  sudden  starts, 
were  unwritten  or  extempore;  they  were 
carefully  composed  and  written  out,— only 
these  flashes  of  thought  and  passion  came  on 
him  suddenly  when  writing,  and  were  there- 
fore quite  natural  when  delivered — they 
came  on  him  again. 

The  Rev.  John  Belfrage,  M.  D.,  had  more 
power  over  my  father's  actions  and  his  re- 
lations to  the  world,  than  any  other  of  his 
friends :  over  his  thoughts  and  convictions 
proper,  not  much, — few  living  men  had, 
and  even  among  the  mighty  dead,  he  called 
no  man  master.  He  used  to  say  that  the 
three  master  intellects  devoted  to  the  study 
of  divine  truth  since  the  apostles,  were 
Augustine,  Calvin,  and  Jonathan  Edwards ; 
but  that  even  they  were  only  primi  inter 
pares, — this  by  the  bye. 

On  all  that  concerned  his  outward  life  as  a 
public  teacher,  as  a  father,  aiid  as  a  mem- 
ber of  society,  he  consulted  Dr.  Belfrage, 
and  was  swayed  greatly  by  his  judgment,  as, 
for  instance,  the  choice  of  a  profession  for 
myself,  his  second  marriage,  etc.  He  knew 
him  to  be  his  t^ue  friend,  and  not  only  wise 
and  honest,  but  preeminently  a  man  of  af- 
fairs, capax  rerum.  Dr.  Belfrage  was  a  great 
man  in  posse,  if  ever  I  saw  one, — "a  village 
Hampden. ' *  Greatness  was  of  his  essence ; 
nothing  paltry,  nothing  secondary,  nothing 
untrue.  Large  in  body,  large  and  handsome 
in  face,  lofty  in  manner  to  his  equals  or 
superiors;  homely,  familiar,  cordial  with 
the  young  and  the  poor — I  never  met  with 


a  more  truly  royal  nature — ^more  native  and 
endued  to  rule,  guide,  and  benefit  mankind.* 
He  was  forever  scheming  for  the  good  of 
others,  and  chiefly  in  the  way  of  helping 
them  to  help  themselves.  From  a  curious 
want  of  ambition — his  desire  for  advance- 
ment was  for  that  of  his  friends,  not  for  his 
own,  and  here  he  was  ambitious  and  zealous 
enough, — from  non-concentration  of  his 
faculties  in  early  life,  and  from  an  affection 
of  the  heart  which  ultimately  killed  him — it 
was  too  big  for  his  body,  and  under  the 
relentless  hydrostatic  law,  at  last  shattered 
the  tabernacle  it  moved,  like  a  steam-engine 
too  powerful  for  the  vessel  it  finds  itself 
in, — his  mental  heart  also  was  too  big  for  his 
happiness, — from  these  causes,  along  inth  a 
love  for  gardening,  which  was  a  passion,  and 
an  inherited  competency,  which  took  away 
what  John  Hunter  calls  ''the  stimulus  of 
necessity,"  you  may  understand  how  this 
remarkable  man — instead  of  being  a  Prime 
Minister,  a  Lord  Chancellor,  or  a  Dr.  Gre- 
gory, a  George  Stephenson,  or  likeliest  of 
all,  a  John  Howard,  without  some  of  his 
weaknesses-^lived  and  died  minister  of  the 
small  congregation  of  Slateford,  near  Edin- 
burgh. It  is  also  true  that  he  was  a  physi- 
cian, and  an  energetic  and  successful  one, 
and  got  rid  of  some  of  his  love  of  doing  good 
to  and  managing  human  beings  in  this  way; 
he  was  also  an  oracle  in  his  district,  to  whom 
many  had  the  wisdom  to  go  to  take  as  well 
as  ask  advice,  and  who  was  never  weary  of 
entering  into  the  most  minute  details,  and 
taking  endless  pains,  being  like  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, a  strong  believer  in  ''the  power  of 
littles."  It  would  be  out  of  place,  though 
it  would  not  be  uninteresting,  to  tell  how 
this  great  resident  power — this  strong  will 
and  authority,  this  capacious,  clear  and 
beneficent  intellect— dwelt  in  its  petty 
sphere,  like  an  oak  in  a  flower-pot;  but  I 
cannot  help  recalling  that  signal  act  of 
friendship  and  of  power  in  the  matter  of  my 
father's  translation  from  Rose  Street  to 
Broughton  Place,  to  which  you  have  re- 
ferred. 

It  was  one  of  the  turning-points  of  my 
father's  history.  Dr,  Belfrage,  though  sel- 
dom a  speaker  in  the  public  courts  of  his 
church,  was  always  watchful  of  the  interests 

*  On  one  occasion,  Mr.  Hall  of  Kelso,  an  excellent 
but  very  odd  man,  in  whom  the  f^o  was  very  strong, 
and  who,  if  be  had  been  a  Spaniiml,  would,  to  adopt 
Coleridge's  story,  have  taken  off  or  touched  his  hat 
whenever  he  spoke  of  himself,  met  Dr.  Belfrage  is 
the  lobby  of  the  Synod,  aud  drawing  himself  op  as 
he  passed,  he  muttered,  "High  and  mighty!" 
"  There's  a  pair  of  us,  Mr.  Hall." 
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of  his  people  and  of  his  friends.  On  the 
Rose  Street  question  he  had  from  the  be- 
ginning formed  a  strong  opinion.  My  father 
had  made  his  statement,  indicating  his 
leaning,  but  leaving  himself  absolutely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Synod.  There  was  some 
speaking,  all  on  one  side,  and  for  a  time  the 
Synod  seemed  to  incline  to  be  absolute,  and 
refuse  the  call  of  Broughton  Place.  The 
house  was  everywhere  crowded,  and  breath- 
less with  interest,  my  father  sitting  motion- 
less, anxious  and  pale,  prepared  to  submit 
without  a  word,  but  retaining  his  own  mind ; 
everything  looked  like  a  unanimous  decision 
for  Rose  Street,  when  Dr.  Belfrage  rose  up 
and  caitoe  forward  into  the  ''passage,/'  and 
with  his  first  sentence  and  look,  took  pos- 
session of  the  house.  He  stated,  with  clear 
and  simple  argument,  the  truth  and  reason 
of  the  case;  and  then  having  fixed  himself 
there,  he  took  up  the  personal  interests  and 
feeling  of  his  friend,  and  putting  before 
them  what  they  were  about  to  do  in  sending 
back  my  father,  closed  with  a  burst  of 
indignant  appeal — "I  ask  you  now,  not  as 
Christians,  I  ask  you  as  gentlemen,  are  you 
prepared  to  do  this?"  Every  one  felt  it 
was  settled,  and  so  it  was.  My  father  never 
forgot  this  great  act  of  his  friend. 

This  remarkable  man,  inferior  to  my 
father  in  learning,  in  intensity,  in  compact- 
ness and  in  power  of — so  to  speak— focussing 
himself,— admiring  his  keen  eloquence,  his 
devotedness  to  his  sacred  art,  rejoicing  in  his 
fame,  jealous  of  his  honor — was,  by  reason 
of  his  own  massive  understanding,  his  warm 
and  great  heart,  and  his  instinctive  know- 
ledge of  men,  my  father's  most  valued  friend, 
for  he  knew  best  and  most  of  what  my 
father  knew  least;  and  on  his  death,  my 
^Either  said  he  felt  himself  thus  far  unpro- 
tected and  unsafe.  He  died  at  Rothesay  of 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  I  had  the  sad 
privilege  of  being  with  him  to  the  last;  and 
any  nobler  spectacle  of  tender,  generous 
affection,  high  courage,  child-like  submis- 
sion to  the  Supreme  Will,  and  of  magnani- 
mity in  its  true  sense,  I  do  not  again  expect 
to  see.  On  the  morning  of  his  death  he 
said  to^me,  "John,  come  and  tell  me  hon- 
estly liow  this  is  to  end;  tell  me  the  last 
symptoms  in  their  sequence."  I  knew  the 
man,  and  was  honest,  and  told  him  all  I 
knew.  "  It  there  any  chance  of  stupor  or 
dehrium?"  "  I  think  not.  Death  (to  take 
Bichat's  division)  will  begin  at  the  heart 
itself,  and  you  will  die  conscious."  "lam 
plad  of  that.  It  was  Samuel  Johnson,  wasn't 
It,  who  wished  not  to  die  unconscious,  that 
he  might  enter  the  eternal  world  with  his 


mind  unclouded;  but  you  know,  John,  that 
was  physiological  nonsense.  We  leave  the 
brain,  and  all  this  ruined  body,  behind ;  but 
I  would  like  to  be  in  my  senses  when  I  take 
my  last  look  on  this  wonderful  world," 
looking  across  the  still  sea  towards  the 
Argyleshire  hills,  lying  in  the  light  of  sun- 
rise, "and  on  my  friends — of  you,"  fixing 
his  eyes  on  a  faithful  friend  and  myself. 
And  it  was  so ;  in  less  than  an  hour  he  was 
dead,  sitting  er^t  in  his  chair — his  disease 
had  for  weeks  prevented  him  from  lying 
down, — all  the  dignity,  simplicity,  and 
benignity  of  its  master  resting  upon  and,  as 
it  were,  supporting  that  "ruin,"  which  he 
had  left. 


A  LESSON  FROM  WHITELOCK'S 

SERVANT. 


BY  WILLIAM  F.  PORTER. 


WHEN  Cromwell  took  charge  of  the  af- 
fairs in  England,  he  appointed,  among 
others,  Bulstrode  Whitelock  envoy  to 
Sweden.  Accompanied  by  a  confidential 
servant  he  set  out  for  the  coast  to  embark  on 
his  mission.  His  last  night  in  England  was 
spent  m  Hapirich.  Being  much  disturbed 
by  a  heavy  storm,  and  distracted  by  the 
nation's  affairs  and  by  the  responsibility 
resting  upon  him,  he  rolled  restlessly  about 
on  his  bed.  His  servant  slept  in  the  same 
room.  He  noticed  that  his  master  was  not 
resting  well,  and  shrewdly  guessing  the 
reason,  he  said  to  Whitelock : 

"  Pray,  sir,  will  you  give  me  leave  to  ask 
a  question?" 

"  Certainly,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Pray,  sir,  do  you  think  God  governed 
the  world  pretty  well  before  you  came  into 
it?" 

"Undoubtedly,"  Whitelock  replied. 

'*  And  pray  you,  sir,"  the  servant  con- 
tinued, "  do  you  think  he  will  govern  it 
quite  as  well  when  you  are  gone  out  of  it  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  was  the  reply.      ^ 

Then  the  servant  said  :  "  Pray,  you,  sir, 
excuse  m^,  but  do  you  not  think  you  may 
trust  Him  to  govern  it  quite  as  well  as  long 
as  you  live?" 

To  this  Whitelock  had  nothing  to  say, 
but  turning  about  he  soon  fell  fast  asleep, 
and  remained  in  sound  slumber  till  he  was 
summoned  to  embark. 

Just  at  this  time  of  the  school  year  there 
are  many  Whitelocks  in  our  public  schools, 
— young  men,  and  more  frequently  young 
women^  fresh  from  the  classes  of  a  normal 
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school,  who  feel  intensely  the  responsibility 
of  their  work.  For  the  past  two  or  three 
years  they  have  been  studying  common 
branches,  methods,  psychology,  and  what 
not.  They  have  dwelt  on  the  awfulness  of 
ignorance  and  the  delights  of  knowledge. 
They  have  indulged  in  building  air-castles, 
in  which  they  saw  themselves  the  unques^ 
tioned  rulers  of  a  pleasant  domain,  and  they 
were  so  equipped  with  modern  methods 
that  no  case  could  arise  to'  worry  them  or 
cause  them  trouble. 

All  honor  to  them  for  their  confidence  in 
themselves  and  for  their  eagerness  to  engage 
in  the  work  !  All  honor  to  them  for  the 
high  aspirations  they  have  for  themselves, 
and  for  the  hopes  they  entertain  of  their 
pupils  and  their  work!  From  the  modified 
results  of  such  ambition  come  the  best  pf 
teachers.  But  many  finding  that  it  was 
principally  a  dream,  become  totally  dis- 
heartened, and  are  ready  to  give  up  in  des- 
pair. 

Would  that  all  such  teachers  might  learn 
the  lesson  that  Whitelock's  servant  taught 
him!  How  poorly  we  are  fitted  to  do  the 
work  of  the  Almighty  in  even  a  very  small 
part  of  this  one  sphere,  and  yet  what  in- 
struments for  good  we  may  be  in  His  hands 
if  we  are  always  ready  to  listen,  to  learn, 
and  to  obey  with  patience !  —  American 
Teacher, 


TEACHERS  WHOM  I  KNOW. 


BY  WARREN  WINTHROP. 


M 


ISS  P ,  a  highly  sensitive  nature, 

sufTered  greatly  from  the  fact  that  she 
was  not  a  normal  school  graduate,  not  even  a 
high  school  graduate,  and  was  much  inclined 
to  leave  teaching,  by  marriage  or  otherwise, 
simply  because  she  had  not  been  trained  for 
it.  It  was  only  by  the  most  persistent 
effort  on  the  part  of  myself  and  others  that 
she  was  induced  to  remain  where  she  was 
doing  in  many  respects  the  best  work  I  have 
even  seen. 

A  few  months  from  graduation  her  health 
failed  temporarily,  and  some  months  were 
devoted  to  regaining  physical  vigor.  When 
strong  she  was  induced  to  go  into  a  school 
as  a  substitute,  and  without  any  desire  on 
her  part  she  was  elected  to  a  permanent 
position.  Through  much  reading  and 
school  visiting  she  learned  what  she  could 
from  others,  but  fortunately  she  was  forced 
to  rely  on  her  own  tact. 

Miss  V was  an  experienced  teacher 


whose  percentage  results  were  all  that  could 
be  desired.  The  pupils  of  no  teacher  showed 
such  intellectual  power,  but  she  promoted  a 
much  smaller  per  cent,  than  any  other 
teacher,  and  the  pupils  not  promoted  sufiered 
for  years  from  her  vigorous  treatment. 

John was  one  of  those  characters 

who  certainly  could  never  be  promoted  from 

Miss  V 's  room.     It  was  a  misfortune 

that  he  was  allowed  to  go  to  her  room.  He 
rebelled  at  her  treatment,  would  not  study, 
accepted  her  verdict  that  he  was  stupid,  and 
vexed  her  in  every  way  possible.  He  was 
determined  to  leave  school,  his  &ther  was 
equally   determined    that    he  should  not. 

Miss  V had  kept  him  after  school  to  the 

utmost  limit  of  her  regulations,  had  punished 
him  by  every  art  and  device  she  could  invent, 
and  finally  demanded  his  expulsion. 

One  member  of  the  committee  suggested 

that  he  be  transferred  to  Miss  P 's  room 

in  the  same  grade,  and  it  was  so  arranged. 

Miss  V rebelled,  said  it  was  dislo^ty 

to  her,,  demoralizing  to  the  school,  unfedr, 
unjust,  unkind,  etc.,  etc.  She  finally 
threatened  to  resign,  but  fortunately  the 
committee  had  the  strength  of  purpose  to  go 
forward, — and  of  course  she  did  not  resign. 
John's  scheme  had  been  to  get  expelled, 
and  he   was  no  better  pleased  than  Miss 

V at  the  turn   in  affairs.     Study  be 

would  not.     One  day  Miss  P discovered 

him  taking  an  old  watch  to  pieces  at  his 
desk.  She  asked  him  to  stop  a  moment 
after  school.  He  expected  a  sensation,  but 
she  merely  said :  "  Are  you  interested  in  the 
works  of  a  watch  ?  Do  you  think  you  could 
take  the  clock  to  pieces  and  put  it  together 
without  harm  coming  to  it?"  To  both  of 
which  questions  he  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative, assuring  her  that  if  it  was  not  all  right 
he  would  pay  for  having  it  made  right,  for 
he  would  like  to  do  it.  She  arranged  for 
him  to  take  it  apart  the  next  Friday  after- 
noon, and  explain  the  working  to  the  school, 
and  decided  to  giv6  up  the  entire  hour  for 
general  exercises  to  this  work.  When  the 
hour  came  she  acted  as  his  amanuensis  at 
the  blackboard,  writing  out  the  various 
points  of  his  explanation.  She  had  the 
class  copy  this  outline  afterward,  and  gave 
as  the  subject  of  the  compositions  a  week 

later,   *'John  's  Explanation  of   the 

Clock." 

From  that  hour  he  was  interested  in  his 
school  work,  and  studied  with  all  his  might. 
There  was  no  more  loyal  bov  in  the  school. 
The  teacher  had  no  truer  friend,  and  his 
rank  became  respectable:  not  only  so,  but 
Miss  P thereafter  found  a  subject  for 
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every  composition  day  in  which  some  dull 
pupil  could  be  specially  interested,  and 
something  he  could  do  as  well  as  though  he 
were  more  bookish. — American  Teacher, 


THE  READING  TASTE. 


THE  taste  for  good  reading  is  usually  ac- 
quired. It  is  the  result  of  education, 
of  patient  training.  We  have  no  right  to 
expect  or  demand  that  a  child  love  good 
books  unless  he  has  been  aided  effectually 
by  teachers  or  parents.  We  hear  people 
attribute  the  lack  of  love  for  good  reading 
to  a  natural  weakness  or  depravity  of  the 
child,  when  it  is  really  the  weakness  or 
neglect  of  those  whose  business  it  was  to 
establish  the  habit  and  create  the  taste  for 
good  reading.  A  child  must  learn  to  love 
good  reading  by  practice  in  good  reading. 
There  are  many  ways  in  which  he  can  be 
made  or  tempted  to  read  good  books  until 
he  does  enjoy  them. 

Almost  no  child  likes  to  practice  upon 
the  piano  for  an  hour  a  day,  but  the  parent 
is  so  anxious  for  her  to  use  her  fingers  skill- 
fully that  she  hires,  teases,  coaxes,  and  if 
need  be  requires  her  to  sit  at  the  piano  for 
an  hour  a  day  and  thump  away  upon  the 
instrument.  The  child  prefers  play  out  of 
doors,  prefers  her  companions  to  the  soli- 
tude of  the  music  room,  but  she  is  made  to 
see  the  advantage  of  being  a  good  player, 
and  how  impossible  that  is  without  this 
practice.  And  then  a  teacher  is  employed 
once  a  week  or  oftener  to  give  her  an  hour's 
lesson  for  her  to  practice  upon  for  another 
week,  and  she  does  it  whether  she  likes  it 
or  not. 

Now,  consider  how  much  more  important, 
even,  it  is  that  a  child  be  taught  to  like 
good  reading.  How  much  it  would  mean 
through  life  for  a  child  to  have  an  expert 
teacher  come  to  the  home  for  an  hour  once 
a  week  and  talk  to  the  child  about  some 
first-class  book  ;  tell  all  about  the  man  who 
wrote  it ;  about  the  way  he  came  to  write 
it ;  what  men  have  thought  and  said  about 
it ;  how  much  good  it  has  done ;  what  good 
it  will  do  to  know  all  about  it ;  read  the 
prefoce  to  the  child;  talk  about  some  of 
the  leading  characters ;  read  some  descrip- 
tions of  the  leading  characters  and  promi- 
nent scenes,  and  talk  about  the  special 
truths  to  be  emphasized  by  the  book.  After 
that  the  child  might  be  called  to  read  aloud 
^  by  himself,  or  before  the  family  if  he  chose, 
for  half  an  hour  a  day,  and  at  the  next  les- 
son ^e  teacher  could  talk  about  it,  and  if 


he  had  not  gotten  hold  of  it,  h^  might  read 
it  over  again  as  he  would  repractice  a  piano 
lesson. 

It  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  matter 
for  any  child  to  acquire  a  taste  for  good 
reading  if  the  parents  were  earnest  in  their 
desire  that  it  should  be  acquired.  But  it  is 
not  necessary  that  expert  teachers  of  read- 
ing be  employed  for  the  average  child. 
The  school  can  and  should  accomplish  this. 
It  is  not  the  teacher's  work  merely  to  hear 
children  read,  but  rather  to  secure  a  taste 
for  good  reading.  It  is  more  important 
that  a  teacher  be  an  expert  in  securing  this 
taste  than  that  he  do  any  other  part.^of  the 
school  work  well.  Normal  schools,  summer 
schools,  afid  institutes,  should  devote  them- 
selves especially  to  this  matter.  The  teacher 
should  know  how  to  take  a  book,  a  great 
book,  and  spend  a  half-hour  talking  to  the 
class  about  it  as  indicated  abov6,  and  then 
the  children  should  be  assigned  as  much  as 
they  can  read  carefully  for  half  an  hour  a 
day,  and  every  few  days  the  teacher  should 
talk  with  them  about  it,  or  place  upon  the 
board  questions  about  it  for  them  to  answer 
in  writing.  Much  less  time  is  needed  above 
the  primary  grades  in  the  average  oral  read- 
ing lesson,  but  too  much  time  can  scarcely 
be  given  to  aiding  children  in  doing  good 
reading,  to  the  intelligent  reading  of  good 
books  by  themselves,  to  the  end  that  a  taste 
for  good  reading  be  acquired.  Parents  and 
school  officers  will  appreciate  this  work. — 
N,  E,  yaurnal  of  Education. 


AN  EASTER  WALK.* 


.  And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt. 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing. 

Sk€ikspeare, 

^^  TTOW  soft  and  warm  the  air  is!  How 
XJ.  bright  the  sunlight  glows  on  the 
fields!  The  breeze  comes  laden  with  the 
balmy  odor  of  budding  trees.  Come,  chil- 
dren, let  us  hie  to  the  hill,  and  call  on  the 
Preacher  before  the  clouds  gather  and  the 
wind  grows  chill." 

"Why,  father  1  there  is  no  preacher  liv- 
ing on  the  hill.  There  isn't  any  house 
within  a  half  mile  of  it." 

"There  is  a  preacher  living  on  the  hill, 
John.  If  you  pay  good  heed,  you  will  find 
a  whole  school  of  prophets  there.  I  have 
taken  lessons  from  them  many  a  time.^ 


If 


*  Written  by  Dr.  £.  E.  Higbee  in  1864,  and  pub- 
liflhed  anonymously  by  the  Publication  Board  of  the 
Reformed  Church. 
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"I  thought,"  said  Mary,  "that  Samuel 
started  the  school  of  prophets  long,  long 
ago,  and  far  from  this  place/' 

**You  are  right  in  this,  Mary;  but  the 
school  of  prophets  which  I  refer  to  began 
long  before  the  pious  Hannah  rejoiced  in 
Samuel  (i  Sam.  ii.),  and  it  continues  now. 
You  shall  see  it  if  you  will  get  your  bonnet 
and  come  along  with  us.'' 

''I  really  believe  that  father  is  playing 
some  trick  upon  us,"  said  the  incredulous 
John.  '*He  longs  to  take  a  tramp,  and, 
not  liking  to  go  alone,  he  takes  this  way  to 
make  us  go  along  with  him." 

"No,  John,"  said  little  Willie,  "I  saw 
on  the  hill  last  summer  a  stranfi;e-looking 
hole  in  the  rock,  and  father  woul&'t  let  me 
go  near  it.  I  believe  the  preachers  are  all 
in  there." 

"  I  think  Willie  must  have  been  reading 
about  Elijah  on  Mount  Carmel.  But  come 
on.  Master  Willie,  and  see  where  the  preach- 
ers are,  and  some  one  of  them  may  favor  us 
with  a  good  Easter  sermon  before  we  return. ' ' 

With  awakened  curiosity,  the  happy  group 
of  children  started  with  their  father  for  the 
hill.  This  was  a  rocky  ridge,  covered  with 
various  kinds  of  trees — poplars,  beech  and 
hemlock — ^with  green  and  gray  moss  scat- 
tered in  patches  amidst  the  tufted  flowers 
and  grass.  It  formed  a  lovely  retreat  dur- 
ing the  warm  summer  months;  for  under 
the  shade  of  the  trees  you  could  see  crowds 
of  smiling  flowers,  and,  near  by,  a  winding 
brook  kissing  its  sedgy  banks  and  singing  as 
sweetly  as  the  birds. 

John,  full  of  life  and  merriment,  flew  on 
ahead  of  the  rest,  expecting,  perhaps,  to  see  , 
the  preacher  before  his  father  did.  Soon, 
however,  he  came  running  back,  shouting, 
"  Father,  do  come  up  here  1  There,  in  this 
fence-corner,  do  you  see  that  queer-looking 
bug  crawling  close  by  that  stone?  What 
is  it?" 

**  One  of  the  preachers ^  John ;  and  he  has 
commenced  his  circuit  rather  early  this  year. 
I  did  not  think  we  should  come  across  a 
beetle,  as  they  are  called,  before  next  month ; 
but  I  am  glad  we  have  met  him.  He  may 
have  a  sermon  in  store  for  us." 

"  I  wonder  what  is  the  matter  with  you, 
father?"  said  Mary.  "Do  you  call  that 
ugly  brown  thing  a  preacher?  I  wouldn't 
touch  it  for  anything." 

"  Nothing  that  God  has  made,  Mary,  is 
ugly,  unless  it  makes  itself  so.  All  in  their 
nature  and  order  were  good.  You  know 
that  the  Bible  says  so  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis.  It  is  we  that  have  brought  into 
the  world  the  contradiction  of  sin.    We 


have  made  such  disorder  within  and  around 
us,  that  we  call  things  below  us  ugly,  not 
because  they  are  so,  but  because  we  feel  so. 
That  little  bug  is  busy  at  the  work  of  his 
life.  He  is  obedient  to  the  law  of  God; 
and  you  have  no  right  whatever  to  call  him 
names  and  say  he  is  ugly." 

"  But  he  knows  nothing  about  what  he  ^ 
doing,"  interrupted  John.  "If  he  did,  I 
doubt  whether  he  would  be  so  obedient, 
after  all." 

"Why,  then,  call  him  ugly.  Master 
Skeptic?  If  he  did  know  and  would  not 
obey,  as  I  fear  you  often  do,  then  you  might 
call  him  ugly." 

"But  he's  no  preacher,  anyway,"  said 
Willie.  "  There  he  is,  crawling  away  as  fast 
as  he  can,  without  saying  a  word." 

"  You  must  remember,  Willie,  that  words 
do  not  make  a  sermon.  Words  alone  will 
not  make  known  to  us  the  ways  and  will  of 
God,  unless  we  take  them  to  ourselves.  We 
must  see  their  truth,  and  feel  their  meaning, 
and  be  led  by  their  light  shining  in  us.  We 
must  not  only  take  food,  but  we  must  chew 
it  and  digest  it,  or  it  will  do  us  no  good." 

"That  is  just  what  our  minister  told  us 
last  Sunday,"  said  Mary,  "when  we  were 
repeating  to  him  that  verse  from  the  fourth 
chapter  of  Hebrews ;  *  For  unto  us  was  the 
gospel  preached  as  well  as  unto  them ;  but 
it  did  not  profit  them,  not  being  mixed  with 
faith  in  them  that  heard  it.' " 

"  I  am  glad,  Mary,  to  see  that  you  learn 
and  remember  such  passages  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. As  you  grow,  the  power  of  their  truth 
will  be  strengthened  in  you.  They  will 
come  to  have  deeper  meaning  and  broader 
application  every  year.  But  we  must  remem- 
ber, Willie,  that  the  life  of  a  minister  is  a 
sermon,  which  is  spread  out  before  us  to  read 
and  profit  by.  St.  Paul,  I  remember,  calls 
the  Corinthian  saints  ^epistles  written  with 
the  Spirit  of  the  living  God.*  (2  Cor.  iii.) 
Now,  there  is  much  even  in  the  life  of  this 
little  bug  that  is  instructive,  as  the  hand- 
writing of  the  living  God.  He  is  not  now 
what  he  was  a  few  months  ago.  Then  he 
was  buried  in  the  ground,  without  wings, 
and  almost  without  motion.  Now  his  old 
body  is  cast  away,  and  he  walks  in  a  new 
and  higher  form  of  existence.  All  this  was 
ordered  by  the  Creator;  and  we  may  say 
that  this  little  bug  is  now  enjoying  hs 
Easter.  So  we,  although  buried  in  the 
ground,  shall  come  forth  by  the  divine 
order;  and,  if  we  have  been  buried  with 
Christ,  we  can  believe  that  we  shall  come  • 
forth  to  life  everlasting.  I  am  glad,  there* 
fore,  that  we  have  seen  this  harmless  beetle, 
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and  have  been  reminded  of  that  great  truth 
which  this  Easter  season  should  continually 
keep  before  our  mind.  Let  us  learn  a  les- 
son, children,  from  all  that  we  see,  and  not 
hereafter  call  that  an  ugly  brown  thing  in 
whose  life  there  is  some  truth, — ^and  truth, 
too,  which,  if  God's  word  be  a  lamp  to  our 
feet,  will  be  blazing  with  its  reflecting  light. 
When  we  see  the  beetles  flying  around  us  in 
the  twilight,  it  will  be  well  that  we  be  able 
to  see  at  the  same  time  passing  before  us  a 
semblance,  however  faint,  of  that  resurrec- 
tion which  shall  comfort  the  twilight  that  so 
often  shadows  our  spirit." 

"Why  is  it,  father,"  said^Mary,  "that 
you  always  take  so  much  pleasure  in  all  the 
little  things  you  see  in  your  walks,  and  ap- 
pear so  solemn  ?  I  run  by  a  thousand  things 
which  you  stop  to  look  at  and  think  about." 

"  The  reason  is  this,  my  dear  child.  All 
nature  is  vanity  to  us  unless  we  bring  to  it  a 
light  from  our  moral  nature  and  from  on 
high.  It  is  not  enough  that  in  fancy  we  see 
fairies  dancing  on  the  green  knolls,  and 
nymphs  in  valleys  and  on  hill -sides.  We 
must  feel  that '  all  things  were  made  by  Him^ 
and  without  Him  was  not  anything  made 
that  was  made.^  (St.  John  i.)  Then,  when 
the  natural,  as  well  as  the  spiritual,  is  found 
to  rest  in  him, '  day  unto  day  uttereth  speech. ' 
Then  a  flood  of  light  descends  upon  all 
things  below,  and  they  are  illustrated,  and 
all  nature  becomes  one  ^and  parable  of 
what  is  so  vastly  above  it.  It  is  no  idle 
matter  to  be  interpreters  of  the  world  in 
such  hallowed  light.  It  is  a  serious  matter 
to  be  stewards  of  nature's  mysteries.  You 
may  not  grasp  what  I  mean,  exactly;  but 
keep  it  in  your  mind,  and  in  time,  I  trust, 
you  will  reach  my  meaning.  But  now  let  us 
walk  on  toward  the  hill ;  and,  while  we  are 
going,  I  will  repeat  to  you  a  beautiful  Easter 
hymn.  I  will  give  you  a  copy  of  it  when 
we  get  home,  and  you  can  all  learn  it ;  and 
as  you  get  older,  you  may  be  able  to  read  it 
in  the  original  Latin.  It  is  called  ^Cante- 
mus  cuncti  meiodum. '  I  will  repeat  to  you 
the  translation  of  it,  which  I  found  in  an 
excellent  book  called  the  *  Hymnal  Noted^* 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Helmore.  Here 
it  is,  and  I  hope  you  will  like  it : 

''The  strain  upraiM  of  joy  and  praise, 

Alleluia. 
To  the  glozy  of  their  King 
Shall  the  ransom'd  people  sing. 

Alleluia. 
And  the  choirs  that  dwell  on  high 
Shall  re- echo  through  the  sky,    Alleluia. 

"  They  through  the  fields  of  Paradise  that  roam, 
The  blessed  ones,  repeat  through  that  bright  home, 

Alleluia. 


The  planets  glittering  on  their  heavenly  way. 
And  shining  constellations,  join  and  say. 

Alleluia. 

*'  Ye  clouds  that  onward  sweep ! 
Ye  winds  on  pinions  light ! 
Ye  thunders,  echoing  loud  and  deep ! 
Ye  lightnings,  wildly  bright ! 
In  sweet  consent  unite 

Your  Alleluia. 

"  First  let  the  birds,  with  painted  plumage  gay, 
Exalt  their  great  Creator's  praise,  and  say, 

^  Alleluia. 

Then  let  the  beasts  of  earth,  with  varying  strain, 
Join  in  Creation's  Hymn,  and  cry  again. 

Alleluia.  , 

Here  let  the  mountains  thunder  forth,  sonorous. 

Alleluia. 
There  let  the  valleys  sing,  in  gender  chorus. 

Alleluia. 
Thou  jubilant  abyss  of  ocean,  cry, 

Alleluia. 
Ye  tracts  of  earth  and  continents,  reply, 

Alleluia. 
To  God,  who  all  Creation  made. 
The  frequent  hymn  be  dulv  paid : 

Alleluia. 

**  This  is  the  strain,  the  eternal  strain,  the  Lord  of  all 
things  loves : 

Alleluia. 
This  is  the  song,  the  heavenly  song,  that  Christ 
himself  approves: 

Alleluia. 
Wherefore  we  sing,  both  heart  and  voice  awaking. 

Alleluia. 
And  children's  voices  echo,  answer  making, 

Alleluia. 

<*  Now  from  all  men  be  outpoured 
Alleluia  to  the  Lord ; 
With  Alleluia  evermore, 
The  Son  and  Spirit  we  adore. 
Praise  be  done  to  the  Three  in  One : 
Alleluia  1  Alleluia!  AlleluU!  Alleluia!" 

^'  How  finely  this  old  hymn  looks  upon  all 
nature  as  called  upon  to  rejoice  in  the  tri- 
umph of  a  risen  Redeemer  1  The  mountains 
and  valleys,  the  birds  and  beasts,  are  chal- 
lenged to  join  in  one  accordant  anthem  of 
praise.  This  is  what  I  have  just  been  tell- 
ing you.  In  that  light  which  comes  from 
alK>ve,  all  things  are  filled  with  higher 
meaning ;  and  every  voice  around  us  can 
become  a  prophet's  voice,  if  we  but  have 
ears  to  hear." 

''But,  father,"  said  John,  inquiringly, 
''how  can  those  things  which  neither  see 
nor  speak  praise  God  ?  I  am  sure  there  is 
nothing  of  this  kind  in  the  Bible.  It  may 
sound  very  well,  but  mean  nothing,  after  all. " 

"  Are  you  quite  sure,  John,  that  nothing 
of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  Bible  ?  Wlien  we 
get  home,  please  turn  to  the  one  hundred 
and  forty-eighth  Psalm,  and  read  it.  Have 
you  not  often  sung  yourself, '  Praise  him,  all 
creatures  here  below  ?'  Do  you  think  there 
is  no  meaning  in  this?    Again  I  say,  you 
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may  not  understand  it  now;  but  the  time 
may  come  when  you  will  see  that  it  is  no 
mere  fancy  that  finds  in  nature  a  perpetual 
parable  of  something  higher.  But  here  we 
are  at  the  hill.*' 

''  That  hymn,  I  think,  is  very  beautiful, 
father,"  said  Mary ;  *'  but  I  think  that  word 
*  Alleluia'  takes  up  too  much  space  in  it." 

^'  My  dear,  it  is  just  on  that  word,  so  full' 
of  meaning,  that  the  whole  hymn  hinges.  It 
was  a  pleasant  and  very  significant  custom  of 
the  Church,  when  this  h^mn  was  written, 
10  sing  no  joyous  Alleluia  during  Passion 
Week.  It  -was  the  sHll  week.  But  when 
Easter  day  came,  then  the  whole  Church 
broke  forth  into  Alleluia,  and  in  rapture 
called  upoo,  all  nature  to  join  in  the  glad 
Ftrain,  for  Death  was  conquered,  and  Hell 
vanquished,' and  Heaven  opened  \,o  glorified 
humanity.  But  we  are  at  the  hill.  How 
beautihjl  everything  is !  The  very  grass 
seems  to  delight  in  the  warm  sunlight !  See 
how  the  dew-drops  still  sparkle  on  the 
bended  blades,  like  tears  of  joy  I  The  moss 
looks  happy,  and  the  purple-tipped  saxi- 
frage is  blossoming  all  over  the  rocks.  A 
few  weeks  ago,  everything  here  seemed  in 
the  sleep  of  death.  The  yellow  leaves  rust- 
led on  the  frosty  ground,  and  in  the  low 
nooks  the  snow  completely  buried  the  sweet 
little  liverworts.  But  now  everything  has 
risen  into  life.  From  the  flowers  there  goes 
up  an  Easter  incense.  The  birds  are  sing- 
ing Easter  anthems.  Here,  children,  as  I 
told  you,  is  a  whole  school  of  prophets. 
The  stone  has  been  rolled  away,  and  Spring, 
with  the  rising  sun,  has  risen  from  the  grave 
of  winter. ' ' 

^'/  know  what  father  means,"  said  little 
Willie.  "  His  preachers,  as  he  calls  them, 
are  the  trees  and  flowers  and  insects.  That 
school  of  prophets  he  told  us  of  is  all  around 
us  here." 

"You  are  right,  Master  Willie.  And 
now,  children,  let  me  read  for  you  some  of 
their  many  lessons.  Did  you  ever  think 
how  strange  the  mystery  of  this  little  plant 
at  our  feet  is  ?  There  is  in  it  a  mysterious 
life,  which,  silently  gathering  material  from 
day  to  day  below  and  above  the  ground,  so 
completely  changes  that  material  that  you 
can  no  longer  tell  what  it  was.  In  its  won- 
drous activity,  it  works  out  the  tender  and 
delicate  stem,  which  bends  with  a  drop  of 
dew  and  nods  so  gracefully  to  the  passing 
breeze.  It  models  beyond  all  art  the  beau- 
tiful green  leaves,  covering  each  one  with 
that  soft  gray  down.  It  rolls  up  the  sweet 
little  bud  and  tinge|  it  with  the  most  deli- 
cate purple.     It  spreads  out  the  blossom, 


with  its  exquisite  harmony  of  colors  and  its 
most  delicate  fragrance.  It  puts  the  polished 
seeds  in  their  nicely-carved  cradles,  —  its 
little  children,  who  will  blossom  when  it  is 
gone.  Now,  all  these  delicate  forms  and 
colors  and  odors  are  so  many  transforma- 
tions of  the  rude  mass  of  the  earth  around 
it — sp  many  glorifications  of  the  cold  ma- 
terial below  it.  We  may  say  that  the  dariL, 
dead  soil  has  become  full  of  life  and  beauty — 
old  things  are  passed  away:  behold,  all 
things  have  become  new. 

"  Now,  what  the  power  of  life  in  this  little 
plant  is  so  silently  doing  in  the  dead  mass  of 
earth,  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  which  is  life- 
making,  is  doing  in  the  otherwise  dead  mass 
of  humanity,  wherever  He  touches  it,  if 
there  be  no  refusal  to  come  under  His 
power.  He  will  make  what  is  but  ashes  and 
earth  incorruptible  and  glorious." 

"But,"  interrupted  John,  "when  we 
make  anything,  it  has  no  life  in  it.  A  watch 
moves ;  but  I  never  saw  one  grow,  as  this 
little  plant  does." 

"  The  watch  is  a  machine ^  John ;  but  this 
little  flower  is  an  organism.  The  same  life 
is  in  each  and  every  part  of  it.  It  fills  aU, 
and  is  in  all.  Such  an  organism  we  cannot 
make  with  our  hands." 

"But,  father,"  said  Mary,  "you  do  not 
mean  to  tell  us  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  at 
work  here  on  earth  in  any  such  organism, 
as  you  call  it?  That  Spirit  is  in  heaven. 
Does  the  Bible  say  anything  about  this  ?  I 
am  sure  that  Christ  ascended  into  heaven, 
and  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  We 
repeat  this  every  Sunday." 

"  My  dear  child,  the  Bible,  on  every  page 
of  it,  teaches  just  what  I  have  been  telling 
you.  It  even  tells  you  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed.  It  calls 
the  church  *  the  body  of  Christ;  the  fulness 
of  Him  that  filleth  all  in  alL '  (Eph.  i.  23.) 
This  language  is  the  best  definition  of  what 
I  have  called  an  organism^  that  could  be 
conceived.  Have  you  never  thought  of  this 
before?" 

"  I  have  read  it  many  times,  fiELther,*'  said 
Mary,  "  but  I  never  thought  it  meant  what 
you  have  said.  And  didn't  you  tell  ns  that 
the  power  of  life  in  this  little  plant  took  hold 
of  the  mass  of  earth  and  raised  it  up  into 
itself,  full  of  life  and  beauty  ?" 

"  Certainly  I  did :  and  just  so  the  Spirit 
of  the  risen  Redeemer  takes  us  up  with  mys- 
terious power  in  and  through  His  organism. 
We  are  made  new  in  Him,  full  of  Ufe  and 
beauty.  We  are  risen  with  Chnst.  (Col.  iii.) 
My  dear  children,  the  great  mystery  of  grace 
apprehends  us,  takes  hold  of  us.     The  risen 
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Christ  draws  us  thus  up  after  Him.  Easter 
would  be  nothing  without  this  truth.'' 

"Why,  father,  our  minister  told  us  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  faith  takes  hold  of  Christ. 
Didn't  he  tell  us  the  truth?"  asked  John. 

'*  Yes,  John ;  our  minister  is  very  thought- 
ful, and  I  am  sure  is  instructing  you  in  the 
mysteries  of  godliness.  But  you  must  strive 
to  see  the  whole  truth  which  he  unfolds. 
Faith  itself  is  a  gift  of  God.  This  should 
have  been  enough  to  have  shown  you  that 
God's  work  goes  before  yours.  Faith  is 
your  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  grace 
does  apprehend  you,  does  take  hold  of  you, 
so  that  you  may  live  and  move  and  have 
your  being  in  it.  You  cannot  see  without 
the  light,  and  yet  you  see  the  light.  Our 
minister  was  certainly  right ;  but  you  only 
looked  on  one  side  of  the  great  truth.  Is 
not  the  Spirit  of  the  risen  Redeemer  con- 
tinually taking  hold  of  you  ?  What  do  you 
suppose  was  meant  by  your  baptism,  by 
your  catechisation,  by  your  presence  in  the 
sanctuary  ?  Is  not  the  mystery  of  grace  ap- 
prehending you  more  and  more  in  this  way 
every  day?  Your  faith,  John,  is  to  take 
hold  of  just  this  reality.  You  must  strive 
*  to  apprehend  that  for  which  you  have  been 
apprehended  of  Christ  Jesus.'  " 

''  I  dont  think  I  fully  understand  all  you 
mean,  father,"  said  Mary. 

'*I  do  not  suppose  you  So;  but  what 
would  be  the  benefit  of  always  telling  you 
what  you  do  understand  ?  Strive  to  appre- 
hend it.  Think  about  it.  Inquire  about  it 
in  the  temple.  Study  the  working  of  this 
little  plant  when  you  get  home,  until  you 
become  fully  conscious  of  what  an  organism 
is.  Gradually  the  truth  will  dawn  upon 
you  in  light,  and  you  will  see  that  you  are 
yourself  in  Christ  approaching  a  glorious 
and  eternal  Easter. 

"But  the  sun  is  gone  down,  and  we  must 
hurry  home.  In  the  evening  I  will  tell  you 
more  about  these  things :  but,  as  I  have  told 
you  before,  it  will  not  profit  you  if  you 
do  not  grasp  it  with  your  own  faith  and 
thought." 


♦- 


The  men  to  whom  in  boyhood  informa- 
tion came  in  dreary  tasks  along  with  threats 
of  punishment,  and  who  were  never  led  into 
habits  of  independent  inquiry,  are  not  likely 
to  be  students  in  after-years ;  while  those  to 
whom  it  came  in  the  natural  forms,  at  the 
proper  times,  and  who  remember  its  facts 
as  not  only  interesting  in  themselves,  but  as 
the  occasions  of  a  long  series  of  gratifying 
successes,  are  likely  to  continue  through  life 
that  self-instruction  commenced  in  youth. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  READING.* 


THE  meaning  of  the  word  Supplement  is, 
that  which  fills  up,  perfects  or  completes 
something  to  which  it  is  added,  and  makes 
good  a  deficiency.  This  is  what  we  claim 
for  the  use  of  Supplementary  Readers  in  the 
Public  Schools;  they  supply  a  deficiency 
which  will  always  exist  where  children  are 
confined  to  a  single  reader.  I  suppose  the 
course  which  we  pursued  for  many  years  in 
the  schools  of  our  district  is  still  followed  by 
most  schools  in  the  county  and  throughout 
the  State.  Monroe's  Readers,  as  most  of 
you  know,  are  divided  into  5  or  6  numbers; 
No.  I  we  use  in  the  lowest  Primary,  No.  2 
in  the  next,  and  so  on  to  the  Grammar 
room,  where  we  use  No.  5  and  6.  It  was 
found  more  especially  with  the  three  lower 
numbers,  that  the  children  in  the  rooms  in 
which  they  were  used  soon  became  familiar 
with  the  contents  of  the  books  long  before 
we  were  ready  to  promote  them.  Many  of 
them  when  called  to  the  reading  class  could 
recite  from  memory  the  lesson  for  the  day. 
Of  course  they  lost  interest  in  the  book,  and 
when  children  lose  interest  in  a  study  it  is 
almost  an  impossibility  to  make  any  ad- 
vancement. 

There  was  evidently  a  want  here  which 
ought  to  have  been  supplied,  and  this  want 
was  not  only  felt  by  us,  but  by  many  others. 
It  was  to  supply  this  that  Cowperthwait  & 
Co.  published  a  set  of  Readers  entitled  Sup- 
plementary Readers.  They  are  excellent 
readers,  the  selections  are  good  and  they  fill 
in  a  great  measure  the  want  for  which  they 
were  issued ;  we  introduced  them  into  our 
schools  and  the  improvement  was  marked, 
the  interest  of  the  children  increased  in  their 
reading  lessons;  it  was  a  change;  it  was 
something  new,  and  children  like  a  change 
or  variety  as  much  as  grown  people.  The 
old  adage,  "  Variety  is  the  spice  of  life,"  is 
quite  as  applicable  to  school  days  as  to  those 
which  follow  after. 

Some  year  or  two  ago,  Appleton  &  Co., 
of  New  York,  published  a  series  of  readers, 
called  'Natural  History  Series.'  They  are 
divided  into  numbers,  No.  i  containing 
short  stories  of  cats  and  dogs,  familiar  ob- 
jects to  every  child;  No  2  is  entitled 
'Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur;'  No.  3, 
'Neighbors  with  Wings  and  Fins;'  No.  4, 
'Neighbors  with  Hoofs  and  Claws;'  the 
whole  containing  a  fund  of  information, 
useful  not  only  to  the  child  but  valuable  in 

*  From  an  address  delivered  before  the  Directors' 
Association  of  Delaware  county,  at  Media,  by  Mr.  J. 
R.  Elfreth,  Secretary  of  the  Darby  School  Board. 
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after  years.  They  are  written  in  a  pleasing 
style,  calculated  to  interest  children  and  at 
the  same  time  almost  imperceptibly  storing 
their  minds  with  useful  knowledge.  I  ex- 
amined a  set  of  these  Readers  which  were 
sent  to  me,  and  was  convinced  that  they  were 
what  we  wanted  in  our  schools.  I  brought 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  Board,  they 
approved  of  them,  they  were  introduced  into 
the  schools,  and  the  result  was  not  only  sat- 
isfactory, but  the  interest  taken  in  them  by 
the  pupils  surprising.     We  use  them  two  or 


I  three  times  a  week,  and  the  dajrs  on  which 
they  are  used  are  looked  forward  to  with 
pleasure.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  advocate 
any  particular  publication;  my  desire  is 
simply  to  call  the  attention  of  Directors  to 
the  importance  of  using  Supplementary 
Reading  in  the  Public  Schools,  hoping  that 
that  they  will  give  it  their  consideration,  and 
believing  that  if  they  will  give  it  a  trial,  the 
result  will  not  only  prove  satisfactory  to 
themselves,  but  of  great  advantage  to  their 
schools. 


»  ♦  » 


Editorial  Department. 


THE  SGHQQL  JQUBNALu 

LANCASTER,  MAY,  iSgo. 

'*  Ye  may  be  aye  stlckin'  In  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will 

be  growin'  when  ye' re  sleepin'."     Hcatck  Farmer. 

THE  newspapers  of  the  State  are  discuss- 
ing vigorously  the  question,  "Who 
shall  be  the  next  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania?" A  more  vitally  important  ques- 
tion for  evtry  County,  City  and  Borough — 
for  every  community,  indeed — throughout 
the  Commonwealth  is,  "Who  shall  t^  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools?"  In  the  elec- 
tion which  takes  place  on  Tuesday,  May  9th, 
let  every  School  Director  vote  his  con 
science.  He  stands  as  the  representative  of 
the  people  in  what  is  perhaps  their  highest  in- 
terest, the  education  of  their  children.  Let 
only  the  very  best  men  be  elected  to  serve 
for  the  next  three  years — men  of  ability, 
energy,  and  earnest  devotion  to  the  work. 


The  roll-call  of  the  leaders  whose  names 
were  seen  and  heard  everywhere  during  or  at 
the  close  of  the  late  war  has  become  very 
short ;  that  of  the  veterans  who  won  honor- 
able distinction  in  a  yet  earlier  but  no  less 
stubborn  contest  with  ignorance,  and  made 
the  success  of  our  armies  possible,  is  shorter 
still.  The  men  of  the  past  generation  who 
were  prominent  for  service  rendered  the 
cause  of  education  have,  almost  all  of  them, 
passed  away.  Among  the  last  to  go  is  Ex- 
Governor  James  Pollock.  He  was  not  a 
teacher,  but  he  stood  in  the  breach  at  a 
crisis  in  our  school  affairs  and  saved  the 
system  in  its  most  vital  interest  when  cer- 
tain victory  seemed  within  the  grasp  of  its 
enemies.  The  story  of  this  great  service  to 
the  State  is  graphically  told  elsewhere  by 
Ex  State  Superintendent  Henry  C.  Hickok, 
who  was  himself  a  prominent  actor  iii  shap- 


ing the  events  of  those  early  days,  with  their 
far-reaching  influence  for  the  good  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Mr.  Hickok  has  for  yean 
been  an  editorial  writer  upon  Tkf  School 
Journal,  and  we  trust  that  he  may  long 
continue  to  the  State,  through  these 
columns,  his  words  of  counsel,  advice  and 
warning — but  we  are  glad  that  he  tells  the 
story  of  this  era  under  his  own  name.  It  is 
a  worthy  tribute  of  one  patriotic  son  of 
Pennsylvania  to  another;  and  the  facts  here 
given  form  a  very  valuable  contribution  to 
the  educational  history  of  the  State. 
Fratres  ambo.I  As  is  most  fitting,  he  who 
is  left  writes  with  gratitude  and  admiration 
of  him  who  is  gone. 

A  GENTLEMAN  with  excellent  opportuni- 
ties for  knowing  both  men  writes:  "It  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  know  personally 
both  our  late  Superintendent  and  his  worthy 
successor.  In  the  liberal  views  of  the  latter, 
his  practical  ideas,  and  his  aversion  to  red- 
tape  system,  he  reminds  me  very  pleasantly 
of  Dr.  Higbee.  I  have  been  so  impressed 
by  his  courteous  manner,  warm-hearted  dis- 
position, and  strong  Christian  character,  as 
often  to  associate  him  in  my  thought  with 
our  lamented  friend.  The  similarity  of  these 
strong  characters  has  been  to  me  vtvj  strik- 
ing, and  when  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Waller 
came,  I  thought  it  only  a  matter  of  time  until 
others  would  know  that  the  mantle  of  him  we 
mourn  had  fallen*  upon  worthy  shoulders. 
The  years  to  come  will  show  that  it  needs 
not  the  eye  of  an  optimist  to  see  the  cardinal 
virtues  of  Dr.  Higbee  still  in  the  ascendant 
in  the  School  Department  at  Harrisburg." 

In  the  death  of  Prof.  Karl  Merz,  for 
many  years  the  editor  of  Brainard's  Mustcoi 
Monthly,  and  president  of  the  Conservatory 
of  Music  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  the  countiy 
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loses  not  only  one  of  its  best  known  com- 
posers and  tnusiciansi  but  also  one  of  its 
purest  and  best  men.  His  name  was  a 
"household  word"  all  over  the  Western 
country,  and  the  death  of  this  modest,  true 
roan  has  brought  a  feeling  of  sadness  to  the 
hearts  of  tens  of  thousands  who  knew  him 
personally  or  through  his  musical  compo- 
sitions and  his  editorial  work. 


The  election  of  Prof.  Judson  P.  Welsh 
of  the  West  Chester  State  Normal  School  to 
the  Principalship  of  the  Bloomsburg  State 
Normal  School,  is  regarded  with  much  sat- 
isfaction by  the  trustees  and  friends  of  this 
flourishing  School.  Prof.  Welsh  has  ac- 
cepted the  position,  but  will  remain  at  West 
Chester  until  the  close  of  the  current  session. 
The  vacancy  which  he  is  called  to  fill  is 
that  occasioned  by  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Waller  to  the  State  Superintendency  of 
Public  Instruction. 


The  success  of  the  Pennsylvania  Summer 
School  of  Methods,  during  the  past  two 
years,  and  its  endorsement  by  six  hundred 
of  the  best  teachers  in  the  State  who  have 
been  in  and  of  it,  are  evidence  sufficient 
that  Miss  Lelia  £.  Patridge,  its  principal, 
knows  well  not  only  what  a  good  school  is, 
but  also  how  to  make  it.  The  sessions  this 
summer  will  be  at  Wilkes- Barre,  beginning 
July  7,  and  at  Altoona,  August  4th,  for  a 
period  of  three  weeks  at  each  place.  The 
mstructors  are  skilled  teachers  of  reputation 
as  specialists  in  their  departments,  and  no 
progressive  teacher  can  be  in  the  stimulating 
'  atmosphere  of  this  school  for  even  the  brief 
term  of  three  weeks  without  being  benefited 
for  life.  We  advise  earnest  teachers  who 
would  do  better  work  to  consider  the  special 
advantages  here  afforded,  and  write  Miss 
Patridge,  at  Reading,  Pa.,  for  pamphlet 
giving  full  particulars  as  to  the  general 
course  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  the  special 
course  in  technical  and  manual  training. 
The  letters  of  pupils  and  others,  and  the 
long  list  of  alumni,  arranged  by  counties, 
are  a  very  interesting  feature  of  this  pamph- 
let. Some  brief  account  of  the  school  may 
be  had  from  the  advertisement  which  is 
found  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  The 
School  /ournaL 

In  the  Homiktic  Review  for  January  the 
Rev.  C.  M.  Cobern,  upon  "  Egyptology," 
replying  to  M.  Renan's  statement  that  writ- 
ing was  unknown  in  Abraham's  time,  says 
that  "  schoolmasters  were  more  common  in 
Abraham's  days  than  in  France  in  the  days 


of  Louis  XII.  It  is  proved  that  writing 
was  practiced  in  Egypt  almost  as  many  cen- 
turies before  Moses  as  there  have  been  cen- 
turies since,  and  Moses'  time  was  a  period 
of  public  schools,  boarding  schools,  semina- 
ries, and  colleges.  The  free  school  sys- 
tem which  is  our  boast  is  not  so  modern  as 
this  century  by  three  or  four  thousand 
years."  It  was  not  on  so  liberal  a  plan  as 
ours.  There  were  not  so  many  sciences  in 
that  ancient  time,  and  in  some  other  respects 
we  latter-day  people  are  ahead  of  the  pyra- 
mid-builders ;  but  they  had  the  central  idea. 


A  FINE  public  high  school  is  being  built 
up  under  the  care  of  Ex-County  Supt. 
Harvey,  at  New  London,  Chester  county. 
The  building  is  that  of  the  old  New  London 
academy,  one  of  the  first  academies  in  that 
part  of  the  State.  It  is  a  good  brick  build-' 
ing,  two  stories  in  height,  and  in  an  excel- 
lent neighborhood.  The  directors,  no  less 
than  Mr.  Harvey,  are  determined  to  make  the 
school  a  success.  Pupils  from  neighboring 
districts  are  received  at  a  yearly  rate  of 
twenty  dollars  for  tuition. 

On  the  nth  day  of  April  the  California, 
Pa.,  State  Normal  School  celebrated  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  opening  under 
the  charter  name  of  the  "  Southwestern  Nor- 
mal College,"  The  occasion  brought  to- 
gether a  large  number  of  the  old  students 
and  friends  of  the  school.  The  exercises 
were  worthy  so  notable  an  occasion. 


The  Manual  Training  School  for  boys  in 
Philadelphia  has  proved  a  gratifying  suc- 
cess. We  do  not  suppose  that  any  one  has 
any  doubt  that  a  second  ought  to  be  estab- 
lished and  that  the  principle  deserves  gen- 
eral extension.  The  first  step  in  this  direc- 
tion should  be  in  giving  girls  the  same  op- 
portunities as  are  now  enjoyed  by  boys.  \  Such 
a  school  would  relieve  the  pressure  op  the 
present  high  school  for  girls,  which  is  much 
over-crowded,  and  it  would  add  to  public 
education  a  course  of  training  which  in  a  few 
years  would  be  accepted  as  indispensable  in 
all  the  higher  training  for  which  provision  is 
made  by  taxation. 

The  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  to  be  held  at  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
sota, July  8th  to  nth,  will  be  largely  at- 
tended by  eminent  educators,  as  well  as  by 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  profession  generally. 
The  meeting  of  the  National  Council  will  be 
held  from  July  4th  to  July  8th.  The  pro- 
grammes of  these  meetings,  in  the  different 
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departments  of  school  work,  make  provi-^ 
sion  for  the  needs  of  teachers  in  all  grades 
of  schools.  Teachers  who  contemplate  this 
trip  westward  will  find  no  more  favorable 
opportunity,  and  all  who  can  readily  afford  it 
should  make  their  arrangements  so  as  to  join 
one  or  another  of  the  excursion  parties  for 
the  Far  West  or  Northwest.  The  expenses  of 
travel  will  be  one  fare  for  the  round  trip, 
with  two  dollars  added  as  membership  fee 
of  the  Association.  For  further  information 
address  Prof.  James  H.  Canfield,  President, 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  or  State  Supt.  D.  L. 
Kiehle,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Pennsylvania 
will,  no  doubt,  be  well  represented  at  this 
National  meeting. 

The  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendence of  the  National  Association  held 
in  New  York  some  weeks  since  was  largely 
attended.  There  were  busy  sessions,  and 
some  of  the  best  men  in  the  country  were 
present  on  the  platform  and  on  the  floor 
during  the  discussions.  Among  those  pres- 
ent from  Pennsylvania  were  Superintendents 
James  McAlister,  of  Philadelphia;  H.  S. 
Jones,  of  Erie ;  R.  K.  Buehrle,  of  Lancaster ; 
Wm.  H.  Shelley,  of  York ;  and  Dr.  E.  O. 
Lyte,  of  Millersville. 

The  delightful  study  of  plant- life  should 
be  begun  in  the  Fall,  when  seeds  are  matur- 
ing and  can  be  examined  as  a  basis  for  work 
in  the  season  of  blossoming  or  in  the  Spring- 
time when  the  bloom  is  on  all  the  hillsides 
and  the  world  in  our  latitudes  seems  awak- 
ening from  its  winter  sleep.  As  an  aid  to 
the  student  we  know  nothing  better,  to  in- 
sure intelligent  work,  than  ''The  Book  of 
Plant  Descriptions,  or  Record  of  Plant 
Analyses,"  by  Prof.  Groff,  of  Bucknell  Uni- 
versity, Lewisburg,  Pa.  It  is  by  a  practical 
man,  and  will  be  appreciated  by  teachers  who 
believe  in  studying  the  plants  themselves 
rather  than  the  text-book,  except  so  far  as 
the  text-book  is  essential  to  their  study. 


While  music,  or  the  rudiments  of  it,  is 
already  taught  to  some  extent  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  York,  it  is  sought  to  increase 
the  interest  of  the  teachers  and  the  public 
in  the  matter  by  a  series  of  Saturday  lectures 
in  Cooper  Union  by  a  number  of  well- 
known  instructors  in  music  as  well  as  others 
interested  in  the  subject.  There  are  twenty 
teachers  of  music  now  employed  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  but  it  is  thought  that  a 
larger  number  should  be  engaged,  and  more 
time  and  thought  be  devoted  to  musical 
instruction.      President  Simmons,    of   the 


Board  of  Education,  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
movement.  "Of  course,"  he  says,  "we 
cannot  undertake  to  prepare  artistic  singers, 
but  we  can  teach  the  rudiments  of  music,  and 
even  more.  I  think  that  more  attention  should 
be  paid  to  music  than  is  done  now,  and  am 
glad  to  say  that  a  good  deal  of  interest  has 
of  late  been  developed  in  the  subject.*' 


OUR  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


STEADY   GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT — ^HIGH 

SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOLS  FOR  MANUAL 

TRAINING. 


OUR  Pennsylvania  common  school  system 
is  not  a  reed  shaken  with  the  wind,  or 
trembling  in  every  breath  of  developing 
public  sentiment ;  nor  shrinking  with  timid 
apprehension  from  every  proposition  that 
seems  to  contravene  the  established  order  of 
things.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  so  firmly 
anchored  in  the  statute  book  and  conserva- 
tive habits  and  steadfast  convictions  of  our 
people  that  it  can  look  with  serene  com- 
posure upon  any  modifications  that  theorists 
may  suggest  or  experience  may  commend, 
always  certain  that  nothing  rash  or  visionary, 
or  plausible  and  apparently  sound,  will  be 
attempted  in  practice  until  its  probable 
merits  have  been  thoroughly  investigated, 
and  have  commended  themselves  to  the 
approval  of  the  respective  school  authorities, 
and  the  public  sentiment  of  each  local 
community  to  be  affected  by  the  desired 
changes. 

Neither  is  it  a  powder-flash  blazing  up 
into  meteoric  brilliancy  only  to  go  out  in 
darkness  and  ashes.  It  is  of  indigenous 
growth  from  small  beginnings,  springing  by 
successive  stages  from  the  local  circumstances 
and  growing  wants  of  our  people  until,  in 
the  face  of  much  stubborn  prejudice  and 
antagonism,  it  has  reached  its  present  stage 
of  comprehensive  and  commanding  useful- 
ness, and  is  well-nigh  complete  in  its  organic 
structure  and  operative  machinery — strong 
enough  to  withstand  any  hostile  assaults  and 
steadfast  enough  to  receive  with  intelligent 
deliberation  any  suggestions  that  may  come 
from  any  quarter  for  the  enlargement  of  its 
functions  or  improveii)ent  of  its  facilities. 
Its  original  germ  was  in  the  Constitution  of 
1790,  which  required  that ''  the  poor  should 
be  taught  gratis,''  and  on  this  very  slender 
foundation  our  common  school  system  was 
afterwards  based.  The  constitutional  man- 
date was  not  obeyed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture until  1809,  when  provision  was  xnade 
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to  have  the  children  of  the  poor  taught 
for  three  months  in  the  year  in  the 
nearest  private  school  or  academy  and 
the  tuition  bills  to  be  paid  by  the 
county  commissioners,  the  course  of  study 
being  limited  to  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  which  in  those  days  was  consid- 
ered all-suf&cient  for  the  average  citizen, 
especially  if  an  object  of  charity. 

This  pauper  system  was  more  successful 
in  creating  odium  than  in  educating  the 
children  of  indigent  families,  but  a  small 
proportion  of  poor  children  being  required 
by  their  parents  or  personally  willing  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  "privileges"  thus 
afforded.  The  acknowledged  failure  of  the 
pauper  system  inspired  zealous  and  persistent 
efforts  on  the  part  of  intelligent  and  patri- 
otic citizens,  to  establish  a  system  of  com- 
mon schools,  which  was  not  accomplished 
until  1834;  but  unfortunately  the  language 
of  the  Constitution  of  1 790^  which  was  re- 
peated in  the  Constitution  of  1837,  empha- 
sized by  the  practice  under  the  pauper  act, 
carried  over  the  qualified  stigma  of  pauper- 
ism to  the  common  schools,  which  for 
many  years  afterwards  and  in  large  portions 
of  the  Commonwealth  were  regarded  as 
"common  "  in  the  sense  of  inferiority,  and 
only  fit  for  the  children  of  poor  people, 
whilst  well-to-do  citizens  sent  their  children 
to  private  schools  and  academies,  as  being 
more  "respectable"  as  well  as  furnishing 
a  more  liberal  course  of  studies,  and  because 
of  the  penumbra  of  pauperism  that  rested  on 
the  common  schools. 

All  efforts  to  enlarge  their  scope  and  in- 
crease their  efficiency  were  met  by  the  ob- 
jection, tenacious  and  unyielding,  that  it 
was  going  beyond  the  scope  and  purpose  of 
the  common  sdiools,  and  that  there  was  no 
constitutional  warrant  for  such  progressive 
measures  at  the  public  expense;  and  hence 
when  the  great  legislative  enactment  of  May 
8»  1854,  which  is  the  main  chart  by  which 
we  are  still  sailing,  added  geography  and 
grammar  to  the  minimum  course  of  study, 
with  such  other  branches  as  the  directors 
might  prescribe,  there  was  developed  not 
only  strong  antagonism  to  geography  and 
grammar,  which  multitudes  of  well-meaning 
but  unlettered  people  regarded  as  useless, 
but  also  to  the  classification  of  pupils  in 
school,  and  especially  to  the  grading  of  the 
schools  and  every  kindred  step  taken  to 
plant  the  common  schools  on  a  sounder  and 
more  liberal  basis,  and  the  broader  founda- 
tion that  the  reputation  and  welfare  of  the 
Commonwealth  required.  It  is  almost  in- 
credible now  in  the  light  of  our  present  ad- 


vancement to  look  back  and  realize  how 
many  years  of  earnest  and  warm  discussion 
and  effort  were  required  to  overcome  these 
prejudices,  and  get  our  common  school 
system  fairly  started  on  the  highway  of  en- 
lightened progress. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  in  our  history  that 
every  step  of  common  school  progress  from 
the  earliest  to  t  he  latest  has  been  met  by 
steady  and  uncompromising  antagonism. 
As  fast  as  one  rampart  of  opposition  after 
another  was  captured  by  regular  siege,  other 
entrenchments  had  to  be  carried,  in  like 
succession,  by  the  same  slow  and  arduous 
process,  until  the  last  victory  was  gained  in 
the  establishment  of  High  Schools,  with  re- 
gard to  which  there  are  still  prevalent  mis- 
givings to  be  encountered  here  and  there  in 
various  grades  of  society  and  that  sometimes 
crop  out  in  unexpected  places  ;  but  practi- 
cally they  are  only  the  faint  and  far-off  echoes 
of  an  exhausted  thunder- cloud,  serving  only 
as  reminders  of  the  half  centurv  of  effort 
that  was  required  to  build  up  our  common 
school  system  to  its  majestic  proportions. 
The  value  of  High  Schools  in  themselves, 
and  as  an  integral  part  of  our  common  school 
system,  is  too  well  understood  by  an  inter- 
ested public  to  make  them  any  longer  a 
matter  of  serious  discussion.  If  there  are 
any  school  districts  in  the  State  that  would 
now  voluntarilv  dismantle  and  abandon  their 
High  Schools,  let  them  show  hands,  and  we 
shall  record  the  first  backward  shadow  ever 
known  on  our  common  school  dial. 

There  seemed  to  be  some  little  uneasiness 
in  teaching  circles  over  the  iconoclastic  tone 
and  tendency  of  some  portions  of  Gov. 
Beaver's  address  before  the  Lancaster 
County  Teachers'  Institute,  reported  in  the 
December  number  of  The  School  Journal, 
But  we  do  not  see  any  ground  for  apprehen- 
sion. The  Governor  spoke  with  the  courage 
of  his  convictions,  and  such  manly  utterances 
on  any  subject  are  always  commendable  and 
are  to  be  welcomed  for  that  reason  alone. 
If  a  great  deal  of  that  aggressive  style  of 
work  had  not  been  done  by  advanced  think- 
ers during  the  last  fifty  years,  our  common 
schools  would  not  have  gained  the  proud 
prominence  and  commanding  usefulness  that 
characterizes  them  to-day. 

We  differ  with  him  radically  on  only  one 
point.  Our  school  system  has  been  a  steady 
and  continuous  growth.  It  is  so  flexible  and 
well  adjusted  that  its  development  has  always 
been  in  the  line  of  progress.  It  has  never 
been  found  necessary  in  order  to  meet  the 
public  wants  to  tear  down  that  we  may  build 
up,  or  to  sacrifice  one  part  of  the  system  in 
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order  to  enlarge  the  scope  and  capabilities 
of  other  parts,  and  we  see  no  occasion  for  it 
now.  The  intimation  that  oar  High  School 
courses  of  study  do  not  come  within  tht  pur- 
view of  our  common  school  system  impresses 
us  as  being  scarcely  tenable.  From  a  legal 
standpoint  it  certainly  is  not.  Our  common 
school  system  being  the  creature  of  organic 
and  statute  law,  let  us  see  what  provisions 
have  been  made  for  it.  The  framers  of  the 
Constitution  of  1874,  rising  to  the  height  of 
their  great  opportunity,  relegated  the  **poor 
.  gratis  "  of  the  old  Constitutions  to  the  lum- 
ber room  of  the  dead  and  buried  past,  and 
boldly  grappling  with  the  most  momentous 
problem  that  was  presented  for  their  solution, 
with  great  forecast  and  sagacity,  courage- 
ously planted  the  common  school  cause 
on  a  foundation  broad  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  meet  all  the  exigencies  of  the 
present,  and  cover  any  future  demands  that 
might  be  made  upon  the  public  school. 

It  is  true  that  to  accomplish  this  result 
three  generations  of  sturdy  and  independent 
tax- payers  had  to  be  put  under  ground,  but 
the  time  came  at  last  when  public  opinion 
did  permit  it  to  be  donci  The  first  section 
of  Article  10  provides  that  **  the  General 
Assembly  shall  provide  for  the  maintenance 
and  support  of  a  thorough  and  efficient  sys- 
tem of  public  schools  in  which  all  the  chil- 
dren of  this  Commonwealth  may  be  edu- 
cated." The  words  '*  thorough  "  and  "tflS- 
cient,*'  and  **  educatud "  are  immensely 
strong  and  comprehensive  terms  in  this  con- 
nection, and  their  meaning  is,  certainly  not 
limited  ta  a  little  reading,  writing,  and 
ciphering  in  the  common  schools. 

So  much  for  the  organic  law  on  the  sub- 
ject. Tiirning  to  the  Act  of  1854,  Section 
38,  we  find  that  in  addition  to  the  minimum 
course  of  study  there  are  required  **  such 
other  branches  as  the  Board  of  Directors  or 
Controllers  may  require."  We  fail  to  see 
anything  in  the  mandate  of  the  Constitution 
or  the  comprehensive  and  far-reaching  grant 
of  power  in  the  Act  of  1854  that  looks  like 
excluding  High  Schools  and  their  courses 
of  study,  from  the  purview  of  the  common 
school  system.  And  the  very  same  provis- 
ions of  law  which  are  necessary  to  sustain 
High  Schools  are  the  only  ones  under  which 
Manual  Training  Schools^  in  greater  or  less 
degree^  could  be  established.  Instead  of 
striking  down  the  one  to  make  room  for  the 
other,  we  would  not  strike  down  either. 
This  great  State  is  not  so  small  in  herself,  nor 
so  impoverished  in  her  resources,  that  she 
cannot  provide  for  all  educational  wants  in 
the  present,  or  at  any  future  time  in  such 


manner  and  to  such  degree  as  the  Constitu- 
tion sanctions  or  the  people  may  denDand 

The  domestic  and  industrial  condition  of 
our  people  has  been  so  radically  changed  by 
the  wonderful  developments  of  the  last  half 
century  that  the  opinion  is  widely  prevalent 
that  our  common  schools  can  be  legitinoately 
utilized  for  the  education  of  the  hand  and 
eye  as  well  as  of  the  head,  that  is,  as  one 
editor  quaintly  expresses  it,  we  can  ''put  the 
whole    boy  to  school/'   and    thus    much 
better  fit  pupils  of  both  sexes  for  greater 
practical    usefulness   and    success  in    life. 
This  becomes  at  once  under  our  laws  a 
question  of  expediency  under    the    local 
public  sentiment  prevailing  in  the  respective 
school  districts;  and,  if  any  one  fears  the 
proposed   innovation,  let  him  take  comfort 
in  the  fact  that  each  school   district,   by 
virtue  of  its  independent  corporate  existence, 
is  buttressed  and  fortified  against  any  ex- 
ternal pressure  that  may  be  distasteful  and 
unwelcome  to  the  citizens  of  the  district. 
This  peculiar  feature  of  our  school  system, 
which  in  earlier  years  made  it  almost  im- 
possible to  secure  the  introduction  of  educa- 
tional reforms,  now  stands  as  a  protection 
against  rash  innovations  or  visionary  theories, 
so  that  even  good  things  are  not  likely  to  be 
introduced  until  they  have  been  carefully 
examined  in  all  their  bearings,  and  their 
applicability  to  the  particular  locality  care- 
fully weighed  and  settled  by  the  only  com- 
petent legal  authority,  the  School  Board  of 
the  District. 

This  is  one  of  the  happiest  illustrations 
that  could  be  given  of  the  remarkable 
flexibility  and  impregnable  strength  of  our 
common  school  organization^  based  as  it  is 
ui>on  local  self  government  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  general  laws.  We  know  no  other 
State  in  the  Union  that  is  so  fortunately 
situated  in  this  respect  as  ours.  May  the 
day  be  far  distant  when  this  great  system 
shall  be  crippled  or  emasculated  by  im- 
provident legislation  or  crude  and  ill-digested 
codification. 

It  is  essential  that  Labor  and  Intelligence 
should  go  hand  in  hand  in  order  to  throttle 
and  subvert  those  twin  serpents  of  the  social 
fabric.  Ignorance  and  Idleness;  and  so  fiv 
as  local  circumstances  permit  we  shall  hail 
the  day  when  manual  training,  in  whatever 
modified  form  it  may  be  practicable,  shall 
add  to  the  efSciency  and  usefulness  of  our 
common  schools  without  at  the  same  time 
hindering  or  weakening  that  mental  train- 
ing which  was  certainly  the  object  of  their 
establishment.  It  is  settled  that  in  our 
large  cities  manual  training  schools  are  an 
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essential  adjunct  to  the  common  school 
<x>iirse.  We  believe  they  can  also  be, made 
available  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  our 
smaller  centres  of  population,  and  that  the 
additional  expense  can  be  judiciously  met 
without  crippling  or  weakening  the  higher 
^rade  of  schools. 

It  may  be  conceded  that  manual  training 
schools  will  not  be  established  first  in  the 
rural  districts,  where  the  domestic  and  in- 
dustrial conditions  are  generally  such  as  to 
obviate  their  necessity.  Farmers'  daughters 
generally  have  as  many  manual  duties  under 
the  guidance  of  experienced  mothers  as  they 
can  find  time  to  attend  to,  and  would  be 
ashamed  of  themselves  if  they  were  not 
accomplished  in  all  the  household  duties  of 
their  position ;  and  farmers'  sons  in  addition 
to  the  hard  work  of  the  fields  are  apt  to  ac- 
<)uire  a  good  deal  of  manual  dexterity  and 
skill  in  looking  after  the  repair  of  farm  tools 
and  agricultural  implements  which  they 
have  occasion  to  use. 

In  the  case  of  the  gentler  sex  the  situation 
was  pointedly  illustrated  by  the  remark  of  a 
farmer's  daughter  from  west  of  the  moun- 
tains, who  while  on  a  visit  to  our  eastern 
metropolis  heard  of  the  lament  of  a  promi- 
nent business  man  who,  having  failed  to  get 
his  daughter  into  a  Government  position, 
said  with  a  sigh  of  regret,  ''  What  shall  we 
do  with  our  daughters?"  The  western 
young  lady,  opening  her  eyes  wide  with 
astonishment,  instantly  exclaimed,  ''They 
know  bravely  well  out  our  way  what  to  do 
with  their  daughters.  They  make  them 
work  I"  The  trouble  with  many  farmers 
is,  in  struggling  with  modem  conditions  that 
lessen  the  value  of  farms  and  crops  they  too 
often  forget  in  their  manual  drudgery  to 
provide  food  for  the  mind  as  well  as  work 
for  the  hands  of  their  children  ;  and  thus 
home  life  on  a  farm  is  often  dull  from  plod- 
ding, when  it  might  be  brightened  by  good 
literature  that  would  cheer  the  mind,  illu- 
minate the  hearthstone,  and  attach  children 
to  the  farm  instead  of  driving  them  away 
from  it. 

But  this  whole  question  of  manual  train- 
ing in  all  its  aspects  is  one  for  the  respective 
School  Boards  to  decide  for  themselves. 
They  know  best  what  their  constituents  may 
want  or  would  sanction,  and  we  commend 
it  to  their  serious  and  deliberate  considera- 
tion— approaching  the  subject  without  pre- 
judice, only  bearing  in  mind  the  Scriptural 
injunction,  "  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good."  In  tv^xy  country  school 
there  can  be  some  specific  training  of  the 
hand  and  eye  at  comparatively  little  ex- 


pense, without  interfering  with  the  regular 
school  studies,  and  with  positive  benefit  to 
the  pupils ;  and  we  hope  to  see  it  tried. 


VISIT  TO  MILLERSVILLE  STATE 
NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


WE  do  not  take  the  car  to  Millersville  so 
often  as  we  could  wish,-  a  visit  to  that 
great  school  being  always  an  inspiration. 
A  few  days  ago  an  old  friend  on  the  Board 
of  Trustees  sent  a  pressing  invitation  which 
we  were  not  at  liberty  to  decline— one  of 
the  conditions  being  ''  a  good  dinner  and 
no  speech."  As  we  stood  at  the  street 
crossing  before  7  o'clock  on  a  busy  market 
morning,  we  inquired,  mixing  up  the  past 
and  present  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way, 
whether  the  **  Millersville  stage — or  'bus — 
or  car"  had  yet  gone  by.  The  stout 
orange  vender  looked  up  with  a  merry 
twinkle  from  behind  his  great  basket  of 
fruit,  as  he  took  in  the  confusing  question, 
and  replied,  ;*I  guess  you  mean  the  Electric 
Motor,  That's  not  gone  yet !  But  they're 
getting  in  the  poles  for  it." 

A  pleasant  ride  by  horse-car  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour — the  "electric  motor" 
will  probably  reduce  the  time  to  twenty 
minutes — and  we  were  at  the  school  in 
season  for  the  daily  opening  exercises  at  8 
o'clock.  The  bell  summoned  the  students, 
and  the  passage-ways  and  stairways  were  at 
once  thronged  with  hundreds  of  young  men 
and  young  women  who  in  a  few  moments 
filled  every  part  of  the  large  anid  beautiful 
chapel.  The  number  in  attendance  is  now 
nearly  six  hundred  and  fifty,  which  is  the 
highest  enrollment,  with  the  exception  of  one 
session  in  1873,  ^'^  ^^  history  of  the  school. 

It  was  a  grand  gathering  of  students. 
After  singing  '<  Praise  God  from  whom  all 
blessings  flow,"  to  the  lead  of  the  cornet 
accompanied  by  the  piano  and  organ,  the 
Lord's  prayer  was  rept^ated  in  concert.  Dr. 
Lyte  then  read  a  selection  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament— far  be  the  day  when  the  influences 
that  now  triumph  in  the  Wisconsin  law  and 
judicial  decisions  shall  be  equally  successful 
in  Pennsylvania  —  and  the  school  sang 
"  Just  as  I  Am,"  to  Bradbury's  tune  in  the 
Epworth  Hymnal,  with  instrumental  accom- 
paniment as  before.  It  seemed  as  if  every- 
body sang,  and  the  effect  was  that  of  ''  the 
great  congregation."  The  piano  and  organ 
now  played  a  march  to  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  difl'erent  classes,  at  the  tap  of  the 
gong,  passed  out  by  the  several  aisles,  a 
lady  and  gentleman  moving  out  side  by  side 
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through  the  middle  aisle,  until  within  a 
few  moments  the  chapel  was  again  empty, 
and  the  class  work  for  the  day  had  begun. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  a  number 
of  classes  at  recitation  in  different  branches 
of  study,  all  of  them  awake  and  interested ; 
among  them  those  of  Dr.  Byerly  in  Latin, 
reading  C^ssar;  Prof.  Bitner  in  Botany,  cut- 
ting up  and  discussing  the  potato  and  its 
growth ;  Miss  Lyle  in  History,  the  early  in- 
fluences at  work  that  have  given  tone  and 
character  political,  social,  and  religious,  to 
different  parts  of  the  United  States ;  Miss 
Gilbert  in  Grammar,  closing  stanzas  of 
Gray's  "  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church- Yard ; 
Prof.  Albert  in  Algebra,  quadratic  equations; 
Prof.  Sanford  in  Methods  of  Teaching,  an 
unusually  interesting  manner  of  presenting 
the  special  subject  under  consideration ; 
and  Miss  Landes  in  Reading,  whom  a  few 
evenings  since,  at  a  public  entertainment, 
we  heard  recite  the  Chariot  Race  from  Ben 
Hur  with  good  taste  and  thrilling  effect. 

The  Model  School  is  a  very  important 
department  at  Millersville.  Every  square 
foot  of  available  space  seems  to  be  utilized 
here  to  excellent  advantage  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  Dr.  Maltby,  an  accom- 
plished instructor,  noted  alike  for  his  en- 
thusiasm and  his  common  sense.  There  are 
in  this  department  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pupils,  most  of  them  from  the  town  and 
adjoining  country,  but  some  of  them  board- 
ers and  others  day  pupils  from  Lancaster. 
They  are  of  all  ages,  from  the  little  tot  just 
out  of  the  Kindergarten  to  the  advanced 
pupil  who  is  looking  forward  to  the  Normal 
department  next  term. 

The  opening  exercises  here  followed  those 
of  the  chapel.  The  boys  and  girls  at  the 
tap  of  the  bell  fell  into  different  lines,  size 
graduated  from  smallest  to  largest,  and  then 
to  the  music  of  a  march  played  on  the  organ 
or  piano  they  moved  to  their  respective 
places.  After  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  con- 
cert, a  reading  by  Dr.  Maltby,  and  a  number 
of  hymns  and  songs,  their  class  work  began. 

In  this  department  the  seniors  teach 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  M.  and  Miss 
Myers,  his  assistant.  The  Juniors  are  here 
also  to  observe  and  make  notes,  and  thus 
prepare  for  certain  work  of  the  Senior  year. 
The  Kindergarten  just  beyond  the  Model 
School,  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Ver  Planck,  a 
graduate  from  the  Kindergarten  training 
department  of  Felix  Adler's  school  in  New 
York  City.  There  is  a  training  class  of 
fifteen  in  this  department. 

After  spending  the  morning  in  the 
various  classs- rooms,  inspecting  the  manual 


training  department  with  its  work  benches, 
saws,  chisels,  planes,  etc.,  and  its  fine  show- 
ing of  the  handiwork  of  the  graduating 
classes;  in  visiting  a  number  of  students^ 
rooms,  all  newly  furnished,  home-like  and 
comfortable;  looking  into  the  library  rooms 
of  each  of  the  two  literary  societies,  each  of 
these  containing  some  three  thousand 
volumes,  and  the  Reference  Library  and 
Reading  Room  connected  with  the  school ; 
and  looking  over  its  spacious  and  well-kept 
grounds,  the  dinner  hour  was  welcome.  In 
the  large  dining  room  every  seat  was 
occupied,  with  an  overflow  into  the  room 
next  beyond.  Its  appearance  suggested  the 
dining  hall  of  a  great  hotel  at  a  popular 
summer  resort  in  the  height  of  the  season. 
And  it  was  a  good  dinner.  We  don't 
blame  the  trustees  for  getting  to  the  Normal 
School  so  often  about  dinner-time ! 

Millersville  boasts  the  oldest  and  largest 
Normal  School  in  the  State,  and  it  holds  its 
place  with  sturdy  energy.  Its  alunmi  and 
its  students  are  almost  everywhere,  and  in 
many  diverse  lines  of  effort ;  though  a  large 
proportion  of  them  continue  to  be  teachers 
or  in  some  way  connected  with  the  work  of 
education.  This  would  be  true  of  a  stiU 
larger  number  were  it  not  that  other  fields 
of  business  and  professional  life  offer  more 
permanent  employment  and  hold  out  re- 
wards more  tempting  to  ability  and  energy. 
The  better  day  is  coming. 

One  of  its  alumni  of  wide  reputation,  Dr. 
E.  O.  Lyte,  is  now  its  Principal.  He  is 
admirably  suited  to  the  position.  Full  of 
energy  that  seems  always  directed  with 
good  judgment,  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
manifold  details  of  the  work  which  he  is 
called  to  do,  from  having  been  in  one  way 
or  another  connected  with  every  depart- 
ment of  the  School,  and  long  an  expert 
and  an  authority  in  all  its  various  business 
relations,  he  comes  to  its  principalship 
with  the  essential  qualifications  of  fitnos, 
— evidence  of  which  fa  found  in  the  present 
condition  and  daily  growing  efficiency  of 
the  School. 

Dr.  Lyte  is  to  be  congratulated  on  hav- 
ing served  as  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion,  in  which  he  received  a  wound 
the  effects  of  which  he  will  not  outlive. 
He  is  also  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
fact  that,  when  a  younger  man,  he  was  very 
fond  of  athletic  sports,  strong,  quick,  and 
sure — ^always  at  the  top  or  near  it.  Thfa  tells 
mightily  on  the  future  career  of  any  good 
man.  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to 
know  that,  while  one  of  the  two  additional 
buildings  he  is  now  strongly  advocating  is  a 
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Library,  the  other  is  a  Gymnasium,  He  will 
get  them  both,  and  they  will  be  roost  valu- 
able additions  to  the  educational  facilities 
of  the  School. 

He  has  not,  of  late  years  especially,  shut 
himself  within  the  four  walls  of  the  building, 
but  has  traveled  much  as  lecturer  and  in- 
structor at  Institutes  and  elsewhere,  so  that 
he  is  known  all  over  the  State.  The  slack 
of  the  chain  has  permitted  much  range  of 
movement,  while  the  firm  anchor  that  held 
him  has  always  been  **  Millersville." 

There  are  many  thoughts  suggested  by 
this  visit,  and  our  space  is  limited.  We 
cannot  end,  however,  without  saying  that 
when  we  think  of  the  gfeat  gathering  of 
students  day  by  day  at  these  impressive 
opening  exercises ;  of  the  varied  work  in  the 
numerous  class-rooms  to  which  they  pass 
from  hour  to  hour;  of  the  study  periods  in 
which  preparation  is  made  for  class-room 
work;  of  the  literary,  social,  and  musical 
advantages  from  which  culture  of  the  best 
that  is  in  man  may  be  obtained,  we  get 
some  definite,  if  not  adequate,  idea  of  what 
is  meant  by  a  great  State  Normal  School. 
We  feel  again,  more  deeply  than  ever  be- 
fore, of  what  transcendent  importance  it  is 
that  its  controlling  and  teaching  force,  and 
its  equipment  in  every  way  should  be  the  best 
that  ample  means,  intelligent  effort,  and  high 
Christian  purpose,  can  secure ;  for  its  influ- 
ence must  be-  felt  in  ten  thousand  schools. 


DR.  FRANKLIN  TAYLOR. 


THE  death  of  Dr.  Franklin  Taylor,  which 
occurred  in  Philadelphia  on  Wednes- 
day, April  1 6th,  removes  from  the  educa- 
tional circles  of  the  State  a  man  who  for 
many  years  was  widely  known  as  a  teacher 
and  School  Superintendent.  For  years  also, 
at  the  annual  sessions  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  there  was  no  more  familiar  face 
nor  any  presence  more  welcome.  His  quick 
wit,  his  hearty  good  nature,  his  skill  as  a 
debater,  his  large  fund  of  information,  made 
him  a  prominent  figure  in  those  old  days. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  ready  speakers  we 
have  ever  heard.  When  he  rose  to  address 
the  chair,  or  audience,  everybody  listened ; 
if  not  always  to  endorse,  it  was,  at  least, 
always  to  enjoy,  as  well  as  to  consider  some 
new  view  of  the  subject  under  consideration 
which  he  was  sure  to  present.  He  carried 
warmth  and  life  wherever  he  went ;  where 
'*Dr.  Frank  Taylor  *'  was,  in  his  best  days, 
dullness  could  not  long  remain.  We  first 
knew  him  in  West  Chester  in  1857,  while 


spending  some  months  in  that  place.  He 
was  then  nearly  forty  years  of  age,  and  was 
at  that  time  County  Superintendent  of 
Chester  county.  We  see  him  yet,  the  soul 
of  the  Institute  which  he  had  called  tpgether 
at  West  Chester  for  a  week's  enjoyment  and 
instruction ;  and  we  recall  very  pleasantly 
his  work  on  the  platform,  and  the  quartette- 
of  stringed  instruments  in  the  gallery  which 
he  had  brought  from  Philadelphia  for  the 
week.  He  was,  in  those  days,  very  fond  of 
backgammon,  and  spent  much  of  his  leisure 
time  at  the  hotel  where  we  boarded  enjoying 
his  favorite  game  in  the  side  room,  or  dis- 
cussing in  side-room  or  bar-room  generals 
politics  or  questions  of  local  interest,  with 
men  from  town  or  country,  all  of  whom  he 
seemed  to  know  intimately,  and  at  such 
times  he  was  always  the  leading  spirit  in  the 
company.  We  last  met  him  some  four  years 
ago  at  the  State  Association  at  Allen  town, 
where  we  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
him  to  Dr.  Higbee  and  of  enjoying  their 
quiet  conversation  for  an  hour  after  tea  one 
evening  on  the  upper  balcony  of  the  hotel, 
it  being  the  only  occasion  on  which  they 
ever  met.  The  following  sketch  of  the  busy 
life  of  this  remarkable  man  is  from  the  West 
Chester  Local  News  of  April  1 7th : 

Yesterday;  Dr.  Franklin  Taylor,  of  Philadel* 
phia,  but  formerly  of  this  county,  died  after  a 
brief  illness.  Owing  to  his  retirement  for  the 
last  few  years,  he  had  in  a  manner  been  lost  to 
public  gaze,  and  yet  few  men  in  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania have  occupied  a  more  prominent  posi- 
tion in  educational  circles  than  did  Dr.  Taylor 
a  few  years  ago.  His  name-  was  for  years 
familiar  to  almost  every  one  in  Chester  county, 
and  his  warm,  genial  disposition  made  him 
hosts  of  friends.  His  death  is  cause  for  uni- 
versal regret. 

He  was  born  in  Kennett  Square,  this  county,. 
January  22,  1818.  He  went  to  school  at  Sam- 
uel Smith's  Academy,  at  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
He  afterwards  attended  several  New  England 
schools.  He  attended  Harvard  University  for 
two  years.  He  went  through  the  law  schools 
there  and  then  went  to  Heidelberg  University, 
in  (Germany,  and  traveled  extensively  on  the 
continent  in  company  with  Bayard  Taylor,  who 
was  his  first  cousin  and  a  warm  and  intimate 
friend.  His  early  life  when  not  at  school  was 
spent  at  his  home  in  Kennett.  Bayard  Taylor 
in  his  correspondence,  "Views  Afoot,"  spoke 
frequently  of  his  cousin,  who  was,  as  we  nave 
stated,  his  companion  in  travel.  Dr.  Franklin 
Taylor  was  associated  with  many  of  the  leading 
minds  of  this  and  other  lands.  In  1849,  when 
Daniel  Webster  was  Secretary  of  State,  Dr. 
Taylor  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  State 
Department  to  the  Hungarian  Revolutionist, 
Kossuth,  who  was  then  at  Kutayah,  in  Asia 
Minor.  Dr.  Taylor  accompanied  Kossuth  and 
his  party  to  this  country. 
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Nearly  all  his  life  Dr.  Taylor  was  engaged  in 
educational  work,  ai^d  in  this  line  some  of  his 
best  services  were  rendered.  He  was  the  sec- 
ond man  to  fill  the  office  of  County  Superin- 
tendent in  this  county,  and  was  acknowledged 
to  have  filled  the  office  with  great  efficiency  at 
a  time  when  the  public  school  system,  now  so 
perfect,  was  being  evolved  and  was  in  a  great 
measure  an  experiment.  He  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Natural  Sciences  in  West  Chester 
Normal  School  and  occupied  that  position  from 
1872  to  1875,  ^hen  he  resigned  in  order  to  take 
charge  of  Martin  Academy.  Kennett  Square. 
Subsequently  he  gave  up  that  position  and 
opened  a  private  School  in  the  same  place. 
About  the  beginning  of  1879  ^^  ^^^  elected 
Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  Boys' 
High  School  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  subse- 
quently made  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  in  the 
same  institution,  and  upon  the  resignation  of 
President  Rich^,  Dr.  Taylor  succeeded  him  in 
that  important  position.  His  health  becoming 
impaired,  he  resigned  his  position  after  a  year 
or  two  of  service,  and  has  since  lived  a  retired 
life  in  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Taylor  was  greatly  in  demand  as  a  lec- 
turer and  instructor  at  teachers*  iustitutes,  and 
as  an  impromptu  speaker  on  all  sorts  of  occa- 
sions he  had  few  equals;  never  being  at  a  loss 
for  language  his  utterances  were  logical,  terse, 
and  often  eloquent.  He  possessed  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  good  humor,  and  his  ready 
wit  answered  the  purpose  many  a  time  of  get- 
ting him  out  of  a  tight  place  or  relieving  himself 
or  friends  when  in  emoarassing  circumstances. 

One  of  the  early  Presidents  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  Central  Railroad  was  Dr.  Taylor, 
and  it  was  largely  due  to  the  labors  of  himself 
and  his  associates  that  the  road  was  finally  con- 
structed. 

He  always  took  a  lively  interest  in  political 
affairs  and  was  active  in  many  campaigns. 
His  fluency  as  a  speaker  and  his  acknowledged 
influence  in  this  county  caused  him  to  be  sought 
after  as  a  platform  speaker.  On  the  rostrum 
he  was  in  his  glory,  and  the  party  or  the  cause 
that  commanded  his  support  had  always  a  val- 
iant champion.  He  was  identified  with  the 
Republican  party,  and  most  of  his  life  gave  its 
candidates  his  earnest  support.  He  was,  how- 
ever, among  the  supporters  of  Horace  Greeley 
in  1872,  and  was  the  nominee  for  Congress  on 
the  ticket  of  the  Independent  Republicans. 
He  was  appointed  Postmaster  at  West  Chester 
about  1861,  and  served  one  term.  He  was 
afterwards  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue. 

At  one  time  he  held  an  important  position  on 
the  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Press,  His  con- 
tributions for  the  newspapers  were  numerous 
and  covered  a  long  series  of  years.  He  was 
the  possessor  of  a  very  fine  library,  and  was  in 
all  respects  a  finished  scholar  and  an  accom- 
plished gentleman.  The  death  of  his  son,  a 
few  years  since,  a  bright  and  promising  lad  who 
was  but  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  was  a  severe 
shock  to  Dr.  Taylor,  from  which  he  never  re- 
covered. The  sight  of  anything  associated 
with  his  son  would  move  him  to  tears  years 
afterward. 


ELEVENTH  ARBOR  DAY. 


THE  reports  that  corae  in  of  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Spring  Arbor  Day  show  that 
the  tree- planting  idea  is  finding  secure 
lodgment  in  the  public  mind.  The  senti- 
ment is  spreading,  and  the  schools  are  aid- 
ing in  the  good  work.  Indeed,  it  is  from 
the  schools  that  the  greatest  result  must  be 
looked  for.  They  must  implant  this  idea 
so  deeply  that  the  next  generation  will  be 
one  of  tree-planters.  Comparatively  few 
people  now  living  in  Pennsylvania  have 
ever  planted  a  tree!  It  must  be  made  a 
thing  so  common  that  the  .exception  to  the 
rule  shall  be,  not  those  who  have  planted 
trees  but  those  who  have  not  done  so — 
and  this  change  can  be  brought  about  only 
through  the  agency  of  the  schools.  The 
New  Era,  in  speaking  of  the  observance  of 
the  day  in  Lancaster  says : 

' '  The  High  Schools  observed  Arbor  day  in 
the  true  spirit  of  this  interesting  occasion. 
They  had  a  delightful  concert,  both  vocal 
and  instrumental,  under  the  direction  of 
Professors  Matz  and  Thorbahn.  They  bad 
one  or  more  addresses  upon  well-chosen 
subjects.  They  had  floral  decorations  that 
sometimes  transform  the  study  ball  into  a 
bower  of  greenery  and  bloom.  And,  to 
ckrry  out  the  purpose  of  the  day,  they  planted 
a  large  number  of  trees.  The  boys'  depart- 
ment this  morning  made  their  twelfth  plant- 
ing. Each  time  the  number  of  trees  planted 
has  been  greater  than  the  number  of  boys 
present  in  the  school.  The  girls  also  planted 
a  number  of  trees  to-day,  the  whole  num- 
ber for  both  departments  being  at  least  one 
hundred  and  fifty  trees.  The  boys  of  the 
first  class  planted  a  dozen  trees  in  one  of  the 
cemeteries. 

''The  formal  address  of  to-day  was  by 
Rev.  Chas.  L.  Fry,  on  « The  Wissahickon  of 
Lancaster.*  It  is  given  below.  The  re- 
marks of  Miss  L.  E.  Patridge,  Principal  of 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Summer  School  of 
Methods,  and  a  lady  widely  known  in  Penn- 
sylvania for  her  good  work  in  the  educa- 
tional field,  are  of  unusual  interest.  The 
following  was  the  programme  of  exercises : 

Reading  and  Prayer Rev.  M.  R.  Hooper. 

Chorus— Men  of  Harlech Wih. 

Chorus— A  Greenness  Light  and  Tender Fotksoog. 

Chorus — Loving  Voices Clover. 

Insirumental — Operaiic  selections,  Clauss, 

High  School  OrchestHL 

Chorus — American  Hymn Rdler. 

Chorus— The  Greenwo«id  Tree Nekoa. 

Clarionet  solo,  Fratiz  Wohlfort  .  .  Master  Thomas  Thorbaha. 
Violin  solo— "  Trrfumerci/'  Schumann  .  .  Master  Morris  Lod>. 
The  Wi.sKahickon  of  Lancaster,  by  Rev.  Charles  L.  Fry,  pas- 
tor of  Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Chorus— Where  Warbhng  Waters Richards. 

Chorus— Gcfraldine LevcV. 

Chorus— The  Blushing  Maple  Tree Aiik. 
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Readiiji:— Arbor  Day  Proclamation,  F.  C.  Sweeion,  by  His 
Excellency,  Gov.  James  A.  Beaver. 

Reading — Official  Arbor  Day  Circular,  Mary  Cooper,  by  Dr. 
D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  State  Superintendent  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

Cboraa — ^The  Little  Leaves Ganx. 

Chorus — ^Andreas  Holer Folkv>ng. 

Duet— Carnival  of  Venice  (violin  and  guitar)  Prof.  Carl  llior- 
bahn  and  Miss  Bertha  Best. 

Remarics  and  Reading — From  Dr.  HIgbee's  iintt  Arbor  Day 
address,  etc.,  by  Miss  L.  £.  Partridge,  Principal  Penn- 
sylvania Summer  School  of  Methods. 

Instrumental — Overture—"  Lights  and  Shadows,"  Resch, 

High  School  Oichestra. 

Chorus — Tn  Shadowland Pinsuti. 

Chorus — ^The  Trees  and  the  Master Lanier. 

Doxology— Praise  God  from  Whom  all  Blessings  Flow. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  address 
by  Rev.  Charles  L.  Fry,  in  favor  of  a  City 
Park  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Conestoga  which 
he  thinks  should  be  made. 

THE  WISSAHICKON  OF  LANCASTER. 

Youn^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — There  is  al- 
ways eloquence  in  an  occasion.  Words  spoken 
fitly  on  special  occasions  are  likely  to  borrow 
more  from  the  occasion  than  they  lend  to  it. 
I  am  here  at  this  time  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  of  your  celebrating  Arbor  Day  to 
impress  on  vour  minds  the  ultimate  practical 
outcome  of  the  semi  annual  observance  of  this 
day.  so  far  as  the  most  general  benefit  of  this 
particular  community  is  concerned,  viz.:  a  beau- 
tiful public  Park  alons^  the  banks  of  the  Cone- 
stoga; in  other  words,  our  having  a  Wissa- 
hickon  in  Lancaster. 

This  is  the  age  of  utility.  People  have  no 
time  for  mere  sentimental  theorizing.  Use 
measures  worth.  Anything  that  is  of  no  real, 
actual  use  is  of  no  account.  If  I  might  digress 
a  little  from  my  specific  subject  to  apply  this  law 
to  your  student-life  as  pupils  of  this  school,  I 
would  emphasize  the  fact  so  strongly  insisted 
upon  by  one  who  was  himself  a  prominent  edu- 
cator, that  even  knowledge  is  no  exception 
to  this  rule.  Intelligence  is  for  use,  not  sim- 
ply for  ornament.  Like  the  manna  of  old,  it 
will  not  keep.  The  schoolmen  of  the  Middle 
Ages  were  gr^at  students,  but  not  great  men. 
He  is  most  who  does  most.  Every  adornment 
and  advantage  of  education  is  already  finding 
its  day  of  judgment.  Already  the  millions  are 
everywhere  asking.  What  is  the  use  of  learning  ? 
People  of  learning  must  communicate  its  bene- 
fits to  others.  Hoarded  treasures  invite|moth  and 
fust.  We  save  only  what  we  give  away.  To 
merely  have  knowledge  may  fatigue  us  and 
even  sadden  us,  but  when  we  make  it  the  servi- 
tor of  our  fellowmen,  we  have  ascertained  its 
worth.  It  is  a  luxury  to  learn,  but  it  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  luxury  of  communicating 
this  knowledge. 

We  need  not  waste  any  tears  over  what  the 
world  calls  idle  talent,  idle  learning.  Real  tal- 
ent, real  learning,  cannot  be  idle.  Its  very  in- 
stinct is  to  be  active.  This  is  an  absolute 
necessity  of  its  existence.  It  is  not  a  reservoir, 
but  a  fountain.  Any  one  who  does  nothing  is 
nothing.  Any  one  who  has  nothing  important 
to  give  has  nothing  important  to  keep. 

What  lesson  is  taught  more  plainly  than  this 
by  the  whole  arboreal  creation  ?  "  Every  tree 
that  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down 


and  cast  into  the  fire.  Wherefore  by  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  This  is  the  law — 
always  the  law — everywhere  the  law. 

Forestry  associations  are  organized  not  simply 
to  enjoy  listening  to  poetical  essays  on  the  beauty 
and  worth  of  trees,  but  to  effect  the  planting  of 
new  groves  and  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
those  we  now  have.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  the 
primary  object  of  the  recent  institution  of  a  local 
forestry  association  in  this  city  is  a  prospective 
Lancaster  Park — not  so  remotely  prospective 
either.  A  vigorous  and  judicious  committee  has 
already  been  appointed  to  survey  the  meadows 
and  woodlands  along  the  banks  of  our  pictur- 
esque stream,  and  ascertain  how  the  pleasure 
and  profit  of  constant  access  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  woods  and  the  water  may  be  put  within 
universal  reach. 

Every  Arbor  Day  from  this  time  forth,  with- 
out any  exception,  must  agitate  and  re  agitate 
and  re-re-agitate  this  one  same  sentiment  until 
it  becomes  an  accomplished  fact.  Of  course  it 
is  only  an  idea  as  yei,  but  the  steam-engine, 
the  telegraph,  the  electric  light,  every  new  fea- 
ture of  civilization,  was  only  an  idea  at  first. 
There  must  be  sentiment  before  anything  can 
materialize  ;  and  conversely,  just  as,soon  as  we 
can  arouse  a  strong  public  sentiment  in  favor 
of  a  City  Park,  it  will  be  but  a  little  while  ere  its 
walks  end  drives  and  lawns  will  begin  to  evolve. 

One  of  the  principal  nurseries  of  this  public 
sentiment  is  the  High  School.  If  the  young  men 
and  ladies  who  go  out  from  these  halls  into  all 
the  avenues  of  citizenship,  to  mould  the  think- 
ing and  elevate  the  tastes  of  those  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact,  were  thoroughly  enthused 
on  the  subject  of  a  public  park,  they  would  con- 
stitute a  tremendous  factor  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  I  like  to  see  a  young  man  beginning 
already  in  his  student  days  to  consider  in  what 
ways  he  may  make  his  influence  felt  for  the 
general  good  when  he  shall  attain  his  full  ma- 
turity. It  helps  to  broaden  and  ennoble  the  de- 
velopment of^his  character  to.  have  generous 
and  high  ideals.  One  field  which  will  afford 
scope  for  everybody  here  to-day,  to  hereafter 
cultivate  and  exercise  that  public  spirit  which  is 
an  essential  element  in  a  successful  life,  is  just 
this  very  thing  in  which  I  have  come  to  try  to 
stir  up  your  interest. 

Think  of  the  excellent  natural  facilities  we 
have  for  a  park,  which  have  heretofore  been 
left  unimproved  !  Who  of  us  ha«  ever  stood 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill  in  the  Woodward  Ceme- 
tery, and  surveyed  the  graceful  serpentine 
course  of  the  stream  as  it  winds  its  silvery  way 
through  fields  and  woodland,  without  being  en- 
chanted by  the  lovely  prospect  ?  What  city  has 
had  an  easier  task  in  the  construction  of  a  Park, 
on  account  of  so  much  being  already  done 
before  a  shovelful  of  sand  is  added  or  taken 
away,  than  Lancaster  would  have  ?  And  what 
city  could  be  prouder  of  its  Park  when  finished 
than  ours  ?  Sometimes  I  find  myself  imagining 
a  spacious,  well  shaded,  eight  mile  boulevard 
along  the  water's  edge,  on  t>oth  sides  of  the 
stream,  from  tRe  foot  of  South  Queen  street  to 
the  New  Holland  pike,  occasionally  rising  to  a 
promontory  commanding  a  superb  panorama; 
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then  sinking  back  to  the  level  with  its  many 
varied  curves  and  angles.  Whv  should  this  be 
merely  visionary  ?  Why  shoula  w^  not  set  to 
work  and  actualize  it  at  once  ?  The  new  elec- 
tric street  cars  will  furnish  abundant  transporta- 
tion. The  Conestoga  is  fortunately  not  har- 
nessed by  unsightly  forges  and  furnaces,  and 
factories  and  foundries,  as  are  most  bodies  of 
water  in  the  vicinity  of  cities,  which  would  inter- 
fere with  the  construction  of  a  pleasure  ground. 
The  Park  would  be  enjoyed  alike  by  young  and 
old,  by  pedestrians  and  persons  in  equipages. 
Just  as  I  believe  that  architecture  is  a  civilizer, 
so  too  am  I  convinced  that  the  influence  of  a 
City  Park  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  commu- 
nity in  all  its  humane  interests,  tending  to 
expand  our  scope  and  generosity  of  mind  and 
heart.  Wealthy  citizens  would  remember  it 
among  their  legacies  and  bequests,  as  a  perma- 
nent memorial.  I  am  heartilv  in  favor  of  a 
Wissahickon  in  Lancaster,  and  of  beginning  it 
at  once.  If  this  sentiment  can  be  made  gen- 
eral, the  question  is  settled.  Every  one  of  us 
can  help  to  some  extent  to  make  it  general. 
The  Reading  railroad  terminal  in  Philadelphia 
is  one  among  many  evidences  that  might  be 
cited,  to  attest  the  fact  that  whatever  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  in  any  community  wants 
is  sure  to  come,  no  matter  now  formidable  be 
the  obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way.  *  pfow 
many  here  to-day  are  heartily  in  favor  of  a  pub- 
lic Park  in  Lancaster,  and  willing  to  doall  we 
can  to  bring  it  about  ?  All  who  are,  will  signify 
their  desire  and  their  resolve  by  saying  "Aye!" 

Miss  L.  £.  Patridge,  who  was  spending 
a  short  time  in  I^ncaster,  before  reading  an 
extended  extract  which  she  had  chosen  from 
Dr.  Higbee's  first  Arbor  Day  address,  made 
the  following  remarks : 

REMARKS  BY  MISS  PATRIDG^. 

We  are  met  together  to  celebrate  our  Arbor 
Day  once  more,  and  if,  in  what  I  shall  say,  I 
speak  more  of  him  who,  standing  on  this  plat- 
form five  years  aeo,  introduced  Arbor  Day  into 
this  State,  than  of  the  festival  he  then  inaugura- 
ted, you  will,  I  know,  forgive  me;  for  we  are 
bound  together  by  many  ties — ^the  world  without 
and  the  world  within,  the  world  of  nature  and 
the  world  of  man — ^and  as  the  years  go  by  these 
ties  grow  stronger  and  more  numerous. 

How  can  we  ever  meet  on  Arbor  Day  again 
and  not  think  of  Dr.  Higbee  ?  As  if  he  stood  in 
our  midst,  I  can  see  him  now,  the  good,  great 
man !  I  seem  to  hear  his  voice  take  up  his  old 
beloved  theme — the  love  of  Nature.  How  elo- 
quent he  grew  as  he  talked  of  the  waving  grass 
and  winding  stream,  of  robin's  song  and  insect's 
drowsy  hum  !  He  had  the  artist's  eye,  the  poet's 
thought,  the  singer's  sense  of  melody,  when 
once  he  began  to  tell  of  Nature's  beauties. 

Be  glad,  sons  and  daughters  of  Lancaster, 
that  you  have  had  the  chance  that  we  would 
give  so  much  to  have  again — if  only  for  a  brief 
half  hour — of  hearing  one  so  rich  in  thought,  so 
sweet  in  speech,  so  full  of  frc^h  suggestion, 
take  up  this  theme  and  discuss  it  here  before 
you.     What  you  do  not  realize  now  you  may 


know  hereafter,  and  out  of  the  fullness  of  his 
heart  as  well  as  out  of  the  experience  of  his  life 
he  spoke  to  you.  In  the  years  to  come,  when 
troubles  gather  and  life  grows  hard,  when 
strength  begins  to  fail  and  nerves  are  worn 
and  unstrune ;  then,  if  you  have  loved  Nature 
through  it  all  as  he  did,  if  you  have  sought  her 
companionship  for  solace,  if  you  have  kept  near 
her  heart  and  never  lost  the  thrill  or  mi^ed  the 
charm  her  presence  brings,  then,  indeed,  will 
she  be  to  you,  as  she  was  to  him,  a  comfort  and 
a  joy.  She  will  give  back  to  you,  if  only  briefly 
and  like  a  dream,  a  breath  of  the  youthful  joy 
of  existence,  a  snatch  of  the  sweet  freshness  of 
the  early  days ;  just  as  Spring  brings  us  year 
by  year — even  to  the  very  last — something  like 

The  touch  of  a  yaoishsd  hand 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still. 

Then  let  me  say  to  you  in  my  way  what  Dr. 
Higbee  said  to  you  in  his :  Love  all  this  £air 
fresh  earth  of  ours— our  home  for  a  little  while. 
Seek  to  set  the  green  things  growing  where  you 
can.  Beauty  is  so  comforting  a  presence,  so 
uplifting  a  power,  that  we  cannot  afford  to  miss 
it  anywhere.  Plant  flowers,  sow  seed,  set  out 
trees.  Water  and  watch  these  living,  growing 
things,  as  though  they  knew  and  loved  you,  and 
you  shall  have  your  reward  in  the  beauty,  and 
fragrance,  the  grace  and  comfort  they  shall  add 
to  the  earth,  even  though  you  be  not  here  to  feel 
and  know  it. 

Let  it  be  a  part  of  your  creed  to  leave  the 
world  so  much  richer  and  sweeter  because  you 
once  lived  in  it.  Then,  should  you  stay  till  you 
are  old,  as  did  our  friend,  the  Doctor,  you  will 
feel  and  know,  as  he  did,  that 

Nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her ;  'tis  her  privilege 
Thro'  all  the  years  of  this  our  life  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy  t  for  she  can  so  inform 
The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 
With  quietness  and  beauty,  that  neither  evil  tongue. 
Rash  judgments,  nor  sneers  of  selfish  men. 
Nor  greetings  wnere  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 
1  he  dreary  Intercourse  of  daily  life. 
Shall  e'er  prevail  against  us.  or  disturb 
Our  cheerful  faith  that  all  which  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blessing. 

Near  the  end  of  the  programme  Mr.  Mc- 
Caskey  spoke  of  Dr.  Higbee's  work  in  con- 
nection with  Arbor  Day  and  gave  some  inci- 
dents not  generally  known,  showing  his 
interest  in  his  yard  and  garden,  and  in  the 
bird-life  about  him,  etc. 

DR.  HIGBEE,  OUR  ARBOR  DAY  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT. 

Of  the  ten  poorest  men  in  Lancaster,  probably 
six  live  in  big  houses  and  have  a  good  bank 
account.  They  don't  suspect  their  hopeless 
poverty ;  but  the  shrewd  world  makes  its  own 
comment  while  they  live  and  when  they  are 
gone.  Few  human  hearts,  if  any,  care  whether 
they  live  or  die.  But  AKrhen  a  good  man  goes 
beyond, — whose  life  has  been  one  round  of 
loving  benefaction  ;  wttose  smile  has  been  sun- 
shine because  "  his  heart  has  had  a  look  south- 
ward to  the  whole  noon  of  nature;"  whose 
thoughts  have  dwelt  much  upon  eternal  things, 
and  whose  desire  has  been  only  for  whatsoever 
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is  true,  honest,  just,  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good 
report, — what  a  contrast  is  presented!  Then 
again  poverty  and  sham  stand  forth  revealed; 
and  the  dignity  of  man,  "  made  in  the  image  of 
God,*'  is  once  more  vindicated. 

It  is  good  to  know  good  men — to  be  near  a 
man  who  has  been  a  great  blessing  to  his  fellows. 
We  have  here  been  very  near  to  such  a  man — 
and  I  would  not  have  you  forgetful  of  your 
great  privilege.  One  of  the  best  things  this 
man  ever  dia  was  to  introduce  the  observance 
of  Arbor  Day  into  the  great  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania— with  its  cumulative  benefits  through  the 
years,  and,  I  trust,  through  the  centuries.  Other 
men  gave  him  their  generous  aid  in  this  great 
work,  but  the  enduring  honor  of  bein^  our 
Arbor  Day  State  Superintendent  of  Pubhc  In- 
struction belongs  to  him  alone,  and  as  such  he 
will  continue  to  be  gratefully  recognized  in  the 
years  to  come. 

But  I  wish  now  to  speak  of  Dr.  Higbee  in  a 
relation  very  different  from  this.  His  love  of 
nature  was  an  inborn  trait  in  his  strong  person- 
ality, an  instinct  which  was  the  secret  of  his 
keen  powers  of  observation  as  well  as  his  quick 
apprehension  of  truth  and  beauty  and  goodness 
wherever  found.  Some  facts  have  come  to  our 
knowledge  since  his  death  which  present  an- 
other phase  of  his  many-sided  nature  and  which 
we  have  thought  proper  to  present  to  you  to-day 
— ^his  work  in  nis  yard  and  garden,  his  care  for 
the  birds,  and  his  joy  in  the  life  manifest  every- 
where about  him. 

At  Tiffin,  Ohio,  where  he  was  at  one  time 
preacher  and  teacher,  he  built  a  house,  in  the 
construction  of  which  he  drew  upon  his  ample 
resources  to  make  it  a  model  of  convenience 
and  comfort.  The  surroundings  received  his 
attention  from  the  start,  and  the  yard  seemed 
to  grow  up  with  the  house ;  so  that  by  the  time 
it  was  finished,  the  grass,  the  terraced  lawn,  the 
trees,  the  shrubs,  and  the  flowers  were  there  to 
prevent  any  feeling  of  strangeness  of  tilings 
new,  and  to  add  the  charm  of  mat  beauty  which 
he  ever  associated  with  the  idea  of  Home. 

At  Mercersburp^  he  had  a  large  garden  and 
yard.  In  the  midst  of  his  manifold  duties — 
teaching  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  five 
hours  a  day,  besides  evening  lectures  and  exer- 
cises, and  preaching  often  twice  a  week — he 
gave  lovine  attention  to  the  improvement  of  his 
grounds.  With  his  own  hands  he  labored,  and 
the  college  bell,  summoning  him  to  the  class- 
room for  a  lecture  on  Ethics,  ^Esthetics,  or 
some  other  of  the  numerous  branches  he  was 
teaching,  often  found  him  with  his  coat  off,  and 
with  hoe,  rake,  spade,  or  scythe,  working  hard 
to  make  the  most  of  his  rare  moments  of  leisure. 

What  a  delight  he  took  in  his  garden !  The 
first  signs  of  Spring  set  him  to  digging  and 
planting,  and  he  was  always  among  the  first 
with  his  early  vegetables.  His  pleasure  was 
complete  to  see  them  grow,  and  to  furnish  them 
for  the  enjoyment  of  others.  It  was  no  uncom- 
mon sight  to  see  him,  during  a  warm  sprine  rain, 
walking  about  in  the  garden  under  an  umbrella, 
poking  in  the  ground  to  see  whether  the  beans 
were  sprouting,  and  marking  the  growth  of  the 
plants,  "  fairly  leaping  out  of  the  ground,'*  as 


he  used  to  say — "  I  think  I  can  see  them  grow- 
ing.*' If  there  was  danger  of  a  frost — and  he 
was  rarely  deceived  in  his  weather  prognos- 
tications— ^he  would  go  out  at  night  with  a  lan- 
tern, and  carefully  protect  the  tender  sproutlings 
with  paper  or  boards  against  the  killing  cold. 

His  yard  had  nothing  artificial  about  it,  and 
yet  everywhere  could  be  noticed  the  evidence 
of  unflagging  care  bestowed  upon  it.  Trees, 
flowers — a  magnificent  bed  of  choice  roses — 
shrubs  and  vines  were  there,  flourishing  under 
the  watchful  care  which  he  gave  them.  He 
was  sure  to  discover  the  first  opening  blossom 
and  bring  it  with  beaming  countenance  to  grace 
the  breakfast  table. 

The  first  notes  of  the  Spring  songsters  would 
strike  his  quick  ear  and  send  him  hurrying 
forth  to  greet  them.  He  had  a  tender  regard 
for  the  birds,  and  could  tell  them  every  one, 
knew  their  habits,  where  they  nested,  etc. 
There  was  an  old  tree  in  the  yard,  rapidly  fall- 
ing into  decay,  and  an  eyesore  to  his  cultivated 
taste,  but  he  would  not  cut  it  down  because  it 
was  the  favorite  nesting-place  of  a  Baltimore 
oriole  for  whose  return  he  eagerly  looked  at  the 
opening  of  every  Summer.  He  took  out  a  brick 
from  under  his  library  window  that  a  wren 
might  be  tempted  to  make  its  nest  there,  and 
for  years  this  sheltered  retreat  was  occupied  by 
the  little  bird.  This  nest  was  to  him  an  object 
of  very  great  interest.  Year  after  year  he 
looked  for  the  coming  of  the  wren  and  wel- 
comed it  gladly.  He  put  up  small  boxes  all 
about  in  suitable  places  for  the  convenience  of 
his  little  feathered  neighbors  and  acquaintance ; 
and  they  went  to  housekeeping  everywhere  as 
if  they  appreciated  his  goodwiU  and  felt  them- 
selves safe  under  his  protection.  The  robin, 
the  oriole,  and  the  red- winged  tanager  were 
among  his  especial  favorites,  and  every  Spring- 
time he  watched  for  the  return  of  these  and 
other  birds  with  keen  expectancy. 

The  work  in  his  grounds  at  Mercersburg 
was  all  done  by  himself.  His  flower-beds  were 
his  delight.  His  roses,  already  referred  to,  were 
chosen  for  beauty  of  contrast  and  fragrance. 
He  seemed  never  happier  than  when  among 
them,  or  when  gathering  them  to  adorn  the  table 
or  the  house.  His  garaen  also  was  the  scene  of 
his  most  active  labors.  He  was  not  more  inter- 
ested in  fruit  and  shade  trees  and  grape  vines, 
than  in  his  peas  and  beans,  his  tomatoes  and 
strawberries.  He  had  so  great  respect  for  them 
all,  that  he  wanted  no  vandal  hand  or  foot  to 
invade  the  sacred  precincts  of  his  garden  range ; 
and,  when  he  gathered  beans  and  peas  into  the 
basket  on  his  arm,  the  pods  must  not  be  torn 
from  the  vines  but  cut  from  them  with  the 
scissors.  All  this,  however,  was  merely  the  by- 
play of  an  earnest  life.  His  mighty  work  as 
scholar  and  theologian  was  all  the  while  going 
forward  as  though  this  lawn,  these  birds,  and  this 
garden,  were  seldom  or  never  in  his  thought. 
You  can  fi-om  this  the  better  understand  why 
he  should  say  to  you,  as  once  he  did : "  My  dear 
bovs  and  girls,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  glad  I  am 
to  oe  again  amid  all  this  Spnng-time  wonder  of 
leafage  and  bud  and  blossom ;  nor  can  I  tell 
you    what   pleasant   thoughts  and  cherished 
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memories  are  always  associated  in  my  mind 
with  some  of  the  simplest  and  commonest 
flowers  of  the  meadow  and  the  field.** 

His  was  that  close  and  real  kinship  with  na- 
ture which  the  heart  recognizes  more  than  the 
head.  It  was  a  perennial  spring  of  gladness  to 
himself  and  those  about  him.  The  daisy  and 
the  buttercups  starring  the  meadow  with  their 
dewy  blossoms ;  the  columbine  nodding  among 
the  rocks ;  the  liverwort,  the  violet,  the  spring 
beauty,  unfolding  to  the  sun  amid  the  green 
grass — how  he  loved  them  all  t  He  would  laugh 
over  them  with  boyish  glee,  and  talk— he  couldn't 
help  it ! — to  them  and  of  them  as  though  they 
were  old  friends  come  back  after  long  absence 
or  delay.  One  bright  morning  a  year  ago— how 
well  we  recall  it ! — ^he  took  us  quite  out  of  our 
way  to  the  garden  of  a  gentleman  in  another 
part  of  the  city  to  see  whether  his  ferns  were  yet 
unrolling  their  crozier-like  fronds ;  at  another 
time  last  Spring  we  must  see,  with  him,  for  our 
enjoyment  and  his  own,  the  star-eyed  chick- 
weed  open  its  little  blossoms  to  the  sun,  just 
inside  the  railing  by  St.  James'  church,  which 
he  had  been  observing  for  days  as  he  passed  it 
near  his  home,  and  of  which  he  had  been  talking 
with  much  interest  and  pleasure.  Now  a  tree 
must  be  noted  and  described,  now  a  shrub,  as  he 
watched  the  swelling  bud  and  the  growth  of  the 
tender  leaf.  How  often  would  he  return  from 
traveling  over  the  State,  saying  nothing  of  any 
speeches  that  he  had  made  or  of  any  work  that 
he  had  been  doing,  but  eloquent  of  Nature,  of 
mountain  slope  and  river  scenery,  of  green 
meadows,  of  wheat  fields  and  corn  fields,  and 
especially  of  the  beauty  of  the  late  Spring  land- 
scape when  the  Judas-trees  were  '*  purpling  all 
the  hillsides  with  their  bloom  !" 

Is  all  this  over  now,  and  ended  quite  ?  and  no- 
thing left  but  rosemary  and  rue,  which  **  keep 
seeming  and  savor  all  the  winter  long  ?**  Rue 
— for  sorrow,  is  it }  And  rosemary  ?  "  That's 
for  remembrance." 


DUTY  OF  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 


PUBLISHING  ANNUAL  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


THE  law  entitled  "An  Act  to  regulate  the  pub- 
lication of  the  accounts  and  financial  state- 
ments of  School  Boards,"  should  not  be  disre- 
garded by  Boards  of  Directors.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec.  I  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each 
board  of  school  directors  in  the  several  school 
districts  of  this  commonwealth  annually,  at  the 
close  of  the  school  year,  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  proper  auditors  a  full  certified  statement, 
itemized,  of  their  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
the  past  year,  including  the  assets  and  liabilities 
of  the  district,  of  all   kinds,  with  all  books, 

gapers  and  vouchers  relating  to  the  same,  to  be 
y  said  auditors  examined,  and  if  found  to  be 
correct,  approved ;  such  statement  to  be  spread 
upon  the  minutes  of  the  board  of  directors,  and 
in  a  condensed  but  fully  classified  form  pub- 
lished by  said  board  in  not  less  than  ten  written 
&r  printed  hand- bills,  to  be  put  up  in  the  most 


public  places  in  the  district,  or,  if  deemed  pre- 
ferable, in  the  two  newspapers  of  the  county  is 
which  the  district  is  situated,  having  the  largest 
circulation  among  the  citizens  interested;  and 
for  any  neglect  or  failure  to  perform  the  duties 
enjoined  by  this  act,  the  officers  named  thereb 
shall  be  considered  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  pun- 
ishable by  a  fine  not  exceeding  three  hundred 
dollars,  to  be  paid  into  the  school  fund  of  the 
district  in  which  the  offense  shall  have  been 
committed. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  publication  of  the  accounts 
of  school  boards  herein  provided  for  shall  be  in 
lieu  of  all  publication  of^  said  accounts  now  re- 
quired by  law ;  and  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in- 
consistent herewith  be  and  are  hereby  repealed. 
Pro^fided,  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shaO 
not  ektend  to  cities  of  the  first  class. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Allegheny. — Supt.  Hamilton :  A  large  Joint 
Institute  was  held  in  Knoxville ;  it  was  well  at- 
tended by  teachers  of  five  adjacent  districts.  It 
was  an  interesting  and  profitable  meeting,  and 
much  of  its  success  is  due  to  the  efficient  work 
of  the  committee  in  charge,  consisting  of  Prin- 
cipals Andrews,  Montgomery  and  Bennett. 

Berks. — Supt.  Keck:  Local  Institutes  were 
held  at  Topton,  Friedensburg,  Huffs  Church, 
and  Jacksonwald.  The  instruction  given  was 
very  good  and  the  people  took  a  lively  interest 
in  the  meetings.  The  secondary  school  at  Top* 
ton  and  the  Oberholtzer  German  school  id 
Washington,  were  each  supplied  with  a  full  set 
of  Chambers'  Encyclopaedia.  Webstei*s  Un- 
abridged Dictionary  was  placed  in  the  Stoners- 
ville,  the  Oberholtzer,  and  DiehFs  schools.  Sev- 
eral schools  in  Maxatawny  were  supplied  with 
the  natural  slate  surface.  Oley  and  Lower  Al- 
sace each  built  two  new  school -houses ;  Pike 
and  Maxatawny  each  one.  These  are  all  first- 
class  houses.  Those  in  Lower  Alsace  were 
furnished  with  improved  patent  furniture,  and 
all  but  one  were  supplied  with  the  natural  slate 
surface.  Colebrookdale  supplied  the  Gables- 
ville  school  with  patent  furniture  and  natural 
slate  surface. 

Cambria. — ^Supt.  Leech :  The  following  con- 
tributions have  been  received  :  Supts.  L.  M. 
Herrington,  ^270;  J.  H.  Likens,  $2.10;  W.P. 
Eckels,  $g',  J.  O.  Knauss,  $8.30 ;  D.  S.  Keck, 
1455.42;  A.  Sheely,  M573;  Geo.  E.  Meisel, 
for  Carroll  Twp.,  Cambria  Co.,  $15  ;  and  S.  H. 
Bowers,  Salem  Church,  $160.  A  final  state- 
ment will  be  published  next  month. 

Chester. — Supt.  Walton :  West  Marlborough 
has  furnished  two  of  its  schools  with  individual 
furniture.  The  new  school  building  at  London- 
grove  is  well  built  and  arranged — reflecting 
credit  on  the  directors.  Two  educational  meet- 
ings were  held— one  at  Cedarville,  and  one  at 
Hopewell.  These  evening  meetings  not  only 
arouse  an  interest,  but  popularize  the  cause  of 

Eublic  education.  Two  Local  Institutes  were 
eld— one  at  Coatesville,  and  one  at  West 
Grove.  Both  meetings  were  well  attended  and 
aroused  much  interest,  especially  in  the  sul^ect 
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of  Libraries  and  Reading  Rooms  in  our  public 
schools.  During  the  month  I  have  found  quite 
a  number  of  "reading  tables*'  started,  and  a 
few  libraries.  A  good  reading  table  can  be  se- 
cured at  the  small  cost  of  five  or  six  dollars  an- 
nually. The  prospects  are  very  flattering  for  a 
large  number  next  year.  The  semi-annual 
meeting  of  the  Chester  County  Directors  Associ- 
ation was  held,  Feb.  24th,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  West  Chester.  Dele- 
gates were  appointed  to  attend  a  State  Directors* 
Association,  if  such  a  meeting  should  be  called. 
The  convention  was  strongly  in  favor  of  such 
an  organization.  Three  Local  Institutes  have 
been  held — all  of  them'  large  and  successful 
meetings. 

Centkk. — Supt.  Wolf:  The  population  of  the 
Franklin  sub-district,  in  Walker  township,  has 
so  changed  in  location  that  the  Board  found  it 
necessary  to  discontinue  the  graded  school  and 
put  up  a  new  house  in  another  part  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  new  house  is  a  substantial  wooden 
structure,  supplied  with  patent  furniture  and  a 
slate  black-board ;  it  is  pleasantly  situated  near 
the  main  road  in  a  natural  grove,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  long  be  spared  by  the  woodman *s 
axe. 

Clinton. — Supt.  Brungard :  The  greater  num- 
ber of  our  schools  are  closed.  Very  effective 
work  has  been  done.  The  Mill  Hall  Grammar 
School  gave  an  entertainment  and  secured  suf- 
ficient funds  to  purchase  a  copy  of  Webster's 
Unabridged  Dictionary.  With  two  exceptions, 
the  gatherings  at  the  eighteen  educational  meet- 
ings held  during  the  term  were  unprecedented. 
Many  of  our  teachers  are  live,  earnest  and  en- 
thusiastic workers.  The  earnest  teacher  is 
never  afraid  to  lend  a  helping  hand  towards 
placing  the  profession  on  a  higher  plane.  At 
many  schools  the  attendance  was  very  much 
hindered  by  sickness. 

Cumberland. — Supt.  Beitzel:  Two  Local 
Institutes  were  held  during  the  month— one  at 
Newville  and  the  other  at  Mt.  Holly.  Both 
were  well  attended  by  teachers,  directors  and 
citizens.  Several  educational  meetings  were 
held,  which  were  also  well  attended.  La  Grippe 
wrought  havoc  with  the  attendance  in  our 
schools. 

Erie. — Supt.  Miller :  Many  of  the  schools  are 
now  closed,  but  will  begin  again  soon  for  a 
short  spring  or  summer  term.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  whole 
county  will  adopt  the  long-term  system,  and 
thus  secure  the  benefits  resulting  from  a  con- 
tinuous session. 

Fayette. — Supt.  Herrington :  The  directors 
of  South  Union  township  have  erected  one  two- 
room,  and  two  one-room  houses  of  very  fine 
style  of  architecture,  and  furnished  them  and 
four  other  rooms  with  an  excellent  quality  of 
improved  desks.  These  improvements  were 
made  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $6,000.  A  great 
change  has  been  made  in  the  comfort  and  looks 
of  the  school-houses  of  Franklin  township, 
where  six  houses  have  been  repaired,  in  the 
way  of  new  roofing,  papering,  paindng,  etc.,  at 
m  cost  of  nearly  $2,000. 

FRANKLIN.---Supt.  Slyder :  A  Local  Institute 


was  held  at  Mercersburg.  Much  interest  was 
manifested  by  those  present — some  fifty  or  more 
teachers.  Prof.  J.  L.  McCaskey,  Principal  of 
the  Waynesboro  schools,  has  resigned,  and 
Prof.  A.  J.  Harbaugh,  of  Smithsburg,  Maryland, 
has  been  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  ;  he  comes 
to  this  State  highly  recommeded  as  a  successful 
teacher.  Up  to  this  time  we  have  visited  all  the 
schools  once,  and  now  we  are  on  our  second 
round.    They  are  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Juniata. — Supt.   Auman :    Nearly    all   the 
schools  in  the  county  have  closed.     Local  In- 
stitutes were  held  at   Mexico    and   Richfield.. 
Literary  societies  have  been  organized  in  nearly  • 
every  district  in  the  county. 

Lebanon.— Supt.  Snoke :  Most  of  the  schools 
have  closed.  During  the  month  we  examined 
the  promotion  classes  of  twenty  five  of  our 
graded  schools ;  also  fifty-one  applicants  for 
our  public  school  diploma.  With  few  excep- 
tions they  passed  creditable  examinations. 

Lehigh. — Supt.  Knauss:  The  boroughs  of 
Slatington  and  Emaus  have  been  working  up  a 
full  course  of  studies,  and  expect  to  graduate 
their  first  classes  at  the  close  of  the  present  term. 
The  schools  in  the  six-months  districts  have 
completed  their  term.  The  attendance,  during 
the  nrst  half  of  the  term,  was  very  good  in  all 
our  schools,  but  during  the  last  three  months  it 
was  very  much  interrupted  by  sickness.  Veiv 
few  deaths,  however,  occurred  among  the  chil- 
dren. The  schools  of  Coplay  gave  a  public 
entertainment  and  with  the  proceeds  added  to 
their  library.  Private  subscription  schools  will 
be  organized  in  many  of  the  rural  districts. 

Luzerne. — Supt.  Coughlin :  Institutes  were 
held  at  Drums,  New  Columbus,  Wapwallopen,. 
and  Wilkes- Barre.  All  these  meetings  were 
well  attended,  and  an  unusual  interest  was 
manifested.  The  meeting  at  Wilkes- Barre  was- 
especially  interesting  and  profitable.  Dr.  J.  S. 
Clark,  of  Boston,  Dr.  G.  M.  Philips,  of  West 
Chester,  and  State  Supt.  Waller,  were  present 
and  addressed  the  meeting.  Four  very  inter- 
esting Local  Institutes  were  held  in  March — at 
Lehman,  in  Ross  twp.,  at  Beach  Haven,  and  at 
Nanticoke.  I  Visited  the  schools  in  Salem, 
Hollenback,  Sugarloaf,  Nescopeck,  Black  Creek 
and  Dallas  borough,  and  am  pleased  to  report 
them  as  doing  excellent  work. 

Lycoming. — Supt.  Lose:  On  the  evening  of 
March  7ch,  flags  were  presented  to  the  schools 
of  the  Washington  district  by  the  U.  O.  A.  M. 
A  fine  programme  had  been  arranged ;  a  very 
large  audience  was  present,  and  the  attention 
paid  to  the  proceeding^  showed  that  the  people 
were  much  interested.  Flags  have  also  been 
presented  to  the  schools  of  Hughesville  and 
Montgomery. 

Montgomery. — Supt.  HofTecker :  Two  Local 
Institutes  were  held  during  the  month~^ne  at 
Skippackville  and  the  other  at  Jenkintown. 
These  meetings  were  very  largely  attended  by 
teachers,  directors  and  citizens.  Evidences  of 
increasing  interest  in  school  work  are  apparent 
on  every  hand.  Educational  questions  are 
discussed  with  zeal  and  determination. 

PoiTER. — Supt.  Kies :  Our  winter  schools  are 
closed,  save  some  having  the  continuous  term.. 
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The  teachers  generally  have  done  better  work 
than  in  previous  terms.  The  Board  in  Roulet 
township,  alive  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
schools,  has  erected  a  commodious  four-room 
building  in  the  village  of  Roulet  and  established 
a  graded  school  therein,  besides  adopting  and 
introducing  a  uniform  series  of  text-books 
throughout  the  township.  During  the  months 
•of  February  and  March  four  educational  meet- 
ings were  held  as  follows :  The  regular  semi- 
annual County  Association  at  Ulysses,  and 
Local  Institutes  at  Wills,  Odin  and  Inez.  At 
all  these  meetings  a  lively  interest  in  profes- 
sional advancement  was  manifested.  Several 
partly  planned  local  institutes  were  given  up 
•during  the  winter  on  account  of  the  almost  im- 
passable condition  of  the  roads.  We  are  pleased 
to  note  that  the  continuous  term  is  growing  in 
favor. 

Snyder. — Sunt.  Hermann :  The  schools  have 
nearly  all  closed.  In  general,  we  have  had  a 
very  successful  year.  Several  districts  began 
too  late ;  I  think  school  ought  to  be  over  by  the 
1st  of  April,  in  the  country.  I  attended  several 
very  interesting  Local  Institutes.  Normal  terms 
will  be  held  at  Adamsburg,  Middleburg,  Free- 
burg,  and  Shamokin  Dam.  Interesting  and 
profitable  Local  Institutes  were  held  at  Shamo- 
*  kin  Dam,  Freeburg,  and  Richfield,  and  else- 
where. Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  these 
local  meetings  of  teachers,  pupils  and  patrons, 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  vigorous  sentiment 
in  favor  of  good  schools. 

Somerset. — Supt.  Berkey :  Notwithstanding 
the  unfavorable  ^condition  of  the  roads  and 
weather,  all  the  schools  in  the  county  but  eight 
were  visited  during  the  term,  and  many  of  them 
the  second  time.  The  schools  generally  have 
been  making  commendable  progress,  but  the 
generally  prevalent  sickness  during  the  past 
three  months  interrupted  the  attendance  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  the 
effective  prosecution  of  work  in  the  schools.  A 
series  of  twelve  Joint  Local  Institutes  was  held 
in  different  parts  of  the  County  during  the  term. 
All  were  well  attended  by  teachers,  directors 
and  citizens,  and  doubtless  much  good  has  been 
accomplished.  The  new  house  erected  at 
Barron's  Mill,  in  Middle  Creek  district,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  one  burned  down  in  October, 
has  been  completed,  and  school  has  been  going 
on  since  the  second  week  of  January.  It  cost, 
about  I700,  is  very  well  constructed,  and  a 
credit  to  the  district. 

Sullivan. — Supt.  Black :  During  the  month 
we  held  two  Local  Institutes, — one  at  Dushore 
and  one  at  Stonerstown;  both  were  well  at- 
tended and  very  interesting.  Very  successful 
institutes  were  also  held  at  Forksville  and  Hill's 
-Grove. 

Warren. — Supt.  Putnam :  It  has  almost  been 
impossible  to  get  from  one  school  to  another 
the  greater  part  of  the  winter,  especially  in  the 
hilly  districts.  The  roads  have  never  been 
worse.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  majority  of 
.directors  elected  in  February  are  men  who  will 
not  clog  the  wheels  of  progress.  In  many  in- 
. stances  members  have  been  re-elected.  To  the 
new  boards  all  look  for  better  schools  and  longer 


terms.  Much  has  been  done,  but  there  is 
room  for  work  still.  Local  Institutes  were  hdd 
at  Pittsfield,  Garland,  and  Glade.  They  were 
all  well  attended  and  much  interest  was  mani- 
fested. These  meetings  do  much  to  help  for- 
ward our  work,  and  are  of  great  benefit  to 
teachers,  supplementing  as  they  do  the  w<vk 
of  the  County  Institute.  All  teachers  should 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  attend. 
At  the  meetings  above  named,  questions  on  all 
phases  of  school  life  were  discussed,  and  I  am 
glad  to  say,  our  teachers  showed  themselves  as 
a  rule  well  up  in  their  calling.  Let  us  have 
more  such  meetings. 

Wayne. — Supt.  Kennedy :  The  schools  vtated 
during  the  month  were  found  in  good  condition, 
so  far  as  the  character  of  work  done  is  con- 
cerned. 

Harrisburg. — Supt.  Foosc :  Eight  hundred 
volumes  of  interesting  and  instructive  supple- 
mentarv  reading  matter  were  put  into  schools 
using  tne  fourth  and  fifth  readers,  during  the 
month. 

Mifflin  Twp.  {Allegheny  Co,) — Supt  Col- 
lier: Owing  to  the  unexpected  rapid  increase 
of  population,  the  directors  have  been  obliged 
to  rent  two  buildings  and  jesort  to  half-day  ses^ 
sions  in  two  of  the  schools. 

Plymouth  Twp.  (Luzerne  Co,)  Supt.  Gildea: 
The  night-schools  closed  after  a  very  successfiol 
term.  In  two  of  them  literary  societies  woe 
organized  and  meetings  are  held  twice  a  week. 

Steelton. — Supt.  McGinnes :  The  Local  In- 
stitute of  the  district  embracing  Swatara  town- 
ship and  the  boroughs  of  Hummelstown  and 
Steelton,  was  held  at  Hummelstown,  Feb.  r4tli 
and  15th.  Good  results  must  follow  a  meeting 
such  as  this  was.  The  citizens  of  Hummels- 
town manifested  their  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  schools  by  inviting  the  teachers  to  enjoy  the 
hospitalities  of  their  homes  and  by  attendmg  the 
sessions  of  the  Institute.  Principal  Eckels  of 
Shippensburg  and  President  Kephart  of  Leba- 
non Valley  College  rendered  valuable  assistance 
by  giving  instructive  and  encouraging  ad- 
dresses. 

Chester. — Supt.  Foster :  The  Savings  Fund 
System  was  inaugurated  here  Feb.  24.  The 
amount  deposited  in  one  month  is  $1,320.64, 
and  the  number  of  depositors,  1440.  By  a  re- 
division  of  the  city  into  wards,  the  Board  of 
school  directors  has  been  increased  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  members. 

Shamokin. — Supt.  Harpel:  Several  of  our 
school  buildings  have  been  very  much  crowded 
during  the  year.  The  Board  will  erect  a  tem- 
porary structure  during  the  summer,  and  thus 
provide  for  our  steadily  increasing  school  popo* 
fation. 

West  Chester. — Supt.  Jones:  The  Board 
introduced  the  Savings  Bank  System  Feb.  24. 
The  deposits  thus  far  amount  to  $544.07 ;  ^ 
of  an  enrollment  of  774  pupib,  456,  or  59  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  attendance,  are  depositors. 
The  children  are  much  interested,  and  the  di- 
rectors believe  that  the  habit  of  saving,  in  which 
the  pupils  are  encouraged,  will  be  a  blessing  to 
them  m  after  years.  Dr.  G.  M.  Philips  delir- 
ered  his  lecture,  "How  the  World  is  Governed," 
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before  the  pupils  of  the  higher  graded.  The 
books  in  the  Public  Library  are  much  used  by 
the  High  School  pupils.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact 
that  the  children  who  read  good  books  from  the 
library  or  in  their  homes,  and  cull  the  daily 
papers  on  the  school  reading  table,  are  the 
ones  that  make  marked  progress. 

WiLLiAMSPORT. — Supt.  Transeau :  The  most 
important  educational  event  of  the  last  month 
was  the  adoption  of  the  Savings  Bank  System. 
The  first  week  there  was  a  deposit  of  $400. 


We  expect  very  good  results  from  this  move- 
ment. While  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  instiU 
in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  habits  of  thrift  and 
economy,  it  will  repress  those  of  waste  and 
prodigality.  He  who  learns  to  save  in  his  youth, 
will  hardly  be  obliged  to  beg  in  his  old  age. 

York. — Supt.  Shelley :  The  work  of  the  year 
is  progressing  most  satisfactorily.  Our  specialty 
this  year  is  language  work,  involving  daily 
drills  and  exercise  on  blackboard,  slate  and 
paper. 


•  »  • 


Literary  Department. 


IT  is  several  years  since  a  volume  in  the  ad- 
mirable series  of  "American  Men  of  Letters  *' 
was  issued  from  the  Riverside  Press  of  Messrs. 
Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co.,  Boston.  We  had 
thought  the  long  promised  volume  on  Haw- 
thorne by  James  Russell  Lowell  would  be  the 
next;  but  that  still  is  "in  preparation,"  and 
therefore  still  affords  the  pleasure  of  anticipa- 
tion. None  the  less  welcome  on  that  account, 
however,  is  the  volume  just  published  on 
William  CuUen  Bryant,  by  John  BIgelow,  the 
poet's  old  associate  in  the  management  of  "  The 
Evening  Post,"  as  editor  of  which  Bryant  spent 
more  than  half  a  century  and  all  the  best  years 
of  his  life.  The  volume  is  uniform  in  every  re- 
spect with  its  ten  predecessors  of  this  series, 
being  a  handsome  i2mo.  of  over  350  pages, 
and  sold  at  $1.25.  Though,  of  course,  not  so 
full  as  Mr.  Godwin's  elaborate  biography  of  our 
poet  of  nature,  for  the  general  reader  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  latter,  and  for  the  literary  student 
equally  indispensable.  Its  subject  is  treated 
chronologically,  in  twelve  chapters,  in  a  plain, 
straightforward,  honest  manner.that  at  once  wins 
the  interest  and  confidence  of  the  reader.  Much 
that  was  heretofore  not  generally  known  of  our 
pioneer  poet  is  given,  and  it  must  be  said  that 
every  additional  fact  but  adds  to  one's  high 
opinion  of  the  noble  and  lofty  character  as  poet, 
tourist,  barrister,  orator,  journalist, citizen  and 
man,  of  the  author  whose  poems  first  made  the 
world  listen  to  the  American  muse,  and  did 
more,  perhaps,  than  the  writings  of  any  one  else 
to  form  American  literary  taste  and  mould  Amer- 
ican life  and  character.  Such  a  pure  and  stainless 
life  as  Bryant's  conspicuously  was  cannot  be 
too  closely  studied  by  our  boys  and  girls,  nor  too 
often  brought  to  their  attention.  It  was  a 
typical  American  life,  full  of  sound  common 
sense,  practical,  thrifty  and  successful,  but  al- 
ways unswervingly  true  to  principle,  loyal  to 
the  loftiest  ideals,  manly  and  godly  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end.  While  we  repeat  what 
we  have  said  before  of  this  entire  series  of 
books,  that  they  ought  to  be  among  the  very 
first  sets  of  books  to  be  put  into  our  school 
libraries,  we  recommend  this  latest  volume  par- 
ticularly for  its  wholesome  moral  influence.  It 
will  do  every  one  good  that  reads  it. 

From  the  same  artistic  press  there  comes  to 
us  a  charming  volume  with  the  strange  title 
In  a  Club   Comer  (Price  $1,25),  partly   ex- 


plained by  the  sub-title  "  The  Monologue  of  a 
Man  who  Might  have  been  Sociable,"  by  A.  P. 
Russell.  Through  328  pages  we  are  entertained, 
amused,  irritated,  instructed,  always  made  to 
think,  always  delighted.  Akin  to  Mr.  Russell's 
previous  volume,  "  A  Club  of  One,"  this  pleas- 
ant "monologue"  treats  of  nearly  everything 
under  the  sun,  and  beyond  it;  yet,  however 
fragmentary  the  work  must  necessarily  be,  it  is 
not  on  that  account  superficial.  It  may  not 
often  be  profound,  yet  it  is  nearly  always  sug- 
gestive; and  if  seldom  very  original,  it  often  is 
decidedly  novel.  It  is  just  the  book  for  "  occa- 
sional reading."  When  you  have  only  an  odd 
ten  minutes  before  dinner,  or  between  classes, 
it  is  the  kind  of  book  you  can  profitably  pick 
up  and  read  during  that  time  or  any  other 
scraps  of  time.  Or  if  you  have  a  whole  after- 
noon to  give  it,  say  out  in  the  woods  or  by  the 
seashore,  the  time  will  not  be  too  long  to  give 
to  this  "Club  Corner,"  nor  will  it  be  unprofit- 
ably  spent,  in  listening  to  its  wise  and  |vitty 
words  on  such  various  topics  as  Conversation, 
Long  Sermons,  Old  Age,  Subsisting  by  Author- 
ship, Pretension,  Shakespeare,  Style,  On  Giving 
Advice,  On  Working  Ourselves  Up,  Books  and 
Reading,  and  scores  of  others. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with,  and  therefore 
enjoy,  the  "Contributors'  Club"  essays  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  need  no  further  description 
of  the  essays  in  this  book  than  to  say  that  they 
are  of  the  same  kith  and  kin  with  them.  That 
is  high  praise;  for  there  is  scarcely  anything  in 
Tlie  Atlantic  we  more  fully  enjoy  than  this 
unique  department.  It  is  always  fresh,  high- 
toned,  suggestive.  But  such  are  the  qualities 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  magazine  also.  Its  serials 
are  of  the  highest  literary  merit,  and  pure  and 
wholesome  in  moral  tone.  Its  poetry  is  con- 
fessedly unequalled  by  that  to  be  found  in  any 
other  periodical  in  the  country.  Its  historical 
papers,  educational  articles,  essays  and  book 
reviews,  are  invariably  of  the  very  highest  merit 
and  excellence.  Indeed  these  are  the  qualities 
that  characterize  the  whole  magazine,  and  have 
made  it  the  favorite  of  students  and  teachers. 
Luther  on  Education.      Translated  by  F,  V.  N. 

Painter,  A.M.     Cloth,  pp.  2S2.     Philadelphia: 

Lutheran  Publication  Society.     Price,  $t.oo. 

After  much  study  of  the  life  and  era  and  work  of 
Martin  Luther,  it  was  said  of  him  by  Thomas  Car- 
lyle :  **  I  will  call  this  Luther  a  great  man ;  great  ill 
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intellect,  in  courage,  affection  and  integrity,  one  of 
the  most  lovable  and  precious  men.  Great,  not  as  a 
kewn  obelisk,  but  as  an  Alpine  mountain — ^so  simple, 
honest,  spontaneous,  not  setting  up  to  be  great  at  all ; 
there  for  quite  another  purpose  than  being  great  I  Ah 
yes,  unsubduable  granite,  piercing  far  and  wide  into 
the  heavens;  yet  in  the  clefts  of  its  fountains,  green 
and  beautiful  valleys  with  flowers  !  A  right  spiritual 
hero  and  prophet ;  once  more,  a  true  son  of  nature 
and  fact,  for  whom  these  centuries,-  and  many  that 
are  yet  to  come,  will  be  thankful  to  Heaven.''  The 
world  has  seen  but  fsw  men  equally  great,  or  who 
have  been  of  such  infinite  good  to  the  human  race. 
Luther  is  known  in  history  as  the  Reformer  in  re- 
ligion, but  he  was  also  a  Reformer  in  education 
hardly  less  influential,  if  we  may  accept  the  views  of 
those  who  have  given  most  careful  study  to  the  influ- 
ence of  his  teachings.  He  was  an  ardent  advocate 
of  general  education,  and  held  that  the  State  should 
maintain  schools  in  which  the  necessary  branches  of 
a  secular  education  should  be  taught,  and  in  which 
instruction  should  also  be  given  looking  towards 
moral  and  religious  culture.  This  book  presents 
much  matter  that  is  new  to  the  student  of  educational 
history  and  progress,  and  the  author  is  to  be  congrat- 
ulated upon  its  excellence,  and  upon  its  value  as  a 
contributor  to  the  literature  of  education.  The  book, 
which  is  issued  in  handsome  style,  is  from  the  press  of 
the  Inquirer  Printing  Company  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Riverside  Literature  Series.  Boston  :  Hough- 
ion,  Mifflin  6f*  Co,  Price  jo  cents  (^  numbers),  or 
/f  cents  per  single  number. 

Three  "  Extra  Double  Numbers"  have  recently 
been  published  in  this,  the  best  series  of  the  kind  in 
this  country  for  literary  study  or  for  supplementary 
reading.  They  each  contain  over  too  duodecimo 
pages,  with  many  illustrations,  and  cost  but  30  cents 
each.  They  contain  respectively  Longfellow  Leaf- 
lets, WhUtier  Leaflets,  and  Holmes  Leaflets,  being 
prose  and  poems  selected  from  the  works  of  these 
Amei^ran  classics,  by  Josephine  £.  Hodgdon,  with  a 
view  to  their  adaptability  for  reading  and  recitation. 
Each  contains  an  excellent  portrait  of  the  author  of 
its  contents,  besides  an  abundance  of  illustrations. 
The  selections  of  poems  and  prose  extracts  have  been 
made  with  unusual  taste  and  skill,  so  that  in  each  vol- 
ume we  really  have  the  very  cream  of  the  author's 
productions.  To  have  them  in  any  school -room  or 
home  where  our  young  folks  can  get  them  must  in- 
duce them  to  linger  long  over  the  pages,  and  then  to 
fall  in  love  with  our  great  and  good  poets.  Whoever 
puts  such  a  volume  into  the  hands  of  a  boy  or  girl, 
does  them  and  the  world  a  service.  We  cannot  have 
our  American  classics  read  too  much.  We  wish  we 
could  put  them  into  every  school  and  home  in  the 
land.  Certainly  in  the  attractive  and  excellent  form 
of  this  series  no  one  need  be  deprived  of  them  because 
of  the  price. 

Arbor  Day  Manual.     An  Aid  to  Preparing  Pro- 
grammes for  Arbor  Day  Exercises,     Edited  and 
Compiled  by  Chas.  R,  Skinner,  A,  M,     Albany: 
Weed,  Parsons  &*  Co.     Pp.  4^6,     i8go. 
This  timely   and  most  interesting  book,  by  Mr. 
Chas.  R.  Skinner,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  for  the  State  of  New  York,  is  filled  from 
cover  to  cover,  through  its  456  pages,  with  the  choic- 
est and  best  things  that  have  ever  been  written  in 
prose  or  verse  upon  trees,  flowers,  forests,  the  Spring- 
time, and  whatever  is  suggested  by  that  season  of 
wonder  and  beauty.     It  contains  some  sixty  pages  of 
words  and  music  appropriate  for  Arbor  Day,  selected 


from  the  best  sources  by  permission  of  the  various  pub- 
lishers, and  presents  numerous  specimen  programmes, 
which  must  be  of  great  value  to  teachers  and  others  in 
the  observance  of  the  day.  It  tells  what  the  several 
States  have  done  in  the  matter  of  Arbor  Day,  and  after 
Nebraska,  in  which  the  day  originated  and  where  an 
extraordinary  number  of  trees  have  been  planted,  it 
gives  the  first  place  of  honor  to  Pennsylvania.  The 
author  says :  '*  This  book  has  had  its  inspiration  in  an 
acknowledged  reverence  for  Nature,  and  admiration 
for  trees  and  forests,  an  interest  in  the  establishment 
and  development  of  Arbor  Day  and  its  purposes,  and 
a  desire  to  furnish  teachers  and  others  with  suitable 
material,  carefully  selected,  in  convenient  form  for  the 
preparation  of  programmes  for  Arbor  Day  exercises. 
Such  exercises  very  properly  accompany  the  planting 
of  trees.  .  .  Arbor  pay  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  one  of  the  most  extenavelj 
observed  of  school  holidays.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  all  that  can  be  done  on  this  day  will  counter- 
act, in  a  great  degree,  the  waste  constantly  going 
on  in  our  forests,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  observ- 
ance of  the  day  will  do  something  to  excite  a  rever^ 
ence  for  Nature  in  the  study  of  her  great  worics. 
Wanton  destruction  of  trees  may  be  prevented  or 
stayed,  and  children  may  learn,  by  simple  exercises, 
some  of  the  uses  and  beauties  of  trees  and  of  the 
value  of  the  study  of  tree-planting  in  its  economic 
phases;  and  something  can  at  least  be  done  through 
such  influences,  to  beautify  the  school  grounds  of  our 
country."  It  would  be  a  very  good  thing  for  the 
State  at  large  if  a  copy  of  this  useful  book  were  in 
every  school-house  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Skylark  and  Adonais,  with  Other  Poemu 

By  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.    With  Introduction  and 

Explanatory  Notes  by  J.  W,  Abemethy,  Ph.D. 

New  York  :  Effingham,  Maynard  6*  Co,    j6mo., 

paper,  pp.  46,    Price,  12  cents. 

This  very  ably  edited  number  of  the  "English 

Classic  Series,"  with  which  probably  most  teachers 

of  English  literature  are  acquainted,  well  sustains  ibe 

reputation  of  the  series.     The  Introduction's  a  very 

brief  biographical  sketch  and  critical  estimate  of 

young  Shelley,  the  greatest  lyrist  of  the  language. 

Then,  besides  the  exquisite  ode  "  To  a  Skylark,"  and 

"  Adonais,"  are  given  ten  othen  of  his  best  and  most 

famous  poems.     The  Notes  accompanying  the  text 

appear  to  us  to  be  models  of  their  kind,  the  work  of 

a  refined  scholarship  combined  with  rare  good  taste. 

It  is  always  a  delightful  task  to  study  Shelley,  bat 

with  such  a  text-book  it  becomes  a  positive  luxury. 

Open  Sesame  !  Poetry  and  Prose  for  School  Days. 
Edited  by  Blanche  Wilder  Bellamy  and  Maud 
Wilder  Goodwin,  Vol,  /.  For  Children  up  to 
to  Twelve  Years  of  Age,  Boston  :  Ginn  6*  Co, 
Cloth, S30 pages,    go  cts. 

The  taste  for  reading  is  largely  an  acquired  taste. 
Those  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  opening  books,  re* 
ferring  to  them,  handling  them,  talking  about  them, 
usually  let  them  alone,  and  this  unfortunate  habit  he- 
comes  more  chronic  as  the  individual  grows  older. 
Unless  one  has  learned  to  use  books  and  enjoy 
them  before  reaching  the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
years,  it  is  not  probable  that  interest  in  them  will  there- 
after be  acquired.  Hence  the  importance  of  placing 
attractive  reading  matter  in  the  hands  of  children, 
that  they  may  find  out  for.  tihemselves  the  charm  hid- 
den between  the  covers  of  ten  thousand  books.  The 
purpose  of  the  collection  nnder  notice  is  to  have  the 
boys  and  girls  make  acquaintance  with  the  work  of 
the  best  authon.    The  selections  of  verse  here  gives 
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are  choice  bright  things  from  English  and  American 
poets.  The  illustrations  are  attractive,  and  the  book, 
for  its  press-work,  paper,  binding,  etc.,  is  very  low  in 
price.  It  will  be  highly  prized  in  many  homes  and 
the  more  schools  it  reaches  the  better  for  the  pupils. 

Common  School  Literature.  English  and 
American;  with  several  hundred  Extracts  to  be 
Memorized,  By  /.  Willis  Westlake,  A.  M.,  late 
Professor  at  the  Miilersville  State  Normal  School. 
Philadelphia:  Christopher  Sower  Co,,  idmo.y pp. 
1^6,     Price,  ^o  cts. 

Though  first  published  fourteen  years  ago,  the  pop- 
ularity which  this  succinct  little  hand-book  at  once 
attained,  has  never  grown  less  in  our  State  at  least. 
It  deserves  to  be  popular ;  for  while  it  is  brief  it  yet 
contains  more  of  the  essentials  of  its  subject  than 
many  larger  volumes  that  have  since  been  published. 
It  treats  first  of  the  Literature  of  England,  which  it 
divides  into  nine  periods ;  then  of  the  Literature  of 
America  in  three  periods,  the  Colonial,  Revolutionary 
and  National.  Part  Third  is  "  A  Casket  of  Thought 
Gems;"  then  there  are  some  Miscellaneous  Extracts; 
and  finally  a  Supplement  gives  a  list  of  Assumed 
Names  of  Authors.  The  litde  volume  is  a  very  satis- 
factory text«book,  and  n  good  guide  for  students  of 
literature. 

Ancient  History,  for  Colleges  and  High  Schools. 

By  Wm.  F.  Allen  and  P.  V.  N.  Myers.     Part  II. 

A  Short  History  of  the  Roman  People,  by  Wm.  F. 

Allen.     Boston :  Ginn  &*  Co.     u  mo.,  pp.  jyo. 

Price,  $1.40. 

Prof.  Allen's  histories  are  so  well  known  and  liked 
that  it  is  necessary  only  to  call  attention  to  this  new 
volume  to  insure  for  it  a  warm  welcome.  The  book 
is  more  than  ordinarily  handsome  and  attractive  for 
a  text-book ;  its  excellent  paper,  print,  and  binding, 
and  especially  its  very  fine  maps  and  numerous  illus- 
trations, ought  to  make  it  a  general  favorite.  It 
seems  to  us  particularly  happy  in  its  unconventional 
arrangement  and  natural  divisions,  and  in  its  brevity 
without  omission  of  any  important  facts.  Teachers 
of  history  will  do  well  to  examine  it. 

The  Samaritan    Chronicle,  or   The   Book   of 
yoshua,  the  Son  of  Nun.     Translated  from  the 
Arabic,  with  Notes  by  Oliver    Tumbull  Crane, 
M,  A.     New  York :  John  B.  Alden.    pp.  tyS. 
We  have  here  the  first  English  translation  ever 
made  of  a  work  composed  in  its  present  form  prob- 
ably about  A.  D.  1300;  but  the  original  material  of 
which  dates,  far  back  into  antiquity.     While  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  sacred  books  of  the  San^ritans — 
who  recognize  only  the   Pentateuch, — it  is  highly 
revered  by  them  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  early 
history  of  Palestine ;  and  indeed  its  value  and  im- 
portance in  this  respect  have  been  freely  recognized 
by  historians  like  Dean  Stanley,  Capt.  Condor,  and 
others.     It  certainly  is  a  book  every  clergyman  will 
be  glad  to  have  thns  made  accessible.     Its  many  in- 
teresting legends  and  traditions  make  it  a  book  not  a 
few  will  enjoy  simply  for  the  literary  entertainment 
to  be  derived  firom  it. 

The  Working  Principles  of  Political  Econ- 
omy, in  a  New  and  Practical  Form.     A  Book  for 
Beginners.    By  S.   M.   Macvane.    New    York: 
Effingham,  Maynard  6f*  Co.     12  mo.,  pp.  jga. 
The  author  of  this  well-made  book  has  succeeded 
admirably  in  showing  forth  the  practical  character  of 
political  economy,  its  importance  to  every  American 
citizen,  and  the  applicability  of  its  principles  to  the 
everyday  industries  of  the  world.    On  the  question  of 
Protection  versus  Free  Trade  he  has  tried  to  say 


**  nothing  offensive  to  either  of  the  parties  into  which 
our  citizens  are  divided."  We  beUeve  the  book  to 
be  not  only  well-adapted  for  use  in  our  schools,  but 
also  one  that  would  commend  itself  to  other  "  begin- 
ners"  as  a  book  well  worth  studying.  There  is  a 
growing  disposition  among  intelligent  citizens  every- 
where to  study  this  branch  of  practical  knowledge, 
and  a  book  like  this  will  help  this  wholesome  ten- 
dency  along. 

Nadeschda.  a  Poem  in  Nine  Cantos.  By  Johan 
Ludwig  Runeberg.  Translated  from  the  Swedish, 
by  Mrs.  John  B.  Shipley  [Marie  A.  Brown), 
New  York :  John  B.  Alden.  iMmo.,  pp.  loj. 
Price,  ^o  cents. 

Gradually  the  English-speaking  world  is  being 
made  to  realize  that  the  Muses  have  their  favorites 
in  other  tongues  as  well  as  in  our  own.  To  Mr. 
Alden  are  due  our  thanks  for  at  least  two  of  the 
most  important  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the 
north ;  one  is  the  translation  of  The  Kalevala,  and 
the  other  is  the  more  modest  little  volume  before  us, 
containing  one  of  the  most  popular  romantic  poems 
of  the  great  poet  of  Sweden,  Runeberg.  Prefixed 
to  the  poem  is  a  highly  interesting  biographical  sketch 
of  the  poet  and  scholar,  which  will  be  a  revelation  to 
most  American  readers,  for  we  know  too  little  of  the 
great  Norse  thinkers  and  writers.  The  poem  is  one 
that  will  be  read  eagerly  through  by  every  one  who 
commences  it,  while  the  excellent  paper  and  print, 
and  the  dainty  form  in  which  the  book  is  put  forth, 
ought  to  help  to  make  it  popular  among  all  who  can 
appreciate  what  is  good  in  literature. 

A  Practical  English  Grammar.     With  Lessons 
in  Composition  and  Letter-  Writing,     By  Judson 
Perry  Welsh,  A.M.  Philada.:  Christopher  Sower 
Co.     12  mo.,  pp.  2^2.     Price,  60  cents. 
The  wholesome  tendency  towards  the  simplifica- 
tion of  grammatical  treatises  is  more  and  more  man- 
ifest in  text-books,  and  manifests  itself  advantageously 
in  the  one  before  us.    Otherwise  it  does  not  ma- 
terially differ  from  the   best  of  recent  grammars. 
Everywhere  it  shows  itself  as  the  work  of  a  practical 
teacher,  who  writes  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  experi- 
ence in  the  class-room.    We  believe  the  book  has 
some  evident  advantages  over  most  others  that  will 
help  to  commend  it  to  teachers. 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.    A  Complete  Course 

in  the  Elements  of  the  Science.     By  Edward 

Brooks.  A.  M.,  Ph.D.     Philadelphia:  Christopher 

Sower  Co.     8vo,,pp.  41^.     Price,  $r.^o. 

A  handsome  volume,  that  gives  in  simple  form  the 

elements  of  plane  and  solid  geometry,  with  sufficient 

fulness  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  a  quite  thorough 

academic  and  college  course,  yet  so  arranged  as 

easily  to  admit  of  considerable. abbreviation.     In  its 

method  of  treatment,  clear  arrangement,  and  indeed 

in  every  respect,  the  work  is  thoroughly  up  with  the 

times  and  well  sustains  Dr.  Brooks's  high  reputation 

as  an  educator  and  a  finished  scholar. 

Practical  Rules  for  Punctuation  with  Direc- 
tions and  Forms  for  Letter  Writing.  By 
H.  W,  Ellsworth.  New  York:  Borum  6*  Pease, 
12  mo., pp.  122. 

Designed  for  teachers  and  pupils  in  all  kinds  of 
schools,  we  presume  the  book  will  be  more  exten- 
sively used  in  private  as  a  guide  to  '*  correct  form  " 
in  letter  Vriting,  etc.  It  was  originally  a  part  of  the 
author's  larger  work  on  Penmanship  and  Letter 
Writing,  published  in  1862,  and  has  been  republished 
with  but  slight  change.  It  is  a  convenient  handbook 
on  the  subject. 
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A  Blot  in  tbe  'Scutcbeon  and  Otber  Dramas. 

By  ROBERT  BROWNING.     Edited  with  Notes  by  WILLIAM  J. 
ROLFE,  LiTT.  D,  and  HELOISE  E.  HERSHEY. 

This  volume  contains  A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon,  Colombe's  Birthday,  and 
A  Soul's  Tradegy.  It  is  prefaced  by  a  long  and  valuable  Introduction,  and  sup- 
plemented by  many  pages  of  elaborate  Notes,  and  has  the  advantage  of  an  interest- 
ing letter  from  Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett  upon  the  production,  under  his  aiaoagemeat, 
in  Washington  and  other  cities  in  the  United  States,  of  the  drama  which  gives  its 
title  to  the  book. 
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Select  Poems  of  Jlobert  prowning. 

Edited  with  Notes,  by  WILLIAM  J.  ROLFE,  LITT.  D.,  and 

HELOISE  E.  HERSEY. 

This  volume  contains  Herve  Riel,  Clive,  How  thev  Brought  the  Gwd 
News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,  The  Lost  Leader,  The  Bishop  Orders  his  Tomb  at 
St.  Praxed's  Church,  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,  Ben  Karshook's  Wisdom,  "  Child  Rol- 
and to  the  Dark  Tower  Came,"  The  Boy  and  the  Angel,  Two  Camels,  Youth 
and  Art,  Song,  May  and  Death,  My  Star,  One  Word  More.  Prospice,  In\'OCa- 
TioN,  A  Wall,  Prelude  to  Dramatic  Idyls,  and  the  drama  of  Pippa  Passes.  The 
introduction  includes  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Browning,  a  chronological  taWe 
of  his  works,  a  list  of  the  books  most  useful  in  the  study  of  Browning,  and  carefully 
selected  criticisms  by  Swinburne,  Dowden,  Lowell,  Morley,  Ruskin,  Fumivall,  and  ; 
others. 

Price  per  Volume,  66  Cents;    Paper,  40  Cents.     Liberal  discounts  on 

orders  for  introduction  into  Schools. 

Ro^lfvs  c\lG\i\s^  c\iikss\cs. 

This  Series  includes  Shakespeare's  works  (complete  in  forty  volumes),  together 
with  the  select  poetical  works  of  William  Wordsworth,  Lord  Macaalay,  Thomas 
Gray,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  John  Milton,  and  Robert  Browning — in  all,  forty-seven 
volumes.  Each  volume  has  been  edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  copious  Notes. 
by  William  J.  Rolfe,  Litt.  D.     Price  per  volume.  Cloth,  56  cents.  Paper,  40  cents. 
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value  to  teachers  of  Enp:lish  literature,  will  be  sent  free  to  tliose  who  request  it.    Addite», 
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STRONGEST  CORPS  OF  INSTRUCTORS  EVER  ORGANIZED. 


Seven  Sessions  of  two  weeks  each,  in  Seven  Cities  I 


Two  SesBlons  in  Pennsylvania— Edinboro  and  PottsviUe. 


Edinboro,  June  30  to  July  U;  PottsTiUe,  July  21  to  Aa^oft  1. 

-MC  INSTRUCTORS  :  3je<- 

Dr.  Thomas  M.  Balliet,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Psychology  and  Pedagogy. 
Deputy  Supt.  Henry  Houck,  Science  of  Teaching,  and  School  Laws. 
SUPT.  W.  S.  GooDNOUGH,  Columbus.  O.,  Prang's  Form  and  Drawing. 
Miss  Mary  A.  Spear  West,  Chester,  Pa.,  Primary  Methods. 
Supt.  1.  F.  Hall,  Ex.Quincy,  Mass.,  Language  and  Reading. 
Supt.  W.  W.  Speer,  Oakland,  Chicago,  Number  and  Arithmetic. 
Alex.  E.  Frye,  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  Geography  and  History. 
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or,  Supt.  Geo.  W.  WEISS,  Schuylkill  Haven,  Ba. 
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THE  Alpine  horn  is  an  instmraeat  made 
from  the  bark  of  a  cherry  tree,  and  like 
a  speaking  trumpet,  is  used  to  convey  sound 
to  a  great  distance.  When  the  last  rays  of 
the  sun  gild  the  summits  of  the  Alps,  the 
shepherd  who  inhabits  the  highest  peak  of 
these  mountains  takes  his  horn  and  cries  in 
a  loud  voice,  "  Praised  be  the  Lord."  As 
soon  as  the  neighboring  shepherds  hear  him 
they  leave  their  huts  and  repeat  the  words. 
The  sounds  are  prolonged  many  minutes 
white  the  echoes  of  the  rocks  repeat  the 
name  of  God.  Imagination  cannot  picture 
anything  more  solemn  and  sublime  than 
such  a  scene.  During  the  silence  that  suc- 
ceeds, the  shepherds  bend  their  knees  and 
pray  in  the  open  air,  then  repair  to  their 
huts  to  rest.  The  sunlight  gilding  the  to[» 
of  these  stupendous  mountains,  upon  which 
the  vault  of  heaven  seems  to  rest,  the  mag- 
□ificent  scenery  around,  and  the  voices  of 
the  shepherds  sounding  from  rock  to  rock 
the  praise  of  the  Almighty,  fill  the  mind  of 
every  traveler  with  enthusiasm  and  avre. 

The  most  incomprehensible 'things  are 
accepted  as  facts,  and  on  them  science  is 
built.  Gravitation  is  believed  in  by  the 
most  skeptical  people.  There  are  people 
who  talk  about  it  as  though  they  could  see, 
handle,  and  taste  it.  But  that  is  not  the  way 
a  true  scientist  talks.  In  a  recent  lecture 
Prof.  C.  A.  Young,  of  Princeton  College, 
used  the  following  language :  "  Do  not  un- 
derstand me  at  all  as  saying  that  there  is  no 
mystery  about  the  planets'  motions.  There 
is  just  the  one  single  mystery -^gravitation — 
and  it  is  a  very  profound  one.     How  is  it 


that  an  atom  of  matter  can  attract  another 
atom,  no  matter  how  great  the  distance,  no 
matter  what  intervening  substances  there 
may  be ;  how  it  will  act  upon  it,  or  at  least 
behave  as  if  it  acted  upon  it,  I  do  not  know ; 
I  cannot  tell.  Whether  they  are  pushed  to- 
gether by  means  of  an  intervening  ether,  or 
what  is  the  action,  I  cannot  understand.  It 
stands  with  me  along  with  the  fact  that 
when  I  will  that  my  arm  shall  rise  it  rises. 
It  is  inscrutable.  All  the  explanations  that 
have  been  given  of  it  seem  to  me  merely  to 
darken  counsel  with  words  and  no  under- 
standing. '  They  do  not  remove  the  diffi- 
culty at  all.  If  I  were  to  say  what  I  really 
believe,  it  would  be  that  the  motions  of  the 
sphere  of  the  material  universe  stand  in 
some  such  relation  to  Him  in  whom  alt 
things  exist,  the  ever-present  and  omnipo- 
tent God,  as  the  motions  of  my  body  do  to 
my  will — I  do  not  know  how,  and  never  ex- 
pect Co  know."  Commenting  upon  this, 
the  Christian  Advocate  says:  "We  dare 
say  there  will  be  wiseacres  to  sneer  at  the 
Professor  for  introducing  the  name  of  God 
into  an  astronomical  lecture,  on  the  ground 
that  God  is  incomprehensible.  But  why, 
then,  should  incomprehensible  gravitation 
be  in  the  lecture?" 

It  is  evident  that  the  intellectual  training 
of  the  school  which  does  not  help  the  pupil 
to  help  himself  is  pernicious  and  destructive 
of  the  verjr  ends  for  which  the  school  exists. 
This  pern tcious  effect  is  a  constant  tendency 
in  education,  flowing  from  the  mistaken 
idea  that  it  is  (quantity  and  not  quality  of 
learning  which  is  to  be  arrived  at  by  in- 
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struction.  To  get  over  the  course  of  study 
rapidly  seems  to  be  a  very  desirable  thing  to 
some  teachers,  and  to  many  parents  and 
children.  The  majority  of  teachers  have 
learned  that  such  progress  is  all  delusion ; 
that  true  progress  is  the  mastery  by  the 
pupil  of  his  branch  of  study,  by  a  clear  com- 
prehension of  all  the  steps.  From  this  comes 
power  of  analysis — the  ability  to  divide  a 
difficult  subject  and  attack  it  in  each  of  its 
detaib  in  proper  order.  Victory  is  sure  to 
come  if  we  can  detach  the  forces  of  the  en- 
emy from  the  main  body,  and  defeat  them 
one  by  one.  The  good  teacher  looks  solely 
to  the  quality  of  the  knowledge,  and  by  this 
increases  the  pupil's  self-help.  The  poor 
teacher  helps  the  pupil  by  doing  his  work 
for  him,  instead  of  stimulating  him  to  do  it 
for  himself.  He  gives  the  pupil  ready- 
made  information,  and  saves  him  the 
trouble  of  finding  it  out  from  books  and  ex- 
periments. He  pours  in  his  oral  instruction 
to  save  the  pupil  from  hard  study. — Dr, 
Wm.  T,  Harris f  in  Education, 


Let  us  look  into  another  corner  of  this 
luxuriant  age  and  note  how  vastly  out  of 
proportion  has  become  the  desire  to  amass 
riches.  Industry  and  liberty,  and  the  un- 
paralled  opportunities  of  the  continent  and 
mental  growth  are  facts  which  meet  in  this 
land  and  period  ;  but  the  love  of  money  has 
outgrown  its  noble  companions,  and  qpce 
more  the  human  nature  is  becoming  de- 
formed. The  passion  for  gain  is  trampling 
to  death,  with  many,  the  passion  for  learn- 
ing, and  contentment,  and  friendship,  and 
peace,  and  goodness,  and  usefulness.  Young 
men  turn  back  from  schools  or  colleges  that 
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they  may  hasten  to  make  fortunes ;  books 
of  literature  are  closed,  conversation  is 
abandoned,  home  is  postponed,  marriage 
put  aside,  reflection  and  peace  forgotten, 
that  all  the  powers  of  mind  and  body  may 
be  given  to  the  race  for  riches.  Thus  falls, 
or  soon  will  fall,  the  possible  harmony  of 
mankind.  Thus  will  a  new  deformity  begin 
to  spread  itself  over  that  soul  which  came 
to  the  earth  in  the  likeness  of  God. — Prof. 
David  Swing, 


No  article  of  furniture  should  be  put  in  a 
room  that  will  not  stand  the  sunlight,  for 
every  room  in  a  dwelling  should  have  the 
windows  so  arranged  that  sometime  during 
the  day  a  flood  of  sunlight  will  force  itself 
into  the  apartment.  The  importance  of 
admitting  the  light  of  the  sun  freely  into  all 
parts  of  our  dwellings  cannot  be  too  highly 
estimated.     Indeed,  perfect  health  is  nearly 


as  much  dependent  on  pure  sunlight  as  it  is 
on  pure  air.     Sunlight  should  never  be  ex- 
cluded except  when  so  bright  as  to  be  un- 
comfortable to  the  eyes.    And  walks  should 
be  in  bright  sunlight,  so  that  the  eyes  are 
protected  by  veil  or  parasol,  if  inconven- 
iently intense.     A  sun-bath  is  of  more  im- 
portance in  preserving  a  healthy  condition 
of  the  body  than  is  generally  understood. 
A  sun-bath  costs  nothing,  and  that  is  a  mis- 
fortune, for  people  are  deluded  with  the  idea 
that  those  things  only  can  be  good  or  use- 
ful which    cost  money.      Remember  that 
pure  water,  fresh  air,  and  sunlit  houses  kept 
free  from  dampness  will  secure  you  from 
many  heavy  bills  of  the  doctors,  and  give 
you  health  and  vigor  no  money  can  procure. 
It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  people  who 
live  much  in  the  sun  are  usually  stronger 
than  those  whose  occupations  deprive  them 
of  sunlight.     And  certainly  there  is  nothing 
strange  in  the  result,  since  the  same  law  ap- 
plies with  equal  force  to  nearly  every  ani- 
mate thing  in  nature.     It  is  quite  easy  to 
arrange  an  isolated  dwelling  so  that  every 
room  may  be  flooded  with  sunlight  some- 
time in  the  day,  and  it  is  possible  that  many 
town  houses  could  be  so  built  as  to  admit 
more  light  than  they  now  receive. 

A  Fourth  Avenue  car  was  rumbling  up 
the  avenue ;  the  day  was  cold,  and  the  door 
opened  and  shut  to  admit  and  discharge 
pasengers  with  an  agonizing  groan  that 
rasped  the  nerves  of  every  one  who  heard  it. 
At  Thirty-fourth  street  a  new  conductor 
jumped  on  the  car,  and  the  man  who  ex- 
amines the  register  opened  the  door,  which 
gave  a  peculiarly  agonizing  shriek.  The 
new  conductor  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
took  out  a  small  oil-can  and  oiled  the  track 
on  which  the  door  slides  and  the  rollers  on 
which  it  hung,  saying  to  the  former  con- 
ductor who  still  stood  on  the  platform,  "  I 
always  carry  an  oil  can  ;  there  are  so  many 
things  that  need  greasing.''  Was  that  the 
reason  that,  though  a  man  evidently  past 
middle  life,  his  cheeks  were  ruddy  and  his 
face  free  from  lyies  ?  The  man  who  had 
brought  the  car  from  City  Hall  shrieking 
and  groaning  on  its  way  was  thin,  worn,  and 
crushed,  apparently  by  circumstances.  Is 
there  a  philosophy  of  oil-cans  ?  We  rum- 
bled on  to  the  tunnel,  feeling  we  were  un- 
der the  care  of  a  man  trained  to  meet 
emergencies ;  time  was  short,  but  the  nerv- 
ous anxiety  that  made  the  journey  from  City 
Hall  interminable  had  disappeared,  and  we 
leaned  back,  saying  inwanlly,  '^Well,  we 
might  as  well  take  the  next  train."    Un- 
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conscious  teacher,  how  often  has  your  com- 
fortable manner  and  hearty  voice  recalled 
us  to  the  necessity  of  using  an  oil-can  to 
modify  the  friction  of  life.  Recently  three 
or  four  earnest  women  met  at  luncheon. 
The  conversation  drifted  on  to  the  question, 
*' Shall  love  have  a  hundred  eyes,  or  be 
blind?'.'  Which  is  the  best?  Which  is 
most  comfortable?  The  conclusion  was 
that  there  must  be  a  judicious  blending  of 
sight  and  blindness;  affection  enough  to 
forgive  and  forget.  At  the  close  an  earnest 
woman,  whose  every  gesture  is  an  indication 
of  wisdom  and  mental  balance,  said :  '^  I 
sometimes  think  that  one  must  go  through 
life  carrying  an  oil-can,  if  she  desire  peace. " 
Here  was  an  another  face  beaming  with 
health  and  good  cheer,  whose  philosophy  of 
life  was  an  oil-can — deep,  trustful  affection, 
bearing  and  forbearing. — Christian  Union, 


The  following  suggestions  on  the  import- 
ant subject  of  preserving  the  eye-sight  are 
worth  notice.  They  are  made  by  an  editor, 
who  founds  his  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
plan  described  upon  a  personal  test  thereof. 
He  avers  that  he  has  passed  his  sixtieth 
birthday  without  feeling  the  need  of  eye- 
glasses, and  that  he  can  still  read  fine  print 
with  his  natural  eyes.  Therefore,  he  de- 
sires to  give  to  others  the  benefit  of  his  oc- 
ular experience,  which  is  in  summary  as 
follows:  In  1865  he  found  his  eyesight 
failing,  indicated  by  dark  spots  flitting  over 
the  page  and  a  hazy  appearance  of  the  let- 
ters when  he  was  reading,  Remembering 
to  have  heard  his  mother  say  that  ex-Presi- 
dent John  Quincy  Adams  (who  lived  to 
about  eighty  years)  had  preserved  his  eye- 
sight and  read  without  glasses  by  pressing 
the  outer  and  inner  comers  of  his  eyes  to- 
gether, this  editor  tried  the  experiment. 
After  retiring  to  his  bed  at  night  he  has, 
ever  since  the  fall  of  1865,  before  going  to 
sleep,  pressed  gently  together  the  outer  and 
inner  comer  of  each  eye  between  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  correspond- 
ing to  the  right  and  left  eye,  applying 
equal  simultaneous  pressure  to  both  eyes. 
Or,  using  but  one  hand,  he  has  put  the  mid- 
dle finger  on  his  forehead  above  his  nose, 
and  pressed  together  the  corners  of  one  be- 
between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  and  the 
comers  of  the  other  between  the  third  and 
fourth  fingers,  striving  to  give  equal  pres- 
sure to  both  eyes.  The  philosophy  of  the 
experiment  is  explained  in  this  way :  As 
people  pass  the  middle  age  there  is  said  to 
be  a  tendency  of  the  balls  of  the  eye  to  lose 
their  convexity — in  common  parlance,  to 


flatten.  The  habitual  pressure  of  the  outer 
and  inner  comers  of  the  eyes  restores  the 
convexity,  and  thereby  the  original  power 
of  seeing.  Near-sighted  persons  are  excep- 
tions to  this  rule.  Their  near-sightedness 
(as  we  understand)  is  caused  by  too  great 
convexity  of  the  eyes.  Oftentimes,  as  they 
advance  in  years,  their  eyes  flatten,  that  is, 
lose  their  original  convexity,  and  become 
more  nearly  like  the  good  eyes  of  young 
people,  and  they  can  see  better  without 
glasses  and  lay  them  aside. 

The  hearthstone  is  the  very  heart  of 
home.  From  it  radiates  the  blood  of  the 
home-life.  Around  it  centre  the  hopes  of 
the  home's  future.  The  hearthstone,  in 
fact,  determines  the  home.  Of  course  we 
use  the  word  in  a  somewhat  figurative  sense. 
Literally,  in  a  majority  of  homes  to-day, 
there  is  no  hearthstone.  The  good  old 
fireplace  has  vanished.  Back-log,  andiron, 
and  fender,  are  things  of  the  past.  We 
bum  coal ;  we  have  a  fiimace ;  we  use  stoves 
— the  liberal,  laughing,  open-mouthed  heater 
of  fifty  years  ago  is  discarded  for  sonie  new 
contrivance ;  for  are  we  not  growing  more 
civilized,  and  must  we  not  do  better  than 
our  fathers  did  But  though  the  old  hearth- 
stone is  given  up,  the  spirit  of  it  may  re- 
main— should  remain  in  every  home.  In 
every  home  its  cheer  should  still  gladden 
and  bless.  Warmth  and  comfort  and  peace 
— these  form  the  hearthstone's  gift  of  grace 
to  all  who  circle  round  it.  In  the  midst  of 
these,  all  life  should  be  wholesome  and 
sweet.  Taking  color  from  these,  all  thought 
should  be  tender  and  true.  Mellowed  and 
molded  by  these,  all  purpose  should  noble 
and  uplifting.  Out  of  tme  homes  go  seldom 
untrue  men.  Whatever  of  social  reform 
may  be  practicable  and  worthy,  must  begin 
in  the  home.  Whatever  of  ideal  manhood 
and  womanhood  may  be  realized  by-and-by, 
must  commence  its  realization  at  the  home's 
heart. 


Did  you  ever  write  a  letter,  and  just  as 
you  were  finishing  it  let  your  pen  fall  on  it, 
or  a  drop  of  ink  blot  the  fair  page  ?  It  was 
the  work  of  a  moment,  but  the  evil  could 
not  be  effectually  effaced.  Did  you  never 
cut  yourself  unexpectedly  and  quickly  ?  It 
took  days  or  weeks  to  heal  the  wound,  and 
even  then  a  scar  remained.  It  is  related  of 
Lord  Brougham,  a  celebrated  English  noble- 
man, that  one  day  he  occupied  a  conspicu- 
ous place  in  a  group  to  have  his  daguerro- 
type  taken.  But  at  an  unfortunate  moment 
he  moved.     The  picture  was  taken,  but  his 
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face  was  blurred.  Do  you  ask  what  appli- 
cation we  would  make  of  these  facts  ?  Just 
this :  ''It  takes  a  lifetime  to  build  a  char- 
acter ;  it  takes  only  one  moment  to  destroy 
it."  '*  Watch  and  pray,"  therefore,  *'that 
ye  enter  not  into  temptation."  ''  Let  him 
that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  left  he 
he  fall."— ^tf/Aj/  Weekly. 


to  settle  into  a  soggy  mass  of  inert  stolid- 
ness.  The  best  teachers  among  us  are  oar 
most  growing  scholars. — School  Journal, 


Canon  Farrar  says  that  Cruikshank,  the 
artist,  offered  one  hundred  pounds  for  proof 
of  a  violent  crime  committed  by  a  total  ab- 
stainer, and  that  the  money  remains  un- 
claimed to  this  day.  Quite  as  striking  a 
proposition  has  recently  been  made  by  a 
temperance  society  in  England  offering  a 
large  reward  for  proof  of  a  single  instance 
where  property  accumulated  by  liquor  sell- 
ing has  descended  to  the  third  generation. 

To  many  of  our  readers  it  may  be  news 
that,  as  a  result  of  careful  scientiftc  investi- 
gations, the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  1862, 
prohibited  the  use  of  tobacco  in  the  gov- 
ernment schools  of  France.  Later  investi- 
gations in  the  same  country  have  fully  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  physical  and  mental 
weakness  follow  the  use  of  tobacco  by  boys, 
and  that  the  younger  the  boys  the  worse  the 
effects.  Germany  has  partly  followed  in  the 
same  line.  In  this  country  Congress  has 
forbidden  the  use  of  tobacco  among  the 
cadets  in  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 
This  order  was  based  purely  on  the  ground 
of  the  injurious  effects  of  tobacco  upon  the 
physical  and  mental  powers  of  growing  boys. 
New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylva- 
nia, and,  we  believe,  some  other  States  and 
Territories,  have  passed  laws  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  tobacco  to  minors  under  sixteen 
years  of  age. —  Woman, 

It  was  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold's  opinion  that 
a  man  is  only  fit  to  teach  so  long  as  he  is 
himself  learning  daily.  A  teacher  is  doing 
what  he  ought  to  do  only  when  he  is  learn- 
ing more  than  his  pupils.  We  might  as 
well  stop  living  when  we  get  to  the  point 
where  we  can  stop-  studying,  for  studying 
always  means  improving.  The  expression, 
''I  know  enough  to  teach  the  common 
branches,"  was  more  common  a  few  years 
ago  than  to-day.  The  impression  is  grow- 
ing that  we  shall  never  know  enough  to 
teach  the  common  branches,  or  any  other 
branches,  as  well  as  they  might  be  taught. 
The  teacher  who  settles  down  for  life  on  a 
State  certificate,  a  normal  school  or  college 
diploma,  ought  to  be  settled  in  some  place 
where  there  are  no  schools,  for  he  is  certain 


Human  reason  may  indeed  inquire 
whether  the  voice  which  speaks  be  delusive 
or  divine;  it  may  test  the  truth  of  revelation 
on  historical  grounds ;  it  may  ask  whether 
its  docrines  be  in  harmony  with  or  contra- 
dictory to  moral  truth,  to  our  essential  ideas 
and  necessary  convictions ;  it  may  inquire 
whether  the  problems  it  proposes  to  solve 
be  real  or  only  imaginary ;  but,  having  an- 
swered such  preliminary  inquiries,  it  has  no 
shadow  of  a  right  to  go  to  this  revelation 
and  dictate  to  it  what  it  shall  tell  us  of  God's 
nature,  or  what  shall  be  the  method  of  the 
revelation  or  the  redemption,  any  more 
than  it  has  a  right  to  go  to  that  other  real- 
ity, nature,  and  prescribe  its  laws  and  limit 
its  elements.  In  both  cases,  man  is  to 
study  and  to  learn. — Dr,  H.  B.  Smiik. 


Toi5TOi  says  "  It  is  the  life  which  tells." 
The  following  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  definition 
of  duty :  "  Duty  is  a  power  which  rises  with 
us  in  the  morning  and  goes  to  bed  with  us  at 
night.  It  is  the  shadow  which  cleaves  to  us, 
go  where  we  will,  and  never  leaves  us  until 
we  leave  the  light  of  life." 

Ybt  if  a  poet  goes  into  the  same  field, 
what  manifold  marvels  his  mental  vision 
may  behold.     Bear  witness  all  happy  songs 
of  field,  and  forest,  and  stream,  and  bill, 
that  have  been,  or  shall  be,  sung  on  earth. 
Bear  witness  butterfly  and  flower,  bird,  bee 
and  every  living  thing  that  gladdens  earth 
with  life  that  moves,  in  all  earth's  changing 
moods,  and  which  now  make  melody  for 
evermore  in  human  hearts  dwelling  in  last- 
ing summer  of  the  poet's  verse.     Yet  in  all 
cases  the  image  on  the  retina  is  the  same. 
The  plough-boy  sees  the  same  field;   the 
sportsman  sees  the  same  field ;  the  painter 
sees  the  same  field  ;  the  poet  sees  the  same 
field ;  the  actual  eyes  of  all  are  the  same. 
Compare  the  plough-boy's  world,  a  prison 
without  light,  with  the  poet's  world.     Com- 
pare the  prison  of  the  walls  of  flesh  with  the 
dark  soul  within  closed  round  with  gloom, 
cribbed,  cabined  and  confined  in  its  im- 
windowed  body,  with  nothing  but  a  lump 
of  bacon  in  the  midst  of  the  gloom  as  its 
highest  thought  and  joy;  compare  this  and 
the    poet's    inheritance  and    empire  over 
worlds  on  worlds.     Nay,  compare  it  with 
the  feeblest  glimmer  of  the  dawn  of  light  in 
the  heart  of  the  unwilling  schoolboy ;  would 
not  the  most  stolid  schoolboy  clamor  after 
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light?  For  he  would  feel  a  sense  of  power 
and  pleasure  in  himself,  a  new  self-beginning 
to  live,  and  would  not  let  go  the  feeling  and 
the  gain.  But  this  truth  holds  good  through 
every  gradation  of  progress,  whenever  each 
learner  with  certainty  grows  new  powers 
through  true  guidance  and  teaching,  how- 
ever slowly  it  may  be.  Give  the  certainty, 
and  there  will  be  no  more  living  prisons 
with  bacon,  or  cricket  in  the  darkness,  as 
the  sole  relief,  flickering  like  a  farthing  rush- 
light, soon  to  go  out  in  stench. — Thring. 

The  contrast  presented  by  these  three  dis- 
tinguished men,  Lincoln,  Seward  and  Stan- 
ton, as  I  talked,  was  a  striking  one.  Lin- 
coln'^ homely  but  expressive  feature  seemed 
to  lighten  up  as  he  listened  to  my  descrip- 
tion of  some  exciting  scene.  He  appeared 
to  see  the  awful  vortex  of  death  and  flame 
as  the  Nineteenth  corps  moved  into  it  to 
relieve  the  pressure  on  the  Sixth.  His  lips 
parted  and  he  straightened  his  tall  form 
when  I  spoke  of  the  rapidity  of  the  artillery- 
fire  and  the  flash  of  the  bright  sabres  of  the 
cavalry  drawn  in  the  sunshine.  He  was  for 
a  moment  on  the  ground  itself;  and  his 
mind  ran  ahead  of  my  words,  and  saw  with 
his  own  eyes  the  entire  scene  of  operations. 
Seward  was  fully  as  much  interested  and 
carried  away  as  his  chief,  though  he  mani- 
fested it  in  a  totally  different  way.  His 
shaggy  eyebrows  fell  lower  as  he  leaned  for- 
ward, gazing  at  my  diagrams,  and  he  gave 
an  audible  sigh  of  relief  or  satisfaction  when 
I  came  to  a  turning  point  in  the  tide  of 
battle.  Stanton  stood  up  almost  behind  me ; 
and  he  would  ask  a  brief  question  now  and 
then,  which  showed  how  well  he  grasped 
the  situation.  His  voice  was,  however, 
calm  and  collected,  and  his  soft  eyes  glis- 
tened through  his  spectacles  as  he  stroked 
his  luxuriant  black  beard. — George  F.  IVtl- 
Hams  in  ''Bullet  and  Shell.*' 


One  of  the  best  modes  of  improving  the 
art  of  thinking  is  to  think  over  some  subject 
before  you  read  upon  it,  and  then  observe 
after  what  manner  it  has  occurred  to  the 
mind  of  some  great  master;  you  will  then 
observe  whether  you  have  been  too  rash  or 
too  timid ;  what  you  have  omitted  and  what 
you  have  exceeded ;  and  by  this  process  you 
will  insensibly  catch  the  manner  in  which  a 
great  mind  views  a  great  question.  It  is 
right  to  study ;  not  only  to  think  when  any 
extraordinary  incident  provokes  you  to 
think,  but  from  time  to  time  to  review 
what  has  passed,  to  dwell  upon  it,  and  to 
see  what  trains  of  thought  voluntarily  pre- 


sent themselves  to  your  minds.  It  is  a  most 
superior  habit  to  some  minds  to  refer  all  the 
particular  truths  which  strike  them  to  other 
truths  more  general,  so  their  knowledge  is 
beautifully  methodized,  and  a  particular 
truth  at  once  leads  to  the  general  truth. 
This  kind  of  understanding  has  an  immense 
and  decided  superiority  over  those  confused 
heads  in  which  one  fact  is  piled  upon  an- 
other without  any  attempt  at  classification  or 
arrangement.  Some  men  read  with  pen  in 
their  hand,  and  commit  to  paper  any  new 
thought  which  strikes  them ;  others  trust  to 
chance  for  its  appearance.  Which  of  these 
is  the  best  method  in  the  conduct  of  the 
understanding  in  question  ?  Some  men  can 
do  nothing  without  preparation— others, 
little  with  it;  some  are  fountains,  others 
reservoirs. 


Parents  must  give  good  example  and 
reverent  deportment  in  the  face  of  their 
children.  And  all  those  instances  of  chanty 
which  usually  endear  each  other — sweetness 
of  conversation,  affability,  frequent  admon- 
ition— all  significations  of  love  and  tender- 
ness, care  and  watchfulness — must  be  ex- 
pressed toward  children^  that  they  may 
look  upon  their  parents  as  their  friends  and 
patrons,  their  defense  and  sanctuary,  their 
treasure  and  their  guide. — Jeremy  Taylor, 

Miss  Lx>uisa  M,  Alcott,  in  writing  to  the 
Boston  Saturday  Evening  Gazette^  gives 
some  reminiscences  of  her  early  experiences 
as  an  author.  She  says:  "One  of  the 
memorable  moments  of  my  life  is  that  in 
which,  as  I  trudged  to  my  little  school  on  a 
wintry  day,  ipy  eyes  fell  upon  a  large  yellow 
poster  with  these  delicious  words :  *  Bertha,' 
a  new  tale  by  the  author  of  'The  Rival 
Prima  Donnas,'  will  appear  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Gazette.  I  was  late;  it  was  bitter 
cold;  people  jostled  me;  I  was  mortally 
afraid  I  should  be  recognized ;  but  there  I 
stood,  feasting  my  eyes  on  the  fascinating 
poster,  and  saying  proudly  to  myself,  in  the 
words  of  the  great  Vincent  Crummies, 
*  This,  this  is  fame  T  That  day  my  pupils 
had  an  indulgent  teacher ;  for,  while  they 
struggled  with  their  pot-hooks,  I  was  writing 
immortal  works ;  and,  when  they  droned 
out  the  multiplication  table,  I  was  counting 
up  the  noble  fortune  my  pen  was  to  earn  for 
me  in  the  dim,  delightful  future.  That 
afternoon  my  sisters  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
behold  this  famous  placard,  and,  finding  it 
torn  by  the  wind,  boldly  stole  it,  and  came 
home  to  wave  it  like  a  triumphal  banner  in 
the  bosom  of  the  excited  family.     The  tat- 
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tered  paper  still  exists,  folded  away  with 
other  relics  of  those  early  days,  so  hard  and 
yet  so  sweety  when  the  first  small  victories 
were  won,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  lent 
romance  to  life's  drudgery." 

For  a  few  brief  days  the  orchards  are 
white  with  blossoms.  They  soon  turn  to 
fruits,  or  float  away,  useless  and  wasted, 
upon  the  idle  breeze.  So  will  it  be  with 
present  feelings.  They  must  be  deepened 
into  decision,  or  be  entireiy  dissipated  by 
delay. — T.  Z.  Cuyler, 

Something  to  think  about — how  many 
elementary  teachers  know  that  that  is  what 
the  children  who  meet  them  every  day  most 
long  for  and  most  need.  Consider  how 
large  a  part  of  the  work  which  they  are  put 
through  every  day  is  mere  drill,  necessary 
reiteration,  doubtless,  and  essential  to  the 
foundation  of  a  basis  for  further  growth,  but 
in  itself  purely  formal,  sapless,  uninteresting. 
That  reading  lesson — it  meant  only  drill 
upon  word  forms ;  that  number  lesson  kept 
them  busy,  but  gave  them  nothing  to  turn 
over  in  mind  and  be  nourished  by ;  that 
spelling  lesson,  that  language  lesson,  that 
writing  lesson — they  all  have  much  formal 
value,  but  little  matter  to  live  by  and  enjoy. 
Now  reflect  on  the  eagerness  of  children  for 
stories,  and  their  fondness  for  hearing  the 
same  ones  over  and  over  again  until  they 
have  mastered  every  detail ;  on  the  questions 
about  objects  and  occurrences  around  them 
with  which  they  overwhelm  you;  on  the 
eagerness  with  which  in  their  play  they  put 
in  shape  and  seek  to  realize  in  action  the 
ideas  they  are  spontaneously  gathering ;  and 
then  ask  yourself  if  there  is  not  something 
unnatural  in  school  training  which  so  com- 
pletely ignores  the  manifest  demands  of 
nature,  and  insists  on  giving  only  what  is 
formal  and  not  wanted.  Would  it  not  be  a 
'  valuable  rule  for  every  elementary  teacher 
to  see  to  it  that  her  pupils  every  day  get 
something  fresh  and  interesting  to  them, 
something  which  will  enter  into  their  real 
present  life ;  something,  in  short,  to  think 
about  as  children  can  and  do  think.  There 
is  time  for  it,  and  provision  for  it  in  well 
ordered  schools.  The  nature  lesson,  the 
language  lesson,  reading  to  children,  talks 
before  and  in  school  about  matters  which 
they  ought  and  want  to  think  about,  these 
are  designed  to  meet  the  want  indicated, 
and  if  they  do  not,  it  is  because  the  teachers 
do  not  see  how  to  use  them.  The  formal 
training  is  necesary,  but'it  ought  not  to  con- 
stitute the  whole  of  school  life.     Seek  to 


make  this  contribute  to  the  active,  emo- 
tional thought-life  of  the  pupil  out  of  schod. 
You  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  valuable 
such  work  is  in  toning  up  your  school,  in 
shedding  a  new  and  glorious  li^ht  over  all 
its  routine,  in  smoothing  over  difiiculties,  in 
relieving  your  own  toil  and  vivifying  your 
own  soul.  Feed  the  lambs.  Give  them 
something  every  day  which  they  can  take 
up  into  their  minds  and  let.  their  conscious- 
ness play  about  it.  Let  the  school  daily 
make  their  lives  broader  and  richer. —  Wis- 
consin  Journal  of  Education, 


THEY  CANNOT  READ. 


HIGH  school  teachers  are  not  infrequently 
confronted  with  the  fact  that  a  certain 
proportion  of  their  pupils  cannot  read.  We 
do  not  mean  that  such  pupils  cannot  call  the 
words  in  their  text-books  with  a  fair  degree 
of  readiness,  but  that  they  lack  the  power 
while  calling  them  to  make  the  correspond- 
ing combinations  of  ideas  in  their    own 
minds.     The  effort  of  translating  the  word 
symbols  into  their  appropriate  sounds  is  still 
difficult,  so  difficult  as  to  leave  insufficient 
mental  energy  to  deal  with  the  thought  ex- 
pressed.    Evidence  of  this  defect  is  found 
when  a  pupil  who  has  just  read  a  sentence 
aloud  has  to  pause  and  run  over  it  again  in 
order  to  gather  the  idea.     It  is  found  when 
the  reading  is  slow  and  expressionless,  de- 
pending evidently   upon  the    punctuation 
marks  for  pauses  and  inflections.     This  dif- 
ficulty in  reading  is  very  often  the  reason 
why  the  pupil  does  not  prepare  his  lesson 
properly.     He  gets  false  and  imperfect  no- 
tions from  his  text,  because  the  difficulty  in 
reading  prevents    his  dealing  really    and 
freely  with  the  notions  expressed.     Faulty 
teaching  is  usually  the  cause  of  his  defect. 
He  has  read  as  an  exercise  too  much,  and  to 
get  something  too  little.     True  reading  i$ 
getting  something :  and  it  is  truest  when  the 
something  got  is  precisely  the  thing  said  in 
the  book.     Elementary  teachers  need  a  more 
thorough  apprehension  of  this  fact,   that 
they  may  devote  more  attention  to  ascer- 
taining whether  the  pupils  get  properly  and 
readily  what  they    read.     Many    teachers 
who  suppose  that  their  pupils  can  read  have 
discovered  how  much  more  readily  they 
learn  a  lesson  which  is  read  to  them  in  class, 
wishout  recognizing  what  this  shows  regard- 
ing their  power  to  read.     Further,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  those  who  read  books  for  pleasure 
are  also  those  who  get  their  lessons  most 
readily.     This  suggests  a  natural  remedy  for 
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the  defect  where  it  exists.  Find  a  book 
which  the  pupil  can  read  easily  and  in  the 
matter  of  which  he  is  sure  to  feel  an  interest. 
When  he  has  read  that  he  will  be  a  new 
creature.  He  will  have  discovered  what 
reading  is,  and  that  discovery  will  be  for 
him  the  beginning  of  right  processes  of  study. 
He  will  read  to  get  as  soon  as  he  has  found 
by  experience  that  that,  and  not  word- 
mongering,  is  what  brings  the  reward. — 
Wisconsin  journal. 


GRADUATION  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


NONE  question  the  importance  and  bene- 
fits of  graduation  from  high  schools. 
May  not  graduation  frotn  rural  schools, 
when  a  specified  course  of  study  has  been 
completed,  be  of  equal  importance,  particu* 
larly  as  an  incentive  to  study  and  regular 
attendance?  In  favor  of  such  a  plan  the 
following  arguments  m^  be  advanced : 

I.  Graduation  from  ungraded  schools 
will  be  an  incentive  to  regular  attendance. 
A  regular  course  of  study  having  been 
adopted,  the  chance  is  open  to  every  child 
in  the  district  to  reach  that  stage  of  progress 
which  shall  entitle  him  to  graduation. 
Most  pupils  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
best  work  can  be  done  only  when  they  are 
regular  in  daily  attendance  at  school. 

%.  Graduation  promotes  study.  Thesaftie 
arguments  urged  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
might  be  offered  in  support  of  this  proposi- 
tion .  The  prospect  of  graduation  is  a  power- 
ful incentive  to  steady  application  and  dili- 
gent study. 

3.  Graduation  tends  to  systematize  the 
school  work.  Pupils,  feeling  that  they  have 
an  object  to  accomplish,  will  be  more  apt 
to  enter  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  term, 
their  attendance  will  be  more  regular,  and 
the  school  work  can  be  performed  more 
nearly  in  accordance  with  a  fixed  pro- 
gramme. 

4.  Graduation  will  tend  to  fix  limits  to 
the  school  work.  There  is  nothing  at  pres- 
ent in  the  school  laws  of  the  different  States 
to  prevent  pupils  entering  school  at  five  or 
six  years  of  age  and  continuing  up  to  the  age 
of  eighteen  or  twenty.  A  course  of  study, 
with  graduation  as  the  crowning  feature, 
will,  through  regularity  of  attendance  and 
diligent  study,  enable  the  pupils  to  do  more 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen  than 
is  now  done  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twenty. 

5.  Graduation  will  increase  the  efficiency 
of  our  schools.     This  win  be  true,  partly 


because  the  work  will  be  better  done  in  a 
shorter  time,  and  partly  because  the  public 
sentiment  of  every  community  will  be  in 
favor  of  more  thorough  work.  Hundreds  in 
every  district  will  be  induced  to  take  a  full 
course  of  study  who  under  the  present  sys- 
tem care  for  nothing  but  a  superficial  knowl- 
edge of  any  of  the  branches. 

6.  Graduation  will  cause  better  teaching 
and  more  careful  supervision.  Every  com- 
petent teacher  will,  undfer  the  new  system, 
strive  to  compete  with  his  associates.  A 
beneficial  rivalry  will  exist  in  every  district. 
Such  has  been  the  case  with  the  various 
ward  schools  in  cities,  and  such  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  result  in  rural  districts.  The 
supervision  of  the  work  of  teaching  will  also 
be  more  thorough,  because  better  systema- 
tized and  capable  of  producing  better  results. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  THE  STARS. 


THE  following  is  the  method  of  photo- 
graphing stars :  When  the  photographer 
places  in  the  focus  of  the  telescope  a  highly 
sensitive  photographic  plate,  the  vibrations 
df  the  rays  of  light  throw  themselves  assidu- 
ously 6n  the  plate  and  steadily  apply  to  the 
task  of  shaking  asunder  the  molecules  of 
silver  salts  in  the  gelatine  film.  Just  as  the 
waves  of  the  ocean,  by  incessantly  beating 
against  a  shore,  will  gradually  wear  away 
the  mightiest  cliffs  or  the  toughest  rock,  so 
the  innumerable  millions  of  waves  of  light, 
persistently  impinging  upon  a  single  point 
of  the  plate,  will  at  length  effect  the  neces- 
sary decomposition,  and  so  engrave  the 
image  of  the  star. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  process  will 
be  the  more  complete  the  longer  the  ex- 
posure is  permitted,  and  thus  we  see  one  of 
the  reasons  why  photography  forms  sucn  an 
admirable  method  of  depicting  stars.  We 
can  give  exposures  of  many  minutes,  or  of 
one,  two,  three  or  four  hours,  and  all  the 
time  the  effect  is  being  gradually  accumu- 
lated. Hence  it  is  that  a  star  which  is  alto- 
gether too  feeble  to  produce  an  impression 
upon  the  most  acute  eye,  fortified  by  a  tele- 
scope of  the  utmost  power,  may  yet  be  com- 
petent, when  a  sufficient  exposure  has  been 
allowed,  to  leave  its  record  on  the  plate. 

Thus  it  is  that  photographs  of  the  heavens 
disclose  to  us  the  existence  of  stars  which 
could  never  have  been  detected  except  for 
this  cumulative  method  of  observation  that 
photography  is  competent  to  give.  No  tel- 
escope is  required,  as  the  photographic  appa- 
ratus takes  the  exact  impression. 
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THE  CULTIVATION  OF  A  LITERARY 

TASTE. 


ONE  of  the  most  important  questions  be- 
fore the  teacher  of  pupils  between  the 
ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen  is  how  to  create 
in  them  a  pure  literary  taste.  They  are  so 
accustomed  to  read  in  a  perfunctory  manner 
selections  from  the  school  books,  and  so 
little  habituated  to  study  any  one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  literature,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  exactly  how  to  proceed  in 
order  to  give  them  a  real  love  for  pure  and 
elevated  expression  of  thought.  The  sug- 
gestions given  below  come  directly  from  the 
school-room  of  a  teacher  of  large  experience 
in  schools  of  all  grades.  For  several  years 
he  was  trying  to  find  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  English  literaturCi  and  at  last  em- 
ployed this  plan  as  one  of  the  best  he  had 
ever  tried.  It  is  given  here  lo  our  readers 
for  the  first  time.  He  first  selected  the  fol- 
lowing from  Lord  Byron's  "Ocean,"  and 
wrote  it  in  distinct  and  large  letters  on  the 
blackboard,  where  it  remained  for  half  of  the 
following  day : 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore ; 
There  is  society  where  none  intrudes, 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar. 
I  love  not  man  die  less,  but  Nature  more. 
From  these  our  interviews,  from  which  I  steal 
From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before, 
To  mingle  with  the  Universe,  and  feel 
What  1  can  ne*er  express,  yet  cannot  all  con- 
ceal. 

This  was  then  read  by  the  teacher,  and 
the  following  questions  asked  : 

What  is  meant  by  "  the  pathless  wood  ?  ** 

Where  do  we  find  "  the  lonely  shore  ?  *' 

What  is  "society?" 

Gan  there  be  "  society  where  none  intrudes  ?" 

Are  we  alone  when  we  are  by  ourselves  ? 

What  is  "  music  ?  " 

What  is  the  "  Universe  ?  " 

These  preliminary  questions  gave  lo  the 
class  the  meaning  of  the  words.  Next  fol- 
lowed a  different  sort  of  questions,  calculated 
to  awaken  connected  thought,  and  stir  the 
emotions. 

Imagine  you  are  wandering  in  the  path- 
less woods,  alone,  hearing  nothing  but  the 
rustle  of  the  leaves,  the  singing  of  the  birds, 
and  the  ripple  of  water.  Then  a  little  fur- 
ther on,  through  this  forest,  you  come  to 
the  shore  of  the  ocean,  on  a  solitary  spot 
where  nothing  is  seen  but  a  distant  sail,  and 
nothing  heard  but  the  monotonous  roar  of 
the  waves  beating  against  the  shore.  Here 
you  sit  down  and  think.     What  emotions 


you  feel !  The  Universe  is  all  around  yoa. 
Especially  is  this  felt  as  the  sun  goes  down 
and  the  stars  come  out,  and  the  heavens  and 
earth  seem  to  touch  each  other.  How  deep 
now  are  your  emotions !  You  feel  that  you 
can  almost  converse  with  the  stars,  the 
ocean  and  the  trees.  All  around  you  there 
seem  to  be  creatures  of  intelligence,  although 
unable  to  utter  a  word  of  what  we  call  1^- 
guage,  but  yet  capable  of  communicating 
with  man.  Then  the  teacher  read  the  open- 
ing lines  of  Bryant's  **  Thanatopsis  " — *'  To 
him  who  in  the  love  of  nature,"  etc. ;  after 
this  asked  the  pupils  one  by  one  to  read  the 
selection  written  on  the  board ;  and  there 
began  to  be  created  an  appreciation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  poet's  thought.  In  other  words, 
a  sympathy  was  excited  between  the  thought 
of  the  poetry  and  the  thought  of  the  readers. 
This  is  but  an  imperfect  outline  of  what  the 
teacher  did  or  said,  for  it  was  his  own  spirit 
that  came  from  him  and  went  into  hfs  pupils 
that  gave  them  somewhat  of  his  inspiration. 

A  few  days  afterward  he  wrote  on  the 
board  the  following  from  John  Milton's 
"Morning,"  and  pursued  nearly  the  same 
'zourse  as  with  the  selection  from  Byron. 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  mom.  her  rising  sweet, 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds ;  pleasant  the  sun, 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit  and  flower, 
Glistening  with  dew ;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  soft  showers,  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  evening  mild ;  then  silent  Night, 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  fair  moon. 
And  these  the  gems  of  heaven,  her  starry  train. 

This  appropriately  followed  after  the 
former  selection.  The  conversation  that 
followed  dwelt  upon  the  beauty  of  an  early 
summer  morning — its  breath — the  rising  of 
the  sun — the  sparkling  dew — the  slow  com- 
ing on  of  evening — the  silent  night — the 
silver  moon — the  gems  of  heaven.  This 
created  much  thoughtful  interest,  and  when 
the  selection  was  read  again  each  member 
of  the  class  caught  more  or  less  of  the  spirit 
of  the  immortal  poet,  and  saw  as  he  saw  the 
glories  of  nature  in  the  early  morning,  in 
the  evening  and  at  night.  The  interest  of 
the  class  was  visibly  increasing.  After  this 
the  teacher  selected  a  few  lines  from  John 
Keats'  "The  Grasshopper  and  Cricket." 
The  class  had  been  prepared  for  it,  but  if  it 
had  been  given  first  it  would  have  been  al- 
most impossible  to  have  created  much  inter- 
est in  it  j  but  as  it  came  with  the  previous 
preparation,  it  was  appreciated  from  the 
commencement  of  the  conference.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  these  were  not  called  "  les- 
sons," but  "  talks."    No  task  was  assigned, 
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no  work  demanded,  but   the  class  worked 
and  thought  nevertheless. 

The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead ; 
When  all  the  birds  are  faint  with  the  hot  sun, 
And  hide  in  cooling  trees,  a  voice  will  run 
From  hedge  to  hedge  about  the   new-mown 

mead: 
That  is  the  grasshopper's — he  has  never  done 
With  his  delights;  for  when  tired  out  with  fun, 
He  rests  at  ease  beneath  some  pleasant  weed, 
On  a  lone  winter  evening,  when  the  frost 
Has  wrought  a  silence,  m>m  the  hearth  there 

shrills 
The  cijcket*s  song,  in  warmth  increasing  ever. 
And  seems,  to  one  in  drowsiness  half  lost, 
The  grasshopper's  among  some  grassy  hills. 

After  this  other  selections  were  discussed. 
We  cannot  give  all  of  the  methods.  The 
whole  work  on  these  three  selections  occu- 
pied three  full  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
time  each  pupil  was  voluntarily  reading  ele- 
gant poetry  and  prose  with  an  interest  and 
zest  never  known  before.  Their  mental  eyes 
were  opened.  The  questions  we  print  are 
specimens  of  a  few  asked. — The  Institute, 


MORAL  EDUCATION. 


THERE  is  a  great  deal  of  sanctimonious 
twaddle  written  on  the  subject  of  moral 
education  by  those  who  have  no  idea  of  its 
spirit  or  power.  It  reads  well,  is  in  the 
main  good,  but  it  fails  to  ^' touch  bottom." 
It  is  superficial  and  empirical.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  best  of  its  class : 

"  It  is  not  enough  that  the  boy  should  become 
capable  on  the  'three  R*s/  nor  even  that  he 
should  %<^  beyond  these  into  practical  science, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  classics.  The  safety  of 
the  nation  as  well  as  his  own  usefulness  and 
happiness  demand  that  he  should  be  taught  the 
habit  of  truthfulness,  and  developed  to  a  deli-. 
cate  sense  of  honor,  and  be  inspired  to  form 
lofty  ideals  of  manhood,  charity,  rectitude,  love, 
goodness,  and  that  he  should  be  strengthened 
in  the  resolution  to  be  earnest  and  persistent  in. 
the  achievement  of  these  ideals.  The  critical 
question  after  all  is — not  how  much  a  boy 
knows,  npr  how  glib  at  an  examination  he  may 
be  in  telling  what  he  knows — but  what  manner 
of  spirit  he  is  of?  If  it  be  evident  that  he  is  de- 
void of  moral  intuitions,  malicious  and  depraved 
even  in  his  playfulness,  in  short,  devilish  in  dis- 
position and  intent,  then  any  amount  of  readi- 
ness to  master  vulgar  fractions,  and  to  untwist 
an  involved  grammatical  sentence,  will  not 
prove  a  gurantee  of  his  value  to  the  community. 
And  the  teacher  who  bears  this  in  mind  will 
seek  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  touch  the 
conscience,  and  to  implant  an  ideal  standard  of 
virtue,  temperance,  honesty,  honor,  kindliness, 
helpfulness,  philanthrophy,  and  magnanimity, 
after  which  his  pupils  shsill  endeavor  to  shape 
their  thoughts  and  lives." 


A  pupil  is  often  taught  to  lie  and  steal 
while  studying  common  fractions,  or  dia- 
gramming a  sentence.  He  may  learn  the 
ten  commandments  in  such  a  spirit  as  to 
lead  him  to  go  out  and  break  every  one  of 
tl^em.  His  mind  may  be  full  of  Scripture 
only  to  serve  the  devil  in.  It  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  because  a  child  is  told 
he  must  be  good  he  will  be  good.  Some 
other  force  must  be  added. 

When  marks  and  standing  are  placed  be- 
fore a  pupil  as  worthy  the  highest  effort  of 
his  energies^  he  will  manage  in  some  way  to 
put  his  neighbor  down,  if  by  that  means  he 
can  get  himself  up.  If  an  examination 
standing  is  to  be  paraded  before  the  world 
as  evidence  of  his  success,  the  ambitious 
scholar  is  strongly  tempted  to  get  that  high 
standing,  even  though  he  does  it  by  im- 
moral means. 

And  when  school  motives,  with  all  their 
daily  and  hourly  power,  call  out  immoral 
impulses,  all  the  moral  lecturing  and  religious 
memorizing  of  a  whole  year  will  amount  to 
worse  than  nothing.  A  tekcher  can  never 
touch  the  conscience  and  implant  ideal 
standards  of  honor,  kindliness,  and  helpful- 
ness, when  he  is  as  inexorable  as  death  for 
the  learning  of  a  set  lesson.  The  fact  is 
that  under  the  old  education  there  was  one 
sort  of  morality  for  the  school  and  recita- 
tion room,  and  altogether  another  for  the 
prayer  meeting  and  Sunday-school  class. 
Pupils  saw  the  hypocrisy,  and  governed  them- 
selves accordingly.  Goodness,  love  and 
mercy,  honor,  helpfulness,  and  kindness, 
were  professed  in  the  conference  room,  but 
cool  heartlessness,  emulation,  per  cents, 
markings,  harshness,  and  records  governed 
the  recitation  room. 

A  boy  taught  the  three  R's  properly  cannot 
help  becoming  a  good  man.  The  manner  of 
spirit  a  boy  is  of  depends  upon  the  manner 
of  spirit  of  his  teacher's  work.  We  must 
have  moral  intuitions  in  school-room  meth- 
ods of  teaching,  before  we  can  expect  to 
have  them  in  outside  methods  of  business. 
It  is  worse  than  nonsense  to  expect  to  make 
a  boy  good  when  every  force  in  the  class 
impels  him  to  be  bad.  The  new  education 
is  essentially  moral  and  religious,  because  it 
overthrows  the  straight-laced  requirements 
of  the  old  tyrants  without  souls,  whose  only 
idea  was  to  drive  and  cram,  with  a  power 
as  inexorable  as  dire  fate  itself.  No  wonder 
their  boys  went  to  the  bad,  since  they  were 
taught  to  travel  the  road  of  blind  impulse 
with  tremendous  speed. 

Reform  the  class  room!  Put  into  the 
geography  class  hanof^  into  the  arithmetic 
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class  iruthfulnessy  into  the  history  class  kind- 
ness^ into  the  government  lavty  and  into  all, 
god-like  manliness,  truthfulness,  and  com- 
mon sensty  and  the  boys  and  girls  will  come 
out  all  right.  Add  to  this  a  knowledge  of 
the  law  of  God,  and  we  have  religion. 

N,  K  School  Journal, 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  BALLOT. 


RSMARKABLB  TRIUMPH  OF  THB  NEW  SYSTEM 

OP  VOTING. 


THE  adoption  of  the  new  system  of  voting 
at  political  elections  in  Massachusetts, 
which  has  come  to  be  known  by  the  name 
of  ''Australian,"  has  proved  to  be  such  a 
complete  success  that  it  already  is  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  those  who  study  the  forces 
which  make  epochs  in  history,  as  well  as  of 
the  practical  politician  and  of  the  public- 
spirited  statesman.  The  system  has,  at  the 
very  first  trial,  proved  to  be  a  complete 
demonstration  of  the  soundness  of  the  views 
upon  which  it  is  based,  and  it  stands  to- 
day firm  in  the  esteem  of  the  people  of 
Massachusetts.  It  has  answered,  beyond 
possibility  of  reply,  the  objections  which 
have  been  brought  against  it.  It  has  been 
shown  to  be  practical  to  a  high  degree,  and 
it  will  never  be  given  up  for  the  old  system. 
It  may  be  improved  in  some  minor  points, 
but  as  a  whole  it  is  an  almost  perfect  sys- 
tem for  recording  the  intelligent  opinion  of 
the  voters  of  the  State  upon  the  questions 
which  they  must  settle  at  an  election.  No- 
vember 5  th  will  be,  hereafter,  a  day  to  be 
remembered  in  the  history  of  the  State,  for 
it  marks  the  introduction  of  a  method  of 
voting  which  has  swept  away  by  one  stroke 
many  old  and  powerful  abuses,  and  has  done 
much  to  restore  purity  in  politics.  Having 
this  high  historical  importance,  it  is  proper 
that  it  should  be  noticed  in  detail. 

Chief  of  the  objects  in  view  by  the  prime 
movers  for  the  law  were  the  abolition  of  the 
scenes  of  disorder  about  the  polls,  the  pre- 
vention of  all  forms  of  corruption,  bribery, 
and  intimidation,  the  relieving  of  the  candi- 
dates from  the  expenses  of  the  election, 
thereby  making  it  possible  for  others  than 
rich  men  to  be  candidates  for  office,  and 
the  securing  of  an  intelligent  vote  from  the 
legal  voters  of  the  State,  to  the  exclusion  of 
such  as  were  not  legally  entitled  to  exercise 
the  sufTrac^e.  The  machinery  of  the  Aus- 
tralian baflot  has  become  so  familiar  by  this 
time  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the 
means  for  attaining  these  several  and  im- 


portant objects  employed  were  the  roakiDg 
of  the  ballot  as  secret  as  possible,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  printing  and  distribution  of 
the  printed  ballots  by  the  State. 

No  one  who  observed  the  operation  of  the 
system  on  November  5th  will  have,  hereaf- 
ter, any  doubt  that  it  accomplished  most 
effectively  the  object  of  purifying  the  polls 
from  the  crowds  of  loafers,  tobacco-spitteis 
and  smokers,  who  have  made  the  approach 
to  the  ballot-box  so  annoying  to  many  peo- 
ple.    By  putting  all  of  the  expense  of  the 
printing  and  distribution  of  the  ballot;^  upon 
the  State,  there  has  been  no  occasion  for 
the  employment  of  the  gangs  of  men  who 
formerly  were  employed  by  the  candidates 
to  distribute  their  ballots,  partly  from  neces- 
sity and  partly  from  fear  that  if  they  were 
not  employed  they  would  seek  their  revenge 
by  defeating  the  candidate.     In  one  minor 
particular  the  law  is  not  as  stringent  as  it 
should  be,  for  it  permits  the  peddling  of 
sample  ballots  and  of  stickers.    Thus  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  for  the  employment  of 
men  who  may  obstruct  the  polls.     It  would . 
be  better  to  have  the  purpose  of  the  law 
carried  out  fully,  that  there  should  be  no 
employment  of  any  distributor  by  any  of 
the  candidates,  and  that  no  candidate  should 
in  any  way  interfere  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  voter  in  the  discharge  of  this 
sovereign  duty.     But  with  this  minor  ex- 
ception the  working  of  the  new  law  was 
equal  to  the  anticipations  of  its  most  san- 
guine friends.     A  transformation  has  been 
wrought   in   the  scenes  at  the  polls.     No 
longer  will  there  be  crowds  of  hangers-on 
about  the  doors,  thrusting  ballots  into  the 
faces  of  the  voters,  soliciting  them  to  vote 
that  particular  ticket.      There  will  be  no 
fear  in  the  future  that  the  regular  ticket 
has  been  counterfeited  in  some  important 
respect,  yet  is  so  different  regarding  some 
particular  ofhce  as  to  deceive  every  voter 
except  the  most  wary.     In  the  rough  wards 
of  the  cities  the  working  of  the  system  has 
been  especially  successful.    Formerly  it  was 
necessary  to  employ  a  strong  force  of  police 
at  some  of  the  worst  places  in  order  to  pre- 
serve order.      But  under  the  new  system 
everything  is  peaceful,  and  there  is  no  need 
of  a  policeman.     This   is  so  because    no 
crowds  gather  about  the  polls.    Nothing  can 
be  done  by  them.    Their  services  are  not  in 
demand.     They  simply  waste  their  time  by 
hanging  about  the  polls;  so   they  depart, 
for  their  own  good  and  that  of  the  public. 
Thus  all  is  quiet  about  the  polls,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  make  it  disagreeble  for  the 
most  timid  voter.     Intimidation,  crowding. 
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and  violence  of  all  sorts  are  completely 
abolished. 

Bat  the  success  of  the  law  in  its  other  re- 
spects has  been  none  the  less  complete  than 
its  promotion  of  good  order.  The  secrecy 
is  perfect.  No  one  can  see  how  the  citizen 
votes.  He  is  perfectly  secluded  in  the  vot- 
ing shelf,  so  that  no  one  can  look  over  his 
shoulder,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  offer  ad- 
vice or  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
perfect  freedom  of  the  individual.  The 
fact  that  each  voter  must  get  his  ballot  from 
the  official  olerk  who  has  charge  of  them 
prevents  his  getting  more  than  one,  and 
thus  there  is  a  complete  check  upon  all 
sorts  of  ballot-box  stuffing.  Bribery  is  pre- 
vented, because  the  man  who  would  pay 
money  for  votes,  if  he  knew  that  they  were 
to  be  cast  as  he  wanted,  will  be  very  slow  to 
pay  for  them  when  he  has  no  assurance  but  the 
word  of  the  voter  that  they  were  cast  as  de- 
sired. The  man  who  would  sell  his  vote 
would  be  quite  willing  to  lie  about  it,  and 
so  the  chance  for  bribery  has  been  much  di- 
minished. 

It  is  evident  now,  fully  as  clearly  as  it 
was  before  the  election,  that  the  new  ballot 
will  have  an  educating  effect  upon  the  voter. 
Id  the  case  of  the  illiterate,  it  will  stimulate 
them  to  learn  at  least  enough  to  read  their 
ballot.  But  in  a  better  sense  the  ballot  will 
be  intelligent,  for  the  fact  that  the  voter  is 
to  mark  with  his  especial  approval  every 
candidate  for  whom  he  wishes  to  vote,  makes 
him  more  careful  how  his  approval  is  given, 
and  the  chances  are  increased  that  the  State 
is  more  likely  to  get  the  best  than  when  the 
voter  has  simply  to  cast  a  ballot  which  has 
already  been  prepared  for  him.  So  this  is 
a  great  gain  for  the  State. 

The  fancied  objections  to  this  ballot  have 
proved  to  be  without  substantial  foundation. 
Every  voter  who  knows  enough  to  read  has 
no  difficulty  in  voting.  It  was  supposed 
that  it  would  be  a  long  operation,  but  the 
average  voter  can  go  behind  the  rail  an4 
mark  his  ticket  as  he  wants  it  more  quickly 
than  he  could  compare  the  ballot  under  the 
old  system,  and  be  sure  that  no  trick  was 
played  upon  him  in  the  form  of  split  tickets, 
or  that  the  names  he  wished  to  vote  for  were 
not  covered  by  stickers.  Voting  at  all 
places  proceeded  smoothly  and  rapidly. 
Very  few  voters  required  over  three  minutes 
for  marking  the  ballot  and  depositing  it  in 
the  box,  and  if  any  needed  more  than  that 
they  could  take  it.  The  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter  is  that  the  ballot  has  already 
become  an  integral  part  of  our  electoral  sys- 
tem, and  that  it  marks  a  revolution  which  is 


none  the  less  real  and  important  because  of 
the  lack  of  agitation  attending  its  accom- 
plishment. N.  E,  J<mmal  of  EduiaiioH, 


COURTESY  AT  HOME. 


BY  LOUISE  CHANDLER  MOULTON. 


GOOD  breeding,  like  charity,  should  begin 
at  home.  The  days  are  passed  when 
children  used  to  rise  the  moment  their  par- 
ents entered  the  room  where  they  were,  and 
stand  until  they  had  received  permission  to 
sit.  But  the  mistake  is  now  made  usually 
in  the  other  direction,  of  allowing  small 
boys  and  girls  too  much  license  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  household. 

I  think  the  best  way  to  train  children 
in  courtesy  would  be  to  observe  toward 
them  a  scrupulous  politeness.  I  would  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  we  should  make  it  a 
point  to  listen  to  children  without  inter- 
rupting them,  and  answer  them  sincerely  and 
respectfully,  as  if  they  were  grown  up.  And, 
indeed,  many  of  their  wise,  quaint  sayings 
are  far  better  worth  listening  to  than  the 
stereotyped  commonplaces  of  most  morning 
callers. 

Of  course  to  allow  uninterrupted  chatter 
would  be  to  surrender  the  repose  of  the 
household,  but  it  is  very  easy  if  children  are 
themselves  scrupulously  taught  to  respect 
the  convenience  of  others  and  to  know 
when  to  talk  and  when  to  be  silent. 

'<  If  a  child  is  brought  up  in  the  constant 
exercise  of  courtesy  toward  brothers  and 
sisters  and  playmates,  as  well  as  toward  par- 
ents and  uncles  and  aunts,  it  will  have  little 
to  learn  as  it  grows  older.  I  know  a  bright 
and  bewitching  child  who  was  well  in- 
structed in  table  etiquette,  but  who  forgot 
her  lessons  sometimes,  as  even  older  people 
do  now  and  then.  The  arrangement  was 
made  with  her  that  for  every  mistake  of 
this  sort  she  was  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  cents, 
while  for  every  similar  carelessness  she 
should  discover  in  her  elders,  she  was  to  ex- 
act a  fine  of  ten  cents,  their  experience  of 
life  being  longer  than  hers.  You  may  be 
sure  that  Mistress  Bright  Eyes  watched  the 
proceedings  at  the  table  very  carefully.  No 
slightest  disregard  of  the  most  conventional 
etiquette  escaped  her  quick  vision,  and  she 
was  an  inflexible  creditor  and  faithful 
debtor.  It  was  the  prettiest  sight  to  see  her; 
when  conscious  of  some  failure  on  her  own 
part,  go  unhesitatingly  to  her  money  box 
and  pay  cheerfully  her  little  tribute  to  the 
outraged  proprieties." 
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FALSE  SYNTAX. 


THERE  is  a  class  of  educational  men  in 
the  land  who  try  to  make  reputation  for 
themselves  by  attacking  everything  that  is 
old.  This  is  the  day  in  which  Young 
America  sails  with  full  canvas  and  showy 
flags,  and  woe  to  anything  that  smacks  of 
age.  The  more  venerable,  the  more  to  be 
attacked.  Nothing  is  good  except  the  new. 
To  the  dogs  with  parsing,  with  correction 
of  false  syntax,  with  hard  definitions,  with 
knotty  extracts  from  Milton  and  Pope.  Put 
them  out  and  give  language  lessons  a  chance. 
The  child  learns  to  talk  by  talking;  why 
not  learn  correct  English  by  writing,  etc. 
There  is  a  place  for  language  lessons.  Chil- 
dren are  given  milk  before  their  organs  are 
strong  enough  to  digest  meat.  Give  them 
language  lessons  before  they  are  sufficiently 
advanced  to  take  technical  grammar.  But 
as  the  man  whose  diet  has  never  been 
stronger  than  milk  will  be  poorly  fitted  to 
do  a  man's  work,  so  the  grammarian  who 
has  never  had  any  instruction  further  than 
language  lessons  will  make  a  sickly  effort 
when  he  attempts  to  correct  his  own  blunders 
in  speech,  or  convmce  his  neighbor  that  his 
sentences  are  correct. 

We  welcome  everything  new  that  is  use- 
ful ;  we  hold  on  to  everything  old  that  is 
useful.  We  condemn  nothing  because  it  is 
old ;  we  approve  nothing  because  it  is  new. 

A  word  in  defense  of  the  old  way  of  mak- 
ing critical  grammarians  by  correction  of 
false  syntax.  The  pupil  should  learn  defi- 
nitions in  Etymology  and  rules  in  Syntax. 
These  definitions  and  rules  are  learned  for 
a  purpose,  /.  ^.,  to  help  the  pupil  speak  and 
write  correctly.  To  do  this  he  must  criti- 
cise his  own  use  of  words,  his  own  spelling, 
his  etymology,  his  syntax.  Will  he  do  this 
without  practice  ?  Will  it  come  to  him  by 
intuition?  Will  he  observe  these  errors  at 
all  unless  he  is  trained  to  look  for  them  ? 
If  the  mistake  is  in  spelling,  he  must  detect 
it  and  go  to  his  spelling-book  or  dictionary. 
If  the  error  is  in  etymology  or  syntax,  he 
should  detect  it  at  once  and  go  to  his  gram- 
mar to  prove  it  wrong  and  to  make  it  right. 

A  large  part  of  us  have  learned  to  use  in- 
correct syntax  in  the  dearest  and  most  sacred 
places  on  earth  to  us — our  own  early  homes, 
and  in  many  cases  from  lips  the  most  loved 
on  earth — our  parents.  How  are  we  to  break 
up  these  first  lessons,  learned  with  our  very 
speech  and  fixed  by  that  strongest  of  all 
ties,  the  associations  of  childhood?  By 
watchfulness  of  self,  by  analyzing  and  cor- 
recting the  speech  of  others.     How  are  we 


to  beget  this  habit  of  speech  criticism  but 
by  practice  ?  Where  are  we  to  commence 
the  practice,  if  not  in  our  schools  ?  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  our 
pupils,  especially  in  rural  districts,  are, 
while  out  of  school,  influenced  almost 
wholly  by  uncultured  associations.  Will 
the  little  of  correct  forms  the  pupil  imbibes 
in  the  language  classes  in  the  school  offset 
the  tide  of  incorrect  syntax  outside  ?  Very 
few  will  believe  it.  How  will  the  child 
know  the  language  is  incorrect  that  he  hean 
•outside,  if  he  is  not  to  criticise,  to  correct 
in  the  grammar  class  ?  y^^^^  j^^^^ 


REMINISCENCE  OF  DR.  HIGBEE. 


BY  DR.  W.  S.  ALEXANDER.* 


MY  heart  has  been  greatly  saddened  by 
the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
Higbee,  which  did  not  reach  me  until  my 
arrival  in  Philadelphia  a  few  days  ago.  I 
formed  his  acquaintance  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances just  after  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg. The  circumstances  of  our  first  meet- 
ing endeared  him  to  me,  and  bound  him 
to  me  by  the  strongest  bonds.  My  first 
hour  with  him  was  a  precious  revelation  of 
his  tender  and  Christ-like  nature. 

I  was  in  Gettysburg  as  a  delegate  of  the 
Christian  Commission.  While  I  was  taking 
my  supper  in  a  house  wh€;re  I  had  sought 
entertainment  the  evening  after  the  battle, 
two  officers,  one  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  and 
the  other  a  Major  in  Sickles'  Brigade, 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  demanded  sup- 
per. They  were  both  brutally  drunk.  The 
married  daughter,  soon  to  become  a  mother, 
was  in  the  room.  The  Major  approached 
her  and  outrageously  insulted  her.  I  told 
him  to  desist  and  let  the  woman  alone.  He 
turned  upon  me  with  all  the  fury  of  a 
drunken  man,  struck  me  upon  the  head  with 
his  sword,  cutting  to  the  skull,  and  ran  his 
sword  into  my  thigh.  He  tried  to  drag  me 
into  a  back  alley  way,  with  the  evident  pur- 
pose of  killing  me.  I  was  rescued  by  the 
Captain  of  an  Indiana  company  and  taken 
to  the  headquarters  of  General  Cutler.  The 
drunken  officers  followed.     General  Cutler 


*  Pastor  of  the  North  Avenue  Coagregatioiud 
church,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Dr.  Alexander 
so  much  resembles  Dr.  Higbee  in  appearance  that,  on 
a  recent  visit  to  the  family  of  the  latter  in  LAncaster, 
a  bright  little  grandson  and  namesakCt  to  whom  Dr. 
H.  was  much  attached,  addressed  him  at  once  as 
"  Grandpa,"  brought  him  bis  toys,  and  was  very  glad 
to  see  him.  When  Dr.  A.  went  away,  little  Elna3isB 
said  that  Grandpa  had  **  gone  back  to  Heaven  again  !** 
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took  in  the  situation  at  once,  ordered  the 
men  to  the  guard-house,  and  kindly  asked 
me  to  share  his  tent  for  the  night. 

In  the  morning  about  3  o'clock,  General 
James  Wadsworth  sent  for  me,  asked  me  to 
breakfast  with  him,  and  said  he  was  ordered 
to  march  at  4  o'clock  that  morning,  and  if 
I  would  go  with  him  he  would  at  the  first 
halt  summon  a  drumhead  court-martial  and 
try  my  assailants.  1  was  put  upon  the 
Major's  horse,  and  the  Major  and  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel,  who  had  slept  off  |heir  drunk, 
marched  behind  our  horses  in  the  deep  mud. 
As  we  approached  Emmittsburg,  General 
Wadsworth  said  to  me,  *'  We  are  on  a 
forced  march,  and  I  do  not  know  when  we 
can  halt.  You  are  exhausted  from  the  loss 
of  blood  and  unable  to  go  further  ;  I  will 
send  you  into  Emmitsburg,  and  from  there 
you  can  make  your  way  to  Baltimore,  and 
we  will  court-martial  these  men  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment." 

When  I  dismounted  from  my  horse  in 
the  outskirts  of  Emmitsburg,  I  was  lame 
and  sick.  My  hair  was  matted  with  blood 
from  my  wound,  and  it  goes  without  saying 
that  I  was  cheerless  and  disheartened.  It 
was  the  darkest  hour  in  my  life.  I  watched 
the  men,  civilians  and  soldiers,  as  they 
passed  me.  My  eye  fell  upon  a  man  whose 
iiace  attracted  me.  I  approached  him  and 
asked  him  if  he  was  a  minister.  He  said, 
'*  I  am."  I  told  him  the  story.  He  said, 
.**  You  have  spoken  to  the  right  man.  Come 
with  me."  On  the  way  he  called  a  physi- 
cian, and  then  took  me  to  the  house  of  his 
father-in-law,  Mr.  Joshua  Motter.  There  I 
was  welcomed  by  the  entire  household. 
Had  they  been  dressed  in  angelic  robes 
their  great  kindness  could  not  have  im- 
pressed me  more  deeply. 

That  home  was  mine  till  I  was  able  to 
start  for  Baltimore.  Their  hospitality  was 
abundant,  sympathetic  and  kindly  to  the 
last  degree.  Those  days  and  weeks  are 
among  the  brightest  of  my  life.  Dr.  Higbqe 
accompanied  me  to  Baltimore.  His  friend- 
ship was  exceedingly  precious  to  me.  His 
death  removes  one  of  the  fairest,  sweetest, 
and  most  gifted  of  men.  I  am  glad  of  the 
privilege  of  putting  on  record  this  very  in- 
adequate expression  of  what  the  man  was 
to  me.  In  years  after  he  was  my  guest  in 
my  western  home  and  preached  in  my 
church,  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Racine,  Wisconsin.  His  sermons  evinced 
a  rare  mind  and  a  warm  loving  heart. 
They  were  long  and  gratefully  remembered 
by  the  large  audience  which  listened  to  him. 
How  poorly  can  we  afford  to  lose  such  men 


as  Dr.  Higbee  from  the  circle  of  our  friends, 
or  the  consecrated  life  and  service  of  the 

Church  !  Reformed  Church  Messenger. 


HEALING  OR  HURTING  SHADOWS. 


BY  ROBERT  COLLYER. 


1  WONDER  whether  w;e  have  any  deep 
consciousness  of  the  shadow  we  are  weav- 
ing about  our  children  in  the  house; 
whether  we  ever  ask  ourselves  if,  in  the  far 
future,  when  we  are  dead  and  gone,  the 
shadow  our  home  casts  now  will  stretch  over 
them  for  bane  or  blessing.  We  possibly 
are  full  of  anxiety  to  do  our  best,  and  to 
make  our  homes  sacred  to  the  children. 
We  want  them  to  come  up  right,  to  turn  out 
good  men  and  women,  to  be  an  honor  and 
praise  to  the  home  out  of  which  they  sprang. 
But  this  is  the  pity  and  the  danger,  that, 
while  we  may  not  come  short  in  any  real 
duty  of  father  and  mother,  we  may  yet  cast 
no  healing  and  sacramental  shadow  over  the 
child.  Believe  me,  my  friends,  it  was  not 
in  the  words  he  said,  in  the  pressure  of  the 
hand,  in  the  kiss,  that  the  blessing  lay  which 
Jesus  gave  to  the  little  ones,  when  he  took 
them  in  his  arms.  So  it  is  not  in  these,  but 
in  the  shadow  of  my  innermost  self ;  in  that 
which  is  to  us  what  the  perfume  is  to  the 
flower,  or  soul  within  a  soul — it  is  that  which, 
to  the  child,  and  in  the  home,  is  more  than 
the  tongue  of  men  or  angels,  or  prophecy  or 
knowledge,  or  faith  that  will  remove  moun- 
tains, or  devotion  that  will  give  the  body  to 
be  burned. 

I  look  back  with  wonder  on  that  old  time, 
and  ask  myself  how  it  is  that  the  things  which 
I  suppose  my  father  and  mother  built  on  es- 
pecially to  mold  me  to  a  right  manhood,  are 
forgotten  and  lost  out  of  my  life.  But  the 
thing  they  hardly  ever  thought  of — the 
shadow  of  blessing  cast  by  the  home ;  the 
tender,  unspoken  love ;  the  sacrifices  made 
and  never  thought  of,  it  was  so  natural  to 
make  them;  ten  thousand  little  things,  so 
simple  as  to  attract  no  notice,  and  yet  so 
sublime  as  I  look  back  at  them, — they  fill 
my  heart  with  tenderness,  and  my  eyes  with 
tears,  when  I  remember  them.  All  these 
things,  and  all  that  belong  to  them,  still 
come  over  me,  and  cast  the  shadow  that 
forty  years,  many  of  them  lived  in  a  new 
world,  cannot  destroy. 

I  fear  few  persons  know  what  a  supreme 
and  holy  thing  is  the  shadow  cast  by  the 
home  over  especially  the  first  seven  years  of 
this  life  of  the  child.     I  think  the  influence 
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that  comes  in  this  way  is  the  very  breath 
and  bread  of  life.  I  may  do  other  things 
for  duty  or  principle  or  religious  training ; 
they  are  all,  by  comparison,  as  when  I  cut 
and  trim  a  vine,  and  when  I  let  the  sunshine 
and  rain  fall  on  it — the  one  may  aid  the  life, 
the  other  is  the  life. 


MARIA  MITCHELL. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  THE   FAMILY  LIFE. 


ii 


ONE  morning,"  writes  Maria's  sister 
Anne,  "we  were  preparing  for  school, 
and  were  about  ready  to  start,  when  my 
father  put  his  head  into  the  room  and  said  : 
'  Which  one  of  my  children  will  count  sec- 
onds for  me?  The  quicksilver  is  ready.* 
The  quicksilver  found  an  artificial  horizon, 
as  I  learned  20  years  after.  Maria  knew  it 
then.  No  one  replied  to  my  father's  ques- 
tion, but  my  mother,  who  had  long  since 
discovered  the  inclination  of  my  sister's 
remarkable  powers,  and  knew  very  well 
what  direction  her  future  studies  were  to 
take,  said  quietly  as  she  looked  at  Maria : 
*  Thee  is  the  one  to  help  father.' 

''  Maria  readily  drew  off  her  mittens  and 
went  to  him.  My  father  at  that  time  had 
the  chronometers  of  the  95  ships  which 
composed  our  large  whaling  fleet,  in  his 
hands,  as  they  were  from  time  to  time 
brought  into  port.  His  observations  sup- 
plied the  rate  for  the  next  voyage.  Maria 
began  this  morning  to  help  my  father,  by 
counting  seconds,  and  from  that  day  con- 
tinued his  assistant,  finally  rating  them  her- 
self as  accurately  as  her  teacher.  She  was 
but  II  years  old,  and  from  that  time  her 
studies  were  never  interrupted." 

As  long  as  he  lived  William  Mitchell 
continued  to  instruct  his  daughter,  and 
Maria,  his  only  unmarried  child,  was  never 
weary  of  expressing  her  affection  and  grati- 
tude. A  few  hours  before  he  died  at  Vassar 
College,  in  April,  1869,  she  ventured  to  ask 
him  a  question  concerning  a  matter  which 
had  puzzled  her  for  many  months,  but 
whose  solution  she  expected  the  moment  her 
father  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  give  it 
his  attention.  He  had  already  told  her  that 
he  had  but  a  few  hours  to  live,  adding,  as  he 
finished  what  he  had  to  say,  ''but  do  you 
go  to  Iowa,  in  August,  to  observe  the  eclipse, 
all  the  same."  Encouraged  by  this  mani- 
festation of  his  undying  interest  in  her 
studies,  she  ventured  to  put  her  question. 
He  turned  away,  as  she  thought,  in  weak- 
ness, and  she  felt  herself  rebuked.     But  no ! 


In  a  few  moments  he  resumed  his  original 
position,  and  in  a  clear  voice  explained  the 
matter  fully.  This  was  at  2  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  he  died  at  sunset. 

We  have  said  that  in  his  earlier  yean 
Mr.  Mitchell  made  his  own  illustrations  for 
his  astronomical  lectures,  and  constructed 
various  machines  to  show  the  motions  and 
relations  of  the  planets.  As  fast  as  more 
elegant  proportions  were  accessible  by  pur- 
chase, these  were  stored  away  under  the 
eaves  of  the  old  garret. 

**Some  of   them,"   writes  Mrs.   Macy, 
''were  made  of  white  cotton  cloth,  a  good 
background  to  represent  sp>ace."    In  the 
centre  of  one  of  these  big  white  squares  was 
the  sun,  made  of  orange-colored  flannel, 
pinked  and  pointed  to  make  believe  it  shone. 
A  narrow  black  braid  at  a  suitable  distance 
represented  the  orbit  of  "Mercury."     The 
greater  and  lesser  distances  from  the  sun  of 
the  planet  itself  were  represented  by  bits  of 
yellow  flannel  sewed  on  the  braid.    Another 
black  braid  a  little  further  off  carried  a 
"Venus"  made  of  blue  broadcloth.     The 
"Earth"  clothed  in  black,  the  little  "aste- 
roids" in  purple,  "Mars"  in  blood  red, 
"  Jupiter,"   "  Saturn  "  and  "  Uranus  "  in 
gray,  stone  color,  and  brown,  were  all  run- 
ning a  race  on  black  braids.     Many  such 
curtains  were  packed  away  under  the  eaves, 
and  rolling  round  the  garret  floor  were  many 
balb  of  hard  wood,  from  6  to  12  inches  in 
diameter.       One    which    represented    the 
"Earth"  was  painted  white,  while  a  wire 
ran  through  it  to  serve  both  as  axis  and 
handle. 

Her  father's  devotion  to  science  brought 
to  the  home  of  Maria  Mitchell,  in  her 
younger  days,  all  the  men  of  learning  or 
talent  who  visited  the  island.  Among 
others  came  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  Edward 
Everett,  and  Benjamin  Silliman.  After 
Maria  began  to  compute  for  the  Nautical 
Almanac,  and  while  her  father's  leisure 
moments  were  still  occupied  in  determining 
latitude  and  longitude  for  the  government, 
Agassiz,  Bache^  and  Audubon  were  frequent 
guests.  Her  home  became  full  of  intellectual 
stimulus,  and  in  the  observatory  erected  on 
top  of  the  bank  building  by  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Maria  was  now  installed  as  assistant,  and 
here  she  made  many  remarkable  observa- 
tions. 

"  One  lovely  evening  in  October,  1847," 
writes  her  sister  Anne,  "we  had  a  tea  party 
of  some  15  or  20  friends,  about  her  own 
age  and  her  especial  companions.  As  soon 
as  tea  was  over  she  said  to  them :  '  Now, 
you  must  excuse  me;  the  heavens  are  so 
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clear  I  want  to  sweep  the  skies.  Who  knows 
what  comets  may  be  roaming  at  large?' 
Abont  an  hour  after  we  heard  my  father 
ninning  quickly  down  stairs.  He  opened 
the  parlor  door,  his  observing  cap  down  to 
his  eyes,  and  exclaimed :  '  Maria  has  found 
a  telescopic  comet ! '  The  general  rejoicing 
of  the  guests  contrasted  oddly  with  the 
quiet  demeanor  of  the  mother  and  sisters. 
When  Maria  heard  the  stir  of  the  departing 
guests  and  came  down  to  say  good-night, 
her  friends  clustered  about  her  with  con- 
gratulations. '  It  was  there, '  she  said,  simply; 
'  how  could  I  help  seeing  it  ?  There  was  no 
merit  in  that.'  " — The  WomatCs  Cycle. 


MENTAL  ARITHMETIC. 


THE  use  of  mental  arithmetic  is  unques- 
tioned. It  aids  in  developing  the 
powers  of  attention,  memory  and  reasoning, 
cultivates  the  power  of  language,  and  greatly 
assists  pupils  in  their  written  number  work. 
Oral  exercises  should  be  given  separately, 
and  also  in  connection  with  written  arith- 
metic. The  oral  exercises  which  are  given 
in  connection  with  written  arithmetic  are 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  princi- 
ples, and  for  drill,  both  in  abstract  and 
concrete  work.  Here,  by  concentrating  the 
thought  mainly  upon  the  reasoning  pro- 
cesses, the  pupil  is  led  to  see  plainly  what 
he  could  not  see  if  he  were  dealing  with 
large  numbers.  Mental  exercises  should 
therefore  very  frequently  precede  or  intro- 
duce a  regular  recitation  in  written  arithme- 
tic, and  they  may  also  be  given  whenever 
pupib  fail  to  understand  a  process  or  the 
conditions  of  a  problem.  For  example, 
there  may  be  some  pupils  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  process  of  finding  the  present 
value  of  a  note  due  at  some  future  time. 
The  principle  involved  is  very  simple  when 
such  problems  as  the  following  are  given : 

John  has  4  cents,  which  is  ^  as  much  as 
James  has;  how  much  has  James?  John 
has  6  cents,  which  is  }  as  much  as  James 
has;  how  much  has  James?  John  has  a 
certain  sum  of  money ;  after  his  father  gave 
him  ^  as  much  more,  he  had  6  cents ;  how 
much  had  he  at  first  ? 

By  giving  many  problems  similar  to  these, 
and  increasing  the  size  of  the  numbers 
gradually,  the  pupils  can  readily  see  that  the 
present  value  is  j|}  of  itself;  and  if  it  gains 
^  in  six  months,  it  will  be  worth  ^^  of  its 
present  value  in  six  months.  Knowmg  its 
value  then  in  money,  the  present  value  can 
be  easily  ascertained. 


When  a  principle  is  well  understood  it 
needs  to  be  fixed  in  the  mind  by  doing 
mentally  many  simple  problems  involving 
that  principle,  and  others  which  have  been 
taught  previously.  For  example,  when 
division  of  fractions  is  well  understood, 
problems  like  the  following  should  be  given 
in  great  number : 

I  divide  8  apples  equally  among  some 
boys,  giving  each  boy  ^  of  an  apple ;  how 
many  boys  received  a  part  ? 

To  how  many  boys  could  I  give  6  apples 
if  each  boy  has  ^  of  an  apple  ? 

How  many  sticks  i^  feet  long  can  be 
cut  from  a  stick  6  feet  long  ? 

How  many  bushels  of  potatoes  at  f  of  a 
dollar  a  bushel  can  be  bought  for  |6? 

Four  men  earned  in  one  day  |8j^.  If 
this  money  were  divided  equally  among 
them,  how  much  would  each  man  receive? 

When  coal  can  be  bought  for  I7  a  ton, 
what  part  of  a  ton  can  be  bought  for  |2^  ? 

Drill  follows  teaching  and  serves  to  fix 
in  the  mind  what  is  taught.  It  may  con- 
sist of  practice  upon  abstract  work,  in  which 
rapidity  is  the  end  sought,  or  upon  concrete 
work,  m  which  the  main  pbject  in  view  is 
the  cultivation  of  the  reasoning  powers ;  or 
it  may  combine  both  of  these  operations 
and  aim  to  promote  both  thought  and 
rapidity.  Besides  the  oral  work  which  is 
done  in  connection  with  written  arithmetic, 
there  should  be  a  few  minutes  set  apart  each 
day  for  miscellaneous  mental  practice.  T^e 
problems  given  should  be  of.  a  varied 
character,  sometimes  consisting  of  opera- 
tions with  abstract  numbers,  in  which  ac- 
curacy and  rapidity  are  mainly  sought ;  at 
other  times  the  problems  should  be  of  such 
a  nature  as  will  call  into  active  exercise  the 
reflective  faculties.  As  no  one  book  would 
furnish  a  sufficient  variety  of  problems, 
there  should  be  upon  the  teacher's  table 
several  different  mental  arithmetics,  from 
which  to  gather  and  give  problems  of  a 
proper  kind.  It  will  not  be  found  best  for 
the  teacher  or  pupils  to  read  the  problems 
from  a  book.  Let  the  teacher  glance  over 
two  or  three  pages  of  a  book,  and  select 
such  problems  as  will  induce  the  pupils  to 
think,  giving  them  in  language  of  his  own. 
Sometimes  the  problems  may  be  analyzed 
and  explained,  and  sometimes,  especially  in 
examination,  answers  only  may  be  required. 
One  good  method  of  examining  a  class  in 
mental  arithmetic  is  to  give  out  the  problem 
slowly  and  distinctly,  ask  the  pupils  to  do 
it  mentally  and  to  keep  the  answer  in  their 
minds.  After  a  sufficient  time  has  elapsed 
for  all  to  do  the  problem,  give  the  direction. 
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"Write  the  answer,"  and  after  they  have 
had  time  to  write  the  figures  of  the  answer, 
ask  them  to  put  the  pencil  down  and  take  a 
good  position.  If  the  answers  are  given  in 
large  figures  the  slates  may  be  examined  by 
having  them  held  up,  asking  pupils  who  have 
the  wrong  answer  not  to  hold  them  up. 

Explanations, — Great  freedom  should  be 
allowed  in  the'  form  of  explanations,  especi- 
ally to  pupils  of  the  lower  grades.  The 
pupils'  attention  should  be  directed  mainly 
to  the  thought  and  not  to  the  language,  as 
is  frequently  the  case  when  complicated  and 
set  forms  are  insisted  upon.  Sometimes  a 
pupil  will  understand  how  to  perform  a 
problem,  but  cannot  give  the  reason.  Let 
similar  problems  be  given  with  smaller 
numbers,  and  the  expression  of  a  reason 
will  come  in  time. 

Short  Processes, — Always  encourage  the 
pupil  to  perform  a  problem  in  the  shortest 
way,  provided  the  problem  is  equally  well 
understood  by  the  short  process.  It  will  be 
found  generally  best  in  the  lower  grades  to 
have  but  one  method  of  performing  prob- 
lems of  a  given  kind.  In  the  higher  grades, 
however,  the  pupifs  should  be  encouraged 
to  perform  problems  with  the  fewest  figures, 
provided,  of  course,  accuracy  is  not  sac- 
rificed.— Prince's  Methods  of  Teaching. 


THE  TEACHER  A  CRITIC. 


BY  SUPT.  IRVING  HANDY. 


THE  natural  desire  of  the  heart  for  the 
good  opinion  of  others,  and  the  con- 
trolling force  of  self-esteem,  supply  motives 
which  rule  the  passions  and  nerve  us  to 
earnest  endeavor.  The  skillful  teacher,  by 
touching  those  hidden  springs  of  action, 
may  have  a  school  that  seems  to  be  sponta- 
neously studious  and  orderly. 

These  forces,  like  other  forces  which  are 
strong  for  good,  may  become  mighty  for 
evil.  Self-esteem  may  grow  into  self-con- 
ceit— ^a  serious  and  not  uncommon  vice 
among  bright  children.  Natural  and  proper 
desire  for  the  good  opinion  of  others  may 
run  to  seed  and  become  mere  vanity. 
Nothing  good  comes  from  self-conceit  or 
from  vanity.  The  teacher  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  either— except  to  kill  it 
at  the  first  opportunity.  The  purpose  of 
this  little  article  is  to  indicate  how  pupils 
may  be  ruled  for  good  through  their  self- 
esteem  and  love  of  approval. 

Criticism  is  naturally  of  two  kinds.  The 
critic  may  look  for  uncomely  features ;  or  he 


may  point  out  beauties  that  please  the  taste. 
I  believe  that  the  criticism  which  finds 
beauty  to  commend  is  generally  more  use- 
ful than  the  criticism  which  finds  fault. 
Every  child  is  an  incongruous  mixture  of 
good  and  bad.  There  is  the  making  of  a 
saint  and  the  making  of  a  devil  in  every  one 
of  them.  From  the  child's  self-esteem, 
from  his  faith  that  he  has  the  capacity  to  do 
right  and  noble  things,  springs  every  effort 
that  tends  to  develop  the  good  and  dwarf 
the  evil  within  him.  If  you  break  down 
his  faith  in  himself  and  plunge  him  in  de- 
spair of  his  own  powers,  he  can  not  rise. 
This  principle  applies  alike  to  his  moral 
nature,  out  of  which  springs  orderly  con- 
duct, and  to  his  intellectual  nature,  from 
which  must  come  his  success  as  a  student. 
Every  criticism,  therefore,  which  tends  to 
strengthen  self-esteem,  gives  vigor  to  the 
fundamental  force  of  the  pupil's  growth. 
It  is  not  meant  to  disparage  the  usefulness 
of  criticism  which  points  out  faults.  Such 
criticism  is  the  pruning-knife.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  check  growth  in  improper  directions. 
But  criticism  which  commends,  is  the  warm 
breath  of  spring  causing  the  sap  to  flow. 

Much  of  the  teacher's  criticism  of  his 
school  may  be  done  in  a  public  manner. 
For  illustration,  suppose  you  have  noticed 
certain  habits  of  rudeness  among  your 
pupils.  After  your  opening  exercises  some 
morning  you  will  criticise  such  rudeness. 
You  will  not  say  you  have  seen  any  one 
guilty  of  it ;  but  will  draw  a  mental  picture, 
clearly  portraying  the  rudeness  you  wit- 
nessed. You  will  point  out  how  and  why 
it  is  improper  and  unpleasant,  and  show 
in  what  it  must  finally  result.  Without 
making  a  direct  application,  you  will  pass  to 
the  regular  recitation  of  the  hour.  Pupils 
will  readily  see  that  they  have  been  doing 
wrong,  will  believe  that  it  is  not  too  late  to 
reform  (since  they  have  not  yet  been  caught), 
and  may  resolve  to  behave  in  that  way  no 
more.  Such  criticism  is  effective,  and  yet 
does  not  tend  to  break  down  self-esteem. 
If  you  were  to  name  oir  indicate  the  guilty 
ones,  it  would,  of  course,  greatly  irritate  or 
greatly  humble. 

Again,  suppose  some  noble  or  beautiful 
act  comes  within  your  notice.  You  may 
treat  it  in  a  similar  way.  You  will  point 
out  the  nobleness  and  beauty  of  such  con- 
duct. You  will  show  how  such  conduct 
makes  a  child  happy  and  beloved.  The 
heart  of  the  one  who  has  done  the  noble 
deed,  will  swell  almost  to  bursting  with 
pride  and  joy.  All  of  the  children  will  de- 
termine to  be  just  such  little  heroes  and 
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heroines.  In  most  cases,  of  course,  you 
will  not  mention  the  particular  occurrence 
which  you  have  in  mind. 

If  you  indulge  in  these  public  criticisms 
frequently,  you  will  notice  a  marked  effect 
on  the  school.  A  chord  of  human  nature 
will  be  touched — ^a  chord  tangled  among  the 
deepest  heart-strings — and  your  school  room 
will  be  filled  with  sweet  music.  The  school's 
love  of  approval  will  be  on  your  side  of 
every  question. 

A  more  delicate  affair  is  personal  criti- 
cism. Such  need  not  always  be  in  private; 
but  it  is  frequently  better  that  it  should  be 
so.  Reflect  upon  how  much  more  readily 
you  would  heed  the  kind  warning  given  in  a 
secret  manner — by  your  pastor,  let  us  say, 
than  you  would  a  public  and  personal  rebuke 
given  to  you  from  the  pulpit.  When  a 
pupil  has  done  a  wicked  or  improper  thing, 
both  the  pupil  and  his  act  are  open  to  criti- 
cism. As  a  general  rule,  it  is  better  to  con- 
fine your  criticism  to  the  act.  Point  out  the 
evil  effects  that  have  resulted  or  may  result 
from  it.  Appeal  directly  to  reason  and  con- 
science. Show  how  all  right-minded  people 
condemn  similar  deeds.  Show  how  easily 
such  conduct  may  be  avoided.  Do  not  crit- 
icise in  a  harsh  spirit;  yet  your  manner 
should  indicate  that  the  affair  meets  your 
distinct  disapproval. 

It  is  sometimes  more  difficult  to  point  out 
features  of  beauty  than  to  find  defects ;  but 
you  must  learn  to  praise.  Commendation 
is  sweet ;  intelligent  commendation  is  very 
sweet.  It  is  a  morsel  well  worth  the  striving 
after.  Children,  as  well  as  grown  folks,  ap- 
preciate it.  I  have  known  children  appar- 
ently incorrigible  to  reform  and  become 
model  boys  and  girls,  the  first  signs  of  re- 
formation dating  from  a  word  of  praise.  Do 
not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  praise  bad  children 
as  well  as  good.  You  can  not  praise  their 
badness;. but  no  child  is  so  bad  that  it  never 
does  a  good  and  beautiful  deed.  Watch  for 
an  occasion  to  criticise  some  good  act  of  your 
worst  pupil.  Be  careful  not  to  contrast  this 
good  deed  with  his  usual  bad  behavior;  for 
that  would  turn  your  praise  into  an  insult. 
Tell  him  that  he  has  pleased  you,  and  why 
he  has  pleased  you.  You  will  thus  make 
him  happy.  He  will  try  to  behave  so  as  to 
be  made  happy  again.  Criticise  in  this  fav- 
orable manner  all  of  your  pupils,  not  letting 
it  seem  a  formal  thing,  but  rather  a  sponta- 
neous and  irresistible  impulse. 

There  is  a  thought  in  connection  with  a 
teacher's  criticism  that  forces  itself  forward 
in  connection  with  almost  every  department 
of  the  teacher's  work.     Since  the  teacher  is 


a  critic,  he  is  forced  to  be  a  model.  You 
should  not  display  in  yourself  the  faults  you 
must  condemn  in  your  pupils.  You  must 
strive  to  be  examples  of  the  virtues  you 
commend.  But  j^ou  need  not  assume  the 
h)rpocrite*s  sanctity.  Weak  though  we  mor- 
tals be,  you  can  show  that  your  own  ideal  is 
the  same  as  the  one  you  hold  before  your 
pupils. — Educational  News. 


«- 


CENTRE  COUNTY  DIRECTORS. 


THE  Convention  of  School  Directors  of 
Centre  county  held  some  time  since  at 
Bellefonte  was  largely  attended  and  must  be 
productive  of  good.  Some  legislation  is 
needed  to  encourage  these  meetings,  but 
this  will  be  had  at  an  early  day,  with  benefit 
to  the  system.  From  the  report  which  was 
adopted  after  discussion  of  the  various  points 
presented,  we  take  the  following  paragraphs, 
regretting  that  our  space  will  not  permit  its 
publication  in  full : 

That  we  commend  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth  for  sug- 
g^esting  to  the  Legislature  in  his  message  of 
1889  that  it  would  be  wise  and  just  to  give  au- 
thority, by  provision  of  law,  to  School  Directors 
to  charge  their  actual  necessary  expenses,  in- 
curred in  attending  upon  the  convention  csdled 
once  in  three  years  to  elect  a  County  Superin- 
tendent, and  in  attending  upon  the  meetings  of 
the  Directors*  annual  convention,  to  the  several 
districts  which  they  represent. 

That  the  passage  of  such  a  law  would  be  both 
wise  and  just,  and  in  order  that  the  matter  may 
be  better  and  more  forcibly  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  next  Legislature,  we  would  recom- 
mend that  at  the  time  of  our  annual  convention 
in  18^  each  Board  shall  bring  to  the  convention 
a  petition  signed  by  every  member  thereof,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Legislature,  praying  for  the  pas- 
sage of  such  a  law. 

That  we  join  our  brethren  of  Lancaster 
county  in  their  expressed  desire  for  the  holding 
of  a  State  Convention  of  School  Directors,  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  each  district,  to  discuss 
and  adopt  the  best  method  of  establishing  uni- 
formity in  school  work,  and  to  promote  the 
cause  of  common  education  ;  and  that  with  them 
we  urge  upon  the  Legislature  the  enacting  of 
laws  providing  funds  out  of  the  State  treasury 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  delegates  to  and 
from  such  convention. 

That  each  Board  of  Directors  in  the  county 
subscribe  for  one  copy  of  The  School  Journal 
for  each  member  of  the  Board,  at  the  cost  of 
the  district,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  information 
in  relation  to  the  duties  of  their  office,  as  well 
as  the  duties  and  work  of  the  teacher. 

That  in  the  death  of  Dr.  E.  £.  Higbee,  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  cause 
of  education  has  lost  a  great  advocate,  the  State 
a  great  scholar,  and  the  Department  of  Public 
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Instruction  an  able,  competent,  wise,  and  judi- 
cious officer. 

Among  the  subjects  announced  upon  the 
programme  were  Improvements  in  School 
Architecture,  District  Supervision,  Free 
Text-Books,  Regular  Course  of  Study  for 
Ungraded  Schools,  Better  Supplies  of  Ap- 
paratus and  Helps,  and  Arbor  Day  and 
Tree  Planting.  Almost  the  entire  afternoon 
was  taken  up  in  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
jects covered  by  the  report  of  the  committee. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  session  a  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  D..  F.  Fortney,  strongly  advo- 
cating the  adoption  of  the  free  book  system, 
which  view  of  the  subject  seemed  to  be  very 
generally  approved. 

The  officers  for  1890  are  Hon.  W.  K.  Al- 
exander, of  Millheira,  President;  Dr.  Ho- 
bart  Allport,  of  Philipsburg,  Vice  President; 
Mr.  W.  B.  Rankin,  of  Bellefonte,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer.  The  Executive  Committee 
are  Messrs.  D.  F.  Fortney,  W.  M.  Grove, 
Philip  S.  Dale,  Wm.  Woodring,  and  H.  J, 
Tibbens. 


HOW  TO  HAVE  A  BAD  SCHOOL. 


1.  Elect  the  most  ignorant,  bigoted, 
close-fisted  old  fogies  for  Directors. 

2.  Employ  the  cheapest  teachers  you  can 
get,  regardless  of  qualifications,  reputation 
or  experience. 

3.  Find  all  the  fault  you  can  with  the 
teacher,  and  tell  everybody ;  especially  let 
the  pupils  hear  it. 

4.  When  you  hear  a  bad  report  about  the 
teacher  or  the  school,  circulate  it  as  fast  as 
you  can. 

5.  Never  visit  the  school  or  encourage  the 
teacher. 

6.  Take  close  notice  of  what  seems  to  go 
wrong,  (quiz  the  scholars,)  and  tell  every- 
body about  it  except  the  teacher. 

7.  Never  advise  your  children  to  obey  the 
teacher,  and  when  one  is  punished,  rush  to 
the  school-room  before  your  passion  is 
cooled,  and  give  the  teacher  a  hearing  in 
the  matter  in  the  presence  of  the  school,  or 
allow  your  children  to  insult  the  teacher 
without  reproving  them. 

8.  Be  indifferent  about  sending  your  chil- 
dren too  regularly,  and  if  they  make  slow 
progress,  blame  the  teacher. 

9.  Never  have  your  children  study  at 
home,  or  inquire  about  their  progress. 

10.  Do  not  be  concerned  whether  they 
have  the  necessary  books. 

In  general,  conduct  your  school  on  the 
cheapest  possible  plan,  and  let  your  chief 


concern  be  to  find  fault  and  devise  ways  of 
retrenchment. 

If  these  rules  are  faithfully  carried  out, 
you  are  not  likely  to  fail  in  having  a  bad 
school ;  to  see  your  children  grow  up  vicious 
and  ignorant,  or  look  back  with  bitter  cen- 
sure on  their  parents  for  robbing  them  of 
their  birth-right. 


IMAGINATION  IN  THE  FORMING 
OF  CHARACTER. 


BY   A.  E.  WINSHIP. 

NAPOLEON  said  in  his  terse  style.  "Im- 
agination rules  the  world."  Though 
this  may  savor  of  Napoleonic  extravagance, 
the  child  certainly  becomes  in  large  meas- 
ure what  his  imagination  inspires  him  to  be. 
Every  boy  runs  the  gauntlet  of  stories 
spoken  and  written,  of  books,  papers, 
pictures,  and  insidious  phrases  calculated  to 
quicken  the  imagination  along  dangerous 
lines.  It  is  practically  impossible  for  a  lad 
to  work  in  the  shop  or  office,  behind  a 
counter  or  on  a  farm,  to  live  through  winter 
evenings  or  summer  outings,  to  be  any- 
where or  do  anything  without  the  liability 
of  having  the  imagination  viciously  directed. 
If  he  allows  himself  to  meditate  upon  that 
which  he  would  do  if  it  were  right,  his  con- 
science soon  trains  itself  to  be  at  peace  in 
the  doing  of  that  which  he  desires. 

It  is  not  enough  to  protect  a  child  from 
associations  and  influences  that  demoralize 
the  life.  There  is  need  of  positive  culture 
of  the  imagination.  It  should  be  fed  with 
good  material.  Processes  should  be  estab- 
lished, and  habits  formed,  by  which  this  ma- 
terial can  be  assimilated.  Thoreau  rarely 
said  anything  more  sensible  than  that  no  ex- 
planation of  nature  was  sufficient  that  did 
not  leave  something  for  the  imagination  to 
(ill  out.  **  What  sort  of  science  is  that 
which  enriches  the  understanding  but  robs 
the  imagination  ?  It  not  merely  robs  Peter 
to  pay  Paul,  but  takes  from  Peter  more  than 
it  gives  to  Paul.  If  we  knew  all  things 
mechanically  merely,  we  should  know  noth- 
ing really." 

Every  first-class  bit  of  food  for  the  imag- 
ination has  become  classic.  Classical  liter- 
ature focused  for  the  imagination  always 
has  room  for  any  choice  gem.  An  un- 
trained teacher  or  parent  is  safe  when  he 
turns  to  the  classics  for  material  with  which 
to  entertain  children.  Santa  Claus  has  fur- 
nished little  people  of  all  climes  with  health- 
ful inspiration  for  the  imagination  ;  has 
hallowed  the  pioneer  day  of  winter ;   has 
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brightened  and  heightened  gift- receiving,  by 
delightfully  dissociating  gifts  and  giving 
from  the  personality  of  the  donors.  Mother 
Goose  Melodies,  although  senseless  as  com- 
pared with  Santa  Claus,  have  been  an  ac- 
ceptable prelude  for  infantile  imaginations. 
The  fables  season  it  with  wholesome  charac- 
ter truths.  Fairy-tales,  mythologies  and 
tales  of  chivalry,  when  winnowed,  inspire 
chivalric  sentiments.  Who  that  was  brought 
up  on  Hawthorne's  *' Tanglewood  Tales" 
can  estimate  the  service  they  rendered  him  ? 

The  character  element  in  the  process  and 
habits  of  the  imagination  should  be  early 
and  largely  considered.  Some  ot  the  char- 
acters in  Shakespeare's  plays  and  Dickens' 
novels  have  such  a  vivifying  effect  that  they 
are  more  real  than  the  historical  personages 
of  Hume  or  Macaulay.  Indeed,  historic 
characters  are  real  only  through  the  imag- 
ination. Everything  that  appeals  to  the 
imagination  ought  at  a  reasonably  early  age 
to  move  on  a  plane  above  mere  sentiment. 
It  should  be  attractive,  from  its  purpose,  its 
earnestness. 

The  school  of  to-day  has  perhaps  no 
phase  more  vicious  than  the  habit  of  explain- 
ing everything  so  fully  that  the  mind  has 
little  stimulus  to  wrestle  with  problems ;  has 
almost  nothing  left  with  which  the  imagina- 
tion can  play.  From  the  first  hour  of 
school  life  to  the  last,  the  teacher's  oppor- 
tunities for  directing  and  training  the  imag- 
ination are  limitless.  There  is  scarcely  a 
fact  so  patent,  a  problem  so  simple,  disci- 
pline so  trying,  that  the  teacher  may  not,  if 
she  will,  enliven  the  hour  and  intensify  the 
thought  and  ennoble  the  character  by  an 
appeal  more  or  less  definite  to  the  imagina- 
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PAN. 

Thinkst  thou 
That  all  the  nymphs  have  fled  the  shadowy  glens, 
And  streams,  and  fountains,  and  that  Pan  is  dead  ? 

Dr.  E.  E.  Higbet. 

I  cannot  think  that  Pan  is  dead  ! 
To-day  along  the  wooded  hill 
I  surely  heard  sweet  voices  fill 
With  melody  the  scented  air ; 
It  seemed  as  though  the  Satyrs  led 
Their  gambols  to  his  music  there. 

Tlirough  all  the  tops  of  budding  trees 
The  echoes  of  his  pipes  I  heard  ; 
Some  say  'twas  but  the  voice  of  bird 
In  tender  languishment  of  love, 
Or  breathing  of  the  vernal  breeze 
Amid  the  juicy  leaves  above. 

But  scarcely  so ;  for  e'en  the  rills 
Their  music  found  in  his  sweet  tones. 
And  babbled  o'er  the  shining  stones, 
And  wished  to  tell  the  news  abroad. 


With  singing  to  the  vales  and  hills, 

As  they  had  heard  the  woodland  god. 

And  once  I  almost  caught  the  sight 
Of  Pan  surrounded  by  his  court, 
Or  dancing  sylvan s  at  their  sport, 
»    Beneath  a  spreading  alder  tree  ; 

Their  hands  had  plucked  the  blossoms  white  ; 
Their  footprints  still  were  plain  to  see. 

And  thus  I  know  that  Pan  does  live ! 
His  presence  haunts  the  leafy  shades ; 
And  Fauns  and  Dryads  in  the  glades 
Clap  joyously  their  hands  indeed, 
And  woods  and  valleys  echo  give 
To  pipings  of  his  mellow  reed. 

T,J,  Chapman, 


EXHIBIT  OF  SCHOOL  WORIC. 


CIRCULAR  FROM  COMMITTEE  ON  EXHIBITS. 


The  objects  of  an  exhibit  of  school  work  in 
connection  with  an  educational  meeting  are  too 
well  understood,  and  the  inspirations  derived  by 
teachers  and  friends  of  education  generally  too 
well  known,  to  make  it  necessary  to  go  into  de- 
tail in  this  circular.  The  Committee  are  anx- 
ious to  make  this  exhibit  one  of  the  best  ever 
connected  with  the  State  Teachers'  Association, 
and  feel  confident  that  they  will  be  seconded  in 
their  efforts  by  teachers  of  this  great  State.  The 
exhibit  will  be  placed  in  the  Mauch  Chunk  pub- 
lic school  building,  a  fine  new  structure  of  four- 
teen commodious  rooms.  It  will  be  very  con- 
venient to  the  members  of  the  Association,  be- 
ing about  one  square  from  the  place  of  meet- 
ing. In  connection  with  each  exhibit  there 
should  be  a  statement  giving  length  of  term  in 
weeks,  the  number  of  lessons  per  week,  time 
devoted  to  each  lesson,  whether  in  charge  of 
specialist  or  the  regular  teacher,  whether  city 
town,  or  country  school,  whether  under  the 
charge  of  one  or  more  than  one  teacher,  and 
how  many  pupils  in  the  school.  Most  of  this 
information  can  be  given  on  a  large  card  to  ac- 
company the  exhibit.  Let  the  exhibit  show  the 
plan  and  growth  of  the  school-room  work,  all 
work  to  be  done  by  the  pupils  and  during  the 
present  school  year,  except  where  it  is  necessary 
to  illustrate  the  plan  of  the  work,  when  the  date 
must  accompany  it. 

The  expense  of  shipping  the  exhibits  must  be 
borne  by  the  district  preparing  them.  School 
Boards  might  very  properly  bear  the  expense, 
as  they  have  already  promised  to  do  in  some 
places.  A  carefully  prepared  exhibit  for  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  cannot  help  but 
advapce  the  school  interests  of  the  district  send- 
ing it,  as  well  as  the  cause  of  education  in  gen- 
eral. The  teachers  of  a  number  of  districts 
might  combine  and  send  exhibits  at  their  own 
expense,  which  when  divided  among  several 
would  be  light.  The  local  expense  at  Mauch 
Chunk  will  be  met  by  the  local  committee.  All 
exhibits  should  be  in  place  by  Tuesday  noon, 
July  8th.  In  shipping  by  express  or  otherwise, 
address  Pa.  State  Teachers'  Association,  Mauch 
Chunk,  Pa.,  and  mark  the  package  **  Exhibits y 
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THE  SCHOOL  JQURITAL. 

LANCASTER,  JUNE,  i8go. 

Ye  may  be  aye  ttickin'  in  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will 

be  srowin'  when  ye' re  sleepin'."     Scotch  Farmer. 


THE  name  and  address  of  each  of  the 
County,  City,  Borough,  and  Township 
Superintendents,  elected  on  Tuesday,  May 
6th,  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  term  of  three 
years,  will  be  found  in  the  official  department 
of  this  number  of  The  School  Journal,  The 
proportion  of  changes  is  not  so  large  as  at 
the  last  election,  but  twenty-one  of  the 
sixty-six  counties  having  chosen  new  Super- 
intendents against  twenty- five  three  years 
ago.  Of  these,  some  of  the  old  officials 
declined  re-election.  Some  of  those  who 
have  gone  out  of  the  service  of  the*  State 
were  among  its  best  school  officers,  as  are  a 
yet  larger  proportion  of  those  who  have 
been  re-elected.  We  congratulate  the 
schools  upon  the  continuance  of  every  good 
man  in  office,  and  are  sorry  to  learn  of  any 
such  that  have  left  the  ranks  or,  for  reasons 
honorable  to  themselves,  been  in  the 
minority  when  the  vote  was  counted. 
Among  the  City  and  Borough  Superinten- 
dents there  are  but  five  new  officers.  The 
defeat  of  Supt.  H.  S.  Jones  comes  with  a 
shock  of  surprise.  He  has  been  identified 
very  closely  with  the  schools  of  Erie  for  the 
past  thirty  years,  has  given  to  them  all  his 
time  and  thought  and  energy,  has  in  fact, 
seconded  by  an  intelligent  School  Board, 
made  them  what  they  are,  superior  to  almost 
any  other  system  of  schools  in  Pennsylvania, 
— so  that  to  him  we  verily  believe  the  City 
of  Erie  owes  more  than  to  any  other  man 
living  or  dead — and  yet  he  was  "wounded  " 
in  the  very  "house  of  his  friends.*'  His 
successor  is  a  good  man,  has  been  principal 
of  the  High  School  for  many  years,  and  will 
be  a  good  executive;  but,  if  the  old  adage 
were  not  true  that  "Republics  are  ungrate- 
ful," he  would  have  continued  to  be  his 
own  successor.  Wherever  in  the  United 
States  good  supervision  of  city  schools  is 
desired  at  an  adequate  salary,  we  nominate 
with  fullest  confidence  Supt.  H.  S.  Jones  of 
Erie.  Should  he  be  called  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  State  will  lose  one  of  the  purest 
men  and  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  executive 
officers  she  has  ever  known  in  the  work  of 
general  school  supervision. 

The  salaries  of  County  Superintendents 
are  fixed  by  Act  of  Assembly  on  certain 


conditions,  which  include  number  of  schools, 
etc.,  and  cannot  be  determined  accurately 
until  the  annual  district  reports  for  tfaie 
current  school  year  are  on  file  at  the  School 
Department.  There  has  been  considerable 
increase  in  some  instances  votQd  by  the 
conventions  beyond  that  allowed  by  the 
State,  which  must  be  paid  by  deducting  the 
excess  voted  in  this  way  from  the  State 
appropriation  to  the  districts  of  the  county 
so  voting.  The  act  of  assembly  fixes  a 
minimum  salary  of  |8oo  and  a  maximum  of 
|2ooo.  Several  of  the  smaller  counties 
under  the  act  of  1878  received  the  minimuna, 
and  larger  counties  the  maximum.  But 
where  the  salaries  voted  are  largely  in  excess 
of  this  maximum,  or  of  the  amount  to  which 
the  county  is  entitled  from  the  fund  directly 
appropriated  for  their  payment,  it  is  possible 
that  dissatisfaction  may  be  felt  in  large 
districts  whose  annual  appropriations  are 
proportionately  reduced. 


STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  Thirty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  in  Concert  Hall,  Maach 
Chunk,  in  Carbon  county,  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  July  8th,  9th 
and  loth.  The  natural  attractions  of  Mauch 
Chunk  and  its  surroundings.  Mount  Pisgah, 
the  Switchback  and  Glen  Onoko,  should 
bring  together  at  this  State  meeting  a  very 
large  number  of  teachers — to  say  nothing  of 
the  programme  of  the  sessions,  which  an- 
nounces for  consideration  a  number  of  topics 
of  unusual  interest. 

The  town  of  Mauch  Chunk  is  situated  in 
a  gorge  formed  by  nature  for  the  passage  of 
the  Lehigh  river  through  the  mountains. 
The  surrounding  region  is  famed  for  the 
grandeur  of  its  scenery.  Lofty  hills  rising 
into  mountains  have  caused  it  to  be  known 
very  widely  as  the  "Switzerland  of  Amer- 
ica." The  Switchback  Railroad  leads  up 
from  the  town  to  the  top  of  Mount  Pisgah, 
some  eighteen  hundred  feet  above  the  river. 
The  distance  over  which  the  cars  run  by 
gravity  is  about  eighteen  miles,  and  to  make 
tl)e  trip  is  an  experience  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten. The  necessary  elevation  is  attained  by 
powerful  stationary  engines,  there  being  two 
lifts  up  steep  inclined  planes. 

The  views  from  the  car  as  it  speeds  on  its 
way  through  the  mountains  are  at  times 
magnificent.   Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
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famous  pleasure-roads  in  America,  and  over 
it  many  thousand  tourists  and  visitors  are 
carried  every  season.  Glen  Onoko,  with 
its  shady  nooks,  its  picturesque  retreats,  its 
charming  waterfalls,  admirably  supplements ' 
the  Switchback  as  an  attraction  of  the  lo- 
cality, and  is  perhaps  even  more  enjoyed  by 
the  average  tourist  and  sight-seer. 

The  town  is  in  the  midst  of  the  anthra- 
cite coal  region ;  it  was  here  that  the  first 
iron  smelted  by  anthracite  coal  was  made. 
It  has  but  little  room  for  expansion,  but  there 
are  two  hotels  which  advertise  accommoda- 
tion, one  for  four  hundred,  the  other  for  two 
hundred  guests.  That  at  Glen  Onoko,  which 
is  but  two  miles  distant  and  which  can  be 
reached  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  announces 
accommodation  for  two  hundred  guests. 

The  following  is  the  programme  as  thus 
far  determined  upon,  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted at  this  early  date  to  the  courtesy  of 
County  Superintendent  T.  A.  Snyder,  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee.  The 
railroad  arrangements,  as  reported  by  Prof. 
Sickel,  and  the  announcement  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Exhibit  of  School  Work,  will  also 
be  found  herewith.  Let  us  have  a  memor- 
able meeting  at  Mauch  Chunk. 

PROGRAMME   OF   EXERCISES. 

TUESDAY,  JULY  8tH. 

10  A.  M. — Opening  Exercises, 

Address  of  H^e/come^?rot  E.  M.  Hyde,  Ph.  D. 
Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  Laird  H. 
Barber,  Member  of  School  Board,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 

Response — Samuel  Hamilton,  Supt.  Allegheny  Co., 
Pa.;  Prof.  £.  V.  Mackey,  Butler,  Pa.,  and  Supt.  D. 
A.  Harman,  Hazleton,  Pa. 

Brief  Addresses  on  Educational  Subjects — Prof. 
Thos.  A.  Smith,  S.  N.  S.,  West  Chester,  Pa.;  Supt. 
E.  U.  Aumiller,  New  Bloomfield,  Pa.,  and  Supt.  Jas. 
M.  Conghlin,  Kingston,  Pa. 

2  p.  M. — Inaugural  Address—SM^t,  R.  M.  McNeal, 
SteeitOD,  Dauphin  Co.,  Pa. 

Discussion,  "  The  New  and  Old  in  Education*^ — 
Dr.  Z.  X.  Snyder,  Prin.  of  S.  N.  S.,  Indiana,  Pa.; 
Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  Philadelphia;  Miss  Mathilde 
£.  Coffin,  Millersville,  Pa.,  and  Miss  Mary  Rock- 
wood,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

General  Discussion — By  Members  of  Association. 

Address,"^  **  The  Schools  of  To-morrov^*—  Dr.  A. 
£.  Winship,  Boston,  Mass. 

8  p.  M. — Music — Solos  by  Prof.  A.  K.  Gregory, 
Philadelphia,  and  Miss  Bertha  C.  Wilson,  Clearfield, 
Pa.  ^Esthetic  Calisthenics,  Delsarte  System,  Miss 
Sadie  B.  Barber,  Palatinate  College,  and  Recitaitons 
by  Prof.  Gregory. 

Lecture.  —  Heroes  and  Heroism  —  Dr.  James 
Hedley,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

•WEDNESDAY,  JULY  9TH. 

9  A.  M. — Memorial  to  the  late  Dr.  E,  E,  Higbee— 
Memorial  Address  by  £x-Gov.  Henry  M.  Hoyt, 
WilkesBarre,  Pa. 

Brief  Memorial  Addresses — Open  to  all  Members 
of  the  Association. 


Report  of  Committee  on  Higbee  Memorial  Fund — 
Chairman  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  Huntingdon  Co.,  Pa. 

2  p.  M. — Nomination  of  Officers  and  Selection  of 
Place  of  Meeting. 

*^Form  Study  and  Drawing;  their  Relation  to 
General  Education  and  to  Industrial  Education.** — 
Prof.  John  S.  Clark,  Boston,  Mass. 

General  Discussion — By  Members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Is  German  Education  Better  than  Ours  ? — Dr. 
T.  B.  Noss,  Principal  State  Normal  School,  Cali- 
fornia, Pa. 

8  p.  M. — Music  by  Prof.  Gregory  and  Miss  Wilson. 
Readings  by  Miss  Minnie  M.  Jones,  Philadelphia, 
and  Recitations  by  Prof.  Gregory. 

Lecture—*'  Saul  of  Tarsus."  Hon.  Geo.  R.  Wend- 
ling,  Shelbyville,  Illinois. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  lOTH. 

9  A.  M. — Election  of  Officers. 

Schovl  I  ibraries — Supt.  H.  V.  Hotchkiss,  Mead- 
ville,  and  Prof.  L.  £.  McGinnis,  Steelton. 

General  Discussion. — By  Members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Address — Hon.  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction. 

2  p.  M.— "  The  Work  of  a  Principal:*— ?Tot  C. 
F.  Foster,  Chester,  Pa.,  and  Prof.  N.  M.  Fennerman, 
Greensburg,  Pa.     General  Discussion. 

Reports  of  Committees. 

THURSDAY,  4  P.  M.  TO  lO  P.  M. 

A  social  reception  to  the  Association  by  the  citi- 
zens and  teachers  of  Carbon  county,  in  the  large  pa- 
vilion at  Glen  Onoko. 

The  Glen  will  be  beautifully  illuminated  for  the 
occasion,  and  after  a  supper  in  the  Pavilion  a  very  in- 
teresting programme,  consisting  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  speeches,  readings  and  recitations,  will 
be  rendered.  The  Onoko  Glen  is  one  of  the  most 
noted  in  America,  and  a  more  delightful  spot  for  an 
evening  of  pleasure  could  not  be  found  anywhere  in 
this  country.  It  is  hoped  that  all  members  of  the  As- 
sociation will  arrange  to  stay  for  the  Thursday  even- 
ing session  at  the  Glen. 

Music. — The  general  singing  by  the  Association  will 
be  conducted  by  Prof.  Jerry  March,  Norristown,  Pa. 

The  following  well-known  specialists  in  music 
and  elocution  will  be  present  and  favor  the  Associa- 
tion at  different  times  during  its  sessions  :  Prof.  A.  K. 
Gregory,  Tenor  Soloist,  Humorous  Recitations,  Phil- 
delphia ;  Miss  Bertha  C.  Wilson,  Soloist,  Clearfield, 
Pa.;  Miss  Sarah  B.  Barber,  Recitations,  Palatinate 
College,  Myerstown,  Pa.;  Miss  Mary  H.  Kelley,  So- 
loist, and  Recitations,  Reading,  Pa.;  Miss  Minnie  M. 
Jones,  Readings  and  Recitations,  Philadelphia. 

excursions. 

Mauch  Chunk,  the  Switzerland  of  America,  is  the 
centre  of  many  of  the  most  noted  places  of  interest  in 
Pennsylvania.  Excursions  to  all  places  of  interest 
will  be  arranged  at  special  excursion  rates  to  mem- 
bers  of  the  Association. 

The  trip  around  the  celebrated  Switchback  Rail- 
road can  be  made  at  any  time,  and  a  visit  to  the 
renowned  and  wonderful  Glen  Onoko,  which  is  but 
two  miles  from  Mauch  Chunk,  can  be  made  at  any 
time,  as  trains  run  to  the  Glen  every  half  hour.  The 
Burning  Mine  and  Ice  Cave  are  but  a  short  walk  from 
Summit  Hill,  the  terminus  of  the  Switchback  Rail- 
road, and  can  be  visited  when  making  the  trip  around 
the  Switchback.     Excursions  to  the  coal  mines  at 
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Lansford  will  be  arranged,  and  all  who  would  like  to 
go  down  into  the  coal  mines  will  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so. 

RAILROAD   ARRANGEMENTS. 

Persons  wishing  to  attend  the  above  named  meet- 
ing of  the  Association,  will  do  well  to  note  carefully 
the  arrangements  made  for  their  benefit.  Arrange- 
ments for  the  reduction  of  fare  to  all  that  wish  to  at- 
tend have  been  made  with  railroads  as  follows : 

Those  named  below  will  sell  excursion  tickets  at 
reduced  rates  on  presentation  of  orders  from  the 
Ticket  Agent :  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  and  branches,  Phil- 
adelphia and  Erie  Divisions,  United  Railroads  of 
New  Jersey,  Phila.,  Wil.  and  Baltimore  Railroad, 
Northern  Central  Railroad,  Allegheny  Valley  Rail- 
road, Huntingdon  and  Broad  Top  Railroad,  Del., 
Lack,  and  Western  Railroad,  Del.  and  Hudson  Canal 
Co.,  Phila.  and  Reading  R.  R.  and  branches.  North 
Penna.  Railroad  and  branches.  Bound  Brook  Division 
and  branches,  Germantown  and  Norristown  branches. 
Central  Railroad  of  N.  J.,  L.  and  S.  Division,  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  Co.,  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad, 
Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pitttsburg  R.  W.  Co. 

The  following  will  sell  excursion  tickets  to  points 
connecting  with  the  foregoing  railroads  at  the  prin- 
cipal stations  without  orders :  Perkiomen  Railroad, 
Philadelphia,  Newtown  and  New  York  Railroad. 

In  applying  for  orders  for  excursion  tickets  please 
enclose  stamp,  and  be  careful  to  give  the  full  name 
and  address,  stating  clearly  the  number  of  orders 
needed,  the  railroad  and  name  of  the  station  from 
which  you  start,  and  the  name  of  each  railroad  upon 
which  you  travel  in  going  to  the  meeting.  The  agent 
at  your  starling  point  will  be  a  reliable  person  to  give 
information  as  to  the  best  route,  etc. 

Those  wishing  membership  tickets  enclose  one  dol- 
lar with  stamp,  giving  full  name,  and  county  in  which 
you  live.  The  tickets  are  good  in  going  from  July 
5th  to  9th  inclusive,  and  to  return  until  July  22, 1890. 

Mauch  Chunk,  the  Switzerland  of  America,  is  well 
worthy  of  a  visit,  and  every  teacher  and  director  of 
schools  in  Pennsylvania  should  be  present  at  this 
meeting.  For  an  accurate  description  of  the  beauties 
of  this  mountain  resort,  see  Summer  Route  Excursion 
Book  issued  by  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  educators  of  the  old  Key- 
stone State  will  be  out  in  strong  force  at  the  1890 
meeting  of  our  honored  Association.  Please  send  for 
any  information  needed,  and  remember  that  it  is  wise 
to  secure  orders  soon.  Please  address  not  later  than 
July  3d,  1890. 

J.  Fletcher  Sickel,  Germantown,  Pa. 


Superintendents  and  teachers  will  please  have  a 
copy  of  the  railroad  arrangements  inserted  in  their 
county  papers.  Let  every  one  who  feels  interested  in 
Pennsylvania  schools  contribute  in  as  great  a  degree 
as  possible  to  make  this  meeting  a  grand  success. 
Let  every  teacher  show  a  determination  to  assist  the 
officers  of  this  Association  in  the  good  work. 

T.  A.  Snyder, 
Chairman  Executive  Committee. 

OFFICERS  OF    THE    ASSOCIATION. 

President-— Vi.  M.  McNeal,  Steelton,  Pa. 
Vice-Presidents-^G.  W.  Weiss,  Schuylkill  Haven  ; 
Miss  Sarah  M.  Gilbert,  Millersville  S.  N.  S.,  Pa. 
Secretary — ^J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster.  Pa. 
Treasurer — D.  S.  Keck,  Kutztown,  Pa. 
Ticket  Agent — J.  Fletcher  Sickel,  Germantown,  Pa* 
Executii'e    Committee — T.  A.  Snyder,  Cbairmani 


Lehighton ;  Harry  W.  Fisher,  Secretftry,  Pittsburgh ; 
M.  J.  Brecht,  Lancaster;  Geo.  H.  Hngus,  Greens- 
burg;  A.  G.  C.  Smith,  Media. 

Enrolling  Committee — L.  B.  Landis,  Allentown ; 
James  J.  Bevan,  Maoch  Chunk ;  J.  W.  Elliott,  Osce- 
ola; J.  W.  Hoffman,  Schuylkill;  Charles  Davis, 
Steelton. 

Committee  on  Exhibits ^^^"^  A.  G.  C  Smith, 
Chairman,  Media;  Prof.  F.  H.  Armbmster,  S.  N.  S.,. 
Kutztown;  Prof.  G.  M.  D.'  Eckels,  Prin.  S.  N.  S., 
Shippensburg;  Dr.  James  Eldon,  Prin.  S.  N.  S., 
Lock  Haven ;  Supt.  D.  A.  Harman,  Hazleton ;  Miss 
Mary  Lawrence,  Strasburg;  Supt.  W.  H.  SloUer,. 
Doylestown. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  NEW  BOARDS, 


THE  Act  of  April  22,  1863,  requires  neir 
School  Boards  to  organize  ''within  ten 
days  after  the  first  Monday  in  Jane,  in  each 
year."  As  it  is  important  that  the  new 
Boards  should  meet  and  organize  promptly 
according  to  law,  the  old  Boards  should  fix 
a  time  for  holding  a  meeting  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  give  due  notice  to  the  new  Direc- 
tors who  have  been  elected. 

Upon  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  organi- 
zation, Directors  should  first  elect  a  tempth 
rary  president  and  secretary,  and  proceed 
to  ascertain  who  are  members,  by  having 
read    the  election  returns  placed  in   the 
hands  of  the  old  Board  by  the  proper  elec- 
tion officers.     Disputed  points  concerning 
claims  to  seats  must  be  disposed  of.     Ques- 
tions arising  out  of  tie  votes  must  be  settled. 
And  when  it  is  ascertained  who  are  mem- 
bers, the  Board  is  ready  to  organize  perma- 
nently hy  tXtclxng  a  president,  a  secretary, 
and  a  treasurer.     Those  having  a  right  to 
vote  under  the  temporary  organization  are 
the  directors  holding  over  and  the  persons 
duly  notified  of  their  election.     Those  enti- 
tled to  vote  in  effecting  the  permanent  organ- 
ization are  the  Directors  holding  over  and 
the  persons  found  entitled  to  seats  in  the 
Board  by  their  election.     Among  the  items 
of  business  that  should  be  attended   to  by 
the  new  Boards  on  the  day  of  their  organi- 
zation are  the  following : 

1.  Appoint  persons  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
Board,  ijf  any  such  vacancies  exist. 

2.  Receive  the  annual  report  and  certificate 
from  the  old  Board,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prepare 
these  papers,  attach  the  signature  of  the  officers 
of  the  new  Board,  and  forward  them  to  the 
proper  County  Superintendent  for  approval  and 
transmission  to  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction.    This  duty  should  not  (fe  neglected, 

3.  See  that  any  moneys  in  thie  hands  of  the 
old  treasurer  come  promptly  into  the  hands  of 
the  new  one. 

4.  Fix  the  time  and  place  for  holding  the 
regular  meetings  of  the  Board, 
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5.  D^ide  whether  the  Board  will  subscribe 
for  The  School  Journal  or  not.  A  copy  will  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  each  Board  by  order  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  but  the 
law  permits  and  encourages  all  Boards  of 
Directors  to  subscribe  for  one  copy  for  each 
member  at  the  expense  of  the  District.  No 
Board  can  well  afford  to  be  without  it,  not  only 
for  its  practical  value,  but  also  for  its  suggest- 
iveness  to  thoughtful  men  who  feel  an  adequate 
sense  of  the  weighty  responsibility  that  devolves 
upon  them  as  School  Directors. 

The  purpose  of  The  Journal  is  to  impart 
information  to  Directors,  to  awaken  deeper 
interest  in  the  schools,  and  to  arouse  greater 
effort  in  their  behalf.  Intelligent  Directors 
know  it  to  be  suggestive  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  education,  and  not  a  few 
thoughtful  men  who  read  it  regularly  say 
they  could  not,  as  School  Directors,  stfTord 
to  be  without  it  if  they  paid  the  subscription 
price  from  their  own  pockets.  The  in- 
creased State  appropriation  will  enable 
many  Boards  more  readily  to  subscribe. 
This  is  the  only  direct  return  which  the 
Director  can  receive  in  recognition  of  his 
service  to  the  public  schools,  and  many 
who  have  made  trial  of  The  Journal  say  that 
no  sum  of  money  can  be  so  expended  by 
the  Board  as  to  secure  equal  benefit  to  the 
school  district. 


NEW  SCHOOL  YEAR. 


THB   REORGANIZATION  OF  SCHOOL  BOARDS 
THROUGHOUT  THE  STATE. 


IT  sometimes  requires  a  number  of  years  to 
carry  out  projected  plans  of  improve- 
ment in  a  school  district.  Hence  the  wis- 
dom of  the  school  law  which  provides  that 
every  election  shall,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, leave  in  office  a  controlling  major- 
ity of  the  old  Board,  to  ensure  stability  of 
purpose  and  continuity  of  plan  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  the  district.  It 
is  all  the  better,  also,  when  experienced  mem- 
bers are  re-elected.  To  all  School  Directors 
who  have  thus  been  re-elected  we  tender 
the  heartiest  congratulations  upon  the  oppor- 
tunity that  is  afforded  them  to  maintain  the 
good  ground  they  have  already  won,  and  to 
carry  out  projected  lines  of  improvement  to 
their  final  consummation.  The  School  Dis- 
trict and  School  Board  are  the  backbone 
of  our  vertebrate  school  system,  the  Direc- 
tors being  clothed  by  law  with  more  power 
and  responsibility  than  all  other  school  offi- 
cers put  together.  It  is  a  most  gratifying 
and  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  when  good 
men  in  the  Board  are  sustained  by  their 


constituents,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  con- 
tinue in  a  career  of  patriotic  usefulness.  It 
is  a  gratifying  verdict  of  ''Well  done^  good 
and  faithful  servant." 

To  newly-elected  Directors  who  come 
into  the  School  Board  for  the  first  time  we 
extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  one  of  the 
most  honorable  and  most  important  offices 
in  the  Commonwealth.  They  will  find 
enough  to  do  to  tax  their  best  efforts  and 
call  for  the  exercise  of  their  soundest  judg- 
ment as  men  of  affairs,  as  patriotic  citizens, 
having  at  heart  the  welfare  of  the  commun- 
ities they  represent.  They  will  find  a  satis- 
fying reward  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  a 
public  trust,  to  which  they  can  look  back  in 
after-years  with  the  contentment  of  an  ap- 
proving conscience.  The  schools  can  be 
whatever  Directors  choose  to  make  them, 
their  lawful  authority  being  almost  a  carte 
blanche  in  this  direction. 

As  in  the  case  of  Superintendents,  what- 
ever multiplied  and  diversified  duties  may 
rest  upon  Directors,  there  is  one  paramount 
duty  that  centres  upon  them  with  pivotal 
directness  and  force,  and  whatever  else  they 
may  do  for  the  schools  it  amounts  to  noth- 
ing unless  they  put  in  good  teachers,  and 
keep  out  dad  ones.  The  teacher  is  the  key 
to  the  whole  situation,  and  the  school  is 
good  or  bad  according  to  the  qualifications 
of  the  teacher  who  is  put  in  charge  of  it. 
The  schools  were  established  solely  for  the 
instruction  of  the  pupils  who  attend  them. 
Therefore  only  those  who  are  competent  to 
instruct  should  be  employed,  and  no  con- 
sideration incompatible  with  this  object 
should  be  allowed  to  control  or  influence 
the  action  of  the  Board.  There  is  no  room 
for  two  opinions  on  this  point,  and  we  can- 
not impress  the  thought  too  strongly  upon 
the  responsible  authorities  of  the  districts. 
To  this  end  they  should  work  in  cordial 
harmony  and  union  of  purpose  with  the 
Superintendent,  holding  up  his  hands  in  his 
efforts  to  certify  only  such  teachers  as  he 
finds  to  be  competent,  and  sustaining  him 
cordially  in  his  determination  and  in  his 
efforts  to  maintain  a  hic^h  standard  of  quali- 
fications. The  administration  of  public 
schools  is  a  very  simple  affair  if  the  single  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  established  be  kept 
constantly  in  view  as  the  pole-star  of  official 
action.  If  Directors  upon  the  organization 
of  the  respective  Boards  will  resolve,  first, 
that  they  will  employ  only  those  applicants 
for  teachers'  positions  who  are  best  quali- 
fied ;  and,  secondly,  that  they  will  grade 
the  salaries  according  to  the  qualifications 
required,  they  will  solve  the  vexed  problem,. 
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and  thus  add  immensely  to   the  usefulness 
and  efficiency  of  the  schools. 

In  entering  upon  a  new  period  of  official 
service  we  wish  school  officers  of  every  grade 
a  full  measure  of  success  in  the  administra- 
tion of  their  school  affairs,  with  sanguine 
hopes  of  still  better  work  in  the  early  future 
than  at  any  former  period  in  our  history. 
Whatever  of  co-operation  and  help  this  Jour- 
nal can  give  to  the  common  cause,  feeble 
though  it  may  be,  will  be  given  with  right 
earnest  good  will. 


OUR  THIRTY-NINTH  VOLUME. 


THE  thirty-ninth  volume  of  The  Penn- 
sylvania School  Journal  begins  with  our 
next  issue,  the  present  number  closing  the 
current  (38th)  volume.  We  are  unwilling 
to  annoy  any  of  our  subscribers  by  sending 
The  Journal  for  a  longer  time  than  that  for 
which  subscription  has  been  definitely  or- 
dered— the  only  exception  to  this  rule  be- 
ing a  few  Boards  of  Directors  and  individ- 
uals to  whom  The  Journal  is  continued  by 
tacit  consent,  from  year  to  year,  without 
special  order  for  renewal. 

Many  subscriptions  expire  with  the  close 
of  the  volume.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have 
all  who  desire  The  Journal  continued,  to 
renew  as  promptly  as  may  be  convenient,  so 
that  it  may  be  mailed  without  delay,  and 
that  the  names  of  such  Directors,  Teachers, 
and  other  friends  of  education,  may  not  be 
removed  from  our  printed  mailing  lists,  thus 
avoiding  risk  of  errors  in  resetting  them 
later  on  during  the  year.  Our  subscriptions 
begin  quarterly  with  July,  October,  January, 
and  April,  but  the  beginning  of  the  volume 
is,  of  course,  the  best  time  to  subscribe ;  es- 
pecially is  this  true  in  the  case  of  members 
of  School  Boards,  the  financial  year  of  the 
School  District  and  of  the  School  Depart- 
ment and  the  volume  of  The  School  Journal 
being  almost  identical. 

What  this  publication  is,  what  it  aims  to 
do,  or  to  aid  in  doing,  and  how  well  that 
aim  is  accomplished,  our  readers  have  ample 
opportunity  for  knowing.  Its  subscription 
rate  is  low,  and  its  purpose  is  to  give  full 
value  in  every  way  possible  to  the  reader. 
Its  future  must  be  judged  by  its  past.  We 
will  continue  to  do  what  we  can  to  make  it 
worthy  the  generous  support  of  the  men 
and  women  of  the  State  who  are  interested 
in  the  great  work  of  education,  and  we  shall 
be  grateful  for  the  encouragement  and  for 
the  support  which  they  see  fit  to  give  in 
the  practical  form  of  subscriptions  ordered. 


If  it  is  not  convenient  for  Boards  of  Directors 
to  send  money  with  the  order  for  subscrip- 
tion, do  not  delay  order  on  that  account.  We 
will  send  The  Journal  as  promptly  on  such 
order  as  if  accompanied  by  the  money. 


TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


TO  Superintendents  who  have  been  re- 
elected we  tender  earnest  congratula- 
tions upon  this  gratifying  evidence  that 
their  past  services  have  been  appreciated 
and  rewarded  in  the  most  appropriate  way. 
It  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  the  schools 
under  their  jurisdiction,  and  gives  promise 
that  their  condition  will  steadily  tend  to- 
wards the  high-water  mark  of  excellence 
during  the  three  years  of  further  trial  and 
effort  that  are  before  them.  To  Superin- 
tendents whom  the  recent  elections  have 
brought  into  this  arduous  but  inspiring  field 
of  labor  for  the  first  time  we  extend  a  sym- 
pathetic and  most  cordial  welcome,  and  ex- 
press the  hope  that  their  highest  aspirations 
may  be  fully  realized.  The  position  is  one 
of  great  responsibility,  with  much  unavoid- 
able drudgery,  whose  results  carry  with  them 
their  own  satisfying  reward.  But  what  has 
always  impressed  us  the  most  strongly,  and 
has  presented  itself  to  our  mind  more  clearly 
than  any  other  consideration,  is  the  magni- 
ficent opportunity  which  it  presents  to  every 
patriotic  and  conscientious  man  who  would 
leave  his  impress  upon  his  times,  and  desires 
to  do  the  most  good  to  the  greatest  number 
in  his  day  and  generation.  The  School 
Superintendent  can  so  magnify  his  high 
office  as  to  leave  that  segment  of  the  world 
within  reach  of  his  influence  better  than  he 
found  it.  He  can  so  impress  himself  upon 
the  schools  and  homes  in  the  territory  cov- 
ered by  his  commission,  that  his  own  heart 
may  be  satisfied,  and  his  memory  be  so 
embalmed  that  their  grateful  recollections 
of  his  services  will  rest  upon  him  like  a  per- 
petual benediction. 

This  is  the  true  view  to  take  of  a  public 
trust  that  was  not  created  for  the  sake  of 
the  salary  or  the  ease  of  the  incumbent  but, 
through  the  rising  generation  and  the  im- 
press made  upon  it,  to  lift  the  community, 
as  the  years  go  by,  more  and  more  to  the 
level  of  that  ideal  Christian  Commonwealth 
where  public  virtue  shall  be  the  predominant 
characteristic,  and  the  evils  of  ignorance 
and  its  attendant  infirmities  shall  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  and  ultimately  disap- 
pear. To  a  future  so  radiant  with  hope, 
and  presenting  so  powerful  a  stimulus  to 
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effort,  when  in  command  of  organized  agen- 
cies, how  is  it  possible  for  any  right-minded 
man  in  this  age  of  the  world  to  be  indiffer- 
-ent?  Education  is  the  foundation  rock  on 
^vehich  the  social,  industrial  and  political 
fabric  rests.  It  is  the  cause  that  underlies 
and  overshadows  all  others,  save  only  the 
ministration  of  the  sacred  desk,  and  there 
it  is  an  adjunct  and  a  handmaid  of  momen- 
tous importance.  In  the  general  duties  of 
the  office,  in  visiting  schools,  advising  and 
inspiring  teachers,  conducting  institutes, 
making  public  addresses,  in  personal  con- 
ferences and  fireside  conversations,  this 
officer  has  opportunities  for  impressing  him- 
self beneficently  upon  the  community  that 
ought  to  wake  up  all  there  is  in  him  of  capa- 
bility for  good,  and  aspiration  to  achieve  it. 
And  all  this  is  contemplated  in  the  commis- 
sion with  which  he  is  honored. 

The  cold  letter  of  the  law  is  nothing  of 
itself.  It  must  be  enthused,  vivified,  and 
made  magnetic  and  impressive  by  the  warm 
heart,  the  cultivated  intellect,  and  the  in- 
dustrious aggressiveness  of  him  who  is  to 
administer  it.  But  with  all  the  ideal  atmo- 
sphere that  surrounds  the  position  and 
glorifies  its  functions, — that  runs  parallel 
with  its  practical  details, — there  are  duties 
to  be  performed  which,  although  they  may 
be  less  inspiring,  are  none  the  less  obligatory 
if  the  office  is  to  answer  the  ei^ds  of  its 
creation.  Tempted  by  the  compensation, 
small  as  it  is,  swarms  of  applicants  for 
teachers'  certificates  are  constantly  seeking 
to  press  their  way  to  the  teacher's  platform 
without  the  qualifications  that  alone  could 
justify  their  presence  in  that  sacred  arena  of 
professional  duty.  From  the  foundation  of 
our  school  system  it  has  been  the  object  and 
effort  of  the  school  law  to  prevent  their  in- 
trusion, and  to  exclude  them  from  a  service 
which  they  have  no  right  to  undertake. 
One  of  the  essential  purposes  in  creating 
the  Superintendency  was  that  it  should 
stand  between  the  schools  and  this  class  of 
applicants  as  a  bulwark  of  protection  for  the 
children  who  are  to  be  "educated"  (as  the 
Constitution  says),  and  if  it  fails  in  that,  it 
ceases  to  have  any  sufficient  reason  for  its 
existence. 

Therefore  we  are  fully  justified  in  impress- 
ing it  upon  Superintendents  that,  whatever 
else  may  be  done  or  left  undone,  it  is  a 
paramount  duty  to  refuse  certificates  to  in- 
competent teachers.  This  duty  is  so  plain 
from  every  point  of  view  that  we  need  not 
waste  words  in  discussing  it.  The  effect  of 
incompetent  or  improper  teaching  for  a 
siDgle  term,  may  be  more  injurious  upon  the 


youthful  minds  subjected  to  it  than  years  of 
enlightened  instruction  can  atone  for  or 
remedy,  and  it  is  putting  it  very  mildly  to 
say  that  such  work  in  the  schools  ought  not 
to  be  tolerated. 

This  evil  can  only  be  prevented  by  the 
vigilance  and  firmness  of  the  officers  who 
are  commissioned  for  that  express  purpose, 
and  if  they  fail  in  this  pivotal  duty  they  fail 
everywhere — for  the  whole  vast  fabric  of  our 
Common  School  System  with  all  its  re- 
sources, appliances,  and  agencies,  amounts 
to  nothing  and  is  of  no  value  if  it  is  not 
equal  to  the  task  of  putting  good  teachers 
into  the  schools  and  keeping  incompetent 
teachers  out. 


READING,  WRITING,  AND  ARITH- 
METIC. 


SOME  years  ago  Chief  Justice  Isaac  G. 
Gordon  dropped  in  upon  a  local  Insti- 
tute in  one  of  the  western  counties,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  teachers  of  ungraded  coun- 
try schools.  Before  leaving  he  was  invited 
to  address  them.  With  his  usual  hard 
common  sense  he  reminded  them  that  their 
time  and  attention  seemed  to  have  been 
directed  almost  entirely  to  so  called  higher 
branches  not  taught  in  the  schools  under 
their  charge,  whilst  all  reference  to  the 
elementary  branches  seemed  to  be  avoided, 
and  suggested  that  they  seemed  to  diverge 
somewhat  widely  from  the  practical  work 
for  which  they  were  employed  and  paid, 
and  which,  he  remarked,  ought  to  have  the 
first  claim  upon  their  attention,  with  a  view 
to  increasing  their  own  skill  and  proficiency 
in  their  chosen  vocation ;  and  he  inquired 
as  to  their  success  in  drilling  their  pupils 
in  the  "three  R's."  Did  they  turn  them 
out  fairly  competent  in  those  plain  every- 
day branches,  for  which  they  would  have 
every-day  use  in  after-life? 

"When  they  leave  your  hands,"  said  he, 
"are  they  good  readers?  Are  they  good 
penmen?  Have  they  mastered  the  four 
rules  in  arithmetic  ?  Do  they  read  intelli- 
gently, and  with  the  proper  emphasis  and 
inflection  ?  Do  they  write  a  plain,  legible 
hand,  clear  and  intelligible,  easily  read, 
neat  in  appearance  and  without  useless 
flourishes,  which  in  the  business  world  and 
real  life  generally  are  always  objectionable 
and  to  be  avoided  ?  Are  they  quick,  ac- 
curate, and  reliable  in  figures,  so  that  their 
work  will  stand  when  they  get  out  into  the 
business  world  ?' '  There  were  a  good  many 
"  Oh's  "  and  exclamations  of  dissent  from 
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this  practical  criticism  of  their  efforts  to 
accomplish  themselves  io  studies  that  wiere 
farther  away  from  the  irksome  drudgery  of 
their  daily  duties  in  the  school  room,  and 
which  were  a  source  of  entertainment  to 
themselves  if  of  little  resultant  benefit  to 
their  pupils  in  branches  which  they  needed 
most. 

But  the  Judge  was  undoubtedly  right  in 
calling  them  back  to  present  duty,  and  to 
the  actual  service  for  which  they  were  paid, 
and  which  Directors  and  pupils  had  a  right 
to  exact  at  their  hands.  It  is  entirely 
proper  and  in  every  way  to  be  commended, 
that  they  should  enlarge  their  range  of  in- 
formation in  all  helpful  directions.  To  this 
end  all  encouragement  should  be  given. 
But  whilst  in  the  elementary  mixed  grades 
of  school  it  is  not  wise  or  well  for  teachers 
to  neglect  the  elementary  branches  because 
they  have  grown  tired  of  them.  There  is 
always  danger  here  that  pupils  may  be  mis- 
led into  a  smattering  of  many  things,  to  the 
neglect  of  thoroughness  in  those  that  are 
essential.  On  the  contrary,  the  aim  and 
study  of  teachers  should  be  to  see  how  they 
can  become  oQore  skilful,  proficient,  and 
enthusiastic  in  guiding  their  pupils  towards 
mastery  of  what  they  will  need  above  every- 
thing else,  all  through  life — knowledge  and 
skill  in  the  ordinary  branches  which,  if  not 
acquired  in  the  elementary  common  school, 
will  never  be  gained  afterwards. 

Few  persons  who  make  their  first  inex- 
perienced venture  on  the  teacher's  platform 
know  how  many  half- educated  or  mis-edu- 
cated people  there  are  in  the  active  walks  of 
life,  people  who  must  work  their  way  under 
the  disadvantages  of  a  crippled  and  half- 
fledged  condition  because  of  inefficiency, 
the  want  indeed  of  good  faith  and  devo- 
tedness  to  duty  on  the  part  of  their  instruc- 
tors when  they  were  school  children. 

To  illustrate:  No  very  long  time  ago  a 
middle-aged  gentleman  who  had  been  for 
many  years  in  government  employ  as  steno- 
grapher was  unexpectedly  rotated  out  of 
office,  and  after  some  delay  and  difficulty, 
on  account  of  competition  and  an  over-sup- 
plied market,  got  a  position  in  a  prominent 
railroad  office  where  they  did  not  have  any 
pressing  need  of  such  services,  and  therefore 
his  weekly  stipend  was  only  about  one  third 
of  what  he  had  formerly  received.  After  he 
had  been  there  some  time  they  one  day  told 
him  that  if  he  was  good  at  figures  they  could 
give  him  a  position  that  would  be  worth 
three  or  four  times  as  much  to  him  as  what 
he  was  then  doing,  but  unfortunately  for 
him  he  was  iiot  **  good  at  figures."     He  had 


no  natural  aptitude  for  arithmetic  and  had 
never  been  drilled  into  proficiency  in  it 
when  at  school,  and  so  with  a  sad  heart  he 
was  obliged  to  decline  the  offered  promotioo 
because  of  his  inability  to  render  the  service 
required,  the  multitudinous  calculations  and 
voluminous  tables  of  statistics  annoally 
required  by  the  company  being  outside  of 
his  qualifications.  If  he  had  been  quick, 
accurate,  and  reliable  in  those  few  siaiple 
things,  addition,  multiplication,  subtraction 
and  division,  he  could  have  anchored  hinnself 
in  their  service  very  comfortably  for  life ;  but 
as  he  had  not  made  himself  proficient  in  that 
one  of  the  three  R's,  this  unexpected  and 
desirable  opportunity  was  lost  to  him. 

Again,  all  through  the  public  service  men 
get  into  clerical  positions  for  which  their 
qualifications  in  one  respect  or  another  are 
very  defective.  If  they  are  called  upon  to 
write  a  letter,  or  copy  a  document,  or  make 
a  calculation,  their  hand-writing  is  very  often 
slovenly,  unformed  and  perhaps  illegible^ 
and  their  use  of  figures  inaccurate  and 
unreliable  and  sometimes  provokingly  slow 
in  performance,  mainly  because  in  school- 
boy days  their  teacher  did  not  do  the  work 
for  which  he  was  paid.  We  recall  an  in- 
stance in  which  a  plain,  unassuming  gentle- 
man was  appointed  to  a  place  not  requiring 
desk  work,  but  it  was  discovered  one  day, 
in  a  moment  of  unusual  pressure  upon  the 
regular  clerks,  that  he  was  a  very  rapid  and 
legible  penman  and  very  expert  in  figures, 
which  as  he  used  them  were  not  only  always 
accurate  but  he  always  made  them  very 
neat  and  as  plain  as  type,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence he  was  often  pressed  into  auxiliary 
service  because  of  the  qualifications  he  was 
found  to  possess,  but  without  any  additional 
compensation.  Upon  a  change  of  adminis- 
tration his  case  was  reported  to  the  head  of 
that  department  of  the  government,  and  it 
wasn't  very  long  before  he  was  transferred 
from  his  subordinate  position  at  about  $12 
a  week  to  an  important  desk  at  $1,700  a 
year ;  all  because  he  was  thoroughly  profi- 
cient and  capable  in  two  of  the  three  R's  of 
the  elementary  common  schools.  His  po- 
sition did  not  require  a  knowledge  of  geol- 
ogy, astronomy,  metaphysics  or  the  classics 
— desirable  as  all  these  may  be  and  are — ^but 
it  did  require  that  he  should  be  agood  pen- 
man, and  quick  and  reliable  in  figures;  and 
because  he  was  well  trained  and  skillful  in 
those  two  of  the  three  R's  he  got  the  place. 

These  illustrations  could  be  multiplied  in- 
definitely, but  we  have  given  enough  to  show 
what  should  be  required  in  all  cases  of  com- 
mon school  teachers.     It  is  a  very  common 
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thing  to  find  graduates  of  colleges  and  other 
higher  institutions  of  learning  wofally  defi- 
cient in  the  elementary  branches,  and  they 
are  to  be  pitied  because  their  early  education 
was  so  defective,  ^ut  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
common  schools  to  send  out  pupils  deficient 
in  the  very  branches  which  they  were  pri- 
marily established  to  teach.  Directors  are 
greatly  to  blame  for  not  continuing  good 
teachers  in  their  service,  and  for  not  paying 
them  salaries  equal  to  their  services,  which, 
if  paid,  would  retain  them  for  successive 
years  of  usefulness. 

Coming  down  to  bottom  facts,  this  is  the 
weak  spot  in  the  administration  of  our 
common  schools,  and  it  will  so  continue 
until  the  school  authorities  apply  the  cor- 
rective which  they  alone  can  furnish.  It 
could  be  done  in  a  comparatively  short  time; 
therefore  why  wait  for  it  for  another  twenty- 
five  or  fifty  years  ?  The  moral  of  the  illus- 
tration we  have  given  is  that  no  matter  what 
the  enlargement  may  have  been  made  in 
common  school  course  of  study,  the  three 
R's  are  still  regnant,  and  will  forever  con- 
tinue so  to  be,  because  they  are  a  prere- 
quisite, and  the  indispensable  foundation  of 
all  that  comes  after. 


THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF 
METHODS. 


THE  vacation  school  we  have  had  for 
years,  but  its  latest  development,  the 
Summer  School  of  Methods,  is^  compara- 
tively, a  new  thing  amongst  us.  -^hat  it 
has  its  place,  and  that  a  legitimate  place,  in 
our  educational  system,  is  evident  to  all  who 
understand  its  scope  and  work. 

Like  the  night  schools  in  cities,  it  is  a  sup- 
plementary part  of  the  educational  scheme 
which  has  grown  out  of  the  needs  of  the 
tiroes.  As  the  night  school  was  opened  for 
the  education  of  pupils  who,  because  they 
were  obliged  to  work  all  day  for  a  living, 
could  therefore  spare  only  the  evenings  for 
schooling,  so  the  Summer  School  is  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  teachers  who,  being  de- 
pendent upon  their  wages  for  support,  must 
leach  during  the  school  term,  and  can  give 
only  their  vacations  to  such  special  study 
and  improvement  as  are  here  provided  for. 
The  Summer  School  also  adapts  itself  as  far 
as  possible  to  the  limited  purses  of  its 
patrons  by  the  shortness  of  its  term  and  the 
amount  and  quality  of  instruction  given  for 
the  low  rates  charged.  Again,  the  night 
school  having  arisen  to  supply  the  require- 
ments of  a  certain  class  of  pupils,  has  cut 


itself  loose,  in  a  measure,  from  the  usual 
order  of  studies,  and  has  arranged  a  curricu- 
lum that  shall  be  most  serviceable  to  those 
who  attend  its  sessions.  In  like  manner 
the  Summer  School  of  Methods,  having  con- 
stantly in  view  the  needs  of  that  great  body 
of  teachers  who  have  not  had  and  may  never 
have  a  Normal  School  education,  has  wisely 
cast  aside  the  traditional  idea  of  combining 
academic  and  professional  instruction  in 
schools  for  teachers,  and,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates, confines  the  work  of  its  brief  term  en 
tirely  to  such  teaching  and  training  as  shall 
be  of  most  practical  value  to  its  members. 

So  successful  have  been  the  results  of  this 
policy  that  some  zealous  friends  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  have  sometimes,  of  late,  felt 
called  upon  to  show  their  loyalty  to  the 
latter  by  opposing  the  Summer  School. 
This  is  a  mistaken  view  of  the  matter,  for  we 
can  readily  see  how  such  special  school 
may  become  a  very  strong  ally  of  the  Nor- 
mal School.  First,  because  it  raises  the 
ideal  of  those  who  attend,  and  thus  arouses 
a  desire  for  Normal  training  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers;  and  second,  because  by  the 
introduction  of  better  methods  and  more 
skillful  devices  into  the  school-room,  through 
the  teachers  who  are  already  there,  it  ele- 
vates the  standard  of  work  done  in  the 
schools,  and  thus  creates  a  demand  for  Nor- 
mal graduates  on  the  part  of  the  commun- 
ity. 

For  example,  here  is  a  young  man  born 
and  brought  up  in  the  country,  or  a  young 
woman  reared  and  educated  in  the  city,  who 
passes  at  once  without  any  intermediate 
period  of  preparation  from  the  position  of 
pupil  to  that  of  teacher.  They  have  each 
some  knowledge  but  little  skill,  and,  worst 
of  all,  but  the  residuum  left  in  the  mind  by 
fragmentary  remembrances  of  their  own 
school  life  and  experience  out  of  which  to 
build  their  crude  ideal  of  what  it  is  to  teach. 
These,  through  the  sudden  impulse  of  a 
happy  thought;  go  to  a  Summer  School,  or 
experience  the  good  fortune  of  having  a 
Summer  School  come  to  them,  and  attend  a 
session  of  a  few  weeks. 

They  have  probably  listened  to  lectures 
upon  educational  principles  at  Institutes, 
they  may  have  heard  dissertations  upon 
methods  of  teaching  before  this,  but  now 
for  the  first  time  they  see  their  application 
in  actual  practice  by  skillful  and  experienced 
instructors.  It  is  possible  that  these  igno- 
rant and  unskilled  teachers  get  little  during 
their  brief  term  at  this  Summer  School 
which  can  be  of  use  to  them.  Suppose 
their  grasp  be  not  sufficiently  strong  to 
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reach  and  hold  much  that  would  be  of  ser- 
vice to  them  of  all  they  see  and  hear  during 
their  short  stay  under  the  training  of  skilled 
instructors,  yet  they  must  have  gained  in 
two  ways :  First,  their  ideal  of  teaching  has 
changed.  That  was  inevitable.  Second,  their 
power  to  teach  has  grown.  That  must  fol- 
low. Because  they  feel  however  vaguely  that 
they  do  not  know  how  to  teach,  because 
they  recognize  however  dimly  that  their 
work  lacks  skill,  their  thoughts  turn  natur- 
ally and  at  once  toward  the  Normal  School. 
They  would  go  there  now  if  they  could, 
and  in  the  time  to  come  they  will  go  if  they 
can.  No  one  who  has  knowledge  of  the 
mind  and  its  increasing  desire  to  know 
when  once  that  desire  is  aroused,  could  think 
that  a  brief  summer  course  of  teaching  and 
training  would  satisfy.  The  taste  of  the 
"Pierian  spring"  only  begets  a  thirst  for 
fuller  drafts.  The  attractive  beginnings  of 
self-improvement  in  many  ways  which  the 
best-organized  summer  schools  afford,  are 
an  incentive  and  stimulus  to  many  students 
to  continue  the  good  work  there  begun. 
Instead  of  giving  those  who  attend  a  feeling 
of  fullness  that  induces  them  to  imagine 
that  they  "know  it  all,"  the  well-conducted 
Summer  School  sends  its  members  away 
filled  with  that  desire  for  more  knowledge 
and  greater  skill  which  only  the  truest  and 
best  of  Normal  instruction  can  satisfy. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  Summer 
School  of  Methods  is  that,  standing  midway 
between  the  County  Institute  and  the  State 
Normal  School,  and  combining  some  of  the 
best  points  of  each,  it  supplements  and 
strengthens  the  good  work  of  both,  besides 
doing  some  excellent  service  for  the  cause 
of  education  which  perhaps  lies  beyond 
the  power  of  either  to  accomplish.  Like 
the  Institute,  it  employs  only  instructors  of 
skill  and  reputation.  Like  the  Normal 
School,  it  gives  opportunity  for  the  careful 
observation  of  the  teaching  of  experts.  One 
disadvantage  of  the  Institute  is  that  the 
enunciation  of  principles  there  given  is  often 
too  brief  to  be  clear,  and  the  statement  of 
methods  too  fragmentary  to  be  of  great 
value  to  the  teacher.  Whereas  the  session 
of  a  Summer  School  allows  more  time  for 
careful  explanation  of  the  principles  of  edu- 
cation and  a  connected  presentation  of 
methods  of  teaching  the  common  branches. 
The  Normal  School  must  give  a  large 
proportion  of  time  and  attention  to  purely 
academic  work.  This  has  no  place  in  the 
scheme  of  the  Summer  School  of  Methods, 
which,  as  its  name  indicates,  owns  no 
divided  allegiance,  but  works  straight  to  its 


purpose — that  purpose  being  the  professional 
training  of  teachers. 

The  Summer  School  has,  however,  its  own 
difficulties  to  grapple  with,  that  of  its  sup- 
port, having  thus  far  been  a  matter  of  private 
enterprise,  being  one  of  the  greatest.  It  is 
yet  too  new  a  thing  to  receive  the  co-opera- 
tion which  it  deserves  from  the  community 
at  large,  or  even  from  educators  except 
those  to  whom  it  is  a  matter  of  financial  in- 
terest. When  the  time  comes — as  come  it 
must,  sooner  or  later — ^that  parents  appre- 
ciate the  difference  between  the  effects  of 
the  teaching  of  ignorant  and  educated  teach- 
ers upon  their  children ;  when  the  Boards 
of  Directors  realize  the  contrast  between 
teachers  who  are  interested  in  their  work 
and  are  trying  to  improve  themselves  and 
add  to  their  power,  and  those  who  are  in- 
different and  indolent  and  who  labor  like 
any  other  drudges  for  their  wages  merely ; 
when  Superintendents  come  to  know  that 
to  have  the  majority  of  their  teachers  attend 
a  good  Summer  School  of  Methods  will  raise 
their  teachers'  standard  many  per  cent., 
then  the  coming  of  a  first-class  Summer 
School  into  their  vicinity  will  be  hailed  as 
a  public  good  of  no  mean  proportions,  and 
its  efforts  to  gain  a  large  attendance  will  be 
heartily  seconded  by  all  who  believe  in 
progressive  education;  while  the  teachers 
themselves  will  feel  that  the  opportunities  it 
brings  within  their  reach  are  not  only  to  be 
embraced  but  to  be  welcomed  with  gladness 
— even  with  gratitude. 

Meantime  let  us  hope  that  those  who  have 
the  coucage  and  the  enterprise  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  financial  risks  that  such  a 
venture  involves,  will  not  be  discouraged  at 
the  lack  of  sympathy  from  school  officers, 
which  may  arise  from  a  want  of  understand- 
ing of  the  scope  and  purpose  of  these  schools; 
and  the  present  lack  of  support  from  teach- 
ers, which  comes  from  want  of  professional 
zeal ;  for,  having  demonstrated  its  right  to 
live  by  living  under  adverse  circumstances, 
it  must  wax  strpng  and  grow  till,  like  the 
Kindergarten,  it  has  proved  its  right  to  be- 
come an  integral  part  of  our  great  public 
school  system,  and  may  in  time  be  incorpor- 
ated by  the  State  as  such. 

When  we  consider  that  in  Pennsylvania 
alone  there  some  twenty-five  thousand  teach- 
ers, probably  not  one- fifth  of  whom  have 
ever  had  the  slightest  preparation  for  the 
responsible  work  they  are  doing — and  yet 
that  this  vast  army  of  untrained  teachers 
have  under  their  charge  those  who  in  a  few 
short  years  are  to  be  the  citizens  of  this  great 
Commonwealth,  we  are  almost   forced  to 
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the  conviction  that  for  Us  own  sake  it 
behooves  the  State  to  take  in  charge  the 
Summer  School  of  Methods  as  the  most 
practicable  short-cut  to  reach  those  who  are 
now  in  our  school-houses,  and  to  make  them 
better  able  to  teach  and  to  train  our  youth 
than  are  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
are  now  so  employed  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 


GENESIS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  SUPER- 

INTENDENCY. 


THE  idea  of  an  executive  agent  in  each 
school  district  to  supplement  and  aid 
the  services  of  School  Directors  in  visiting 
the  schools  and  supervising  the  work  of  in- 
struction, is  not  of  recent  origin.  It  is  as 
old  as  our  Common  School  System  itself. 
Our  first  common  school  law,  approved 
April  I,  1834,  contained  the  following  pro- 
vision on  this  subject: 

Sec.  1 2.  The  several  courts  of  Quarter  Sessions 
in  this  Commonwealth  shall,  annually,  at  their 
first  session  after  the  election  of  school  directors 
within  their  respective  counties  or  divisions, 
aj^point  two  competent  citizens  of  each  school 
district,  to  be  inspectors  of  the  public  schools 
therein  established  by  this  act,  who  shall  be 
exempt,  during  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  their  said  office,  from  militia  duty,  and  from 
serving  in  any  township  or  borough  ofHce. 

It  will  be  observed  that  they  were  not  re- 
quired to  be  experts  in  the  art  of  teaching 
and  therefore  could  be  of  no  more  service 
to  teachers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
than  the  School  Directors  themselves.  As 
during  the  first  two  years  there  was  but  a 
small  minority  of  accepting  districts  under 
the  law,  and  the  uncertainty  of  its  continu- 
ance retarded  the  establishment  of  the 
schools  under  it,  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  inspectors  were  appointed  under  the 
section  of  the  law  as  above  quoted.  In  1836 
the  Legislature  made  a  thorough  revision  of 
the  school  law  and  the  section  referred  to 
was  dropped  out,  and  nothing  put  in  its 
place  until  the  enactment  of  another  revised 
school  law  approved  April  7th,  1849,  which 
contained  the  following  section  : 

•'  IX.  The  board  of  directors  of  any  district 
mav,  if  they  deem  it  expedient  and  conducive 
to  the  advantage  of  such  district,  annually,  ap- 
point an  inspector  of  the  common  schools 
thereof,  who  shall  attend  to  the  visitation,  in- 
spection and  care  of  the  said  schools,  and  to 
the  performance  of  such  other  duties  connected 
therewith  as  shall  be  assigned  him  by  said 
board  in  their  regulations,  for  which  service  he 
shall  receive  such  compensation  as  the  proper 
board  shall  determine  at  the  commencement 
of  each  school  year ;  but  the  directors  shall  not 


thereby  be  exempted  from   performing  their 
general  duties  as  directed  by  this  act.*' 

Here  again  it  will  be  observed  that  skill 
and  experience  in  the  art  of  teaching  were 
not  required  as  qualifications  on  the  part  of 
the  inspector,  although  compensation  for 
his  services  was  authorized.  Owing  to  the 
wide-spread  apathy  and  indifference  t6  the 
common  schools,  we  do  not  learn  that  any 
inspectors  were  appointed  during  the  five 
years  that  this  provision  remained  upon  the 
statute-book.  The  times  were  not  yet  ripe 
for  it. 

The  act  of  May  8th,  1854,  made  a  sweep- 
ing reorganization  of  our  entire  school  sys- 
tem. The  County  Superintendency  came 
to  the  surface,  and  the  inspectorship  of  1849 
disappeared  from  the  statute-book.  In  1855 
the  then  deputy  in  charge  of  the  School  De- 
partment endeavored  to  get  it  restored  by 
the  passage  of  a  three-line  section  exempt- 
ing it  from  the  operation  of  the  general  re- 
pealing clause  of  the  act  of  1854.  But  the 
chairman  of  Senate  Committee  would  not 
entertain  the  proposition,  and  so  the  effort 
was  abandoned.  ^  The  next  year  an  'effort 
was  made  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  a  cir- 
cular issued  by  the  State  Superintendent  so 
construing  the  law  as  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  School  Board,  when  a  member 
of  the  Board,  to  visit  the  schools  monthly 
and  make  report  of  their  condition.  Here 
again  the  Secretary  as  ^jc-^^/((?  district  super- 
intendent could  not  be  of  any  professional 
assistance  to  the  teacher  unless  he  happened 
to  be  a  teacher  himself.  The  plan,  how* 
ever,  was  adopted  in  a  good  many  in- 
stances, the  Secretary  receiving  additional 
compensation  for  the  extra  service  thus  ren- 
dered. But  the  plan  was  too  restricted  to 
meet  the  real  wants  o^  the  schools,  because 
the  Secretary  could  not  be  assigned  to  the 
duty  of  visitation  unless  he  was  also  a  Direc- 
tor, and  then  his  visits  could  only  be  made 
under  the  law  as  a  Director.  The  blank 
form  of  report  unguardedly  adopted  and  is- 
sued by  the  Department  was  too  cumber- 
some and  inconvenient  for  the  purpose,  and 
gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  Secretaries  who 
attempted  to  use  it,  and  it  became  an  unpop- 
ular feature  of  the  plan. 

As  time'  passed  on,  one  enterprising  and 
progressive  School  Board,  Mahanoy  town- 
ship^ in  Schuylkill  county,  undertook  to 
elect  a  professional  teacher  to  visit  the 
schools  in  place  of  the  Directors,  and 
placed  the  entire  supervision  and  manage- 
ment of  the  schools  in  his  hands,  subject  to 
their  monthly  approval ;  but  some  dissatis- 
fied taxpayers  instituted  proceedings  to  test 
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the  legality  of  the  arrangement^  and  the 
Supreme  Court  decided* that  the  action  of 
the  School  Board  in  that  regard  was  without 
authority  of  law  and  therefore  void.  Under 
the  wording  of  the  law  the  decision  could 
not  be  otherwise,  but  it  was  a  grievous 
backset  to  the  improved  management  of 
the  schools  which  this  School  Board  had 
decided  to  carry  out,  and  it  threw  a  "  wet 
blanket"  upon  many  similar  movements 
that  were  contemplated  in  other  parts  of  the 
State.  And  now  the  friends  of  the  cause 
are  obliged  to  rest  upon  their  oars  until  the 
requisite  authority  can  be  procured  from  the 
Legislature.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the 
rising  tide  of  public  sentiment  in  its  favor 
will  be  able  to  accomplish  this  result  at  the 
next  biennial  session. 

When  Dr.  Higbee  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  general  administration  of  our  Com- 
mon School  System,  with  little  previous 
knowledge  of  its  organization  and  history, 
he  was  somewhat  nonplussed  at  first  to  learn 
that  it  had  not  been  modeled  on  the  tra- 
ditional New  England  plan,  with  which  he 
was  familiar;  and  that  the  school  life  which 
he  justly  considered  so  vitally  important, 
and  in  which  he  soon  became  so  deeply  in- 
terested, was  intimately  connected  with  and 
largely  dependent  for  its  healthful  develop- 
ment upon  the  organic  structure  in  which 
it  was  enshrined.  With  his  singular  apti- 
tude for  quickly  grasping  the  scope  and  pur- 
port of  any  new  subject  with  which  his 
mind  came  in  contact,  he  was  not  very  long 
in  learning  to  comprehend  and  appreciate 
the  merits  of  our  Common  School  organiza- 
tion, and  the  value  and  availability  of  its 
different  features  for  their  intended  purposes, 
and  his  estimate  of  them  was  very  high. 
He  soop  recognized  tne  compact  strength  of 
the  system  and  its  wonderful  flexibility  when 
applied  to  so  many  diversified,  local  circum- 
stances. In  the  very  last  interview  which 
the  writer  had  with  him,  he  spoke  of  this  in 
warm  terms  of  appreciation,  and  wondered 
if  the  men  who  framed  it  really  knew  at  the 
time  how  well  they  had  done  their  work. 

He  was  one  of  the  few  teachers  with 
whom  we  have  come  in  contact,  who  seemed 
to  fully  and  clearly  comprehend  the  broad 
scope  and  detailed  applicability  of  our 
school  laws,  as  well  as  the  professional  work 
belonging  to  the  narrow  confines  of  the 
school  room.  So  far  as  our  observation 
goes,  most  teachers  clearly  see  and  keenly 
appreciate  the  latter,  while  their  range  of 
mental  vision  does  not  always  take  in  the 
former.  Hence  the  frequent  desire  and 
demand  for  change  in  details  without  clearly 


seeing  the  governing  principle  to  be  affected 
by  them,  and  there  is  often  unwisdom  as 
well  as  unrest  in  projected  modifications. 
Dr.  Higbee's  clear-sighted  vision  never 
misled  his  judgment.  All  qualifying  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  were  taken  into 
consideration,  and  thus  sound  conclusions 
were  always  reached.  In  studying  the  or- 
ganized supervision  of  the  schools,  he  was 
not  long  in  discovering  what  the  friends  of 
education  had  long  known,  that  there  was 
a  missing  link  in  the  chain  of  supervision 
between  the  County  Superintendent  and  the 
School  Boards  and  the  schools  under  their 
charge.  As,  prior  to  the  act  of  1854,  there 
was  a  gap  between  the  School  Department 
and  the  School  Boards  that  was  filled  by 
the  law  of  that  year  by  the  creation  of  the 
county  superin tendency,  so  in  getting 
down  closer  and  closer  to  the  schools, 
which  has  always  been  desirable,  the  in- 
troduction of  an  intermediate  agency  was 
obviously  the  right  policy  and  was  becom- 
ing every  year  more  and  more  of  a  neces- 
sity. 

Dr.  Higbee  undertook  to  provide  for  it 
by  a  symmetrical  device  of  his  own  that  had 
not  before  been  suggested.  At  one  of  the 
biennial  sessions  of  the  Legislature  he  drew 
up  and  submitted  a  bill  providing  for  cir- 
cuit superintendents,  in  which  the  school 
districts  in  the  respective  counties  were 
grouped  into  convenient  and  as  near  as 
might  be  equal  circuits,  for  economy  of  ex- 
penditure and  convenience  of  administra- 
tion. The  bill  was  skillfully  drawn  and  the 
plan  was  absolutely  perfect  in  theory;  but 
as  it  required  the  joint  action  of  so  many 
different  corporate  bodies  not  accustomed 
to  work  together  in  anything  like  organic 
union,  it  did  not  meet  with  favorable  con- 
sideration in  the  Legislature,  and  took  its 
place  in  history  as  a  tentative  but  unsuccess- 
ful effort  in  the  right  direction.  At  a  sub- 
sequent meeting  of  the  Legislature  he  pre- 
pared a  simpler  bill  providing  for  District 
Superintendents,  confining  them  mainly  to 
the  individual  district,  but  leaving  the  door 
open  for  two  or  more  contiguous  districts 
to  unite  at  their  own  option  in  thetelection 
and  payment  of  that  officer.  This  bjilU  after 
being  somewhat  modified  in  title  and  text 
by  the  Chester  County  Directors'  Associa- 
tion, was  introduced  in  the  House,  but  the 
session  came  to  a  close  without  its  being  acted 
upon.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  bill, 
and  it  will  be  seen  upon  careful  scrutiny 
that  in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  it 
is  as  nearly  perfect  as  sound  judgment  and 
accurate  expression  can  make  it. 
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An  Act  to  Authofize.  the  Closer  Supervision  of 
the  Public  Schools. 

Sec.  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly 
met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority 
of  the  same,  That  the  School  Directors  of  any 
school  district  having  within  their  jurisdiction 
not  less  than  ten  schools,  or  of  two  or  more  ad- 
joining districts  in  the  same  county  having  in 
all  not  exceeding  fifty  schools,  may  at  such 
time  and  place  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  a 
majority  of  the  several  boards  for  the  purpose 
named  select,  by  a  znva  voce  vote  of  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  the  Directors  of  the 
single  district  or  of  the  districts  combined,  as 
the  case  may  be,  one  person  as  District  Super- 
intendent for  a  term  of  three  years,  to  date  from 
the  first  Monday  in  June  of  the  current  school 
year  in  which  he  was  elected. 

Sec.  2.  The  affirmative  votes  of  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number  of  Directors  in  the  district  or 
districts  forming  the  division  shall  be  necessary 
to  elect,  and  the  persons  elected  shall  have  the 
same  qualifications  as  are  now  required  by  law 
for  a  County  Superintendent. 

Sec.  3.  A  call  for  a  meeting  of  the  Directors 
to  elect  a  District  Superintendent  as  aforesaid 
shall  be  in  writing,  signed  in  the  case  of  a  single 
district  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the 
board,  and  by  each  president  and  secretary  of 
the  several  boards  when  two  or  more  districts 
unite  to  form  a  division,  and  all  the  members  of 
the  several  boards  included  shall  be  given  due 
notice  of  the  time,  place,  and  object  of  the 
meeting,  which  shall  be  held  in  the  month  of 

iune  after  the  organization  of  the  several 
oards  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Sec.  4.  The  salary  to  be  paid  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  a  majority  of  the  directors  present  at 
the  convention  eleaing  the  District  Superin- 
tendent, and  shall  be  paid,  if  in  a  bingle  dis- 
trict, in  the  same  manner  as  the  teachers'  sal- 
aries employed  therein;  and,  in  the  case  of 
combined  districts,  the  compensation  when 
fixed  by  the  convention  shall  be  based  on  the 
number  of  schools  within  the  territory  over 
which  the  boards  have  jurisdiction,  and  paid 
proportionately  out  of  the  district  funds  of  the 
several  districts  according  to  the  number  of 
schools  in  each  district  forming  the  division. 

Sec.  5.  The  person  duly  elected  shall  within 
ten  days  thereafter  be  officially  notified  in  writ- 
ing by  the  offii  ers  of  the  convention  of  his  elec- 
tion, and  of  the  salary  agreed  upon,  and  upon 
his  acceptance  no  district  shall  be  permitted  to 
withdraw  from  the  division  as  then  constituted 
until  the  expiration  of  the  official  term  of  the' 
person  elected. 

Sec.  6.  The  office  of  District  Superintendent 
provided  for  by  this  act  shall  be  subordinate  to 
that  of  County  Superintendent ;  but  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  person  elected  as  aforesaid  to 
visit  and  thoroughly  inspect  the  several  schools 
and  school  buildings  of  his  district,  and  report 
each  month  during  the  annual  school  term  to 
Uie  board  or  boards  of  directors,  and  to  make 
such  recommendations  relating  to  matters  within 


the  jurisdiction  of  the  directors  as  may  in  his 
judgment  be  for  the  welfare  of  the  schools ;  and 
he  shall  report  also  to  the  County  Superinten- 
dent upon  such  matters  of  supervision  and  sta- 
tistics as  the  several  boards  or  the  County 
Superintendent  may  require.  It  shall  be  his 
duty  also  to  assist  the  County  Superintendert  in 
the  examination  of  teachers  within  the  district 
when  requested  by  him,  and  to  perform  such 
other  official  duties  as  shall  be  required  by  the 
directors. 

Sec.  7.  A  District  Superintendent  may  be  re- 
moved from  office  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
whole  number  of  directors  in  his  division,  but 
only  on  complaint  duly  made  and  proven  after 
a  f^ll  and  impartial  investigation  and  hearing 
on  charges  of  official  negligence,  incompetency, 
or  immorahty. 

The  preparatory  work  having  now  been 
all  done,  there  remains  only  the  final  duty  of 
concerted  and  effective  effort  to  get  this  bill 
placed  upon  the  statute  book  at  the  next 
session  of  the  Legislature.  Next  to  aug- 
mented means  for  the  support  of  the  schools, 
this  additional  supervision  is  one  of  their 
most  pressing  needs.  School  Boards  in 
many  parts  of  the  State  are  anxiously  wait- 
ing for  it,  and  are  ready  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  auxiliary  help  as  soon  as  the  law  will 
permit  them  to  do  so.  Being  permissive 
and  not  mandatory,  and  leaving' Directors 
entirely  free  to  accept  or  reject  its  provisions, 
no  sound  reason  can  be  given  why  the  bill 
should  not  become  a  law.  ^School  Boards 
who  want  it  should  not  be  prevented  from 
taking  this  forward  step  because  other  School 
Boards,  for  reasons  good  and  sufficient  for 
themselves,  may  not  consider  it  advisable  for 
their  districts. 

The  great  want  of  the  schools  is  profes- 
sional supervision  of  the  work  of  instruction 
for  which  alone  the  schools  were  established, 
and  which  School  Directors,  being  generally 
laymen,  are  confessedly  not  qualified  to  give. 
Only  experts  in  the  art  of  teaching  can  fit- 
tingly supervise  the  work  of  teachers.  In- 
experienced teachers  especially  need  the 
friendly  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  a 
competent  supervising  teacher  who  can 
understand  and  appreciate  the  multiplied 
difficulties  and  embarrassments  of  the  school 
room,  and  give  safe  pilotage,  intelligent 
counsel,  and  a  helping  hand  when  difficulties 
occur  in  teaching  or  management.  There 
should  be  an  officer  within  convenient  reach 
upon  whom  the  teacher  would  have  a  right 
to  call  for  whatever  direction  or  help  may 
be  needed  in  any  emergency.  That  officer 
should,  of  course,  always  come  as  a  genial 
and  intelligent  friend,  whose  presence  the 
teacher  would,  for  that  reason,  cordially 
welcome. 
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The  Journal  is  sometimes  requested  to 
give  more  attention  to  the  difficulties  and 
embarrassments  which  beset  young  teachers, 
and  to  devote  more  space  in  its  columns  to 
advice  and  explanations  for  their  benefit. 
To  some  extent  we  have  done  this,  giving 
attention  at  the  same  time  to  numerous 
other  matters  that  seem  also  to  come,  even 
more  directly,  within  the  range  of  its  func- 
tions. But  with  so  many  thousands  of  new 
teachers  employed  from  year  to  year  in  the 
schools,  it  would  be  manifestly  impracticable 
to  answer  a  tithe  of  their  needs,  even  if  we 
filled  The  Journal  from  cover  to  cover  every 
month  with  matter  of  this  kind  endlessly 
diversified.  This  is  a  service  that  can  be 
properly  rendered  to  the  embarrassed  and 
anxious  teacher  in  the  school -room  only  by 
the  living  expert  in  person.  More  good 
service  can  be  done  in  that  way  by  a  com- 
petent District  Superintendent  in  half  an 
hour  than  by  this  or  any  other  periodical 
in,  it  may  be,  many  months. 

To  that  complexion  it  must  come  at  last, 
and  it  is  due  to  the  cause  that  united  and 
zealous  efforts  should  be  made  to  secure 
such  pressing  and  immensely  important 
result.  Past  failures  furnish  no  just  ground 
for  discouragement.  The  rising  tide  of 
earnest  public  opinion  is  growing  stronger 
and  more  impressive  and  cannot  much 
longer  be  disregarded.  With  a  rightly  con- 
structed District  Superintendency,  the  use- 
fulness and  efficiency  of  the  common  schools 
in  the  rural  districts  will  be  more  than 
doubled  in  a  single  year.  "  We  need  the 
foreman  in  the  shop." 


THE  CHINOOK  JARGON. 

LATTERLY  we  have  been  hearing  a  good 
deal  about  the  new  States — those  vast  re- 
gions in  the  Northwest  that  have  recently 
been  granted  the  privilege  of  throwing  off 
their  Territorial  swaddling  clothes,  and  have 
since  been  so  energetically  engaged  in  the 
work  of  making  constitutions  and  laws  pre- 
paratory to  the  formal  putting  on  of  the 
more  dignified  robes  of  statehood.  We 
have  here  presented,  in  what  is  going  on 
before  our  eyes,  a  most  instructive  object- 
lesson  in  that  department  of  our  political 
history  which  is  concerned  with  the  forma- 
tion of  states.  It  is  an  interesting  and  im- 
pressive process,  and  one  well  worth  study- 
ing ;  for  it  reveals  much  of  the  mystery  of 
the  machinery  employed  in  the  making  of 
the  nation,  and  by  the  operation  of  which 
it  continues  to  grow  in  entire  harmony  with 


the  principles  that  have  given  to  it  unity 
security,  and  permanence. 

Besides  these  matters  of  vital  importance, 
and  so  well  calculated  to  give  point  to  a 
lesson  touching  the  political  institutions  of 
our  country,  there  are  many  incidental 
things  brought  to  light  from  time  to  time 
which  are  of  more  than  passing  interest. 
Thus  we  are  always  interested  in  the  matter 
of  Indian  names,  and  any  intelligent  refer- 
ence thereto  is  sure  to  be  welcomed,  not 
only  by  the  learned,  but  by  all  who  take  de- 
light in  the  quaint  and  curious  knowledge 
to  be  gleaned  from  linguistic  studies.  With 
this  in  mind,  we  have  made  the  following 
extract  from  one  of  a  series  of  letters  upon 
the  general  subject  of  "The  New  States," 
published  in  the  N.  K  Tribune.  This 
particular  letter  is  written  from  Tacoma, 
that  prosperous  young  city  of  Washington, 
which  is  "built  upon  an  elevated  promon- 
tory, slowly  but  gradually  falling  away  into 
the  pearly  waters  of  Puget  Sound,"  and 
which  owes  its  marvelous  growth  from 
"9,000  population  in  1887,  ^^  ^  ^^^^  25,000 
to-day,  to  opportunities  derived  from  purely 
natural  conditions." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in 
connection  with  this  country  is  the  retention 
of  the  early  Indian  names  that  were  origi- 
nally applied  to  its  rivers  and  valleys.  The 
Indians  of  Washington  are  related  by  many 
ties  of  blood  and  association  to  all  the  trib^ 
of  the  Canadian  Northwest.  Each  tribe 
has  its  own  peculiar  language  and  customs, 
but  they  all  speak  Chinook.  Tradition 
says  that  Chinook  was  invented  a  century 
ago  by  a  Canadian -Scotch  half-breed,  in 
whose  veins  ran  so  many  different  strains  of 
blood,  affording  him  such  a  variety  of  red 
relations,  that  he  was,  forsooth,  compelled 
to  get  up  a  language  of  his  own  that  they  all 
might  be  able  to  understand.  So  he  took  a 
little  Blackfoot,  mixed  it  with  a  trifle  of 
Crow,  seasoned  it  with  bad  French,  worked 
in  a  Dundee  accent,  and  called  it* 'Chi- 
nook." He  provided  that  the  male  Indian 
should  be  known  as  a  Siwash  aad  the  female 
Indian  as  a  Klootchman,  and  as  the  Si- 
washes  and  Klobtchmen  worked  themselves 
.westward  and  over  the  country,  they  carried 
this  invented  language  with  them  and  estab- 
lished it  throughout  the  Northwest.  Thoc 
are  hunters,  and  trappers,  and  lumbermen, 
who  can  make  themselves  well  understood 
through  Chinook  everywhere  they  go.  In 
the  distant  backwoods  there  are  Squaw-men 
— that  is,  white  men  who  have  taken  Indian 
wives — ^who  have  really  forgotten  their 
mother-tongue,  and  can  now  speak  nothing 
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but  Chinook.  The  Indian  proper  names 
scattered  so  plentifully  over  Washington 
Territory  are  all  (?)  Chinook  names,  and 
originally  possessed  some  pectjliar  signifi- 
cance. Snowqualmie,  for  instance,  meant 
*' crowned  with  snow.**  Skagit  was  the 
name  of  the  wildcat.  Stillaquamish  signi- 
fied "quiet  water."  Nooksack  meant 
**  north  of  the  mountain ;"  Nesqually, 
south  of  the  mountain."  These  and  many 
other  names,  some  of  them  picturesque  in 
their  significance  and  beautiful  in  their 
sound,  are  now  preserved  as  the  names  of 
particular  geographical  features.  Okinagane, 
**soft  and  deep,"  is  the  name  of  a  lake. 
Yakima,  "white  pebbles,"  Wenatchie, 
**  swiflly  running,"  are  names  of  mountain 
streams. 

Almost  all  the  counties  of  the  State  are 
called  by  names  derived  from  Indian  stories. 
Tacoma  was  the  name  of  a  tribe,  Seattle 
that  of  a  great  chief,  and  when  the  white 
people  determined  to  call  their  town  after 
him,  his  tribe  came  in  a  body  to  the  Com- 
mon Council  and  begged  them  to  refrain. 
This  request  involved  a  long  explanation  of 
their  religious  beliefs,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  they  were  worshippers  of  their 
ancestors,  and  that  the  dead  Seattle  was  to 
them  a  great  god.  They  believed  that 
every  time  his  name  was  mentioned  he 
turned  in  his  grave.  We  can  but  feel  as  if 
under  these  circumstances  their  request 
should  have  been  granted  \  for  if  they  really 
believe  that  the  old  chief  is  revolving  every 
time  the  word  Seattle  is  said,  reflections 
quite  too  horrible  for  expression  must  be 
continually  rising  in  their  minds.    To  think 


of  a  majestic,  haughty  Indian  chiefbiin 
whirling  around  in  his  "tom-tom"  like  a 
buzz-saw,  is  certainly  anything  but  agreeable 
to  those  whose  religion  consists  in  expres- 
sions of  reverence  for  his  memory. 

Joaquin  Miller,  who  is  writing  up  in  his 
own  characteristic  style  this  region  for  The 
Independent^  protests  against  the  slovenly 
habit  of  misspelling  and  mispronouncing  as 
they  are  passing  through  the  alembic  of  our 
hurrying  modem  civilization,  and  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  add  a  few  of  his  ref- 
erences to  this  interesting  subject.  Thus, 
I'ddh'ho — so  it  should  be  written — ^means 
"the  light  on  the  mountain;"  Oregon — 
Aure-ii-agua — "  hear  the  falling  water.  " 
Then  he  exclaims  with  an  outburst  of 
righteous  indignation,  "It  is  enough  to 
split  my  ears  wide  open  to  hear  Longfellow's 
pretty  name,  Omdh-hay  continually  called 
O  my 'haw  by  the  larger  half  of  a  half-mil- 
lion people  in  that  pretty  city.  And  this  is 
only  one  example  of  such  ill-usage  of  sweet 
names.  As  a  rule,  in  all  these. three-syllable 
names — and  nearly  all  Indian  names  are  of 
three  syllables — the  accent  is  thrown  heavily 
on  the  middle  syllable,  as  Dak6ta,  Tac6ma, 
Spokdne,  etc.  But  right  here  we  are  pain- 
fully reminded  of  the  fact  that  Spo-k4n-ah, 
certainly  calls  herself  ''Spo-hdne/'*  The 
ghosts  of  all  good  Indians  ought  to  rise  up 
and  haunt  her  with  scalping-knives  and 
tomahawks,  till  she  is  willing  to  speak  her 
sweet  name  with  somewhat  of  the  respect  to 
which  its  soft  and  dreamful  syllables  entitle 
it."  Let  us  not  get  too  far  away  from  these 
highly  flavored  names  and  their  pretty 
meanings. 


»  »  • 


Official  Department. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,  > 
Harrisburg,  May  15th,  1890.  / 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS. 


THE  annual  examinations  of  the  several 
State   Normal   Schools   will   be   held 
during  the  month  of  June  as  follows : 

June  i^SHppery  Rock.—YxoL  Noss,  Supts. 
Hamilton  and  Morrow.  Edinboro, — Prof.  El- 
don,  Supts.  Lord  and  Bullock.  Mansfield, — 
Prof.  Davis,  Supts.  Lose  and  Raesly. 

June  10—  West  Chester, — Prof.  Snyder,  Supts. 
Walton  and  Rupert.  California. — Professor 
Lyte,  Supts.  Berkey  and  Tombaugh.  Shippens- 
hurg, — Prof.  SchaefTer,  Supts.  Beitzel  and  Peck. 

Juke  i7-^Bloomsburg.--^¥roi.  Eckels,  Supts. 
Myers  and  Johnson.  Kutntown, — Prof.  Cooper, 
Supts.  Knauss  and  Patterson.  Clarion, — Prof. 
Thomas,  Supts.  Putnam  and  Eckels. 


June  24 — Indiana, —  Prof.  Curran,  Supts. 
Leech  and  Hammers.  Lock  Haven, — Ptof. 
Morrow,  Supts.  Brungardand  Youngman.  Mil- 
lersville, — Prof.  PhiSps,  Supts.  Brecht  and 
Boger. 

Superintendents  of  the  several  Normal  School 
Districts  are  invited  to  be  present  at  the  exami- 
nations in  their  respective  districts. 

The  expenses  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Examiners  will  be  paid  by  the  State.  No 
one  appointed  as  a  member  of  the  Board  can 
be  absent  without  securing  the  services  of  an- 
other person,  of  the  same  class,  and  all  such 
changes  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Department. 

Each  student  must  receive  four  affirmative 
votes  out  of  five  in  order  to  graduate. 

The  following  rules  concerning  the  examina- 
tions will  be  in  force : 

I.  The  examination  must  be  strictly  private. 
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no  person  being  admitted  except  the  members 
of  the  faculty  and  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

2.  The  voting  must  be  done  by  ballot. 

3.  The  result  of  the  examinations  must  be 
announced  by  the  President  of  the  Board. 

The  order  of  examinations  will  be  as  follows  : 

1.  A  careful,  written  examination  in  the  fol- 
lowing branches :  First — Mathematics^  includ- 
ing Arithmetic,  Algebra  and  Geometry.  Second 
— Natural  Sciences,  including  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, Botany  and  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
Third — Lang^uage,  including  Spelling,  Reading. 
Grammar,  Rhetoric,  and  the  elements  of  Latin, 
Fourth — Historical  Sciences,  including  Geogra- 
phy, History  of  the  United  States  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Stales.  Fifth— /V<7/^5- 
sional  Studies,  including  Mental  Philosophy, 
Methods  of  Instruction  and  School  Economy. 

2.  A  special  examination  in  Drawing,  Vocal 
Music  and  Book-keeping.  No  student  who  has 
not  studied  these  branches  to  the  extent  re- 
quired, and  for  the  length  of  time  named  in  the 
course  of  study,  can  graduate. 

Normal  School  Principals  are  earnestly  re- 
quested to  make  a  thorough,  personal,  prelimi- 
nary examination  of  the  classes,  in  their  several 
schools,  and  to  drop  all  students  not  fully  pre- 
pared, both  in  scholarship  and  teaching  skill. 

To  facilitate  these  examinations,  each  school 
is  requested  to  provide  its  class  with  a  room 
furnished  with  desks,  a  black-board  upon  which 
questi9ns  may  be  written,  and  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  unruled  paper  in  half  sheets,  about  eight 
by  ten  inches  in  size,  clasps  for  fastening  the 
sheets  together,  and  suitable  pencils  for  writing. 

The  State  Superintendent  hopes  to  find  at  all 
the  schools  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  several  boards  of  examiners  which  have 
held  sessions  at  these  schools,  including  com- 
plete lists  of  all  students  recommended  for  ex- 
amination. D.  J.  Waller,  Jr., 

Supt,  Public  Instruction, 


TRUSTEES  OF  STATE  NORMAL 
'     SCHOOLS. 


The  following  named  persons  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction Trustees  on  the  part  of  the  State  for  the 
several  State  Normal  Schools,  for  the  term  of 
three  years  from  May  5,  1890. 

West  Chester. — Messrs.  Isaac  Johnson  and 
Alfred  Paschall. 

Millersville, — Hon.  J.  B.  Warfel  and  Jacob 
Bausman,  Esq. 

Kuiztown. — Messrs.  Thomas  D.  Fister 
L  D.  Sharadin. 

Mansfield, — Dr.  C.  V.  Elliott  and  Maj.  Geo. 
W.  Merrick. 

Bloomsburg, — Messrs.  William  Neal  and  C. 
G.  Barkley. 

Shippensburg, — Messrs.  George  H.  Stewart 
and  James  £.  McLean. 

Lock  Haven. — Hon.  Charles  A.  Mayer  and 
Rev.  Joseph  Nesbit. 

Indiana, — Hon.  A.  W.  Kimmell  and  Hon. 
George  F.  Huff. 


\f  T 


California, — Hon.  J.  K.  Billingsly  and  Hon. 
Nathaniel  Ewing. 

Shppery  Rock. — Messrs.  Levi  McQuistoo  and 
Joseph  Hartman. 

Edinboro. — Messrs.  John  McLenathan  and 
N.  T.  McClellan. 

Clarion, — Messrs.  G.  F«  Kribbs  and  J.  L 
Shailenberger. 


«♦- 


SUPERINTENDENTS  ELECTED  FOR 
ENSUING  TERM. 


THE  certificates  of  election  of  Superintend- 
ents have  been  received  from  all  the  coun- 
ties, and  from  nearly  all  the  cities,  boroughs, 
and  townships  authorized  by  law  to  hold  such 
elections.  If  in  any  case  legal  objections  are 
made  they  will  be  duly  considered,  and  when 
all  these  ofBcers  are  commissioned  a  full  list 
will  again  be  published.  The  following  list  of 
officers  elected  is  made  from  the  data  thus  bx 
received :  *A 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS*  'V 


Adams  . 
Allegheny 
Armstrong 
Beaver  . 
Bedford  . 
Berks  .  . 
Blair  .  . 
Bradford. 
Bucks .  . 
Butler .  . 
Cambria . 
Cameron. 
Carbon.  . 
Centre.  . 
Chester  . 
Clarion  . 
Clearfield 
Clinton  . 
Columbia 
Crawford 
Cumberland 
Dauphin. 
Delaware 
Elk.  .  . 
Erie  .  . 
Fayette  . 
Forest.  . 
Franklin . 
Fulton.  . 
Greene  . 
Huntingdon 
Indiana  . 
Jefferson. 
Juniata  . 
Lackawanna 
Lancaster 
Lawrence 
Lebanon. 
Lehigh 
Luzerne  . 
Lycoming 
McKean. 
Mercer  . 
MifHin  . 
Monroe  . 
Montgomery 


J.  W.  Thoman  . 
Samud  Hamilton. 
Marlin  Bowser  . 
J.  G.  Hillman  .  . 
C.  J.  Potts  .  .  . 
W.  M.  Zechman . 
Henry  S.  Wcrtz  . 
G.  W.  Ryan  .  . 
W.  H.  Slotter.  . 
W.C.  McCullough 
J.  W.  Leech.  .  . 
Ella  Herrick  .  . 
T.  A.  Snyder  .  . 
David  O.  Etters  . 
Joseph  S.  Walton. 

C.  F.  McNutt .    . 

B.  C.  Yoangman. 

D.  M.  Brungard  . 
Wm.  C.  Jolinson. 
Geo.  S.  Wright  . 
A.  J.  Beitzel.  .  . 
R.  M.  McNeal.  . 

A.  G.  C.  Smith.  • 

C.  J.  Swift   .    .   . 
Thomas  C.  Miller. 
L.  M.  Herrington. 
George  W.  Kerr  . 
F.  H.  Slyder.  .    . 

B.  W.  Peck.  .  . 
f.  W.  lams  .  .  . 
S.  G.  Rudy  .  .  . 
A.  M.  Hammers  . 

H.  Hughes^, 
oil  11  11.  Ullbey 
N.  S.  Davis  .  .  . 
M.  J.  Brecht.  .  . 
J.  M.  Watson  .  . 
John  W.  Snoke  . 
J.  O.  Knauss  .  . 
T.  B.  Harrison.  . 
Charles  Lose  .  . 
William  P.  Eckels 
M.  E.  Hess  .  .  . 
J.  A.  Myers.  .  • 
J.  W.  Paul 


R.  F.  Hoffecker  .  Norriatown. 


Ab^ttstown. 

Braodock. 

Kittanning. 

Beaver. 

Schellsburg. 

Fleetwood. 

Duncans  ville. 

Towanda. 

Doylestown. 

Kams  Qty. 

Ebensburg. 

Sterling  Ron. 

Lehighton. 

Bellefonte. 

Ercildouo. 

Clarion. 

Clearfield. 

Lock  Haven. 

Bloomsburg. 

Meadville. 

Boiling  Springs. 

Steclion. 

Media. 

Ridgway. 

West  Mill  Cieek. 

Uniontown. 

Tionest9> 

Orrstown. 

McConnellsbois. 

Wavncsburg. 

Rockhiir  Fanace. 

Indiana.  ■ 

Brookvilfe. 

cAlisterville. 
Scranton. 
Lancaster. 
Fay. 

Annville. 
A I  lento  wa 
Wilkesbarrt. 
Muncy. 
Smethport. 
Sandy  Lake. 
McVcytown. 
East  Stroodtet 
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Montour.  .  . 
Northampton . 
Noithumbcrl'd 
Perry  •  •  .  . 
Pike  .  •  •  . 
Potter.  .  .  . 
Schuylkill.  . 
Snyder  .  .  . 
Somerset  .  . 
Sullivan  .  .  . 
Susquehanna . 
Tio^a.  .  .  . 
Union.  .  .  . 
Venango.  .  . 
Warren  .  ,  . 
Washington  . 
Wayne  .  .  . 
Westmoreland 
Wyoming  .  . 
York  .... 


W.  D.  Steinbach  . 
W.  F.  Hoch.  .  . 
W.  E.  Bloom  .  . 
E.  U.  Aumiller  . 
John  A.  Kipp .  . 
Henry  H.  Kies  . 
G.  W.  Weiss  .  . 
C.  W.  Hermann . 
J.  M.  Berkey  .  . 
Moses  R.  Black  . 
U.B.Gillct.  .  . 
H.  £.  Kaesly  .  . 
B.  R.  Johnson  .  . 
George  B.  Lord  . 
H.  M.  Putnam  . 
B.  E.  Tombaugh  . 
J.  H.  Kennedy  . 
George  H.  Hugus. 
Asa  S.  Keeler .  . 
H.  C.Brenneman . 


Danville. 

Dryland. 

Sunbury. 

New  Bloomfield. 

Milford. 

Coudersport. 

Schuylkill  Haven. 

Middleburg. 

Berlin. 

Forksville. 

New  Milford. 

Wellsboro. 

Lewisburg. 

Franklin. 

Warren. 

Pleasant  Mount. 
Greensburg. 
Tunkhannock. 
York. 


ITEMS  FROM   REPORTS. 


CITY  AND  BOROUGH  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Allegheny.  • 
Al lento wn.  . 
Altoona.  .  . 
Ashland  .  . 
Beaver  Falls. 
Bethlehem.  . 
Bradford  .  • 
Bristol  .  .  . 
Butler  .  .  • 
C^irbondale  . 
Chambersburg 
Chester .  .  . 
Columbia .  . 
Corry.  .  •  • 
Dunmore  .  . 
Easton  .  .  . 
Erie  .... 
Franklin  .  • 
Harrisburg  . 
Hazleton  .  . 
Ha2el    twp.,    Lu 

zerne  Co  . 
Lancaster .  . 
Lebanon  .  . 
Lock  Haven. 
Mahanoy  City 
McKeesport. 
Meadville.  . 
Nanticoke.  . 
New  Brighton  Bor 

ough.Beaver  Co. 
New  Castle  . 
Norristown  • 
Oil  City.  .  . 
Phoenixville . 
Pittsburgh.  . 
Pottstown .  . 
Pottsville  .  . 
Reading  .  . 
Scranton  .  . 
Shamokin.  . 
Sharon  .  .  . 
Shenandoah. 
South  Bethlehem 
South  Easton 
Steelton.  .  • 
Tamaqua  .  . 
Titusville  .  . 
Wrst  Chester 
Williamsport 
York  .... 


John  Morrow  .   , 
L.  B.  Landis    .    . 
D.  S.  Keith  .    .    . 
William  C.  EsUer. 
J.  M.  Reed   .  .   . 
Thomas  Farquhar. 
C.  D.  Bogart    .    . 
Matilda  S.  Booz  . 
Ebenezer  Mackey. 
John  J.  Forbes .  . 
W.H.Hockenberry 
Charles  F.  Foster . 
S.  H.  Hoffman.    . 

A.  D.  Colegrove  . 
L.  R.  Fowler  .  . 
W.VV.Cottingham. 
H.  C.  Missimer  . 
N.  P.  Kinsley  .  . 
Lemuel  O.  Foose . 
David  A.  Harman. 

Jos.  H.  Jones  ,  . 
R.  K.  Buehrle.  . 
Cyrus  Boger.  .  . 
John  A.  Robb  .  . 
F.  S.  Miller  .  .  . 
Perry  A.  Shaner  . 
H.  V.  Hotchkiss  . 
Clarence  B.  Miller. 

John  Collier.  ,  . 
F.  M.  Bullock  .  . 
Jos.  K.  Gotwals  . 
C.  A.  Babcock.  . 
Harry  F.  Leister  . 
George  J.  Luckey. 
Wm.  W.  Rupert  . 

B.  F.  Patterson  . 
Samuel  A  Baer  . 
Geo.  W.  Phillips.  . 
Wm.  F.  Harpel  . 
J.  W.  Canon.  .  . 
L.  A.  Freeman  . 
Owen  R.  Will  .  . 
Samuel  E.  ShuU  . 
L.  E.  McGinnis  . 
R.  F.  Ditchhurn  . 
R.  M.  Streeter.  • 
Addison  Jones.  . 
.Samuel  Transeau  . 
Atreus  Wanner    . 


Allegheny, 

Ailentown. 

Altoona. 

Ashland. 

Beaver  Falls. 

Bethlehem. 

Bradford. 

Bristol. 

Builer. 

Carbondale. 

Chambersb'g. 

Chester. 

Columbia. 

Corry. 

Dunmore. 

Easton. 

Erie. 

Franklin. 

Harrisburg. 

iiazleton. 

Evervale. 
Lancaster. 
Lebanon. 
Lock   Haven. 
Mahanoy  City 
McKeesport. 
Meadville. 
Nauticoke. 

New  Brighton 

New  Castle. 

Norristown. 

Oil  City. 

Phoenixville. 

Pittsburgh. 

Pottstown.' 

Pottsville. 

Reading. 

Scranton. 

Shamokin. 

Sharon. 

Shenandoah. 

S.  Bethlehem. 

Easton. 

Steelton. 

Tamaqua, 

Tiiusville. 

West  Chester. 

Williamsport. 

York. 


Berks. — Supt.  Keck :  A  number  of  select 
schools  are  in  session  throughout  the  county, 
and  most  of  them  are  well  attended.  The  Nor- 
mal School  at  Kutztown  is  overcrowded  with 
students. 

Bucks. — Supt.  Slotter :  The  Furnace  School, 
Durham  township,  has  Utely  received  a  library 
of  1 50  volumes,  a  neat  book- case  and  specimen 
cabinets — the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  F.  Fack- 
enthall.  The  new  school-house  at  Doylestown 
was  dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies, 
April  8th,  in  the  presence  of  large  audiences. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Hon.  Harman  Yerkes, 
Gov.  James  A.  Beaver,  Hon.  Henry  Houck,  Dr. 

A.  R.  Home,  Supt.  R.  K.  Buehrle.  Dr.  G.  M. 
Philips,  Ex-Supt.  W.  W.  Woodruflf,  and  Hugh 

B.  Eastburn,  Esq.  The  music,  furnished  by  a 
choir  of  young  people,  was  appropriate  and  well 
rendered.  The  house  is  a  model  of  beauty, 
comfort  and  utility.  The  directors  and  citizens 
of  the  town  well  deserve  the  congratulations 
they  received  from  the  speakers  and  visitors. 
The  local  council  of  American  Mechanics  pre- 
sented a  flag,  with  the  wish  that  it  might  noat 
from  the  top  of  the  building  on  all  clear  days, 
inspiring  the  pupils  with  patriotism  and  Ameri- 
canism. Much  credit  is  due  the  members  of 
the  Committee  of  the  County  Institute  conduct- 
ing the  educational  column  in  one  of  our  weekly 
newspapers,  for  the  interesting  matter  published 
therem.  It  is  not  only  a  help  to  the  teachers, 
but  a  factor  quietly  moulding  public  sentiment. 
The  editor  sends  the  paper  gratuitously  to  each 
school  in  the  county.  Another  weekly  is  also 
sent  ffp^e  of  charge  to  a  number  of  the  schools. 

Cameron. — Supt.  Pearsall :  The  event  of  the 
month  was  the  commencement  of  the  graduat- 
ing class  of  the  Emporium  High  School.  The 
class  consisted  of  six  young  ladies  and  one  gen- 
tleman. They  passed  a  difficult  examination, 
and  acquitted  themselves  very  creditably  in  the 
delivery  of  their  essays  and  orations. 

Chester. — Supt.  Walton  :  Mt.  Carmel  School 
was  thoroughly  repaired  and  supplied  with  new 
furniture  of  an  improved  style,  and  slate  black- 
board ;  thus  another  old  house  is  transformed 
into  a  very  comfortable  and  pleasant  place  for 
children.  At  Harmony  School,  Highland  town- 
ship, six  very  thrifty  apple  trees  are  growing 
near  the  rear  of  the  grounds.  Over  85  per  cent, 
of  our  borough  schools  are  provided  with  good 
slate  blackboards;  and  118  of  our  rural  schools 
are  similarly  provided.  A  first-class  blackboard 
is  a  necessity.  I  hope  soon  to  report  all  our 
schools  well  furnished  in  this  respect.  The  chil- 
dren that  contract  bad  habits  from  the  use  of  a 
poor  board,  are  as  precious  to  some  one  as  those 
who  enjoy  the  advantage  of  good  slate  boards. 

Crawford. — Supt.  Sturdevant:  In  accord- 
ance with  the  action  of  several  of  the  larger 
counties  of  the  State,  a  resolution  was  passed 
by  our  school  directors  at  the  Institute  in  Janu- 
ary, to  form  a  "County  Association  of  School 
Directors,'*  with  a  view  to  more  efficient  work 
as  a  body,  and  to  send  representatives  to  a  State 
Convention  of  School  Directors.  The  Associa- 
tion elected  the  following  officers:  Rev.  Wm. 
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Grassie»  Cambridgeboro,  President;  J.  £.  Rup- 
ert, Conneautville,  Vice-President ;  Miss  Emma 
Carr,  Summerhill,  Secretary  ;  and  an  Executive 
Committee,  consisting  of  Thomas  McCobb, 
Cochran  ton;  F.  H.  Potter,  Steamburg;  Rev.  J. 
V.  Reynolds,  Meadville ;  Geo.  W.  Binney,  Spar- 
tansbur^,  and  H.  M.  Gamble,  Jamestown.  It 
was  decided  that  the  Association  should  meet 
on  Directors'  Day  of  the  next  Annual  Institute. 
The  follwing  were  chosen  as  delegates  to  the 
State  Convention :  Richard  Graham,  Meadville ; 
Rev.  J.  D.  Thomas,  Cochranton,  and  J.  W. 
Heard,  Blooming  Valley.  The  advantages  of 
a  systematic  course  of  study  were  ably  dis- 
cussed ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  co- 
operate with  the  teachers  in  preparing  and 
enforcing  a  course  of  study  for  the  ungraded 
district  schools. 

Cumberland. — Supt.  Reitzel:  The  schools 
are  nearly  all  closed.  In  many  localities  sum- 
mer schools  are  in  progress,  with  a  fair  attend- 
ance. Arbor  Day  was  observed  in  many  of 
the  schools,  either  by  tree-planting  or  appro- 
priate literary  exercises. 

Dauphin. — Supt.  McNeal:  Nearly  all  the 
country  schools  nave  closed.  The  percent- 
age of  attendance  was  greatly  reduced  by 
sickness.  Our  local  Institutes  for  this  year 
closed  with  a  very  interesting  meeting  at  Mid- 
dletown.  Dr.  E.  O.  Lyte,  of  Millersville,  lec- 
tured Friday  evening,  and  gave  instruction 
Saturdav  forenoon.  Supt.  McGinnes,  of  Steel- 
ton,  and  W.  H.  Sheeder,  of  Marysville,  were 
present,  and  rendered  valuablie  service. 

Delaware. — Supt.  Smith:  The  schools  of 
Concord  township  have  been  supplied  with  new 
reading  charts ;  tnose  of  Aston,  with  two  sets 
of  mensuration  blocks ;  and  those  of  Chester 
township  with  new  sets  of  outline  maps,  and 
weather  vanes.  Eddystone,  Radnor  and  Rut- 
ledge  have  each  been  provided  with  an  addi- 
tional school  since  the  first  of  the  year,  thus 
affording  much  better  privileges  to  the  primary 
pupils.  The  Media  School  Board  has  placed  a 
system  of  electric  call-bells  in  the  school  build- 
ing, so  that  any  teacher  may  summon  the  jani- 
tor at  any  time.  It  is  the  janitor's  duty  to  attend 
to  all  the  ventilating  and  heating  of  the  build- 
ing, and  to  this  end  he  is  required  to  be  in  the 
building  whenever  the  school  is  in  session. 

Franklin.— Supt.  Slyder :  Schools  all  closed, 
with  the  exception  of  Waynesboro.  Interesting 
commencement  exercises  were  held  at  Mercers- 
burg  and  Greencastle.  We  have  had  a  profit- 
able school  year. 

Juniata. — Supt.  Auman :  Miiflintown  and 
Tuscarora  Academies  opened  their  summer  ses- 
sions with  a  good  attendance.  Private  schools 
are  in  operation  in  various  sections  of  the  county. 
Many  of  our  teachers  are  in  attendance  at  one 
or  the  other  of  these  schools,  preparing  them- 
selves the  better  for  their  work. 

Lebanon. — Supt.  Snoke:  A  larger  number 
of  teachers  are  attending  State  and  local  Normal 
Schools  than  in  former  years.  There  are  Nor- 
mal classes  in  session  at  Lebanon  Valley  Col- 
lege, Palatinate  College,  Schuylkill  Seminary, 
at  Palmyra,  and  at  Cornwall. 

Lycoming. — Supt.  Lose :  Nearly  all  the  un- 


graded schools  closed  during  the  month  of 
April.  Considering  the  weather,  the  condition 
of  the  roads,  and  the  sickness  so  generally  prev- 
alent, the  year's  work  has  been  very  good. 
There  were  no  failures  among  the  teachers,  and 
the  great  majority  of  the  schools  advanced  far- 
ther and  did  more  thorough  work  than  ever 
before.  The  schools  of  Hughesville  boro*  de- 
serve particular  mention.  In  addition  to  the 
new  building,  the  Board  purchased  a  complete 
set  of  both  philosopical  and  chemical  apparatus, 
a  set  of  Johnson's  classical  maps,  music  charts, 
reading  charts,  and  a  full  supply  of  primary 
materials.  Mr.  Dewitt  Bodine,  a  prominent  citi- 
zen of  the  town,  has  offered  a  free  scholarship 
in  Dickinson  Seminary,  worth  ^200,  to  the  pupil 
of  the  High  School  who  has  the  highest  grade 
each  year. 

McKean, — Supt.  Eckels :  A  most  interesting 
Local  Institute  was  held  at  Dallas  City  in  March. 
There  was  a  good  number  of  teachers  and  friends 
of  education  present,  and  each  took  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  meeting.  The  Directors  of  Annin 
township  have  taken  a  long  step  forward  by 
adopting  the  "long  term"  system.  The  best 
meeting  of  the  County  Teachers'  Association 
we  have  ever  had  was  held  in  Kane,  April  loth, 
nth,  and  12th.  The  very  best  of  the  teachers 
of  our  county  made  up  its  membership,  and  the 
interest  exhibited  only  exemplified  the  interest 
these  same  teachers  have  in  their  school  work. 
While  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  some  of  our 
good  teachers  were  not  able  to  be  present,  it  is 
much  more  lamentable  that  there  are  teachers 
in  our  county  who  openly  hold  that  it  is  a  waste 
of  time  and  money  to  attend  such  meetings. 
These  are  even  worse  than  that  other  class,  aho 
represented  in  our  county,  who  have  so  little 
interest  in  their  work  that  any  trivial  excuse  is 
sufficient  to  keep  them  away  from  our  meetings. 
May  the  number  of  the  class  represented  at  the 
Association  increase,  and  that  of  both  tbe  others 
most  rapidly  diminish ! 

Mercer. — Supt.  McCleery  :  The  winter  ses- 
sion in  the  rural  districts  has  closed.  Sugar 
Grove  and  Perrymill  have  decided  upon  a  con- 
tinuous term ;  and  Hickory  upon  a  divided 
term. 

MONTGOMERY.—Supt.  Hoffecker :  The  schools 
of  Lower  Providence  township  held  their  Rightfa 
Annual  Commencement  April  30th.  The  at- 
tendance was  very  large,  many  not  being  able 
to  gain  admittance.  The  class  consisted  of  six 
boys  and  three  girls.  Mr.  J.  Z.  Reiner,  Secre- 
tary of  the  School  Board,  made  a  very  earnest 
and  appropriate  address  to  the  graduates  before 
presentmg  the  diplomas.  Addresses  were  also 
made  by  Rev.  H.  T.  Spangler  and  the  County 
Superintedent.  This  township  was  the  first  to 
adopt  a  graded  course  of  study.  We  now  have 
seventeen  townships  and  nine  boroughs  that 
have  a  graded  course  of  study  and  grant  diplo- 
mas to  all  pupils  who  successfully  complete  the 
same. 

Montour. — Supt.  Steinbach :  The  schools  in 
the  rural  districts  nave  all  closed.  The  attend- 
ance was  quite  good  throughout  the  term,  not- 
withstanding rainy  weather  and  muddy  roads. 
Our  teachers  kept  up  the  interest  as  well  as 
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could  be  expected.  With  very  few  exceptions 
fre  have  a  splendid  corps  of  teachers.  In  some 
of  the  schools  the  discipline  is  not  what  it  should 
be,  but  we  hope  to  be  able  to  remedy  the  evil 
next  year. 

Perry. — Supt.  Aumiller:  A  class  of  ten  pu- 
pils was  graduated  from  the  Newport  High 
School,  with  appropriate  commencement  exer- 
cises. Principal  Wright  labored  assiduously  to 
bring  the  class  up  to  the  best  possible  standard. 
Sickness  during  the  winter  caused  many  coun- 
try schools  to  be  continued  into  the  middle  and 
latter  part  of  April. 

Warren. — Supt.  Putnam  :  On  Wednesday, 
April  30th,  the  P.  O.  S.  of  A.  Society  presented 
the  schools  of  Warren  and  of  Glade  with  flags 
for  their  buildings.  A  large  concourse  of  peo- 
ple witnessed  the  exercises  and  participated  in 
the  parade.  In  the  evening  Library  Hall  was 
fillea  with  an  appreciative  audience.  The  idea 
of  placing  the  National  fia^  over  our  school 
buildings  seems  to  meet  with  much  popular 
favor.  I  visited  the  Carpenter  Indian  School 
recently  and  found  it  in  good  working  order. 
The  children  are  very  shy,  and  do  not  do  so 
well  in  the  presence  of  strangers.  The  teacher, 
Bennie  Huff,  is  an  Indian  from  the  Cattaraugus 
Reservation,  and  is  better  qualified  for  the  po- 
sition than  others,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he 
understands  the  nature  of  the  pupils  he  has  to 
deal  with. 

Altoona. — Supt.  Keith:  The  contract  for 
another  school  in  the  Eighth  Ward  has  been 
awarded.  The  building  will  contain  ten  rooms, 
and  will  be  completed  by  next  October. 

CoRRY. — Supt.  Colegrove :  Our  schools  were 
never  in  a  more  prosperous  condition.  We 
have  just  added  about  1 50  volumes  to  our  High 
SchooMibrary  as  a  result  6f  the  "  Dollar  Lec- 
ture Course"  we  have  carried  on  the  past  two 
seasons. 

DuNMORE. — Supt.  Fowler:  Arbor  Day  was 
observed  on  May  2d  in  nearly  all  our  schools. 
We  did  not  plant  as  many  trees  or  as  much 
shrubbery  as  last  year,  but  literary  exercises, 
appropriate  to  the  occasion,  were  held  in  each 
building. 

New  Castle. — Supt.  Bullock:  Arbor  Day 
was  observed  by  attention  to  whatever  pertains 
to  the  growth  of  trees,  and  a  public  parade  to 
the  Park,  in  which  1750  pupils  participated,  with 
banners,  etc.,  where  maples  were  planted.  The 
schools  are  moving  along  with  the  best  of 
spirit. 

NoRRiSTOWN. — Supt.  Gotwals:  The  Board 
elected  a  special  teacher  of  drawing.  Consid- 
erable attention  has  been  given  to  free-hand 
drawing  for  some  time,  and  the  pupils  take  quite 
an  interest  in  it. 

Phcenixville. — Supt.  Leister:  Arbor  Day 
was  observed  by  appropriate  exercises,  having 
reference  to  trees,  flowers,  and  plants.  At  3  p. 
m.  the  schools  were  adjourned  to  give  all  an  op- 
portunity for  planting  either  on  the  school 
grounds  or  at  their  homes.  About  100  flowers, 
shrubs  and^  other  plants  were  set  out  on  the 
school  grounds. 

Plymouth  Twp.  {Luzerne  G?.).— Supt.  Gil- 
dea:  Arbor  Day  was  observed  by  in-door  exer-  ' 


cises  in  the  schools.  The  directors  are  taking  a 
commeifdably  progressive  step  in  gradually  en- 
closing the  school  properties  by  neat,  substan- 
tial fences.  They  rightly  realize  that  order, 
neatness  and  beauty  in  and  about  the  schools 
instil  ideas  calculated  to  make  good  citizens. 

POTTSTOWN. — Supt.  Rupert:  An  exhibition  of 
work  done  by  the  pupils  of  our  schools,  firom 
the  lowest  to  the  hiehest  ^rade,  was  made  in 
the  High  School  building  in  the  latter  part  of 
April.  Some  illustrative  material  used  by  the 
teachers  was  also  displayed.  The  display  in- 
cluded work  in  writing,  drawing,  numbers,  lan- 
guage, geography,  arithmetic,  book-keeping, 
history  of  the  United  States,  general  history, 
English  literature,  algebra,  geometry,  trigo.nom- 
etry,  botany,  and  a  few  other  subjects.  About 
600  visitors  inspected  the  work.  We  believe 
that  teachers,  parents  and  children  derived 
great  benefit  from  the  exhibit. 

Scranton. — Supt.  Phillips:  Two  new  build- 
ings of  brick,  costing  $19,000  and  |8,ooo  re- 
spectively, were  completed  and  accepted  by  the 
Board  of  Control,  during  the  month.  Every- 
thing done  by  the  Board  is  of  the  most  substan- 
tial nature,  without  any  attempt  at  display  or 
extravagance. 

S.  Bethlehem. — Supt.  Wilt :  Arbor  Day  was 
duly  observed  .May  2d.  The  forenoon  was  de- 
voted to  literary  exercises  appropriate  to  the 
occasion,  and  to  the  planting  oif  shrubbery  and 
annual  flowering  plants,  and  to  the  sowing  of 
grass  seeds  wherever  bare  spots  were  found  in 
the  school  grounds.  In  tne  afternoon  the 
teachers  took  their  pupils  into  the  neighboring 
woods  and  fields  to  observe  and  study  nature 
in  her  freshness,  beauty  and  wonder.  In  the 
evening  all  returned  to  their  homes  with  rosy 
cheeks  and  refreshed  hearts. 

S.  Easton. — Supt.  ShuU :  By  the  annexation 
of  Seitzville,  a  suburb,  the  number  of  our  schools 
has  been  increased  by  two.  Since  our  school 
yards  are.  well  shaded  by  trees,  the  planting 
part  of  the  Arbor  Day  progframme  was  observed 
by  the  senior  class  of  the  high  school  only.  A 
beautiful  maple  was  planted,  which  the  class 
expects  will  attain  as  much  prominence  in  the 
tree  world  as  has  Dr.  D.  J.  Waller,  whose  name 
it  bears,  in  the  educational  world. 

STEELTON.^Supt.  McGinnes :  The  new  eight- 
room  building  to  be  erected  in  the  5th  ward  is 
to  cost  $17,400.  The  contract  was  awarded  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Board. 

West  Chester. — Supt.  Jones :  The  Directors 
have  introduced  mechanical  drawing  into  the 
classes  of  boys  in  the  Manual  Training  Depart- 
ment. It  was  found  necessary  to  do  this,  in 
order  to  enable  the  students  to  draw  and  under- 
stand the  projections  for  the  different  pieces 
they  make.  Our  teacher  in  that  department  is 
earnest  and  pains-taking,  and  the  interest  of  the 
boys  livelv  and  well  sustained.  The  teachers 
find  that  tne  surplus  activity  of  thie  boys,  which 
so  often  manifests  itself  in  various  form  of  mis- 
chief, finds  an  outlet  in  the  manual  training 
room.  Dr.  Dunn,  one  of  our  prominent  physi- 
cians, talked  to  the  pupils  of  the  higher  grades 
on  '*What  to  do  in  case  of  accident."  The 
lecture  was  replete  with  instruction. 


End  of  Tlilrty-Elslitli  Volume.— The  present  issue 
ends  our  Thirty-Eighth  Volume.  May  The  yourn  not  hope 
for  an  increased  Subscription  list  upon  the  volume  which  opens 
next  month  with  the  July  No.?  We  shall  try  to  givo  both 
Teacher  and  Director  full  value  on  investment.  If  the  School 
Director  does  not  wish  to  keep  his  copy  of  The  yournai,  he 
can  benefit  the  nearest  school  by  sending  it  to  the  teacher. 


Subscription  Blank. 

Will  the  Seeretarj  please  nse  the  Siihserip- 
Uon  Blank  enclosed  in  this  issue  for  his  con- 
yenience  in  ordering  Subscription  for  his 
Board  of  Directors  I 


"JtinDO."  Watch  Your  Credits.  "JnnDO." 

We  credit  money  received  by  placing  against  the  subscriber*' 
names  the  date  to  which  they  have  paid  for  The  JoumaL 
<<  JitnOO"  means  Kxplres  with  Jni&e  1800.  When  you 
send  money,  the  next  number,  or  the  next  but  one,  should  have 
the  figures  after  your  name  changed.  If  this  is  not  done,  write 
immediately  and  tell  us  how  much  money  you  sent,  the  day 
when  you  mailed  the  letter,  and  all  about  it.  Monev-ordcrs, 
registered  letters,  and  drafts,  afford  a  rcidy  means  of  sending 
money  safely.  Monev  thus  sent  is  at  our  risk.  Money  in 
ordinary  letters  is  at  the  risk  of  the  sender. 


Fleaae  twmvw  subscription  as  soon  as  the  new 
Board  is  organized,  and  send  us,  on  the  blank  form  enclosed  in 
this  number,  the  name  and  post-office  address  of  each  member 
of  your  Board,  so  that  the  first  issue  of  the  next  volume — be- 
ginning with  the  Tuly  Number — may  be  sent  you  promptly  and 
without  delay.     We  now  prepay  all  postage. 

MAlce  Postal  Iff on«jr  Orders  to  Penn'a  School  yourna/ 
in  all  cases  payable  at  Lancaster,  noi  at  Harri&burg. 

Vtv9  copies  One  Year  for  I7.00.    All  posuge  prepaid. 


Full  sets  of  Pennsylvania  Sohool  Jour- 
nal—88  volumes— can  be  had  at  low  rate 
by  addressing  the  oflaoe  of  publication  at 
Lancaster.  Pa. 


Important  Notice. 

To  B«creta.rles.— The  Secretaries  of  the  New  Boards 
should  report  AT  ONCE  to  their  respective  County  Superin- 
tendents the  organization  of  their  Boards  ;  that  is,  who  has  beea 
elected  President,  who  is  Treasurer,  and  who  is  Secretaiy, 
with  the  post-ojffice  address  of  each  of  these  officers.  The 
County  Superintendent  will  report  these  items  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  name  of  the  Secretary  wifl 
be  entered  upon  the  subscription  list  of  The  youmai,  which 
will  be  mailed  to  his  address  during  the  ensuing  year,  free  ol 
cost  to  the  Board. 

R«ueMr  Subscription,— We  sh.^U  regard  it  a  favor  i 
inus.c  of  our  subscribers  who  wish  Ifu  ^«r«rt/ continued  to 
their  address  for  the  new  volume,  will  order  subscription  as 
early  as  convenient,  that  their  names  may  not  be  removed  from 
the  printed  mailing  list. 

Last  Ko.  ol'Sdiool  Yfrnr.— The  present  (June)  issue 
completes  the  current  volume.  The  39th  volume  will  bcgis 
with  the  July  No.  Each  subscriber  whose  copy  is  dated  "June 
j)o"  will  please  renew  subscription  if  it  is  desired  that  Tike 
yournal  s\ia\\  be  continued.  When  renewals  are  made  thus 
promptly,  the  name  of  the  subscriber  is  not  taken  from  our 
printed  mailing  list.  There  is  less  risk  of  error,  and  7)i* 
journal  is  continued  from  month  to  month  without  any  break 
m  the  subscription. 

•Juljr  Number. — Our  issue  for  July,  the  first  number  ot 
the  new  volume,  may  not  be  mailed  IJcfore  the  7th  or  8ih  of  that 
month,  in  order  that  our  mailing  lists,  with  the  names  of  the 
newly-elected  Secreuries  of  School  Boards,  may  be  as  full  and 
complete  as  possible.  The  Secretaries  will  please  report  the 
new  organizations  of  their  Boards  at  once  to  the  Department 
of  Common  Schools,  through  their  respective  County  Superin- 
tendents, in  order  that  there  may  be  no  delay  ia  mailing  Tht 
/ournaJ  to  each  officer  entitled  to  receive  it. 

See  tlie  Indeit* — The  attention  of  the  reader  is  called  lo 
the  Index  found  at  the  beginning  of  this  issue.  It  gives  the 
variety  and  scope  of  educational  and  other  topics  treated.  Tht 
yournal  aims  to  be  a  reflex  of  the  most  proe«'essive  educational 
sentiment  of  the  time ;  it  presents  the  live  educational  questions 
of  the  day;  and  so  far  as  may  be,  will  aid  whatever  measures 
promise  to  advance  the  intercsUi  of  the  great  work  which  has 
been  so  largely  confided  to  the  Teachers  and  Directors  of  the 
State. 

Report  to  tl&e  Depurtmeiit.— Will  the  SecreUry  of 
each  School  Board,  who  is  continued  in  office  for  the  new  school 
year,  please  report  at  once  the  new  organization  o/th*  Board 
to  the  County  Superintendent,  that  it  may  be  known  at  once  to 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  at  Harrisburg?  Tht 
School  Journal  can  then  be  continued  promptly  to  the  Secre- 
tary ;  or,  in  case  of  a  change  in  this  office,  will  the  old  Secr»> 
tary  please  suggest  this  action  to  his  successor? 

&xplr»tloiis« — Look  at  the  printed  label  on  jooitJoMmmJ : 
th<  iate  thereon  shows  when  the  subscription  expires.  All 
subscriptions  marked  "  Jun  *  expire  with  this  No.  Forward 
rite  monev  for  renewal  as  soon  as  copvrnient.  in  advance. 


pENNSYLvaNia  Teachers 

SHOULD  AXXEND  THE 

PENNSYLVANIA  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  METHODS. 

-^  THIRD  YEAR.  -^ 

Wilkes-Barre,  July  7th  to  26th. 

Altoona,  August  4th  to  23(1. 

NEARLY  SIX  HUNDRED  ALUMNI. 


All  instruction  Graded.     Each  teacher  can  get  all  the  work  of  his  grade. 
No  change  of  Faculty  throughout  the  Sessions. 

LELIA  E.  PATRIDGE.     [Author  of"  Quincy  Methods  "]  Lecturer  upon  Methods  of  Teaching. 

E.  E.  WHITE,  A.  M..  LL.  D.     [Author  of"  Elements  ofPedagogy/'J  Lecturer  upon  Educational  PsvcholoBv. 
KLLEN  E.  KEN  YON.     [Author  of"  The  Coming  School/']  Teacher  of  Illustrative  Primary  School. 

F.  B.  ORMSBY.     [Prin.  Krownell  School,  Chicago,  111.]     Instructor  in  High  School  and  Grammar  Grade  Work. 

"W.  A.  DEREMER.     [Supt.  Schools,  Vineland,  N.  J.]  Supervisor  of  Special  Course  and  Instructor  in  Manual  Training 
EDNA   REED  ORMSBY.    [Asst.   Primary  Grades,   Brownell  School.]    Teacher  of  Clay  Modeling  and   Kindergarten 
occupations.  *  « 

Evening   EntertainmenU,  Six  Lectures  by  speakers  of  the  widest  reputation.    Eight  Sociables  of  the  raoct  caioyable 
character. 

I.  GENERAL  COURSE  in  Methods  of  Teaching.     Illustrated  by  the  teaching  of  Classes  ol  Children. 

II,  SPECIAL  COURSE  in  Technical  and  Manual  Training— Sixty  Lessons.     All  materials  furnished  free  of  charge. 
CERTIFICATES  given  to  those  taking  both  Courses. 

DIPLOMAS  granted  to  second  yeur  students.    Tuition  and  Board  moderate.    No  extras. 
All  promises  faithfully  kept. 
For  Catalogue  and  Circular  address  the  Principal. 


LELIA  E.  PATRIDGE,  Reading,  Pa. 
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ROBERT  BROWNING. 

A  Blot  in  ttie  'Scutclieoi)  and  Otber  Dramas. 

By  ROBERT  BROWNING.    Edited  with  Notes  by  WILLIAM  J. 
'    ROLFE,  LiTT.  D.,  and  HELOISE  E.  HERSHEY. 

This  volume  contains  A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon,  Colombe*s  Birthday,  and  ■ 
A  Soul's  Tradegy.  It  is  prefaced  by  a  long  and  valuable  Introduction,  and  sup- 
plemented by  many  pages  of  elaborate  Notes,  and  has  the  advantage  of  an  interest- 
ing letter  from  Mr.  Lawrence  Barrett  upon  .the  production,  under  his  management, 
in  Washington  and  other  cities  in  the  United  States,  of  the  drama  which  gives  its 
title  to  the  book. 

Select  Poems  of  Jlobert  prowning. 

Edited  with  Notes,  by  WILLIAM  J.  ROLFE,  LITT.  D.,  and 

HELOISE  E.  HERSEY. 

I 

This  volume  contains  Herve  Riel,  Clive,  How  they  Brought  the  Good 
News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,  The  Lost  Leader,  The  Bishop  Orders  his  Tomb  at 
St.  Praxed's  Church,  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,  Ben  Karshook's  Wisdom,  "Child  Rol- 
and TO  the  Dark  Tower  Came,"  The  Boy  and  the  Angel,  Two  Camels,  Youth 
and  Art,  Song,  May  and  Death,  My  Star,  One  Word  More.  Prospice,  Invoca- 
tion, A  Wall,  Prelude  to  Dramatic  Idyls,  and  the  drama  of  Pippa  Passes.  The 
introduction  includes  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Browning,  a  chronological  table 
of  his  works,  a  list  of  the  books  most  useful  in  the  study  of  Browning,  and  carefully 
selected  criticisms  by  Swinburne,  Dowden,  Lowell,  Morley,  Ruskin,  Furnivall,  and 
others. 

Price  per  Volume,  56  Cents;   Paper,  40  Cents.    Liberal  discounts  on 

orders  for  introduction  into  Schools. 

ROVxfVS  C.tlG\i\S^  C\i^SS\CS. 

This  Series  includes  Shakespeare's  works  (complete  in  forty  volumes),  togfether  j 
with  the  select  poetical  works  of  William  Wordsworth,  Lord  Macaulay,  Thomas  j 
Gray,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  John  Milton,  and  Robert  Browning — in  all,  forty-seven 
volumes.  Each  volume  has  been  edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  copious  Notes. 
by  William  J.  Rolfe,  Litt.  D.     Price  per  volume,  Cloth,  56  cents,  Paper,  40  cents. 

HINTS  FOR  TEACHERS.    By  W.  J  .Rolfe,  a  pamphlet  of  much  interest  and 
value  to  teachers  of  English  literature,  will  be  sent' free  to  those  who  request  it.    Address, 

FrmiTiflin   Sa-uiar*.   VfTSVT  TTOTVS  OZTTT. 
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